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Fazakerley, J. N., Lincoln 

Featherstone, sir Thos. Longford 

Fellowes, hon. Newton, Andover 

Fellowes, Wm. Henry, Hunt- 
ingdonshire 

Ferguson, James, Aberdeenshire 

Ferguson, Ronal. Crawf., Kirk- 
aldy, &c. 

Finch, hon. general Edward, 
Cambridge 

Fitzgerald, Augustine, Clare 

Fitzgerald, hon. lord H., Kildare 

Fitzgerald, right hon. M., Kerry 

*Fitzgerald, right hon. James 
Ennis 

Fitzhugh, William, Tiverton 

Fitzpatrick, right hon. R., Ta- 
vistock 

Fitzroy, lord Charles, St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury. 

Fitzroy, right hon. lord J., 
Thetford 

*Flood, sir Frederick, Wexford 
county 

Foley, hon. Andrew, Droitwich 

Foley, col. Thomas, Hereford- 
shire 

Folkes, sir Martin 3B. bart., 
King’s Lynn 

Folkestone, viscount, New Sarum 

Forbes, viscount, Longford 

* Forbes, Charles, Beverley 

Forrester, Cecil W., Wenlock 

*Forster, F. T. H., St. Edmund’s 
Bury 

Foster, right hon. John, Lowth 

Foulkes, Evan, Stamford 

Frankland, col. William, Thirsk 

Fremantle, William Henry, Buck- 
ingham 

French, Arthur, Roscommon 

Fynes, Henry, Aldborough 

*Garrow, sir William, Eye 

Gascoyne, gen. Isaac, Liverpool 

*Gaskell, Benjamin, Malden 

¥*Geary, sir William, Kent 

*Gell, P. Penryn 

Giddy, Davies, Bodmyr 

Gipps, George, Rippon 

Gooch, Thomas Sherlock, Suffolk 

Gordon, William, Worcester 

*Gordon, Robert, Wareham 

Goulbourne, Henry, St. Ger- 
main’s 

Gower, earl, Newcastle-under- 
Line 

Gower, Lord, G. L. Staffordshire 

Graham, sir James, Carlisle 

Grant, Charles, sen., Inverness- 
shire 





*Grant, Charles, junior, Inver] 
ness, &c. y 

Grant, colone} Francis W., El 
ginshire 

*Grant, Alex. Cray, Tregony 

*Grant, John Peter, Great 
Grimsby 

Grattan, right hon. Henry, Dubl 
city 

*Graves, lord, Oakhampton 

Greenhill, Robert, Thirsk 

Grenfell, Pascoe, Great Marlow & 

Grosvenor, gen. Thomas, Chester 

Guise, sir B. William, Glouces- 
tershire 

Gunning, George William, Fast) 
Grinstead : 

*Gurney, Hudson, Shaftesbury 

Hall, Benjamin, Westbury 

Halsey, Joseph, St. Albans 

Hamilton, lord Arch., Lanerk-§ 
shire q 

Hamilton, Hans, Dublin county 

*Hamilton, sir H. D., Ayrshire 7 

*Hammersley, Hugh, Helleston © 

Hanbury, Wm., Northampton 

*Harcourt, John, Leominster : 

*Hare, hon. Richard, Cork 7 
county — 

*Hart, lieutenant general George 
V. Donegal 

*Harvey, Charles, Norwich 

*Hawthorn, Charles Stewart, 7 
Downpatrick q 

Heathcote, Thomas Freeman, 7 
Hampshire 

* Heathcote, sir G. bart., Rutland 

Henniker, lord, Stamford, 

Herbert, hon. Charles, Wilton 

Herbert, Hen. Arth., Tralee 

Heron, major general Peter, 7 
Newton, Lancashire 4 

¥Heron, sir Robt., Great Grimsby [7 

Hill, right hon. sir G. F. Lon- & 
donderry 

*Hill, gen, sir Rowland, Shrews- 7 
bury , 

Hinchinbroke, viscount, Hunting- 
donshire 

Hippisiey, sir J. Cox, bart., Sud, 
bury 

*Hobart, Rob .Geo., St. Michael 

Hobhouse, sir Benjamin, Hindoo 

Hodson, John, Wigan ; 

Holdsworth, Arth. Howe, Dart- 
mouth 

Holford, George Peter, Dnon- 
gannon 

Holmes, William, Tregony 

Holmes, sir Leon. Th. W., New- 
port, Hants 

*Holmes, R. F. Worsley, New- 
port, Hants 

*Honyman, R. B. J. juu., Orkney 

*Hood, hon. Sam., Heytesbury 


Hope, adm. Wm, J., Dumfties- © 


shire 

Hope, hon. gen. Charles, Had- 
dingtonshire 

Hope, hon. Alex., Linlithgow. 
shire 

*Hornby, Edmund, Preston 

*Horne, Wm., Helleston 
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Jorrocks, Samuel, Preston 
oublon, John Archer, Essex 
oward, hon. Wm., Morpeth 
oward, hon. col. F. G. Castle- 
rising 

Juworth, Humphrey, Evesham 
ughes, colonel W. Lewis, Wal- 
lingford 
ume, Wm. Hoare, Wicklow 
ume, sir Abraham, Hastings 

Huntingfield, lord, Dunwich 

Hurst, Robert, Horsham 
uskisson, William, Chichester 
ussey, William, New Sarum 

Hussey, Thomas, Aylesbury 

Innis, Hugh, Dornock, &c. 

Irving, John, Bramber 

Jackson, John, Dover 

Jekyll, Joseph, Calne 

Jenkinson, Charles, Dover 

Jenkinson, hon. C, C, C. Bridge- 
north 

Jocelyn, viscount, Lowth 

1 Johnes, col, Thomas, Cardigan- 

4 shire 

79 Johnstone, George, Heydon 

Julinstone, hor. A. Coch., Gram- 
pound 

“* Jolliffe, col. Hylton, Petersfield 

"> Keane, sir Juhn, bart. Youghall 

Keck, George Anth. Lee, Leices- 
tershire 

Keene, Whitshed, Montgomery 

Kemp, Thomas Read, Lewes 

Kenrick, William, Bletchingley 

Kensington, lord, Haverfordwest 

> *Kibblewhite, James, Wootton 
Basset 

> *Kindlay, Kirkman, Glasgow 
King, sir J. Dashwood, bart. ; 
> Chipping Wycombe 
) Kingston, John, Lymington 
*Kirkwall, lord, Denbigh 
Knatchbu'l, sir Edw. bart. ; Kent 
Knox, Thomas, Tyrone 

' *Lacon, Edm. Knowles, Yar- 

, mouth, Norfolk 
© ¥Lamb, Thos. Phillipps, Rye 
Lambton, Ralph John, Durham 

Langton, col. W. Gore, Somer- 
setshire 

Lascelles, lord viscount, North- 
allerton 

Lascelles, hon. H., Yorkshire, 
also for Pontefract 

Latouche, David, jun. Cather- 
loghshire 

Latouche, Robert, Kildare 

Latouche, John, Leitrim 

Leach, Juhn, Seaford 

*Leader, Wm., Camelford 

Lefevre, Charles Shaw, Reading 

Leigh, James Henry, Bedwin 

Leigh, Robert Holt, Wigan 

*Leigh, major Charles, New Ross 

Lemon, sir Wm. bart. ; Cornwall 

Lemon, colonel John, Truro 

Leslie, col. Charles P., Monaghan 

Lester, Benjamin Lester, Poole 

*Lewis, Thomas F., Beaumaris 

Littleton, Edw. John, Stafford- 
shire 

Lloyd, James M. Steyning 





Lloyd, Hardress, King’s county 

Lioyd, s r Edw. Price, Fiint 

Lockhart, col. William Elliot, 
Selkuk 

Lockhart, J. Ingram, Oxford 

Loftus. general Wm. Yarmouth, 
Norfoik 

Long, right hon. Charles, Hasle- 
mere 

Long, Richard Godolphin, Wilt- 
shire 

Longfield, col. Mountiford, Cork 
city 

* Lopes, 
staple 

Lovaine, lord, Berealston 

Lowndes, William, Buckingham- 
shire 

Lowther, lord, Cockermouth 

Lowther, John, Cockermouth, 
also for Cumberland 

Lowther, col. James, Appleby 

*Lowther, hon. H. Cecil, West- 
moreland 

*Lubbock, John Wm. Leomin- 
ster 

Lushington, Steph. R., Canter- 
bury 

Luttrell, J. Fownes, Minehead 

*Luttrell, J. F. jun., Minehead 

Lygon, hon, William Beauch, 
Worcestershire 

Lyttleton, hon. W. H. Worces- 
tershire 

Macdonald, James, Sutherland- 
shire 

*Macdonald, 
Plympton 

*Mackenzie, hon. W. Frederick, 
Ross-shire 

Madocks, Will. Alex. Boston 

Magens, Magens Dorien, Lud- 
gershall 

* Maginnis, Richard, sen., En- 
niskillen 

Mahon, hon. gen. Stephen, Ros- 
common 

Maitland, Ebenezer, F. Walling- 
ford 

*Maitland, gen. 
Jedburgh, &c. 

*Majoribanks, John, jun., Bute- 
shire 

Manners, lord 
Cambridgeshire 

Manners, general Robert, Cam- 
bridge 

Manners, hon. Robert, Leicester- 
shire 

Manning, William, Evesham 

*March, earl of, Chichester 

Markham, adm. John, Ports- 
mouth 

Marryatt, Jos. Sandwich 

*Marsh, Charles, E. Retford 

Martin, Henry, Kinsale 

*Martin, John, ‘l'ewkesbury 

Mathew, hon. col. Mont. Tip- 
perary ; 

Maule, hon. Wm. Forfarshire 

May, sir Edward, Belfast 

M’Naghten, E. A. Orford 

Meade, hon. col, John, Down 


sir M. Masseh, Barn- 


Ronald George, 


hon. Thomas 


Charles Som. 





Mellish, William, Middlesex 

*Metge, John, Dundalk 

*Methuen, Paul, Wiltshire 

*Meyler, Richard, Winchester 

Mildmay, sir H. St. J. C. St. J. 
Winchester 

Miller, sir Thomas, bart., Portas 
mouth 

Mills, Charles, Warwick 

*Milne, Alex., Cullen, &c. 

Milnes, Robert P., Pontefract 

Mi'ton, viscount, Yorkshire 

*Mitford, Wm., New Romney 

Molyneux, H. T. Howard, 
Arundel 

Molyneux, H. Howard, Glouces- 
ter 

Monck, sir C. M. L. bart., Nor- 
thumberland 

Montgomery, sir J. bart., Pee- 
bleshire 

Moutgomery, sir H. C., Yare 
mouth, Hants 

Moore, Peter, Coventry 

Moore, lord Henry. Lisburne 

Moorsom, admiral Rub., Queen- 
borough 

Mordaunt, sir Charles, bart., 
Warwickshire 

Morgan, sir Charles, bart., Mon- 
mouthshire 

* Morgan, Charles, Brecon 

Morland, Scrope Bernard, St. 
Mawes 

Morpeth, lord viscount, Cume 
berland 

Morris, capt. Robt., Gloucester 

Mostyn, sir Thomas, bart., Flint- 
shire 

Muncaster, lord, Westmoreland 

Mundy, Edward Miller; Derby- 
shire 

Murray, gen. sir John, Wey- 
mouth 

*Neale, sir Harry, Lymington 

Needham, hon. gen. F., Newry 

*Neville, Richard, Wexford 

Neville, hon. Richard, Berkshire 

Newark, visc., Nottinghamshire 

Newport, right hon. sir J. bt. 
Waterford 

Nicholl, right hon. sir J., knight, 
Bedwin 

Noel, Ch. N., Rutland 

North, Dudley, Richmond, York- 
shire 

Northey, 
Cornwall 

Nugent, lord, Aylesbury 

Odell, col. Wiiliam, Limerick 
county 

*Ogle, Henry Meade, Drogheda 

O’Hara, Charles, Sligo county 

O'Neill, hon. J. R. Bruce, Aotrim 

Onslow, hon. T. C., Guildford 

*Onslow, Arthur, Guildford 

Ord, William, Morpeth 

*Osbaldeston, George, East Ret- 
ford, Notts 

Osborne, lord F, G., Cambridge- 
shire 

*Osborne, John, Queenborough 

Ossuiston, lord, Knaresborough 


William, Newport, 
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Owen, sir John, bart., Pembroke- 
shire, also for Pembroke 

Paget, hon. major Berkeley, 
Anglesea 

Paget, hon. captain Charles, Car- 
narvon 

Paget, hon. Edward, Milborne 
Port 

Pakenham, hon. Herc. R., West- 
meath 

Palmer, lieut. col. Charles, Bath 

Palmerston, lord viscount, Cam- 
bridge University 

Parnell, sir Henry, bart, Queen’s 
county 

Peel, sir Robert, bart., Tamworth 

Peel, right hon. Robert, Chip- 
penham 

Peirse, Henry, Northallerton 

Pelham, hon. Charles Anderson, 
Lincolnshire 

Pelham, hon. G. A., Newton, 
Hants 

*Pellew, Pownoll Bastard, Laun- 
ceston 

Percy, hon. Josceline, Berealston 

Perring, sir John, Hythe 

*Phillips, George, Ivelchester 

Phipps, hon. gen. Edm., Scar- 
borough 

Piggott, sir Arth. knt. Horsham 

Pitt, Wm. Morton, Dorsetshire 

*Pitt, Joseph, Cricklade 

Piumer, sir Tho. knt., Downton 

*Plumer,. Win., Higkam Ferrers 

*Plunkett, right bon, W. C. 
Dublin University 

Pocock, George, Bridgewater 

Pole, hon. W. W., Queen’s 
county 

Pole, sir Ch. Morrice, bart., 
Plymouth 

Ponsonby, right hon. G. Peter- 
borough 

Ponsonby, hon. Fred., Galway 

*Ponsonby, hon. Frederick, Kil- 
kenny county 

*Ponsonby, hon. col. W., Lon- 
donderry 

Porcher, J. Dupre, Old Sarum 

Porter, gen. George, Stockbridge 

Portman, Edw. Berkeley, Dor- 
setshire 

Powell, John K., Shropshire 

Power, Rich., Waterford county 

Poyntz, W. Stephen, Callington 

Prendergast, Mic. G., Saltash 

*Preston, Richard, Ashburton 

Price, Richard, New Radnor 

*Pringle, major genera] W. H., 
St. Germains 

Prittie, hon. F. Aldborough, Tip- 
perary 

*Protheroe, Edward, Bristol 

Pym, Francis, Bedfordshire 

Quin, hon. Windham, Limerick 
county 


. *Raine, Jonathan,Newport, Corn- 


wall 
Ramsbottom, Jn, jun., Windsor 


‘*Ramsden, J. C., Malton 


*Rancliffe, lord, Nottingham 
*Rashleighb, Wm., Fowey 





Richardson, William, Armagh 
county 

*Riddell, sir J. B., Selkirk, &c. 

*Ridley, Matt. White, Newe- 
castle-upon-Tyne 

Robarts, Abr., Worcester 

Robinson, gen. John, Bishop’s 
castle 

Robinson, hon, Frederick John, 
Rippon 

*Robinson, George Abercrombie, 
Honiton 

*Robson, Rich. Bateman, Shaftes- 
bury 

Rochfort, Gustavus, Westmeath 

*Rogers, sir John Leman, Cal- 
lington 

Rose, right hon. George, Christ- 
church 

Rose, Geo, Henry, Southampton 

*Rose, col. Hugh, Cromartyshire 

*Rowley, sir Wm., Suffolk 

*Round, John, jun., Ipswich 

*Russell, lord George William, 
Bedford 

Russell, lord William, Tavistock 

Russell, Matthew, Saltash 

Ryder, right hon. Richard, Ti- 
verton 

Saville, Albany, LL. D., Oak- 
hampton 

*Saxton, sir Charles, Malmes- 
bury, also for Cashel 

*Scott, Samue!, Camelford 

Scott, right hon. sir W. knight, 
Oxford University 

Scudamore, Richard Phil., Here- 
ford 

Sebright, sir John S. Hertford- 
shire 

Seymour, lord Robert, Carmar- 
thenshire . 

*Shakespeare, Arthur, Portar- 
lington 

Shaw, Robert, Dublin city. 

Shaw, sir James, London 

*Shaw, Benjamin, Westbury 

Sheldon, Ralph, Wilton 

Shelley, Timothy, New Shoreham 

Shiffner, George, Lewes 

Shipley, William, St. Mawes 

Simeon, John, Reading 

Simpson, hon. John, Wenlock 

Simson, George, Maidstone 

Singleton, Mark, Eye 

Smith, Joshua, Devizes 

Smith, Samuel, Leicester 

Smith, George, Wendover 

Smith, Abel, Wendover 

Smith, John, Nottingham 

Smith, Tho. Assheton, Andover 

Smith, William, Norwich 

*Smith, Christopher, St. Albans 

*Smith, Robert, Grantham 

Smith, George, Midhurst 

Smyth, John Henry, Cambridge 
University 

Sneyd, Nathaniel, Cavan 

Somerset, lord Arthur, Mon- 
mouthshire 

Somerset, lord Cha. Monmouth 

Somerset, right hon. R. E. H. 
Gloucestershire 





Somerville, sir M. bart., Meath 

Speirs, Arch., Renfrewshire 

Spencer, lord Fran. A., Oxford 
shire ie 

Staniforth, John, Kingston-u 
Hull 

Stanley, lord, lancashire ; 

*St. Asaph, viscount, Weobly 7 

*St. Paul, col. H. H., Berwick 

*St. Paul, H. D. C., Bridport 

Stephen, James, East Grinstead 

Stewart, sir James, bart., Done 
gal-county 

Stewart, hon. gen. C. W., Lon 
donderry county 

*Stewart, hon. gen. W., Wig 
townshire 

Stewart, hon, maj. general, J. K 
Stranraer, &c. : 

Stewart, right hon. sir James 
Tyrone 

Stirling, sir Walter, bart., 
Ives ‘ 

Stopford, hon, Ed., Marlboroug)™ 

Strahan, Andrew, Aldeburgh | 

Strutt, colonel Joseph Holden)’ 
Malden 

Stuart, lord William, Cardiff 

Sullivan, right hon. John, As' 
burton 

*Sullivan, sir Henry, Liucol 
also for Rye 

Sumner, George Holme, Surry 

Sutton, right hon. C.°M., Sca 
borough 

*Sutton, sir Thomas, Surry 

Swann, Henry, Penryn 

Sykes, sir M. M. bart. York 

Symonds, Tho.; Powell, Here? 
ford i 

Talbot, Rich. Wogan, Dubl 
county 

*Talbot, sir Charles, Bletc 
ingley 

Tavistock, marquis, Bedfordshire 

Taylor, Charles William, Wells F 

Taylor, M. Angelo, Poole ; 

*¥Teed, John, Grampound ? 

Tempest, sir H, Vane, bart.) 
Durham Ve 

Temple, earl, Buckinghamshire 

Thompson, sir T. B. bart., ao 
chester 

Thompson, Thos., Midhurst 

Thornton, Robert, Colchester 

Thornton, Henry, Southwark 

*Thornton, lieutenant..gen. W., 
Woodstock 

Thynne, lord John, Bath 

Tighe, William, Wicklow 

*Tomlins, W. Edward, Christ 
church 

Townshend, lord John, Knarey 
borough 

Towushend, hon. W. A., Whit), 
church 

*Townshend, lord C, V. Fj 
Tamworth 

*Trail, Henry, Weymouth, &c 

Tremayne, John Hearle, Cort 
wall 

Tudway, Clement, Wells 

Vanderheyden, David, East Loo 
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ane, hon. W. J. F., Win- 


chelsea 
nsittart, right hon. N., Har- 


wich 
ughan, hon. John, Cardigan 
ughan, sir R. W. bart., Me- 
ionethshire 
reker, right hon. col., Limerick 
prnon, George, G. V., Litch- 
field 
yse, Rich. W. H. H., Honiton 
allace, right hon, T., Wey- 
mouth, &e. 
alpole, lord Horatio, King’s 
Lyon 
alpole, hon. general George, 
Dungarvon 
ard, Robert, Haslemere 
ard, hon. J. W., Ivelchester 
John Ashley, Lost- 


arrender, sir G., Truro 
Vebster, sir G. bart., Sussex 





Wedderburne, sir David, bart., 
St. Andrews, &c. 
Welby, Wm. Earle, Grantham 
*Wellesley, W. Long, St. Ives 
Wellesley, Richard, Yarmouth, 
Hants 
Wemyss, gen. Wm., Fifeshire 
Western, Charles Callis, Essex 
Wharton, John, Beverley 
Wharton, Richard, Durham city 
Whitbread, Samuel, Bedford 
*White, Matthew, Hythe 
Whitmore, Thomas, Bridgenorth 
Wigram, Robert, Fowey 
*Wilberforce, William, Bramber 
Wilder, general Francis John, 
Arundel 
Wilkins, Walter, Radnorshire 
Williams, Owen, Great Marlow 
*Williams, Robert, jun., Dor- 
chester 
Williams, sir Robert, bart., Car- 
narvonshire 





Willoughby, 
upon-Trent 

*Wilson, colonel Tho., Stafford 

Winnington, sir Tho. Edward, 
Droitwich 

*Wise, Ayshford, Totness 

Wood, sir Mark, Gatton 

Wood, col. Thomas, Breconshire 

Wortley, J. A. Stuart, Bossiney 

*Wright, John Atkyns, Oxford 

*Wrottesley, Henry, Brackley 

Wyatt, Charles, Sudbury 

Wyndham, Thomas, Glamor. 
ganshire 

Wynn, sir W. Williams, bart. 
Denbighshire 

Wynn, Charles Watkin Wm., 
Montgomeryshire 

Yarmouth, earl of, Antrim 

Yorke, right hon. Ch. P., Lis- 
keard 

Yorke, adm. sir J. S., Sandwich 


Henry, Newark- 
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CABINET MINISTERS. 


Earl of Harrowby - - - < 
Lord Eldon- - - - - “ 
Earl of Westmoreland - - 
Earl of Liverpool - - - - ~ 


Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart 


Lord Viscount Melville - - 
Earl Mulgrave - - + - - 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth - - 
Lord Viscount Castlereagh - 


Earl Bathurst - - - - - 


Earl of Buckinghamshire —- 


Right Hon, Charles Bathurst - - 


Lord President of the Council. 
Lord High Chancellor. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister) f 
Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of the Ex! 
; chequer. ‘ 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
; Secretary of State for the Department of Ws 
and the Colonies. 
} President of the Board of Controul for the Af 
fairs of India. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 


NOT OF THE CABINET. 


Right Hon. George Rose- - - 
Earl of Clanearty - - - - i 
Right Hon. F. J. Robinson - - 
Right Hon. Charles Long - 

Lord Charles Somerset - - 

Earl of Chichester- - - - 

Earl of Sandwich - - - - 

Viscount Palmerston - - - 

Right Hon, Charles Arbuthnot 

Richard Wharton, esq. - - 

Sir William Grant - - 

Sir Thomas Plumer - 

Sir William Garrow - 


Persons 


Duke of Richmond - - 
Lord Manners - - - - 
Right Hon. Robert Peel - 
Right Hon, W. Fitzgerald 


Treasurer of the Navy. 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 


Joint Paymaster-General of the Forces, 


; Joint Postmaster-General. 
Secretary at War. 


Secretaries of the Treasury, 


Master of the Rolls. 
Attorney General. 
Solicitor General. 


THE Ministry OF IRELAND. 


- Lord Lieutenant. 
Lord High Chancellor. 
Chief Secretary. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, appointed 
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the Twenty-fourth Day -of 
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Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 24, 1812. 


MEETING or tHe New PARLIAMENT. } 
This being the day appointed for the 
meeting of the New Parliament, the Lord 
Chancellor came to the House about a 
quarter past two o’clock, and having taken 
his seat upon the woolsack, he immedi- 
ately rose and said, “ My lords, I have to 
acquaint you, that his royal highness the 
Prince Regent not being able to attend 
in person this day, has been pleased to 
issue, in the name and on behalf of his 
Majesty, a Commission under the Great 
Seal, empowering certain Commissioners, 
named therein, to open this present Par- 
liament.’””? The Lords Commissioners then 
present, namely, his royal highness the 
duke of York, his royal highness the duke 
of Cumberland, the Lord Chancellor, the 
earl of Liverpool, and the earl of West- 
moreland, being robed and having taken 
their seats, the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod (sir Thomas Tyrwhitt) was 
commanded to order the attendance of 
the Commons, a number of whom forth- 
with appeared, preceded by the clerks of 
the House." The Commission was then 
read, and the Lord Chancellor spoke as 
follows: « My lords, and gentlemen of 
the House of Commons; We have it in 
command from his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, to let you know, that he 
will, as soon as the members of both 
Houses shall be sworn, declare to you the 
causes of his calling this Parliament ; and 
it being necessary that a Speaker of the 
House of Commons should be first chosen, 
( VOL. XXIV. ) 


it is his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent’s pleasure, that you, gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, repair to the 
place where you are to sit, and proceed to 
the choice of some proper person to be 
your Speaker, and that you present such 
person here to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, 
for the Prince Regent’s royal approba- 
tion.”—The Commons immediately with- 
drew, and the lords commissioners retired 
to unrobe. On their return the House re- 
sumed, and prayers were read. The 
Lord Chancellor then took the oaths singly 
at the table ; after which the other peers 
present, took the oaths and their seats in 
the usual manner. The earl of Mulgrave 
was introduced by the Garter King at 
Arms, between the earls of Westmoreland 
and Harrowby, and his patent of creation 
read; he also took the oaths and his seat. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, November 24. 


Cuotce oF A SPEAKEK.] At three 
o’clock, when nearly 200 members, pre- 
viously sworn in by lord Cholmondeley, 
{lord steward of the Prince Regerit’s 
household) in the long gallery, were pre- 
sent, in their own House, they were sum- 
moned, by the Black Kod, to attend at the 
bar of the House of Peers, to hear the 
Commission read for assembling the pre- 
sent Parliament. The great majority ac- 
cordingly accompanied the senior clerk, 
Mr. Ley, to the upper House, and on 
their return, after a short pause, 

The right hon. Sir John Nicholl rose, and 
addressing himself to the Deputy to the 
Clerk of the House (who standing up, 
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pointed to him, and then sat down) spake 
to the effect following: 

Mr. Ley ;—The Message from the sove- 
reign, which has just been delivered, 
having recommended the choice of a 
Speaker to the immediate attention of the 
fone; it seems: proper that we should 
proceed without delay to that highly in- 
teresting function; a function which is 
justly considered as the ancient and un- 
doubted privilege of the House, and the 
proper exercise of which, is of the ut- 
most importance to the charaeter and 
honour of the House itself, to the rights 
and liberties of the people, and conse- 
quently to the welfare, prosperity, and 
happiness of this great and extensive em- 
pire. | 

A brief consideration of the principal 
duties of the office, and of the qualities 
necessary to their discharge, will in some 
measure assist in guiding us to a proper 
choices 

The duties are many and arduous ; the 
principal of them appear to be—to ar- 
range and conduct the various proceed- 
ings of the House, in its legislative and 
inquisitorial capacities—to preside over 
its deliberations, and enforce the due ob- 
servance of its order and decorum—to 
communicate its approbation, to denounce 
its censures, to guard its privileges, to 
assert its rights, and to maintain its dig- 
nity. Added to these, the private bu- 
siness of the House (as it is called) forms 
no inconsiderable portion of the labours 
of the Speaker, in the present increased 
and improving state of the wealth, and 
population of the country. 

_ The proper discharge of these manifold 
duties, requires talents and attainments of 
no ordinary dimensions, and which are 
but rarely found united in the same indi- 
vidual,‘ for there is hardly an eminent 
quality that can elevate or adorn the 
human character, which may not, in the 
execution of this high office, be occasion- 
ally called forth into exercise. “7 

To an understanding enlightened and 
highly cultivated, to learning extensive 
and various, to an ardent, yet well regu- 
lated attachment to the constitution, must 
be added, a profound and minute acquain- 
tance with the history and laws of the 
country, and an accurate knowledge of 
the forms .and regulations of parliament, 
as recorded in its voluminous proceedings, 
and as existing in the unwritten usages 
and practice of the House. 
“Nor should we overlook even the subor- 
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dinate qualities, of punctuality of attend. 
ance, and of expedition coupled with cor- 
rectness in-the dispatch of public business, 

Among the requisites for presiding over 
the deliberations of the House, and ‘pre- 
serving its order and decorum, may be 
noticed a soundness of judgment united 
to a promptness of decision, a firmness 
that shall repress contention, with a sua- 
vity which shall soften asperity and disarm 
irritation, a temper not to be ruffled by 
rudeness or pertinacity, a patient vigi- 
lance that can bear the fatigue of pro- 
tracted debate, but above all, a strict im- 
partiality that shall secure the universal 
confidence of the House. 

The Thanks and Honours of the House 
would lose a part of their high value, if 
communicated by its organ and represen- 
tative without dignity of manner and ex- 
pression ; its reprimands and censures 
would be deprived, in some degree, of 
their corrective force and effect, if de- 
nounced without that tone and demeanour 
of authority, which commands respect. 

In watching over the Privileges of the 
House, and guarding them against en- 
croachment, in asserting its rights and 
maintaining its dignity, we must look for 
independence above controul, and inte- 
grity beyond the reach of influence. 

With respect to the Private Business, it 
may be sufficient to observe,, that it re- 
quires facility of access, urbanity and 
courteousness in intercourse, frankness in 
communication, an indefatigable industry” 
in investigating conflicting claims, an at- 
tention that can fix itself upon minute 
details, and an anxious watchfulness to 
guard the interests of the unprotected and 
absent. 

Nor are the liberal hospitalities and a 
splendour of life, corresponding with the 
munificence of parliament, and suitable 
to the high station of the first and most 
distinguished commoner of. the realm, 
wholly without their grace or value, 

These appear to be the most prominent 
qualities to be sought in the person, whom 
the House shall select for its choice. 

If in presuming to propose a person for 
that choice, it had been necessary to be 
guided by my own uninstructed discern- 
ment and opinion, I should have. known 
myself sufficiently to have shrunk from 
the task, and to have left its execution to 
some other member, whose superior 
weight and consideration might better en- 
title his recommendation to the concur- 
rence of the House. 
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That this great nation sending to par- 
liament~the representatives of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, chosen, by 
the happy practice of the constitution, 
from the most eminent and enlightened of 
every class of society, should furnish se- 
veral persons competently qualified for the 
discharge of this high office, many and ar- 
duous as its duties appear to be, it would 
be improper and unjust to question; but 
I cannot avoid congratulating myself, and 
I venture to congratulate the House, that 
upon the present occasion it is unneces- 
sary to select upon the mere hope and 
future promise of competent qualification, 
but that the House may fix its choice 
upon the secure basis of tried excellence 
and unerring experience. Those mem- 
bers, who are now present for the first 
time, may have supposed, while I have 
been endeavouring to describe the rare 
qualities which should unite in the person 
to be designated for the Chair of the 
House, that I have been tracing the out- 
lines of a picture, which could exist only 
in imagination; but those, who have sat 
in former parliaments, will have recog. 
nized a portrait, however faintly and im- 
perfectly drawn, of that highly gifted 
person, who in the four last parliaments, 
filled the Chair of this House, in a manner 
that procured to him the unequivocal test 
of universal admiration, esteem and con- 
fidence. It is unnecessary to propose the 
name of Mr. ABBOT; and it is no less 
superfluous to refer back to those qualities, 
which in earlier life marked him out as 
an upright and enlightened member of 
parliament, firmly attached to our inva- 
luable constitution, and ‘zealously engaged 
in promoting the interests and welfare of 
the country, and which originally recom- 
mended him to the choice of the House. 

It is not without being unfeignedly 
conscious of considerable presumption, 
that an individual with so little preten- 
sion has now ventured to address the 
House upon this its first meeting, and upon 
So interesting and important a subject. 
An apology is unquestionably due; but 
I must throw myself upon the candour 
and indulgence of the House, frankly ac- 
knowledging that I could ‘not resist the 
gratification which would be afforded me, 
by an opportunity of publicly testifying 
and expressing (though in terms very 
inadequate to my own feelings, and very 
insufficient to satisfy those of the House) 
the strong sentiments of esteem and regard, 
of veneration and respect, to which the 

1 
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eminent person already mentioned is so 
justly entitled. I could not withstand the 


pleasure and satisfaction of proposing, and 
I anticipate with perfect confidence the 
unanimous concurrence of the House in 
the motion which I now make, “ That 
the right hon. Cuartes Assot do take 
the Chair of this House as Speaker.” 


Then William Ralph Cartwright, esq. 
addressing himself likewise to the Deputy 
to the Clerk of the House (who standing 
up, pointed to him, and then sat down) 
spake to the effect following : 


Mr. Ley; in rising to second the mo- 
tion of my right hon. and learned friend, 
the only difficulty which I experience, 
arises from my inability to do justice to 
the task. I derive, however, some satis 
faction in reflecting that the claims which 
it is my part to support, are such as have 
been long recognised by the House in the 
tried talent and known integrity which 
have been so often and conspicuously dis- 
played by Mr. Abbot. ‘It is my sincere 
belief, that no man who has witnessed the 
conduct of that gentleman during the 
period in which he has filled the impor- 
tant, the elevated, and arduous office of 
Speaker of this House, can entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion, or refuse to join in the 
unanimous declaration of his peculiar 
qualifications for discharging its duties 
with honour to himself, and advantage to 
the interests of the public. I cannot con- 
ceive that there will be more than one 
opinion on this subject. (A general cry of 
hear!) Sir, i do not mean to repeat the 
enumeration of all those high and requi- 
site qualifications truly and ably described 
by the right hon. mover. It would be 
difficult to name an individual, ia whom 
amore complete union of them’ all is to 
be discovered than in the individual whom 
he has proposed. All parties concur, or 
rather, all party is discdrded upon this 
subject. But we ought not to forget that 
long before Mr. Abbot was raised to that 
situation in which he has been so distin- 
guished, his ability, research and indostry 
had been usefully exercised, had attracted 
the attention and secured the confidence 
of the House. I confess that I feel no 
small share of gratification in the distine- 
tion of seconding a motion that promises 
to be so beneficial to the interests of the 
House, and with respect to which, I can 
confidently anticipate an entire unanimity 
of sentiment. 
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The House loudly calling Mr. Abbot 
to the Chair, 


Mr. Abbot stood up in his place and 
said : 


« Mr. Ley; in rising to address the 
House upon the present occasion, it is im- 
possible that-I should not be desirous of 
returning my cordial thanks to my right 
hon. and honourable friends for the terms, 
prompted by their personal kindness’ to- 
wards me, in which they have proposed 
my name to the consideration of the 
House; and I have also to acknowledge 
with gratitude the favourable manner in 
which the House has been pleased to re- 
ceive that proposition. 

« But I can assure the House with per- 
fect sincerity, that if I should be called 
again to that high station, I should enter 
upon the discharge of its various and ar- 
duous duties, confiding in nothing but the 
hope and expectation of the same conti- 
nued indulgence and support, which I 
have heretofore experienced in the same 
situation. 

«‘ Long attention to the forms of parlia- 
ment, and the habits of official life, may 
be useful, to a certain extent, in regula- 
ting the large and growing mass of our 
public and private business, and also in 
discharging those other less ostensible, but 
not less laborious duties, incident to the 
various public trusts and commissions 
which of late years have been added to 
the occupations of the Chair. But these 
are not the main difficulties of the office 
which the House is now called upon to 
supply; for such are the many new,— 
unlooked for,—and ever-varying occur- 
rences which frequently and suddenly 
arise in the course of our proceedings here, 
that unless the House be prepared (for the 
maintenance of its own authority and dig- 
nity) to give a prompt and effectual sup- 
port to whichever of its members may be 
placed in that Chair,—all other, conside- 
rations are superfluous, and his best en- 
deavours will be unavailing. 

« With this declaration of my own sen- 
timents, respecting what the House has 
a right to require, and also what it ought 
to be prepared to bestow, in the choice 
which it is about to make, I most humbly 
submit myself to its disposal, praying only 
that this first act of its proceeding may 
never become detrimental either to its in- 
terests or to its honour.” 


Mr. Abbot being then led to the 
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Chair by the Mover and Seconder,—said : 

«With a deep sense of the duties 
which belong to this Chair, and a firm 
reliance, that so long as these duties shall 
be faithfully discharged, I may presume 
to expect the support of the House,—I 
beg leave to return my humble acknow- 
ledgments for this distinguished and re- 
peated proof of its favor and confidence, 
and to assure the House of my entire de- 
votion to its service.” 

And thereupon he sat down in the 
Chair; and then the mace, which before. 
lay under the table, was laid upon the 
table. 

Lord Castlereagh then spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ I apprehend that till his 
royal highness the Prince Regent’s inten- 
tions in calling this parliament together 
be made known, it will be the pleasure of 
the House to adjourn from day to day, 
without entering, upon any business. I 
therefore rise to offer a motion to that ef- 
fect. But previous to coming to this con- 
clusion, I trust, 1 may be permitted to 
enjoy the satisfaction of congratulating 
the House on seeing that seat again occu- 
pied by the right hon. gentleman, whose 
conduct in it before had secured to him 
universal respect and admiration. We 
must, as members of this House, feel it to 
be a matter of great congratulation to each 
other, to have an individual returned to 
parliament whom we. can elect to that 
situation, in which he has.already so pre- 
eminently distinguished himself, to his 
own honour, and to the benefit of the 
House and of the country. It is a matter 
of congratulation that the first step we 
have taken is likely to redound to the 
public advantage, and to the general good, 
as well as to the particular interest of this 
assembly. Marked as this election has 
been by an universal expression of senti- 
ment that cannot be doubted, you, Sir, 
must feel that you possess, in the un-' 
bounded confidence of this House, the 
means and authority necessary to enable 
you to discharge with dignity and effect 
the important duties deposited in your 
hands. Under these circumstances, I will 
not detain the House longer by dilating 
on the topics so ably and fully opened by 
the right hon. mover, but conclude by 
proposing that this House do now adjourn.” 


Choice of a Speaker. 


The House accordingly adjourned till 
to-morrow. 
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Choice of a Speaker. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, November 25. 


The House of Commons having been 
summoned by the Black Rod, the Speaker 
elect, Mr. Abbot, addressed tie Lords Com- 
missioners: — 

«My lords; His Majesty’s faithful 
Commons (in obedience to the commands 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and behalf of his Ma- 
jesty) have proceeded to exercise their 
antient and unquestionable right of elect- 
ing a Speaker; and it is now my duty to 
acquaint your lordships that their Choice 
has fallen upon me. 

« Whatever considerations may have 
weighed with the House of Commons in 
forming this. determination, they well 
know, that their choice must nevertheless 
await the royal pleasure:—And I now, 
with all humbleness, do on their behalf 
present myself in this place, in order that 
his Majesty’s faithful Commons may learn, 
whether it be his Majesty’s royal will 
that they shall proceed to a reconsidera- 
tion of the Choice which they have thus 
made.” 


The Lord Chancellor then said : 


«“ Mr. Abbot; we have it in command 
from his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, acting on behalf of his Majesty, to 
inform you, that after the eminent proofs 
which you have given of your ability and 
integrity in the execution of this impor- 
tant office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to which you have been so re- 
peatedly called, his Royal Highness in the 
name of his Majesty doth fully approve 
the Choice which the Commons have 
made, and that his Royal Highness there- 
fore, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, doth approve and confirm you to 
be their Speaker.” 


The Speaker then said: 


“ My lords ;-since his Royal Highness 
has been graciously pleased to approve 
the Choice made by his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, I most humbly submit myself 
to his royal will and pleasure: 

“ And I do now in the name and behalf 
of the Commons of the United Kingdom in 
Parliament assembled, lay claim (by hum- 
ble petition) to all their antient and un- 
doubted rights and privileges; more espe- 
cially, Freedom of Speech in debate; 
freedom from arrest and molestation for 
themselves, their servants, and estates; free 
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access to the royal presence as occasion 


.|may require; and the most favourable 


construction of all their proceedings. 

“ For myself, I have also to crave his 
Majesty’s gracious indulgence, and that 
no imperfections of mine in the discharge 
of my duties, may be laid to the account 
of his Majesty’s faithful Commons.” 


The Lord Chancellor replied : 


‘«¢ Mr. Speaker; his royal highness the 
Prince Regent hath commanded us to as- 
sure you, that acting in the name, and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, he doth most 
willingly grant to the House of Commons 
all the privileges which have ever been 
granted or allowed to the House of Com- 
mons by his Majesty or any of his royal 
predecessors. 

« With respect to what rapes yourself, 
Mr. Speaker, we are required to assure you 
that the most favourable construction will 
always be put upon your words and ac- 
tions, if it can be necessary that such an 
assurance should be given to a person, so 
eminently distinguished for his knowledge 
of the rules and usages of parliament.” 

The Commons then withdrew, and the 
Lords Commissioners retired to unrobe. 
After which the Clerk proceeded to swear 
in the Peers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 25. 

The Usher of the Black Rod, at twelve 
o'clock, summoned the House to the 
Peers, in order that they might inform: 
the Lords Commissioners on whom the 
choice of Speaker of the House of Com- 


mons had fallen. Mr., Abbot, followed 
by all the members present, accordingly 
proceeded to the House of Peers. 

The Speaker having been confirmed in 
his office by the Lords Commissioners, ad- 
dressed the House at his return from the 
House of Lords : 

“I have to acquaint the House, that 
this House has been in the House of Peers, 
where the Lords authorised by his.Majes- 
ty’s Commission have declared, That his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, has been pleased to approve of the 
Choice which this House has made in electe 
ing me to be their Speaker. 

« And I have thereupon in the name 
and on behalf of the Commons of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom in parliament assembled, 
laid claim to all their antient and undoubt- 
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ed rights and privileges: Freedom of 
Speech in debate, Freedom from arrest 
— and molestation for themselves, their ser- 
vants, and estates ; free access to the royal 
presence as occasion may require, and the 
most favourable construction of all their 
proceedings ;—all which have been grant- 
ed and allowed in as ample a manner as 
ever they were granted and allowed by 
any of his Majesty’s royal predecessors. 

« For the high honour conferred upon 
me by this House, and confirmed by his 
Majesty’s royal approbation, I have again 
to tender my best acknowledgments, and 
to repeat the assurances of my fixed pur- 
pose to serve this House with diligence, 
fidelity and:impartiality. 

« At present, I must call to their re- 
membrance that the first proceeding is for 
each member to take the Oaths of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy at the table, to 
make and subscribe the Declaration ; and 
also to take and subscribe the Oaths of 
Abjuration “and Qualification, as by law 
required.” 

A-general cry of hear! hear! followed 
this speech, and the Speaker proceeded, as 
the first Commoner, to take the oaths. He 
afterwards placed himself in his Chair. 
The other members were then called up 
to the table in alphabetical order, accord- 
ing to the counties they represented, and 
took the oaths. Generally speaking only 
one or two appeared from each ‘county, 
until the name of Cornwall was pro- 
nounced, when more than twenty mem- 
bers left the ministerial benches, and ad- 
vanced to receive the oaths. This re- 
markable disproportion excited not a 
little mirth in the House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, November 30. 


Tue Prince Recent’s Sprecn oN 
OPENING THE SeEsston.] Their lordships 
began to assemble about twelve o’clock. 
Peeresses and ladies, with peers orders, 
were admitted into the body of the House ; 
who, together with a numerous attend- 
ance of peers, in their robes, made an ap- 
pearance seldom, if ever, equalled for its 
elegance and splendour. At two his royal 
highness the Prince Regent entered the 
House, and took his seat on the throne. 
A Message was immediately conveyed, 
— Usher: of the Black Rod, to the 

ouse of Commons, requiring their attend- 
ance, to receive his Royal Highness’s com- 
munication, Accordingly, the Speaker, 
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accompanied by a great number of mem. 
bers, appeared at their lordships’ bar. 

His Royal Highness then delivered the 
following most gracious Speech : 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« Tt is with the deepest concern that I 
am obliged to announce to you, at the 
opening of this parliament, the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented imdisposi- 
tion, and the diminution of the hopes 
which I have most anxiously entertained 
of his recovery. 

“ The situation of Public Affairs has 
induced me to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of meeting you after the late Elec« 
tions. I am persuaded you will cordially 
participate in the satisfaction which I de- 
rive from the improvement of our pros- 
pects during the course of the present 
year. 

« The valour and intrepidity displayed 
by his Majesty’s Forces and those of: bis 
Allies in the peninsula, on so*many occa- 
sions during this campaign, and ‘the con- 
summate skill and judgment with which 
the operations have been conducted by 
General the Marquis of Wellington, have 
led to consequences of the utmost im- 
portance to the common cause. 

« By transferring the War into the in- 
terior of Spain, and by the glorious and 
ever memorable Victory obtaimed at Sala- 
manca, he has compelled the enemy to 
raise the siege of Cadiz; and the southern 
provinces of that kingdom have been 
delivered from the power and arms of 


»France. * 


« Although I cannot but regret that the 
efforts of the enemy, combined with a 
view to one great operation, have render 
ed it necessary to withdraw from the 
Siege of Burgos, and to evacuate Madrid; 
for the purpose of concentrating the main 
body of the allied forces; these efforts of 
the enemy have nevertheless, been at- 
tended with important sacrifices on their 
part, which must materially contribute to 
extend the resources and facilitate the ex- 
ertions of the Spanish nation. 

“I am confident I may rely on your 
determination to continue. to afford ever 
aid in support of a contest which bas first 
given to the continent‘of Europe the ex- 
ample of persevering and successiui res 
sistance to the power of. France, and on 
which not only the independence of the 
nations of the peninsula, but the best ine 
terests of his Majesty’s dominions essens 
tially depend. 

« T have great pleasure in communice 
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ting to you, that the relations of peace and 
friendship have been restored between his 
Majesty and the Courts of St. Petersburgh 
and Stockholm. 

« T have directed copies. of the Treaties 
to be laid before you. 

“Tn a contest for his own Sovereign 
Rights, and for the independence of his 
dominions, the emperor of Russia has had 
to oppose a large proportion of the military 
power of the French government, assisted 
by its allies, and by the tributary states 
dependent upon it. 

« The resistance which he has opposed 
to so formidable a combination, cannot 
fail to excite sentiments of lasting admi- 
ration. 

« By his own. magnanimity and perse- 
verance, by the zeal and disinterestedness 
of all ranks of his subjects, and by the 
gallantry, firmness, and intrepidity of his 
forces, the presumptuous expectations of 
the enemy have been signally disappoint- 
ed. 

« The enthusiasm of the Russian nation 
has increased with the difficulties of the 
contest, and with the dangers with which 
they were surrounded. They have sub- 
mitted to sacrifices of which there are few 
examples in the history of the world; and 
I indulge the confident hope, that the de- 
termined perseverance of his Imperiat Ma- 
jesty will be crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess; and that this contest, in its result, 
will have the effect of establishing, upon 
a foundation never to be shaken, the secu- 
rity and independence of the Russian em- 
pire. 

“ The proof of confidence which I have 
received from his Imperial Majesty, in the 
measure which he has adopted of sending 
his Fleets to the ports of this country, is in 
the highest degree gratifying to me; and 
his Imperial Majesty may most fully rely 
on my fixed determination to afford him 
the most cordial support in the great con- 
test in which he is engaged. 

“ I have the satisfaction further to ac- 
quaint you, that I have concluded a Treaty 
with his Sicilian Majesty, supplementary 
to the Treaties of 1808 and 1809. 

** As soon as the ratifications shall have 
been exchanged, I will direct a copy of 
this Treaty to be laid before you. 

“My object has been to provide for 
the more extensive application of the mi- 
litary force of the Sicilian government to 
ollensive operations; a measure which, 
combined with the liberal and enlightened 
Principles which happily prevail in the 
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councils of his Sicilian Majesty, is calcu- 
lated, I trust, to augment his power and 
resources, and, at the same time, to ren- 
der them essentially serviceable to. the 
common cause, 

“The Declaration of War by the go- 
vernment of the United States of Ame- 
rica, was made under circamstances which 
might have afforded a reasonable expec- 
tation that the amicable relations bet.veen 
the two nations would not Jeng be inter- 
rupted. lit is with sinceré regret that I 
am obliged to acquaint you, that the con- 
duct and pretensions of that government 
have hitherto prevented the conclusion of 
any pacific arrangement. 4 

«« Their. measures of hostility have been 
principally directed against the adjoining 
British Provinces, and every effort has 
been made to seduce the inhabitants of 
them from their allegiance to his Majesty. 

* The proofs, however, which I have 
received of loyalty and attachment from 
his Majesty’s subjects in North America 
are highly satisfactory. 

«The attempts of the enemy to invade 
Upper Canada have not only proved 
abortive, but, by the judicious arrange- 
ments of the Governor-General, and by 
the skill and decision with which the mi- 
litary operations have been conducted, 
the forces of the enemy assembled for 
that purpose in one quarter, have been 
compelled.to capitulate, and in another 
have been completely defeated. 

«« My best efforts are not wanting for 
the restoration of the relations of peace 
and amity between the two countries; but 
until this object can be attained, without 
sacrificing the maritime rights of Great 
Britain, I shall rely upon your cordial 
support in a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. 

‘«« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«‘T have directed the Estimates for the 
services of the ensuing year to-be laid be- 
fore you, and I entertain no doubt of your 
readiness to furnish such supplies as may 
enable me to provide for the great interests 
committed to my charge, and afford the 
best prospect of bringing the contest in 
which his Majesty is engaged to a. suc- 
cessful termination. 

«“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The approaching expiration of the 
Charter of the East India Company ren- 
ders it necessary that I should call your 
early attention to the propriety of pro- — 
viding effectually for the future) govern= 
ment of the provinces of India, ~~ 
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«In considering the variety of interests 
which are connected with this important 
subject, I rely on your wisdom for making 
such an arrangement as may best promote 
the prosperity of the British possessions 
in that quarter, and at the same time 
secure the greatest advantages to the com- 
merce and revenue of his Majesty’s do- 
minions. 

“ ] have derived great satisfaction from 
the success Of’ the measures which have 
been adopted for suppressing the spirit of 
outrage and insubordination which had 
appeared in some parts of the country, 
and from the disposifion which has been 
manifested to take advantage of the in- 
demnity held out to the deluded by the 
wisdom and benevolence of parliament. 

« T trust I shall never have occasion to 
lament the recurrence of atrocities so re- 
pugnant to the British character; and 
that all his Majesty’s subjects will be im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the hap- 
piness of individuals, and the welfare of 
the state, equally depend upon a strict 
obedience to the laws, and an attachment 
to our excellent constitution. 

«In the loyalty of his Majesty’s people, 
and in the wisdom of parliament, I have 
reason to place the fullest confidence. 
The same firmness and perseverance which 
have been manifested on so many and 
such trying occasions, will not, I am per- 
suaded, be wanting at a time when the 
eyes of all Europe, and of the world, are 
fixed upon you. I can assure you, that 
in the exercise of the great trust reposed 
in me, I have no sentiment so near my 
heart as the desire to promote, by every 
means in my power, the real prosperity 
and lasting happiness of his Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

The Commons having withdrawn from 
the bar, his Royal Highness presently 
rose, and departed from the House. After 
his Royal Highness’s departure, their 
lordships adjourned for the purpose of un- 
robing. ~~ Sear 

About five o’clock the Lord Chancellor 
took his’ seat on the woolsack, and the 
House was resumed. The earl of Liver- 
pool, according ‘. custom, previously to 
the commencement of public business, 
presented a Bill for the better regulation 
of Select Vestries, which was ordered to 
be read the first time. 

His Royal Highness’s Speech having 
been, read’ by the Lord Chancellor, and, 
afterwards by the clerk, ie “ 


~The Earl of Longford said, ‘that in sising | 
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to claim the attention of their lordships, 
it might be expected that he should apo- 
logise for the course he was about to 
pursue; but, he thought, he could not 
do better than to pourtray the leading 
features of the Speech; just delivered from 
the throne, and then to make those’ ob- 
servations which he might deem appro- 
priate and just in support of the Address, 
with moving which it was his intention to 
conclude. Such a courte would be cor- 
respondent with the usual mode on such 
occasions; and, in his estimation, it would 
be wrong to depart from se good a prece- 
dent. As to the Speech, it must have 
been most grateful to all who heard it; 
for it dwelt on those events which had 
been materially advantageous to the coun- 
try, and were calculated to be much more 
so; inasmuch as they were of a nature 
to increase those great difficulties with 
which the common enemy had now to 
contend. But, however prosperous 
might have been our efforts, however glo- 
rious might have been our struggles, and 
however splendid might have been the 
results, it became us rather to increase 
than to relax in our exertions, not for the 
mere advantage of England only, but for 
the salvation of Europe. Past successes 
were pledges for the future; the triumphs 
that had attended our arms, were assu- 
rances that perseverance would avail. 
There were those who had foreboded a 
dismal issue to our contest in the penin- 
sula; and though those forebodings had 
been disappointed by events, yet they 
would say, there still remained much to 
bedone. Their lordships could not forget 
so manifest a truth, and that remembrance 
would now stimulate them to greater and 
nobler exertions. To carry on such a 
war as the one in which this country was 
now engaged, great sacrifices must be 
made ; and no one could more sensibly 
deplore than he did the burdens under 
which the country at present laboured. 
Bat they must bear much more before it 





could bé hoped that final success. would 


crown our efforts. When it was seem that 
the ,fuler of France deemed no sacrificés 
too great to promote the dearest object of 
his ambition—the -ruin of this country, 
could any privation' be considered too 
much to avert and counteract that object ? 
Our sacrifices, he knew, were great ; but 
could any sacrifices be too great that had 
for their object the salvation of the coun- 
The sacrifices of other countries 
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by a friendly army ; but how much greater 
would be their woe, how much heavier 
their afflictions, when an enemy’s arms 
prevailed ? From such visitations this 
country had hitherto been free; and no 
price could be too. high to enable it to 
continue unvisited by such accumulated 
miseries. ‘To describe those miseries, the 
miseries that other countries had been, and 
still were, subjected to—would be a task 
too painful for hig, even were it necessary 
to enable their lordships to judge properly 
of our present situation. But, he could 
not avoid saying, how light must any bur- 
dens be, tat could avert that ruin which 
was levelled against us! That it would be 
averted, he could not for an instant doubt ; 
and, even if any one were inclined to 
entertain any thing like doubt, the recent 
and noble exertions of our brave coun- 
trymen in arms could not but dispel it. 
In speaking of their glorious exertions, he 
could not proceed without noticing that 
glorious individual who had so nobly led 
them on to repeated successes. There 
could scarcely be an individual in the 
country who did not feel warmed and 
elated by the laurels that bound that noble 
general’s brow; and how much more 
elated must they feel, who were related to 
him by the ties of blood! He had the 
happiness of being amongst those who 
were related to that gallantlord. If there 
were any thing like difference of opinion 
respecting that brave general’s merits, re- 
lated as he was,- he would not trust him- 
self to speak where friendship and partia- 
lity might overstep the bounds of justice. 
If he thought it possible even for the af- 
fection of the dearest friends to overrate 
his merits, in the fondness and zeal of 
their partiality, he would have remained 
silent. But years of painful labour in 
the field had earned for the name of Wel- 
lington, that glory and renown which were 
now attached to it. In the field he had 
triumphed over and over again, beating 
the most consummate generals of the 
enemy’s army, and driving them from 
their strong holds. Such were the feats 
he had achieved, besides overcoming all 
those difficulties attendant upon a war- 
fare like the one in which he was en- 
gaged: but that great and valuable man 
was rewarded. The public voice united 
in expressing admiration of the man and 
of the warrior, and he could not refrain 
from mingling his with the general voice. 
In tracing the course of his successful 
career, no one could. fail to call to mind 
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Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, or Salamanca— 
successes that had demonstrated the vi- 
gilance, the skill, the rapidity, and the 
decision which had produced such admi- 
rable results. They were results that had 
raised the military character of the coun- 
try. The skill which had _ planned 
those successes was seen in a variety of 
forms ; but in no instance was it more 
remarkable than in having compelled the 
enemy to raise the siege of Cadiz, before 
which they had been for two years. That 
glorious event had only failed in bringing 
about the probable result by an actual 
and direct disobedience of orders—a dis- 
obedience that had since been punished 
by the prompt proceeding of the govern- 
ment of Spain. That was an unfortunate 
event: and, at this moment, it was im- 
possible to see of what advantages it had 
deprived us. That it had materially pro- 
moted the failure before Burgos, he had 
little reason to doubt ; but, however mor- 
tifying that event might be, still op | had 
no reason to despond. The effects of such 
a disappointment, and of such a failure, 
might soon be retrieved by that com- 
manding genius which had already done 
so much for Spain. Even the present 
condition of the enemy afforded much 
ground for exultation. He had been com- 
pelled to collect his forces, and, when it 
was recollected with what difficulty they 
had been before supplied, how much 
greater must those difficulties be now that 
they formed one collected mass. There 
was no occasion for him to recapitulate 
the circumstances that had attended the 
raising of the siege of Cadiz, the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, of Badajoz, and of 
Salamanca; but no one would deny that 
they were highly advantageous to the ge- 
neral cause.—But fortunately the influ- 
ence of this brilliant campaign was not 
confined to the peninsula: it had been 
felt in the remotest corners of the world : 
In Russia they had seen what might be 
done by constancy and perseverance ; for 
in Spaia this country had evinced, by an 
actual and successful course, what might 
be done by perseverance ; and the lesson 
had not been lost on the emperor of 
Russia. In Russia too was already seen 
what might be achieved by a determined 
resistance to the presumptuous pretensions 
of an unprincipled and ambitious foe. 
‘The emperor of Russia had given great 
hopes to enslaved Europe. In the field 
he had given proofs of firmness and deci- 
sion; and by entrusting this country with 
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the Russian fleet, he had given a proof of 
his implicit faith in England.—The new 
treaty with the Sicilians was very favour- 
able, their troops being thereby made 
more efficient to the general cause. Thus 
was the aspect of ‘European affairs highly 
favourable. Not long since they had seen 
the whole continent of Europe arrayed 
under the despotic dominion of Buona- 
parté; but they now saw efforts making 
to throw off that odious dominion, that 
. gave the fairest and most flattering pro- 
mise. They already saw the difficulties 
by which Buonaparié was surrounded. 
He not only met with obstructions to his 
efforts to recruit his army, but appeared 
actually unable to supply the army which 
was already opposed to Russia. It might 
be hence fairly concluded, that the mili- 
tary despotism of our foe had received a 
deadly shock, if it were not now trem- 
bling to its very base. All these advan- 
tages were to be traced to the conduct of 
this country, to its undaunted efforts in 
the peninsula; and from what had passed, 
their lordships might fairly place a confi- 
dence in the future. Europe had now an 
opportunity of arousing from her lethar- 
gy, and there was reason to hope that the 
opportunity would not be lost.—As to the 
war with America, that event was much 


to be lamented; and it being the belief in 
this country, that it could not continue, 
was the cause of our not having more vi- 


gorously prosecuted it hitherto. In Ca- 
nada, however, honourable and glorious 
proofs had been given of the fidelity and 
loyalty of that. portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects. As to the triumphs of the Ame- 
ticans at sea, and triumphs, no doubt, they 
called them, they owed them to the very 
general belief amongst us, that the war 
could not continue. The war might be 
injurious to us, but he confidently hoped, 
that its continuance would not be for any 
very extended period.—The East India 
question was one of great interest, and 
would deservedly have the serious attention 
of parliament. The appearance of do- 
mestic affairs, as set forth in the Speech, 
was highly gratifying, and it could not 
fail to make a pleasing impression on their 
Jordships to ascertain, that order had been 
restored in those districts that had been 
somewhat disturbed. The noble earl then 
concluded with moving, that an Address 
be presented to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, which, as usual, was an 
echo of the Speech. 

Lord Rolle rose to second the motion, 
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and observed, that with regard to the first 
paragraph of the Speech from, the throne, 
which related to the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition, no one 
could possibly feel more real concern than 
himself. It was not his intention, nor did 
he feel it necessary, after the able expo- 
sition their lordships had heard, to enter 
into any detailed view of the important 
topics in question. The spirited and ju- 
dicious conduct of his Majesty’s govern. 
ment, under circumstances the most trying 
and arduous, had his warmest approbation, 
and called for that of the country ; nor 
should, he thought, the prudent, affec- 
tionate, and kind manner in which his 
Royal Highness acted on a trying and im. 
portant occasion, go without its merited 
applause. The system adopted by his 
Majesty’s government was productive of 
consequences which, he agreed with the 
noble earl in thinking, would lead to the 
deliverance of Europe from the tyranny and 
oppression under which it groaned. But, 
in this view, he could not avoid noticing 
the effectual resistance which the em- 
peror of Russia, so greatly to his own ho- 
nour, had offered to the destructive pro- 
gress of the enemy. Nor were his sub- 
jects less entitled to praise for their pa- 
triotic efforts in defence of their lawful so- 
vereign and national independence. He 
trusted that the conduct of his Majesty’s 
government, with respect to the United 
States of America, would have its due 
effect, and that the maritime rights of the 
country, upon which so much depended, 
would be asserted and upheld.—These 
were the prominent points to which the 
noble lord directed the attention of the 
House, and concluded by expressing his 
cordial approbation of the Address. 
Marquis Weilesley said, he could not 
have approved either of the Speech; or 
of the Address proposed, had they, with 
respect to the great contest in the penin- 
sula, or the cause in which the emperor of 
Russia was now engaged with all the ef- 
forts of his people, assumed in any de- 
gree a lower tone than that which per- 
vaded them. Nothing less was demanded 
by the great interests of the country, by 
a proper zeal for our honour or our wel- 
fare, or by a true regard to the interests 
of our allies embarked in the same mighty 
cause with ourselves. In al! those points 
he not only applauded the spirit of the 
Speech which their lordships had just 
heard delivered, but he almost entirely 
approved of the general spirit of the Ad- 
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dress consequent upon it, moved and se- 
conded by his noble friends.—Of all the 
arts of the Speech, however, none struck 
him more forcibly, none made a stronger 
impression upon his mind, than that which 
anticipated the same wisdom in parlia- 
ment, the same firmness, and the same 
rudence, on the present trying occasion, 
when the eyes of all Europe, nay, of the 
whole world, were fixed upon us. There 
was nothing novel, he admitted, either in 
the subjects, or in the expressions :—the 
novelty was rather in the application of 
them. Yes! he had, no doubt, the par- 
liament would exercise the same wisdom, 
it would evince the same perseverance, it 
would display the same firmness, especi- 
ally on the great question of the war in 
the peninsula, as it had hitherto shewn. 
It was to that country in particular he 
wished for a few moments to direct their 
lordships’ attention: its situation was to 
be considered in various respects; but in 
no respect would any man venture to say, 
that the triumphs which had been achieved 
there, were of such a description as to be 
totally unqualified ; admit of unbounded 
triumph ; or cause unmixed congratula- 
tion; no man could say that victory. had 
so predominated, that its career was un- 
checked by a single reverse. But, as it 
was certainly the highest part of the cha- 
racter of wisdom to persevere with rea- 
sonable grounds of hope, in the face of 
danger, difficulty and discomfiture, so it 
was the highest character of firmness to 
meet the tide of success without intoxica- 
tion, to look it steadily in the face, to 
analyze the grounds upon which it stood, 
and from that analysis, carefully and cau- 
tiously pursued, to deduce one general 
and consistent ground of public action. 
Even if our success had been broad, ge- 
neral, splendid and unqualified, he would 
say to those who represented a wise and 
enlightened nation, to those who were 
prepared and anxious to do their duty— 
be not led away by this success—be not 
intoxicated with it—let not its lustre so 
dazzle your faculties that you perceive 
neither whence it originated, how it may 
be rendered permanent, nor to what ulti- 
mate objects it may be applied. And this 
he would say, not for the purpose of dis- 
paraging that success, nor to raise any 
spirit of discontent, but for the sole pur- 
pose of producing a due tone of reflec- 
tion, from which might spring one con- 
Sistent, one general line of public conduct 
on a measure of policy so important and 
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vitally interwoven with the best interests 
of the British nation. We had, indeed, 
done much in Spain : he was most willing 
to admit it; but, he would ask, what still 
remained to be done? And that question 
naturally led him to a review of the events 
which had taken place there since no very 
distant period: he would limit himself to 
the time when lord Wellington was before 
Badajoz. It had always appeared to 
him, from the very commencement of the 
struggle in the peninsula, that the only 
solid ground of success, the only reason- 
able hope of ultimate victory, the only 
practical system of resistance which could 
be adopted, was to awaken in the people 
of Spain, a spirit of hostility to France, 
and to succour and aid that hostility upon 
a broad and extensive scale of operations. 
With our force and resources properly di- 
rected in that way great advantages might 
be expected, and final triumph be safely 
calculated upon. It was, indeed, per- 
fectly clear, that the measureless ambi- 
tion of the leader of France never would 
desist from_its object, till some strong and 
energetic force should check its progress 
on the one side or other, If the Spanish 
nation could once bring themselves to feel 
that there was no evil, no human evil, 
scarcely indeed an evil beyond the verge 
of humanity, to be put in competition for 
a moment with that of submission to the 
government of France; that loss of pro- 
perty, loss of relations, loss of all that 
was dear to them, loss of life itself, was 
small and insignificant, compared to that 
tremendous and overwhelming calamity— 
submission to France; if they could be 
brought to this pitch of patriotism and 
resistance, every thing might then be 
hoped from the contest. It was true, in- 
deed, that the perseverance he had de- 
scribed was a species of which philosophy 
afforded no definition, nor history any re- 
cord; but it was by that spirit alone that 
any thing great could be achieved in the 
struggle between Spain and France. Our 
assistance co-operating with this general 
feeling, might have been productive of 
the utmost benefits, The great person 
who now ruled over the destinies of France 
(for great he could not hesitate to call 
him) would, it might be presumed, were 
such a system pursued, find himself, by 
the success of our arms, reduced to the 
necessity of abandoning the cause, or, his 
ambition, leading to the exertion of all 
his means and energies in this one quarter, 
would open the way for other enemies ia 
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other parts of Europe, who would be 
eager to seize the opportunity of his re- 
verses in Spain, to shake off the yoke of 
his subjugation; he would be compelled 
to divide his forces, and thus present a 
prospect of more easy success to our com- 
bined efforts in the peninsula. 

Such was the view he had always taken 
of the contest in Spain; and with regard 
to the spirit of universal hostility in the 
people, which he deemed so essential, he 
would assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that it had been produced in its fullest ex- 
tent in the course of last year. He was 
not speaking of any thing which it might 
be thought he had no liberty to express: 
he was not alluding to any thing which 
had come to his knowledge merely through 
an official channel : he asserted only what 
every one might know, who had directed 
his attention to what had occurred in the 
peninsula during that period. He also 
knew it as a fact which no one would ven- 
ture to deny, that the success of the Bri- 
tish arms in Spain had been felt and con- 
sidered in Russia, as the salvation of that 
‘country, and if it had not been for our 
triumpiis there, the leader of France would 
have been able to direct a military force 
against Russia, so vast and overwhelming 
as to preclude the hope of that power’s re- 
sisting it with any prospect of success, 

But, was not all this foreseen, and was 
not this the very basis on which the sys- 
tem to be pursued in our present situation 
should be founded: What then followed 
from the fact? The moment it was known 
that such effects were taking place; the 
moment it was known that the desired ac- 
tion was commencing on the one side, 
ought we not to have pushed every effort 
on the other side, ought we not to have 
strained all the resources of the country, 
he would say to their very utmost : and, if 
we were honest in our exertions in behalf 
of the cause, ought we not to have seized 
this momentous crisis as it occurred, to 
strike one grand and decisive blow? 

In these preliminary views of the ques- 
tion, which he had ventured to offer to 
their lordships, his great purpose was to 
inquire, and to instigate their lordships to 
inquire, whether the system which had 
hitherto been pursued was founded upon 
just and extended principles, whether an 
able and efficient exertion of our resources 
had been made; whether such means as 
the country possessed had been fully em- 
ployed; and whether, upon the whole, 
the result had been such as the nation had 
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a right to expect, from the possession of 
those means, and the right application of 
them. He could wish also that it were 
possible to fix in the minds of their lord- 
ships something like a definite and pres 
cise object as to the issue of the contest in 
the peninsula. His own idea as to the 
only true and legitimate object of that 
contest was, that it involved the expulsion 
of the French armies from Spain: this he 
considered as the plain and practical ob- | 
ject: it was intelligible to all, and he 
would detain their lordships only a few 
moments, while he inquired what had 
been done in the course of the present 
year, towards its accomplishment, com- 
pared to what might have been done if 
our resources had been properly, wisely, 
and efficiently employed. 

His own opinion decidedly was, that 
the war in the peninsula had been carried 
on in a way totally inadequate to the pro- 
duction of that result which he had stated 
as the only true and practical one of the 
contest. He would carry his inquiries 
back (and with as much brevity as pos- 
sible) to the period a little before the re- 
duction of Badajoz, somewhere about the 
beginning of April last. At that time the 
great general who commanded our armies 
in Spain having reduced that important 
fortress, his next step, it was natural to 
suppose, especially at that season of the 
year, would be to expel the French from 
the south of Spain. - But why did he not 
do so? Because his means were deficient ; 
because he was under the necessity of 
abandoning his object, that of marching 
against Soult, and raising the siege of Ca- 
diz, from inadequate resources ; and he 
was under the necessity of marching north- 
ward with his army, because in the North 
of Spain he had no force which he could 
leave sufficient to check and resist the 
progress of Marmont. To the north he 
accordingly did proceed, and there he was, 
from an operation of the same causes, 
compelled to remain on the frontiers of 
Spain till the 13th of June, and by that 
time Marmont’s army was in such a state 
from the accession of reinforcements that 
it became doubtful whether the British: 
commander could advance or not. But 
why did he remain so long? Because his 
means of advancing were insufficient ; be- 
cause he wanted money and ‘supplies of 
every sort; because he had not the com- 
mon means of transport to convey his ar- 
tillery. These were stubborn facts which 
he defied any one to-contradict. At last, — 
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however, lord Wellington advanced with- 
out a battering train, not because he 
thought it unnecessary for the success of 
his military operations, but because he 
literally had not the means of transport- 
ing it. But then, after lord Wellington 
did advance, what state was he in? He 
found Marmont’s army much stronger 
than he expected: and he also discovered 
another circumstance—his object in ad- 
vancing (and here he begged leave dis- 
tinctly to assert that he spoke from no 
other knowledge of lord Wellington’s 
plans than what any person might acquire 
who had attentively watched the whole 
course of the proceedings in Spain—for 
not one syllable concerning them did he 
derive from any communication with that 
great general on the subject)—his object 
in advancing was, he maintained, in ex- 
pectation of a powerful co-operation on 
the other side of the peninsula, and which 
co-operation had been concerted with him 
even at the time he was before Badajoz. 
He, therefore, must have expected the as- 
sistance of ‘this force at the time of his 
advance into Spain; for, had he not so 
expected it, he would venture to say that 
his advance into that country would have 
been unjustifiable, even though success 
had ultimately attended his progress. It 
was certain, however, that he remained a 
considerable time on the frontier, waiting 
for intelligence of the looked for arrival of 
this co-operating force, but waiting in 
vain; he then proceeded forward, still 
confident in his hope that it would arrive 
sufficiently early to make a strong diversion 
in his favour, and found, as their lordships 
were already informed, the army of Mar- 
mont much greater than he expected. 
Nor was that all he found: he found that 
Suchet had detached a corps to unite with 
Joseph’s army, and which made his force 
efficient to co-operate with Marmont’s 
army. What wasthe consequence? On 
the 17th of July, five days before the bat- 
tle of Salamanca, lord Wellington com- 
menced, not a feigned, but a real retreat, 
and this retreat he continued during the 
18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, and till late in the 
day of the 22d. But why did he retreat? 
Why did this great general retreat? Be- 
cause, again, his means were inadequate. 
He had no money : he wasso low in money 
that he had not 20,000 dollars in his mili- 
tary chest. The richest brigade in the 
army did not possess more than 3,000 dol- 
lars: and what were the only means left 
to this deserted general to recruit his 
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finances? Forty thousand dollars had 
been sent to Cadiz, for the use of the Spa- 
niards: these he was forced to intercept, 
and apply to the exigencies of the British 
army. Upon a fair comparison of his 
force with that of Marmont, and taking 
into calculation the reinforcement of 
Joseph’s army by the detachment from 
Suchet, which detachment he would have 
been unable to spare, if the Sicilian expe- 
dition had arrived in due time on the east- 
ern coast of Spain, as it would have fully 
occupied his whole army, lord Wellington 
deemed it most prudent to retreat, and he 
accordingly did so. Here he: would re- 
quest their lordships to pause for a mo- 
ment. Here was a proof of lord Welling- 
ton’s inadequacy of means. He retreated ; 
and in ascribing that retreat to a want of 
resources, he was borrowing nothing from 
his imagination. The cause and effect 
were plain before them; and he might 
reason upon the subject, either from the 
cause to the effect, or from the effect to 
the cause. He might shew that his means 
were inadequate, and therefore he was 
compelled to retreat, or he might argue 
from the fact of the retreat, that he want- 
ed the power to pursue his operations: 
and this deficiency of power arose chiefly, 
if not entirely, from the tardy and ineffi- 
cient co-operation of the Sicilian expe- 
dition. 

The next step in tracing the progress of 
lord Wellington, brought him to a period 
full of glory and renown; he meant the 
battle of Salamanca. But from what cir- 
cumstances did that battle arise? Did it 
arise out of his efficiency, or out of his 
necessity ? It arose from the magnificence, 
the splendour, the greatness of his talents. 
He struck the enemy with his spear the 
moment he saw an opening. But were 
we to hope for that again—was that a 
ground to build upon? His talents, indeed, 
were a firm and secure rock on which any 
hopes, any expectations, however great, 
however exalted, might be founded ; but it 
ill became statesmen to calculate upon 
chances and occasions presenting them- 
selves, for success in operations upon the 
prosperous issue of which so much de- 
pended. Did the ministry mean to say 
that their system was raised solely upon 
the resplendent abilities of a consummate 
general, and upon the errors of the enemy ? 
Did they mean to affirm that all their plans 
amounted only to that? The battle of Sa- 
lamanca was certainly productive of great 
events; the evacuation of the South of 
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Spain; the raising of the siege of Cadiz, 
and the occupation of Madrid by our 
troops. But did it secure those advan- 
tages? Did they remain permanent? Was 
lord Wellington able to pursue Marmont? 
No. He was not able to do that, which so 
obviously he ought to have done, because 
Joseph’s army, reinforced by the corps 
from Suchet, was hanging on his flank, 
and afterwards on his.rear. It was neces- 
sary to disperse that army. He did so, 
and entered Madrid. Could he then 
march southward to pursue the career of 
his conquests? No. He found that the 
corps which, he had so lately defeated, the 
army over which he had so recently tri- 
vmphed, was strong again, and he was 
compelled to direct his course to the north 
ence more, to meetthem. Then followed 
the siege of Burgos, and all he should say 
upon that subject was, that so far from 
considering as a disappointment the failure 
of lord Wellington in his attempt to re- 
duce that fortress—it was madness to sup- 
pose that a fortress of such a description 
could be reduced by a few guns. He 
could not conceive, indeed, how any cal- 
culations founded upon success could be 
entertained, when lord Wellington’s means 
were confessedly inadequate according to 
all the estabiished rules of war. 

Again, when it was understood, so far 
back as the month of June last, that lord 
Wellington was advancing into Spain, was 
it possible not to see that France, being 
engaged ina war witb Russia, must neces- 
sarily detach a great part of her force to 
that quarter of Europe, and that then was 
the moment, not only in reference to that 
event, but also to the temper of the Spa- 
nish nation, to send out sufficient rein- 
forcements to enable lord Wellington to 
proceed upon a large and effective scale 
of operations? Without such reinforce- 
menis it was manifestly imprudent to ad- 
yance into Spain. He (marquis Wellesley) 
at that period holding the seals of office, 
had repeatedly urged in his dispatches 
that it would be highly dangerous to ad- 
vance into Spain without such a command- 
ing force, and such co-operation as would 
almost secure success; under any other 
circumstances it was not only disadvanta- 
geous to the cause, but it was perilous to 
the parties. Now, how was lord Welling- 
ton reinforced? On the 2ist of October 
he thought it necessary to retire from 
Burgos: on the 25th he saw the French 
army, and we knew from his dispatches 
that they were greatly superior to his own 
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force, especially in cavalry, the most 
dreadful of all species of superiority in 
that country. He (marquis Wellesley) 
had a right therefore to assume, that on 
the 25th of October, that army which 
lord Wellington had conquered on the 
plains of Salamanca, that army which 
he had driven before him on that memor, ff 
able day, with a grandeur of military 
achievement which the Janguage of history 
or poetry could never equal, which ima, 
gination herself could not decorate with a 
splendor beyond the colouring of truth, 
and which ranked him among the most 
renowned generals of this or any other 
age, he had a right to infer that that army 
bad received strong and efficient reinforce- 
ments since the battle of Salamanca. Now, 
where was lord Wellington’s reinforce. 
ments during the same period? Scattered 
every where: some in port at home, some 
on the ocean, and some landed at too 
great a distance to be of any use. Fifteen 
hundred men reached him on the 24th, 
four days after he had begun his retreat. 
Where were the others? One regiment 
advanced as far as Benevento, and were 
forced to retreat again to the frontiers. 
Two regiments were landed at Corunna, 
and were re-embarked for Lisbon, where 
they arrived just in time, probably, to 
reach lord Wellington at the commence- 
ment of the next campaign, certainly not 
much sconer. 

Such was the state of the war in the 
peninsula—such the manuer in which it 
had been conducted—and he would ask 
their lordships whether, if the same exer- 
tions had been used by the ministers in 
this country as were employed by the 
enemy, might not lord Wellington have 
been able to prosecute to their full extent 
his operations against Burgos? He would 
now, however, call their attention for a 
few moments to the Sicilian expedition, 
as it had been denominated. He had 
stated that the plan of that expedition had 
been concerted with lord Wellington 
when he was before Badajoz. In conse- 
quence of the improved fortune of our 
affairs in Italy, it was thought that a part 
of our force might be spared to co-operate 
with our armies in Spain: and, if it had 
arrived at the proper season on the south- 
east coast of that country, at the time 
when lord Wellington fully expected it, 
Suchet would have been utterly unable to 
detach a corps to reinforce Joseph’s army: 
Joseph must rather have hastened to as- 
sist Suchet. Such a timely arrival would 
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have been a real service: but like all the 
rest of the system, it was imperfect ex- 
actly at that moment when it was most re- 
quired to be perfect ; something was done, 
but not all; and what was done was of no 
use. Tbe first division arrived in the 
course of June, but it was so small that it 
could effect nothing. Suchet, meanwhile, 
wrote to Joseph that he could not proceed 
with his whole corps, but that he sent him 
a reinforcement, and which reinforcement, 
it afterwards proved, had the effect of 
subverting every great object of the cam- 
paign. Suchet had nothing to apprehend 
from the Sicitian expedition in the force 
to which it at that period amounted. Some 
time afterwards, however—about the end 
of July—arrived the remainder. They 
_appeared on the coast of Catalonia, and he 
was very much afraid, though he was far 
from intending to impute blame to any 
of the commanders concerned in that ex- 
pedition, that all they did was to excite 
the Catalonians to a demonstration of at- 
tachment to the British and Spanish cause, 
which led, in the result, to dreadful execu- 
tions among them. It had left also, on 
the minds of the Catalonians, sentiments 
of suspicion, alienation, and hatred, which 
it would be difficult, he apprehended, to 
eradicate. It was thought advisable, that 
this expedition should operate either at 


Barcelona or Tarragona, or some part in- 
termediate : but at last they arrived where 
no human being could have anticipated 
their presence, and then became utterly 
extinct as to any efficient purpose to the 


prosecution ofthe war. He had been told 
there were various ways of accounting for 
this indecision : at onetime it was thought 
this place would be the best at which to 
disembark; and then another, till at last 
the very worst place of all was adopted. 
He had often heard that it was the great- 
est trial of a powerful mind, to decide 
between two conflicting difficulties: he 
was sure it was the test of a weak mind, to 
be placed between two advantages, and 
not know which to choose. The feature 
of the present case, however, was, that 
both the advantages were lost, and only 
this disadvantage gained, that a warlike 
and lofty province of Spain had been, as 
far as it was possible such true Spanish 
patriots could be, alienated from the Spa- 
nish cause by the vacillation and indect- 
sion of their allies, And what had been 
the ultimate result of all those proceed- 
ings? They had been told in the Speech, 
indeed, that the result was nothing more 
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than the consequence of the concéntration 
of the French armies, as if lord Welling« 
ton’s retreat was merely a tilitary ma~ 
neeuvre: and then followed the mon- 
strous proposition, that it was favourable 
to the interests and resources of the Spa- 
nish nation. He hoped some explanation 
would be given of that assertion; for it 
was most injurious both to this country 
and te Spain. Before he could subscribe 
to it he must learn to think im direct con- 
tradiction to every sentimenthe had ever 
felt, and to every principle he had ever 
known, either from reading or experi- 
ence. Had the south of Spain been deli- 
vered ? Did the minister mean to say that, 
in point of fact, the south of Spaim was not 
now under the dominion of France? He 
was perfectly satisfied that his noble 
friend, than whom he knew no man more 
sincerely honest, had never seen a Spanish 
army, as it had been his (the marquis’s) 
misfortune to do. If he had, he would 
have known that the armry of Ballasteros 
was utterly incapable of making any 
stand against two such armies as those of 
Soult and Suchet; and that Ballasteros, 
instead of resigning his command, would 
have found the materials of it vanished in 
an instant, when opposed to. the troops of 
the two French generals already men- 
tioned. 

In moving from Bargos, lord Welling« 
ton found himself pursued by a force much 
superior to that under his command, and 
without meaning to make any desponding 
statements, he would ask, this being the 
end of the campaign, what real progress 
had been made towards the great object 


of the contest? With regard to what wag 


to be the object of the war in Spain, three 
schemes had been successively devised ; 
two were only talked of, and the third 
was practised. The first was grounded on 
an idea that it would be imprudent to em- 
bark as a principal in the contest, unless 
some other power, by its co-operation, di- 
verted the forces of France from being all 
concentrated towards that one point, the 
subjugation of Spain. From that policy he 
had always differed upon principle—but 
this fact was at least deducible from it, 
that our resources were considered by 
those who maintained the opinion to be 
insufficient to carry on the war as_prin« 
cipals upon an adequate scale, and that 
we must therefore await a more favourable 
opportunity. His view of it had been, 
that we should engage as principals, and 
that in order to afford a chance of diver- 
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sion in other parts of Europe, it was neces- 
sary to urge the Spanish war with our ut- 
most vigour and with the greatest effect. 
The second plan was, that it would be 
prudent and highly expedient to make 
exertions upon a large scale, adequate 
to the destruction of the French power in 
Spain. Both these plans were different in 
their principles, and yet both were con- 
sistent upontheir own principles, If our 
resources were really inadequate, then the 
first plan was very just and proper: but if, 
as he held, they were adequate to extensive 
operations, then the second plan was ob- 
viously the fittest to adopt. But the plan 
of all others, which all mankind must re- 
probate and reject, was that plan of em- 
ploying the resources, of exposing the 
sinews of our strength, to hourly danger ; 
bearing hard upon our finances, yet ac- 
complishing neither object, but falling 
dead, as it were, between both. Such a 
plan as this every one must concur in con- 
demning. It was essentially hostile to the 
principle of economy; it was expence 
without fruit; and yet that was the system 
which had been pursued during the last 
and during the preceding campaign. A 


vast expence of blood and treasure had 
been lavished, and our resources enfeebled, 
without accomplishing any one definite or 


precise object. When it was to end he 
knew not; but it would be invidious to 
call upon him or any one, to say how 
closely calamity might tread upon the 
footsteps of error, When France was me- 
ditating fresh wars in the north of Europe, 
and when we saw Russia prepared to re- 
sist her ambitious designs to the last ex- 
tremity, what more vigorous or effectual 
assistance could we have given to Russia 
than by prosecuting the war in Spain? 
The best succour we could give to that 
country, the most essential aid that we 
could bestow, was by carrying on the war 
in the peninsula upon a broad and exten- 
sive scale of operations ; but it was not so 
carried on, and he charged upon that sys- 
tem, therefore, in the first instance a de- 
fection from the cause of Russia. He 
did not, indeed, mean to dispute that the 
events of the last campaign had not been 
beneficial to Spain, but his objection was 
that those benefits were imperfectly se- 
cured, and that they could not be expected 
to be permanent. On all these grounds 
considering ministers as culpable in with- 
holding needful supplies, before he could 
agree to that part of the Speech which 
spoke of the exertions of the Spanish na- 
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tion, he must be informed where the bene- 
fits arising out of these exertions were to 
be found. 

The noble marquis, next, dismissing the 
topic of the peninsular war, adverted to 
the hopes held out of a diversion from 
Sweden, in favour of the operations of 
Russia. He could not conceive any thing 
more erroneous in policy or in co-opera- 
tion than the line of conduct pursued with 
regard to this power. ‘As it appeared to 
his mind, a more extraordinary act of di- 
plomacy had never occurred than the 
Treaty which our ministers had concluded 
with the government of*Sweden. It was 
a treaty which promised every advantage 
to Sweden without guaranteeing any to 
England. It was, in fact, a treaty in which, 
as it had been once whimsically observed 
upon a similar contract, the reciprocity 
was all on one side; for we had engaged 
to afford Sweden all the assistance in our 
power, in her operations against the ene- 
my, or for her own protection, while no- 
thing appeared likely to be done for us or 
for our allies on her part. An expedition 
was, indeed, projected and expected to sail 
from. Sweden, with a view to co-operate 
with Russia; but that object was soon 
abandoned ; no expedition ever did sail ; 
and in consequence of that abandonment 
general Victor, who, with his force, waited 
in Swedish Pomerania, to.meet the appre- 
hended diversion, was enabled to with- 
draw, and his division actually formed a 
part of the army with which Buonaparté 
made his way to Moscow. Such was the 
important effect of the inactivity of Swe- 
den, and for that inactivity, so injurious to 
the objects of the war, it was for ministers, 
in their diplomatic management with Swe- 
den, to account. This account, indeed, 
they were bound, for their own justifica- 
tion, to produce. At a meeting which had 
taken place at Abo about the end of July, 
between the emperor Alexander, lord 
Cathcart, and the crown prince of Swe- 
den, it was understood to have been ar- 
ranged, that the expedition already al- 
luded to, was to have been dispatched 
from Sweden ; and so cordially it seemed 
did ministers enter into the project—so 
promptly did they determine to forward 
its progress, with a view to impede the 
army of France, that transports for the 
conveyance of the Swedish expedition 
were ordered to sail from Sheerness on 
the 19th of September, and Buonaparté 
entered Moscow on the 14th of the same 
month! So fared this grand and much 
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talked of expedition. What sort of ex- 
planation ministers had it in their power 
to give upon this subject, he could not 

retend to conjecture; but it appeared 
most extraordinary, that after the meeting 
and discussion he had just mentioned, mi- 
nisters should not have been enabled to 
judge of the real disposition of the crown 
prince of Sweden, or that they should not 
have taken measures to ascertain whether 
any change had taken place in that dispo- 
sition before the useless dispatch of the 
transports. — With respect to Russia, while 
he was fully disposed to concur in the pa- 
negyric pronounced upon the magnani- 
mity displayed by that power, he would 
ask, what assistance had our ministers af- 
forded to encourage the display or to aid 
the operation of that magnanimity ? This 
he was at a loss to know, except the send- 
ing the Russians about 50,000 arms, with 
lords Cathcart and Walpole, who were no 
doubt important instruments to aid a great 
empire in extricating itself from its diffi- 
culties and repelling a formidable foe, 
were to be viewed in this light. 

Upon the subject of America he thought 
it necessary to say a few words; and first 
he had no hesitation in asserting, that a 
more unjust attack was never made upon 
the peace of any nation than that of the 
American government upon this country, 
nor could any cause be imagined more 
completely just than that which this coun- 
try had to oppose to America. But he 
must confess that he heard with surprise 
the passage in the Speech from the throne, 
which sanctioned the opinion that minis- 
ters still hoped for pacification with Ame- 
rica in consequence of something done 
previous to their declaration of war; he 
meant with surprise, in consequence of 
the grounds upon which this hope was 
understood to rest. Nothing appeared 
more preposterous than the calculation that 
the repeal of the Orders in Council would 
serve to pacify America; for these orders 
were never in fact the point at issue. Of 
the conduct of this government through- 
out its discussions with that of America, 
he was pretty accurately informed, and he 
was fully prepared to defend it, especially 
that part of the discussion in which he 
was personally concerned. But he would 
maintain, as he had uniformly stated, that 
the dispute with America did not originate 
or rest upon the Orders in Council, but 
referred to higher questions, to topics 
deeply affecting our great maritime rights, 
to points, indeed, of such importance, that 
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according to his fullest conviction, the 
British government could not concede to 
the pretensions of America without throw- 
ing into her hands the trident of the main. 
It would not avail ministers to repeat the 
assertions of those who expressed such 
sanguine opinions as to the probable result 
of the repeal of the Orders in Council, for 
these assertions furnished no answer to 
his view of the subject. They might in- 
deed be adduced in reference to some no- 
ble lords near him, from whom ministers 
borrowed this measure of repeal. Yes, 
they abandoned their own opinion upon 
that question, and adopted that of their 
adversaries, which no doubt furnished a 
strong proof of their vigour, firmness, and 
perseverance. But even with reference 
to those adversaries, ministers could not 
now rest upon formerly expressed opi- 
nions or predictions as to the consequence 
to be expected from a repeal of -the Or- 
ders in Council ; because, although they 
agreed to the measure upon the advice of 
their adversaries, they acted upon it in an 
opposite spirit. They were dilatory, and 
apparently reluctant in the adoption of 
this measure of repeal, and they ought, 
u various grounds, to have seen its ut~ 
ter inefficiency to pacify America. They 
ought, in fact, to have expected and been 
fully prepared for war with America; 
they ought, as statesmen, to have known 
that the American government had been 
long infected with a deadly hatred to- 
wards this country, and (if he might be 
allowed an unusual application of a word) 
with a deadly affection towards France. 
It was absurd to suppose that governments 
were not as likely as individuals to be in- 
fluenced by passion—that they were not 
more apt to act from the impulse of their 
own vices or corruptions than from a con- 
sideration of the interest of those over 
whom they presided. Therefore no states- 
man should or would conclude, that be- 
cause it was contrary to the interest of the 
American people to engage in war with 
this country, the American government 
would shrink from such a measure. In- 
deed, in this instance no such conclusion 
could be deemed in the slightest degree 
excusable, for the disposition of the Ame- 
rican government was quite evident, and 
therefore common policy should have 
urged ministers to prepare fully for the 
event, and they should have made ade- 
quate exertion either to pacify, to intimi- 
date, or to punish America. No means 
should have been unproyided effectually 
(D) 
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to repel the audacious attack which the 
American government had ventured to 
make upon us. Nothing of this kind, 
however, had been done, and America had 
been suffered to commence, and, for a 
time, to carry on hostilities, even un- 
threatened with danger to herself. That 
attack would yet, he trusted, be completely 
avenged; fhat the most extensive ex- 
ertions would be made to convince the 
American government of its folly and 
desperation, and he had no doubt that the 
best hope of peace with that government 
would rest upon the manly and vigorous 
employment of our resources to make it 
feel sensibly the consequences of war. 
The only remaining topic in the Speech 
to which he had to refer, was that with 
respect to India, in which he felt a pecu- 
liar interest. And here he would repeat 
the wish which he took occasion to ex- 
press last session, that the affairs of our 
Indian empire should be fully investigated 
by their lordships before any system for 
its future government was finally deter- 
mined upon. He meant that the whole 


question should be brought before their 
lordships, not in the shape of a bill for 
legislation, as it was proposed last session, 
but in a distinct and separate form for de- 
liberate inquiry, in order that it might be 


examined in all its details. He was happy 
to learn that his noble friend at the head 
of the Board of Controul, was diligently 
employed in considering this subject, and 
he trusted that the result of his intelligent 
deliberation would be the suggestion of a 
course of measures, creditable to himself, 
honourable to this nation, advantageous 
to the interests of the whole empire, but 
above all, calculated to promote the inte- 
rest and happiness of the great mass of 
population subject to our dominion in In- 
dia. He again expressed his hope that 
the concerns of .India would be fully dis- 
cussed before an attempt was made to 
pass any law upon the subject. 

Having thus observed at considerable 
length upon all the topics embraced in 
the Speech, he would now proceed very 
briefly to mention an omission of great 
importance to the country, and which he 
regretted exceedingly; he meant, the 
Catholic Question. Before he concluded, 
he felt particularly called upon to advert 
to this omission, which he could not help 
noticing with surprize and sorrow. He 
was certainly surprised and sorry to per- 
ceive, that after all that had passed upon 
this subject—after all that had occurred 
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in discussion, and been excited in hope, 
no disposition whatever was expressed to 
conciliate the Catholics, or to adjust their 
claims, It was in the recollection of their 
lordships what had taken place at the 
close of the last session, both in that and 
the other House of Parliament. That in 
the latter, indeed, a distinct pledge had 
been entered into, fully to consider the 
Catholic Question, with a view toan ul- 
timate and satisfactory arrangement. Was 
it now resolved to relinquish this pledge, 
to set aside all that had been done? There 
were too many grounds of suspicion upon 
this subject. Recollecting the expression 
of the noble earl opposite, and now at 
the head of his Majesty’s government, 
(Liverpool), at the close of the last ses- 
sion, that he would oppose no barrier to 
the fair discussion of the Catholic claims, 
he could not’ doubt his candour, but yet 
he had heard of several proceedings, both 
in this country and in Ireland, where, to 
use an old phrase of lord Camden, the | 
hand and fingers of government were | 
“* very visible.” Indeed, so anxious was 
government considered in its hostility to 
the cause of the Catholics, that one cause 
of the dissolution of parliament was said 
to be in order to get rid of the pledge of 
the other House upon the subject; and if 
the rumours afloat were founded, that 
statement would appear not improbable. 
For according to this rumour it was the 
intention of ministers, after the Houses 
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had sat for a few days, to adjust some | 


matters immediately necessary to their 
own objects, to propose an adjournment 
for two months. Ifso, the practical effect 
of such an adjournment would be to evade F 
the pledge for taking the Catholic Ques- 
tion into early consideration, which, com: 7 
bined with the omission in the Speech, § 
was a bad omen for the Catholics. 
did not mean at present to discuss the pro- % 
posed conduct of ministers, or to cast any [7 
blame upon them, but merely to ask, and 
he should be glad to know precisely their 
intention, what was the state of the ques- 
tion, namely, whether all that had passed 
was to be regarded as gone et nil, and that 
the question was to be returned to again 
as a res integer ?—=There were some words, 
he observed, at the conclusion of the 
Speech not, he presumed as a matter of 
course, in praise of the constitution. In- 
deed there was a report that ministers had 
it in contemplation to propose an exten- 
sion of the duration of parliament upon 


the demise of the crown; but this praise 
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of the constitution, combined with the 
opinion he entertained of the principles of 
his noble friend at the head of the admi- 
nistration, destroyed all belief in the ru- 
mour. He could not suppose it possible 
that his noble friend would for one mo- 
ment entertain an opinion so fraught with 
alarm, and so incapable of excuse upon 
any pretence of utility or convenience. 
No, he was sure his noble friend had too 
much reverence for the ancient mo- 
narchical parliamentary constitution of the 
country, to meditate such an innovation as 
might lead to the most perilous conse- 
quences—=to consequences, indeed, which, 
from the recently disturbed state of the 
public mind, he could not, he must con- 
fess, contemplate without dismay.—But to 
return to the panegyric which the Speech 
contained upon the constitution, they 
might hope that it did not imply any hos- 
tile reference to the Catholic cause.—The 
noble marquis finally recapitulated the se- 
veral heads of his argument with regard 
to the war in Spain, the Swedish diversion, 
the co-operation with Russia, the rupture 
with America, the calm and deliberate 
discussion necessary previous to the deci- 
sion of the East India question, and the 
adjustment ef the Catholic claims, and 
concluded with expressing his opinion, 
that increased exertion must be made to 
strengthen our army in the peninsula, or 
it would be cruel towards ourselves, and 
our allies to continue the contest—to per- 
severe in an useless effusion of blood and 
expenditure of money. For without ad- 
ditional strength, he was persuaded that 
the object of the war could not be attain- 
ed, and that the continuance of the 
struggle, instead of being advantageous to 
this country, to Spain, or to the continent, 
would have a directly different operation. 
Having expressed these opinions, it was not 
his intention to propose any amendment ; 
but he trusted that such attention would 
be paid to the suggestions he had thrown 
out as their validity might demand from 
his Majesty’s ministers, whose system if 
longer pursued it would be impossible to 
endure. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose in reply to 
the statements and reasoning of the 
noble marquis, from whom he differed 
in some as he agreed with him in other 
of the opinions be had just expressed. 
In none did he more cordially concur 
than in that which went to the situa: 
tion of the country, which ought to be 





fairly, plainly, and clearly before parlia- | 
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ment. He vindicated the conduct of mi- 
nisters, who were ready to submit the 
whole of their proceedings and policy to 
the strictest scrutiny, whether referring to 
the civil or military government of the 
country—whether referring to disaster or 
to triumph—whether furnishing matter 
for congratulation, or events to de- 
plore. With respect to the conduct of the 
war, he had read enough of the history of 
wars to enable him to pronounce, that 
those who therein looked for unmixed suc- 
cess and exemption from every species 
of reverse or exemption from misfortune, 
built, indeed, upon an unstable foundation, 
and rested on hopes which must turn out 
to be chimerical. But he trusted that 
where misfortune occurred, the mind of par- 
liament and the public was too considerate 
and just, not to distinguish between that 
which was attributable to the contingen- 
cies of war and which resulted from in- 
evitable circumstances, and that for which 
ministers or their agents might be deemed 
fairly responsible. The war in the penin- 
sula,—he repeated the opinion which he 
expressed at the outset-—the war in Spain 
he regarded as a new era in the history of 
modern wars, because in that case the peo- 
ple were most active in repelling their in- 
vaders. Unlike the people of Germany 
and Italy, who were passive spectators of 
the conflict produced by French invasion, 
the Spaniards were most forward to contend 
for the independence and old estabiish- 
ments of their country, therefore their 
cause held out an encouraging prospect 
and a good example, which the people of 
Russia were now so nobly emulating. It 
was this exhibition of a high national 
spirit which originally induced him to be- 
come an advocate for those measures of 
assistance which the Spaniards had re- 
ceived from this country. Indeed if this 
country had not afforded that aid, it would, 
in his judgment, have betrayed an indif- 
ference, not only to every high sentiment 
of liberty, but every, even the most com- 
mon notions of policy. But while his ob- 
ject was to assist Spain, to afford to the 
Spanish people and to Europe the means 
of profiting by the circumstances which 
appeared so promising, he was certainly 
not so sanguine.as many others who con- 
curred with him as to the policy of grant 
ing the assistance. Whatever the result 
might be he thought it the duty of Eng- 
land to make an attempt in favour of 
Spain. The real question therefore was, 
whether the exertions of Britain were 
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commensurate with her means and re- 
sources, as well as with the importance of 
the object the attainment of which was in 
view. This was the true question. With 
regard then to the quantum or amount in 
the aid to be afforded, and also whether 
the aid were equal to the end, he could 
say, as to the first, that the utmost had 
been done for Spain which, consistently 
with a due attention to other objects, it 
was possible for government to accom- 
plish. It was for those who maintained 
the contrary to shew how and where more 
might have been done, and he was asto- 
nished at the different manner in which 
the noble marquis had treated the subject. 
He had examined it with the eye of a 
statesman ; for the exertions of a country. 
must depend on the means which that 
country possessed. It might be said that 
in all contests great exertions had been 
made ; but instead of this general asser- 
tion, he wished the noble marquis had 
shewn or would shew him how in the pre- 
sent instance greater efforts could havebeen 
made than had actually been made by the 
British government. As to the equality 
of our means to the end in view, our gal- 
lant commander in the peninsula had 
never been deceived by government with 
respect to the means in its power to afford, 
nor had any aid that officer required ever 
been refused. It would, indeed, have been 
an injustice to him, to our ally and to the 
country, to have deceived him of such 
points. Then considering the subject in 
all its bearings, how could any blame be 
imputable to ministers? He admitted, 
that at the period when the French army 
were so engaged with Russia, the oppor- 
tunity might be more favourable for a dis- 
tinguished effort in the peninsula; but 
considering the uncertainty of war, and 
the responsibility of government for the 
perpetual protection and safety of the 
empire; he would ask, whether it would 
be consistent with its duty, for one extra- 
ordinary effort, to throw away the means 
of future exertion; that knowing the most 
brilliant campaign has oftén no decisive 
influence upon the fate of war, whether a 
wise government should cast all on one 
die—should hazard the main power, the 
heart’s blood of a country, merely to 
make a flourish—to risk perpetual strength 
for the peculiar triumph of one year? A 
government intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the resources of a great empire 
were bound to recollect that their cases 
were not momentary but everlasting; not 
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partial but entire; and that they had to 
provide for the future as well as the pre- 
sent, and Jook to the safety of the whole, 
not to the display of some brilliant ex- 
ploit upon a part. The country ought to 
know what exertions had actually been 
made, and it would be convinced of their 
sufficiency. But when the assertion was 
made that more ought to have been done for 
the peninsula; to refute this argument he 
would beg the House to consider and com- 
pare, and, for the purpose of comparison, 
to look to the proudest periods of our his- 
tory—to the periods of king William and 

ueen Anne, when the great duke of 


Marlborough wielded the energies of the | 


nation with so much glory and success. 
Let all the relative circumstances be fairly 
taken into view, (the increase of popula- 
tion being admitted) and he would chal- 
lenge the comparison. Our means had 
augmented in a surprising ratio; and 
within two or three years the increased 
strength of the military force of the coun- 
try was prodigious beyond conception. 
For what was the actual state of our force 
in that quarter, which the noble marquis 


had said was so inadequately supplied?, | 


Why, that we had, on the 25th of June 
last, in the peninsula and the Mediterra- 
nean, an army of no less than 127,000 
men in our pay ; that was 91,000 British, 
including foreign or German troops, with 
36,000 Portuguese. Such was our force, 
independently of Spanish auxiliaries, 
which received from us all the assistance 
in our power, in formation, equipment, 
and pecuniary supply. Nay, the British 
army alone, under the command of lord 
Wellington, at the period alluded to, 
amounted to 58,000. Now, he would ap- 
peal to their lordships whether the exer 
tion which had collected such an army 
deserved to be characterised in such terms 
asthe House had heard from the noble 
marquis; but more he would ask, whe- 
ther three years ago any man in England 
could have been so sanguine as to ima- 
gine the collection of such an army prac- 
ticable? Yet such had been the exertions 
of that government, which had also to 
provide for the protection of India, of our 
numerous colonies in the west, and for our 
home-defence. Then, as to our supplies 
since that period, which the noble mar- 
quis professed to think that ministers had 
left almost wholly unprepared; the fact 
was, that from the 25th of December last 
to the present, no less than 20,000 men, 
with 7,000 horses, had been sent to that 
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quarter. As to deficiency of equipment 
among our army, Buonaparté, who did not 


| hesitate to take by force the means of 


equipping his soldiery, wherever he found 
them, bad often felt such deficiency, while 
with us, who paid liberally for all articles, 
there was rarely any such complaints. 
But that our soldiers should be quite se- 
cure from privations, that they should 
at all times be completely equipped, it 
would be too much to expect in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of war. Where, how- 
ever, such privations occurred—where 
they were reported by our illustrious com- 
mander, his requisitions were immediately 
attended to—indeed they were always 
complied with. This could and would, 
no doubt, be confirmed promptly by that 
distinguished commander himself, for it 
was a striking feature in his character, 
that he was as just to these who served 
him, as he was bold to those who opposed 
him—and it was another striking feature 
in his character, that he was never extra- 
vagant in his expectations or demands— 
indeed he was never likely to make such 
demands, because ministers took care that 
he should be always accurately informed 
as io the means of supply. That some in- 


convenience might have_been felt from the 
staie of the military chest, he was not pre- 


pared to deny; as the supply of specie at 
present must depend upon so great a va- 
riety of circumstances, out of the power 
of any ministers to controul; upon the 
means of obtaining money for bills upon 
the continent, and other causes, particu- 
larly the state of the Spanish colonies in 
America, which naturatly interfered with 
the importation of bullion. But here 
again no blame could attach to govern- 
ment, for nothing practicable was left un- 
done by them. There was, however, a 
limit to their means, as there was a limit 
to the means of any nation; by that limit 
alone government was confined in the 
struggles to assist these operations which 
the noble marquis called upon them to 
extend. But whether they could so ex- 
tend them, he would be ready, at any 
time, to discuss with the noble marquis, 
with whom the onus would lie to shew 
where the resources for such extended 
operation could be found.—As to the Sici- 
lian expedition, he had to state that it was 
prepared to sail early in March, and con- 
ducted throughout in concert with lord 
Wellington, who communicated regularly 
with the commander of that force. The 
appearance of this expedition off Cata- 
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lonia, was, he was assured, of great utility, 
as itprevented Suchet from sending rein- 
forcements to Joseph Buonaparté, who in 
consequence evacuated Madrid, and the 
arrival of this expedition at Valencia, in- 
stead of being a mistake, as asserted, was 
the result of plan and orders. That the 
late campaign had eminently succeeded, 
he was also prepared to prove. For what 
was the plan of the campaign—why, the 
captare of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz— 
the expulsion of the French from the 
south of Spain, and the raising of the siege 
of Cadiz, and all these objects had been 
attained; and would not that man have 
been deemed very sanguine, who at the 
outset would have predicted the attain- 
ment of such important objects, particu- 
larly the liberation of the Spanish go- 
vernment, by the raising of the siege of 
Cadiz? In stating that the objects of the 
campaign had been accomplished he 
would not deny, that many of the hopes 
excited by the victory of Salamanca, had 
been disappointed. But that disappoint~- 
ment was not attributable to any want of 
energy on the part of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment ; nor was the conduct or scar- 
city of artillery at Burgos, so much dwelt 
upon by the noble marquis, any im- 
putation upon government: for the fact 
was, there were three battering trains on 
the continent; and, besides these, one was 
sent last “March to Lisbon, to be kept 
afloat, subject to theorder of lord Welling- 
ton. According to the opinion, however, 
of the noble lord himself, Burgos must have 
been taken, if at all, without delay, and 
before any artillery could be brought to 
him. But the failure of our gallant come 
mander’s calculation, and the consequent 
re-capture of Madrid, was owing to the 
refusal of Ballas:gros to obey his com- 
mands; which refusal facilitated the 
movements of the French force, and dis- 
concerted lord Wellington’s plan of ope- 
rations. —Upon the subject of Sweden he 
could not, from considerations of state de- 
licacy, say much in reply to the noble 
marquis, but thus much he could state, 
that the most perfect confidence prevail- 
ed between the governments of Russia, 
Sweden, and this country, and that nothing 
dissatisfactory had taken place in the 
transaction alluded to by the noble mar- 
quis. As to the story about the transports, 
he could only assure the House that he 
never heard of such a matter before this 
evening, and the affair was altogether new 
to him.—Adverting to America, he begged 
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the noble marquis, before he again affirmed 
the insignificance of a repeal of the Orders 
in Council, in thesestimation of the Ame- 
rican government, to recollect the dis- 
patches of the government, and his own 
dispatches when in office also, which he 
seemed to forget, and which clearly de- 
monstrated that these very Orders in 
Council were the great stumbling block 
in the way of an amicable arrangement 
tween the countries. He begged of him 
to recollect that not only the act o* the 
government but also the acts of congress 
expressly declared the repeal of the re- 
taliatory measure, the Non-importation 
act, depended upon the rescinding of these 
Orders. As soon as that very measure 
should be adopted, which the noble mar- 
quis now insists the Americans regarded 
as insignificant, the American ‘ govern- 
ment proclaimed that their counter policy 
should cease to be enforced. When, how- 
ever, the noble marquis asserted that we 
were unprepared for the American war, he 
would ask him to point out where and how 
we were unprepared ? Were we unprepar- 
ed in Canada, or was there any neglect at 
the Admiralty? He was prepared to discuss 
this question with the noble marquis; and 
upon this subject, as well as with respect 
to Spain, he would beg the noble marquis 
to come to close quarters—to state facts— 
to bring something specific, and abandon 
that style of loose and general accusation, 
of which the House had heard so much in 
the course of this discussion.—“ Now, as 
to the concluding topic of the noble mar- 
qui:’s speech, I have not,” said the noble 
earl, “ made use of any expression with re- 
spect to the Catholic question, to which I 
do not adhere. My opinion I have al- 
ways publicly proclaimed upon this sub- 
ject. I have resisted, and I will resist, the 
proposition for entering into the conside- 
ration of the Catholic claims, because I 
cannot see my way to any adjustment of 
those claims, likely to satisfy the Catho- 
lics. I therefore think it more consistent 
to oppose the proposition at once, than to 
seek to defeat it by what are called guards 
or securities. I meet the Catholics openly 
and publicly, and will never attempt to 
disappoint wishes by any little underhand 
oppus:tion—by any schemes or subterfuge. 
My system of opposition 1 feel to be more 
fair and candid, and therefore I will con- 
tinue to pursue it. In stating this to be 
my intention, I declare merely my indivi- 
dual opmion, without meaning to sway 
the judgment of any of my friends. 
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Lord Grenville rose in reply tq the noble 
earl, and declared he would not shrink 
from the opinion he had originally ex. 


pressed on the subject of the war in Spain, 7 
He complimented his noble friend (mar. 7 


quis Wellesley) on the admirable manner 
in which he had developed his sentiments 
on the general state of affairs, and parti. 


cularly on the foreign policy pursued by — 


the ministers of the crown, and charac. 
terised the answer, which the noble earl 


had made to the speech of his nobie friend, : 


as feeble, inconclusive and foolish. His 
noble friend’s views were justified both 
by the Speech fromthe throne, and still 
more tuily by the noble earl’s reply. His 
iordship then proceeded to state, that he 
did not deny, or disavow, some words at- 
tributed to him by the noble earl. These 
words he had used on former occasions; 
but, so far was he from believing them 
wrong, that he thought he was, this night, 
fully justified in the use of them, by what 
had been spoken on both sides of the 
House. He could not but condemn the 
replies in general terms resorted to by the 
noble earl at the head of the administra. 
tion, a species of discussion in which he 


was so fond of dealing upon most occa. | 
sions; whilst the speech of the noble mar- 7 
quis, in which he pointed out the definitive | 
object we ought to have in view in the) 
campaign in the peninsula, whilst it| 

abounded, like every thing that fell from |} 
his noble friend, in statesmanlike princi- 7 
ples and details, met with his highest com: |” 
That one ultimate object, 7 


mendation. 
stated ‘by his noble friend, deserved, and 
had his approbation. 
earl’s comment on the subject of that de- 
finitive object, was general, imperfect and 
desultory. When we engaged first in the 
peninsular war, the question was not then 
what it was at present. It was not then, 
as at present, a question in which all Eu 
rope was concerned and engaged ; for now 
all the armies of Europe were or had been 
lately engaged against this country. Be 
fore ministers embarked in the contest, 
therefore, as had been justly stated by the 
noble marquis, they ought to have asked 
themselves what was the definite objec 
they had in view, and what were theit 
means of attaining it. Only one object 
was professed, and that was the total ex: 
clusion of the French from the’ peninsula, 
and without being @ priori assured of ade 
quate means to effect that purpose, it was 
cruel and base to embark the populatiod 
of a country in so hopeless a cause, merely 
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for the sake of a little temporary advan- 
tage. But France had originally military 

ossession of the country, and was it rea- 
sonable or at all feasible to expect at the 
outset that her vast power could be over- 
mastered by the single efforts of the mili- 
tary means and resources of this country ? 
He therefore contended that when the 
war commenced he was justified in hold- 
ing the opinion that there was no chance 
of any favourable result from the inter- 
vention of the arms of Great Britain or 
any aid we could afford the Spanish na- 
tion. Atno period could our means be 
considered adequate in the contemplation 
of such an enterprize. How, then, could 
they have been reckoned sufficient when 
France possessed the whole resources of 
the continent and wielded the arms of 
Europe in alliance with her own? What- 
ever, therefore, chance might since have 
produced, he contended that the deliver- 
ance of Spain in the view of a statesman 
was originally beyond the utmost means 
of this country, and that this position had 
been since established by experience. The 
allusions made by the noble ear! to the pe- 
riods of king William and queen Anne 
were without analogy and inconclusive. 
As to his own former observations and 
reasonings, they had reference to a dif- 
ferent state of France, in which she had 
not such a union of all Europe to support 
her. He was of opinion, that it was only 
when we saw a powerful embodied army 
on the continent belonging to our allies, 
that we ought to put forth our exertions; 
and that we ought to assist our continen- 
tal allies only as auxiliaries, not as prin- 
cipals. No diversion had been made in 
concert with lord Wellington, where it 
ought to have been made, unless we could 
call that one which was made in the fens of 
Walcheren. His noble friend had well 
stated that the ministry had not as yet ad- 
vanced one step iri their accomplishment 
of their object in the Spanish war: why, 
then, should he be ashamed to avow his 
former opinion, when this third advance 
into the interior of Spain had, by its fai- 
lure, proved the correctness of the data 
on which that opinion was founded? Nor 
must the noble earl think, that he had an- 
swered his noble friend when he stated the 
number of our troops on the continent, or 
when he made a boast of having delivered 
Andalusia from the French. This was an 
empty boast; for no one believed that the 
release was more than temporary, and that 
the French army could not re-occupy the 
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province whenever they pleased. The 
spirit of the Spanish peasantry was gaod, 
but there was none in ghe Spanish nobi- 
lity. The reasons assigned by the noble 
marquis for the failure of the campaign 
were the true ones: not those stated by 
the noble earl, who confessed that he al- 
ways expected co-operation from the Spa- 
niards. It was the want of means; the 
failure of supplies and resources; and not 
disappointment in expected co-operation 
on the part of the Spaniards (a hope and 
expectation now cherished for the fiftieth 
time and as often proved abortive) which 
had led to the improductive result of all 
these exertions. ‘The blame did not lie 
with the Spaniards, but with those who en- 
couraged hopes which they had no right 
to entertain. The truth was, the Spaniards 
were not possessed of the materials for 
this co-operation, and the fault was with 
the noble earl and his frieuds the English 
ministers, who in their ignorance over- 
rated the condition of Spain, and antici- 
pated more from her than she was or 
could by possibility be able to perform. 
Were he in the noble earl’s situation, he 
would rather confess the inadequacy of 
his policy, than come forward and say, at 
the end of the year,—‘ O dear; we ex- 
pected such things, but we have been 
disappointed.’ If they had, as they boast- 
ed, 130,000 men on the continent, why 
was there so little done, when the expence 
was so great ? or why were 20,000 British 
troops kept idle in Sicily ? Had the mea- 
sures of his noble friend (earl Grey) on 
leaving office in 1807 been adopted, that 
would have prevented the necessity of 
locking up such a force in Sicily. But 
their non-adoption could not create sur- 
prize; as it was now pretty well under- 
stood, that an epigram caused these men 
to be kept in Sicily, when they ought to 
have been in Spain. This was another of 
the effects of that fashion among the pre- 
sent ministers which affected to despise 
every thing coming from those who pre- 
ceded them, but if instead of this folly 
they had followed the good counsel left 
them, they would have placed these men 
at the immediate disposal of lord Wel- 
lington, and thereby, in all probability, 
decided at once the fate of the peninsula. 
But, with regard to Spain, ministers were 
always too late; and the noble earl was 
obliged to recur to his last and usual de- 
fence—the abuse of his agent, whom he 
charges with the failure of the co-operation 
from Sicily, which was expected by lord 
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Wellington. As usual they sent the force 
when too late to be of any service.—There 
was another pointgon which he expected 
some explanation. He expected to be 
informed why ministers, with a revenue 
of one hundred and five millions or more by 
estimate, extorted by means most grinding 
and oppressive upon a suffering people, 
were yet in a situation to confess their 
inability to supply the military chest of 
lord Wellington. The difficulty, however, 
did not arise from the deficient resources 
of the country, much as they had been 
drained, bat must be traced to the noble 
earl’s real inefficiency, and to that of his 
colleagues. They might diminish by one 
half the income of every individual in this 
country, with as little effect, or prospect 
of ultimate success, as had attended them 
in those plans and speculations which led 
them to circulate a vile and adulterated 
currency in paper and in coin throughout 
the nation ; when such had been its effects, 
why not then rather stop at this moment 
the contest in Spain? His lordship again 
paid a tribute of applause to the speech of 
the noble marquis, who did not, like the 
noble earl, condescend to deal in loose 
principles, vague analogies, or in general’ 
assertions, but went on reasoning, point 
by point, as full of facts as he was of sound 
theoretical principles, and of practical po- 
litical wisdom. As his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had not made sufficient disclosures, 
he did not wish to press them at present 
with respect to our connections with Swe- 
den. But he must say, that in his opinion 
much might have been done there, al- 
though very little had been effected.-- With 
regard to America the ministers evinced 
their folly in expecting that the repeal of 
the Orders in Council, when that took 
place, could have produced conciliation in 
the government of that country. But 
there was a time when it would have car- 
ried that effect. The noble earl it seemed 
had yet, in common with politicians of 
his stamp, to learn, that concessions made 
too late would always produce irritation. 
It was so with regard to Ireland as 
well as to America. The details brought 
to light relative to the condition of our 
manufacturers, ought to have convinced 
ministers, that the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, when it took place, could not 
have produced a spirit of pacification in 
America—although twelve months before 
it might have had that effect. The Ame- 
rican government were always hostile, but 
had not the means of shewing their hosti- 
1 
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lity sooner. But now they displayed their 
spirit, when our government had put the 
means in their power; particularly by the 
disclosure of the condition of our manu. 
facturers ; for this it was that had given 
spirit to America. 
other reasons for such a measure, they 
ought to have conciliated America sooner, 


for the purpose of making more vigarous | 
They were as yet, | 


exertions in Spain. 
however, ignorant of the circumstances 
which led to the American war, for this 
matter was still kept a secret: and he 
could not but blame the omission of this 
cause in the Speech from the throne. He 


knew that there were perverse irritations | 
on both sides, and though he wished for § 
peace with America, it was only on such | 


terms as would be consistent with the pre- 
servation of our maritime rights, without 
which he would prefer the continuance of 
the war with that country.—His lordship 
then concluded with avowing his confirm- 
ed opinion of the expediency of throwing 
the constitution open to the Catholic sub- 
jects of the state; a measure which jus- 
tice, wisdom and policy alike recommend- 
ed as necessary and advantageous to the 
dearest interests of the country. 

Earl Bathurst vindicated the conduct of 
ministers with respect to the war in the 
peninsula, more especially in regard to 
the degree and nature of the reinforce- 
ments to be forwarded to the marquis of 
Wellington. He observed, that his noble 
relative opposite well knew the entire con- 
fidence ministers placed in that illustrious 
person, and adverted particularly to the 
point of lord Wellington’s not deeming it 
advisable to send new regiments to Spain; 
so particularly careful was that excellent 
officer of the health of his troops.-—With 
respect to the force from Sicily, the fact 
was, that lord William Bentinck had in- 


structions to send such a number of troops § 


as was consistent with the other objects to 
which he had to look. The objection, 
that by the force sent thence not remain- 
ing in Catalonia, the baron D’Erolles was 
disgusted, had no force, inasmuch as, since 
that period, (as had appeared by the Ga- 
zette) our naval force had been-in active 
co-operation with the baron D’Erolles. As 
for the charge of not sending reinforce- 
ments to the marquis of Wellington, the 
fact was, that in the month of June lord 
Wellington sent a dispatch requesting, une 
less some extraordinary circumstances oc: 
curred, that no new corps might be sent 
out to him, because they were more likely 
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to be affected by the heats of summer. It 
was, therefore, that no new corps were 
sent, until intelligence had been received 
of the battle of Salamanca, which was con- 
sidered an extraordinary circumstance 
as to require reinforcements to be sent. 
With regard to the United States of Ame- 
rica, he contended that the conduct of mi- 
nisters had been throughout consistent. 
The papers relative to the correspondence 
and intercourse between the governments 
were “ot on their lordships’ table, because 
his Majesty’s ministers had not yet received 
the final answer to a proposition made to 
the United States through sir John Borlase 
Warren; inthe mean time, he took leave 
to say, that the Orders in Council were not 
now the only grounds of demurrer on the 
part of that government. 

Marquis Wellesley, conceiving that some 
points urged by noble lords opposite were 
personally applied to him, shortly ex- 
plained, that he thought nothing which 
fell from him warranted a personal allusion 
on their parts. He warmly remarked, 
that during the whole period to which he 
spoke, he had considered the system of 
the war in the peninsula inadequate to its 
object; an opinion which he had uni- 
formly declared, and in adherence to 
which he had resigned his office as secre- 
tary of state. He could not particularise 
objections without the permission of his 
sovereign or his representative; but if he 
was allowed an opportunity, he should be 
ready to meet the noble lords, point by 
point, upon that subject, either in public 
or private, and before any tribunal to 
which he might be summoned. 

Viscount Melville defended the conduct 
of the Admiralty with respect to the Ame- 
rican and West India stations, observing, 
that on the Halifax station alone, long be- 
fore the commencement of hostilities, the 
squadron was double the strength of the 
whole American navy. This he enume- 
rated, as well as the force in the West In- 
dian seas ; and stated the American navy 
to consist of five frigates, and a few sloops 
of war. It was impossible to guard 
against such casualties as were alluded to 
by noble lords opposite, (the capture of 
the Guerriere frigate) ; but care wastaken 
to render such attempts an extreme risk 
on the part of the enemy. 

Lord Grenville said, he did not think so 
badly of ministers as to charge them with 
neglecting to provide a naval force su- 
perior to the American navy, which only 
consisted of five frigates. His charge 
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was, that they did not send sufficient rein- 
forcements of troops, and that our military 
force in Canada was, in consequence, in- 
ferior to that of the assailants. 

The question was then put, and the Ad- 
dress agreed to without a division. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, that lord 
Walsingham be constituted chairman of 
all the committees of that House during 
the present session of parliament ; a mo- 
tion, the propriety of which, he was con- 
fident every noble lord would acquiesce in. 

, The Lord Chancellor observed, that if 
the House could secure the services of 
the noble lord, they would be a blessing. 

Lord Walsingham shortly expressed his 
grateful sense of what had fallen ftom the 
noble lords. 

The question was put, and ordered ac- 
cordingly, nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, November 30. 


Tae Prince Recent’s SpeEcH oN 
OPENING THE SEssion.] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House that that House had 
been in the House of Peers, where his 
royal highness the Prince Regent had 
delivered a Speech to both Houses of Par- 
liament, of which, to prevent mistakes, he 
had obtained a copy. [See p. 12.] After 
the Speaker had read the Speech, 

Lord Clive rose to move an Address in 
answer to the most gracious Speech of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent. Inthe 
liberty he then took of offering himself to 
the notice of the House, it was not his in- 
tention, nor would it be necessary, to tres- 
pass at any length upon their indulgence. 
With respect to the first part of the Speech, 
he felt confident that every person in that 
House, and in the country, lamented not 
less than himself the situation of the il- 
lustrious personage to whom it alluded. 
There was no one who could avoid feelings 
of the most lively regret when he re- 
flected, that a life spent, as that of his Ma- 
jesty bad been, in the practice of every 
virtue that was honourable to our nature, 
that could adorn or dignify the man or the 
sovereign, and which had rendered him 
dear to the hearts of his subjects, should, 
towards the close, be deprived of that rest 
and of that repose which were due to his 
merits and to his virtues. The next point 
in his Royal Highness’s Speech to which 
he would allude, was one of sincere and 
heartfelt gratulation, the successful resist- 
ance that had been made in the Peninsula 
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by our gallant countrymen to the encroach- 
ments of France. Often as they had had 
occasion, within the last four years, to 
commemorate the achievements and ap- 
plaud the distinguished conduct of the ge- 
neral, and the army employed in the pro- 
tection of Spain, yet in no instance since 
the commencement of that struggle, was 
skill or valour so greatly displayed as in 
the decisive and glorious battle of Sala- 
manca. The consequences of that victory 
were as sudden and important as ever fol- 
lowed from conquest. The siege of Cadiz 
was raised ; Madrid was evacuated by the 
enemy ; all the south of Spain was relieved 
from their oppressions; and what was a 
yet more important consequence, lord 
Wellington was raised to the rank of ge- 
neralissimo of the Spanish forces. This 
was the most important result of all. If 
any thing could tend more powerfully 
than another to give vigour and success to 
the exertions of the Spanish people, to 
render effectual their efforts for their own 
deliverance, it was thus placing their re- 
sources at the disposal of a person so 
well able to guide them, and vesting 
so skilful a commander with the con- 
treul of their armies.—He would next 
take the liberty of congratulating the 
House on the relation in which they stood 


to Russia, and in general on the new con- 
nections which had sprang up between 
Great Britain and the northern powers of 


Europe. The circumstances of Russia, he 
was happy to say, were such as left no 
ground for despondency. The Russians, 
it was true, had met with some reverses, 
but they were not sufficient to damp their 
ardour, or quell that enthusiastic love of 
country, which should animate every bo- 
som. That sSark of resistance, which had 
been lighted up in Spain, they had the sa- 
tisfaction to behold rapidly spreading over 
Europe, and already éxtended to the ex- 
tremity of the north. He was doubtful to 
which part of the prospect, now held out 
by Russia, he should first call the attention 
of the House ; whether to the spirit and 
decision of the emperor himself, or to 
the skill of his generals, or to the sacrifices 
so cheerfully made by the nobility, or to 
the valiant men who fought under their 
command; but to whatever part of the 
picture they directed their attention, 
whether to the magnanimity of the em- 
peror, the talent of his generals, the bra- 
very of his troops, or the devotion of his 
subjects, they would find abundant matter 
for exultation. On these topics it was un- 
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necessary to dwell. They were the ads 
miration of every person who could know 
and appreciate them. From one end to 
the other of that vast empire there seemed 
to be only one object in view, and that 
object was resistance to the enemy. From 
one end of it to the other, there seemed 
to be only one subject of contention, and 
that was who should contribute most to 
the defence of their laws, their religion, 
and their country. Such were the men 
whom for their bravery and their zeal, 
the oppressor of Europe would stigmatise 
with the name of Barbarians. If enthu- 
siasm in the protection of every thing 
that was dear to our nature could merit 
the name of barbarism, he, for one, would 
wish to know where patriotism was to be 
looked for, and must express a hope that 
such barbarity might never be removed 
by civilization. But this was not the first 
time that a conqueror, when he found 
himself unable to combat the difficulties 
that opposed his progress, endeavoured to 
load with the same stigma the persons 
who had the boldness to resist him ; in 
which a disgraceful attempt was sought 
to be covered under the offer of indignities 
toa gallant people. Alexander the Great, 
under much the same circumstances, chose 
to designate as robbers and barbarians, 
the ancestors of these very Russians who 
had the courage to oppose his encroach- 
ments, To such language they answered 
as they ought to have done, “ that not to 
them who defended their country, but to 
him who came to despoil it, the appella- 
tion of robber was applicable ;” and he 
would ask, might not the Russians now 
exclaim to Buonaparté, as their ancestors 
did to Alexander the Great, ‘ At tu, qui 
‘te gloriaris ad latrones persequendos ve- 
‘nire; omnium gentiom quos adisti, la- 
‘trones.’ Might not Russia with great 
truth thus address Buonaparté, “ By what 
right do you designate us as barbarians; 
why cast upon a nation whom you are 
wantonly attacking, the stigma of being 
robbers ? How are you rendered so equi- 
table a judge as to be competent to form 
an estimate of us? What have we done to 
deserve this stigma?—nothing but what 
you yourself have done, and are still do» 
ing by stealth, for our only crime was 4 
wish to trade with Great Britain. But is 
there any crime in which you have not 
wallowed, even without the excuse of pro- 
vocation? What has been the practice of 
your life for the last twenty years? Is 
there a corner in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
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that has not witnessed your contempt of 
every thing that is sacred among men? 
Have you asingle Russian of whom you 
can boast that he has deserted the cause 
of his country to join your standard? On 
the other hand, have you not carried. your 
oppressions so far as to render them into- 
lerable even to your own family? Has not 
the brother whom you set as a king over 
the population of Holland abdicated his 
situation to avoid your tyranny? Has not 
another brother thrown himself into an 
enemy’s country, where he finds that se- 
curity and that protection which you re- 
fused to give him? Which, then,” might 
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the Russian exclaim with triumph, “ is- 


the greater barbarian, I who defend my 
country from unjust hostility, or you who 
wantonly attack it? And yet you call us 
barbarians! You, Napoleon, whose prac- 
tice has been throughout your career 
“« Auferre, traducere, rapere !”?—He would 
now beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to that part of his Royal High- 
ness’s Speech which referred to Sicily, 
and he could not but congratulate 
them upon the result of a negociation 
with that power, which was likely to 
prove equally serviceable to both coun- 
tries. One effect of that negociation 
would be, to organize a much more power- 
ful force than before existed for the de- 
fence of that island, and disposable for 
the promotion of the common cause. 
Every person, he was sure, would rejoice 
on hearing that the Regent was desirous 
of bringing Sicily into such a state as 
would be most conducive to its own in- 
terest, and to that of Great Britain.—While 
every one must agree with his Royal 
Highness in regretting, that all our efforts 
to stand in those relations of amity with 
America which could be wished, had 
proved ineffectual, it was nevertheless a 
subject of high satisfaction to contemplate 
the valour and loyalty displayed in our 
transatlantic territories. The steady zeal 
and warm attachment to the mother coun- 
try, lately evinced by the people of 
Canada, was a subject for congratula- 
tion which he could not pass over upon 
the present occasion. They had withstood 
every attempt which had been made by 
America to seduce them from their alle- 
giance, and the efforts to invade their ter- 
ritories were equally unsuccessful. Inthe 
first attempt at invasion the whole Ameri- 
can force surrendered to much inferior 
numbers; and in the second, even the pri- 
soners taken exceeded the British army 
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employed against them. Wherever the 
British troops were employed, whether in 
Europe or in America, they never failed 
to display that bravery for which they 
were always distinguished. They re- 
quired nothing but opportunity to display 
their intrepidity and firmness, and vic 
tory was sure to follow; and these in- 
stances of success in America he was 
happy to hail as the earnest of future 
glory, when our fellow subjects in those 
parts would meet ‘the foe and earn fame to 
themselves and honour to their common 
country.—With respect to the renewal of 
the East India Company’s Charter, it 
would not now be necessary for him to 
enter upon that subject at present. When 
the proper time should arrive, he believed 
the House would be fully prepared to take 
that important question into their serious 
consideration.—Allusion had been made 
in the Speech from the throne, to the late 
unfortunate disturbances that prevailed in 
some parts of the country. He was happy 
to see that ,these disturbances were now 
put to rest by the salutary measures to 
which the government had found it neces- 
sary to resort.—Such were the principal 
topics of the Address which he meant to 
propose to the consideration of the House 
before sitting down. He could not, how- 
ever, but once more congratulate them 
upon the favourable change that had taken 
place in the affairs of Europe. How dif- 
ferent was the prospect now to what it 
was atthe meeting of the last parliament! 
He might say that Great Britain was,at 
that period alone and unaided in the con- 
test. The influence and the arms of 
France were felt almost without resistance 
inevery partof Europe. There was hardly 
any part of Spain in which its power was 
not then felt. The great resources of the 
enemy were then unbroken. He had a 
mighty and victorious army on foot, com- 
manded by men ofthe first character for mi- 
litary talent, Portugal was thenrobbed of 
the greater part of her territory ; and Russia 
and Sweden were neutralized by intimi- 
dation and the threats of Buonaparté. But 
how greatly were things altered for the 
better. Russia was now up in° arms 
against her oppressor, and Sweden was not 
unfriendly to her cause. She had driven 
from her territories a numerous and power- 
ful host that threatened her with ruin; 
and Buonaparté, so far from realizing the 
high’ and boasting promises with which 
he had entered that country, was now en- 
deavouring, after defeat and disgrace, to 
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save himself by flight and secure a retreat 
to Poland. In Spain also, lord Welling- 
ton had beat one of the most numerous 
and best equipped armies the French had 
ever brought into the field, and obliged 
them to draw together all their dispos- 
able forces and evacuate the southern 
provinces for the purpose of opposing his 
victorious progress. What was there, be 
would ask, they might not hope from such 
a state of things? When the spell was 
broken and Europe was at length convinc- 
ed that Buonaparté and his armies were 
not invincible, was there not reason to ex- 
pect that the nations oppressed by his 
power would rise to assert their rights, and 
recover that honour they had suffered him 
totarnish? Was there not reason to ex- 
pect that the descendants of the great 
Frederick would again come forward to 
oppose, as he had often done, the devour- 
ing power of France; that they would 
again come forward like the brave people 
of Russia, and exclaim, “ We also are 
men, and will not submit any longer to the 
encroachments of our oppressor.” Was 
there not reason to hope that the words of 
a great departed statesman would be rea- 
lized, and that they should live to see that 
“ Britain had saved herself by her firm- 
ness, and that Europe would also save her- 
self by following the same course.”” He 
would not trespass any longer upon the 
time of the House, but should conclude 
with moving, 

“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to thank his Royal Highness for his most 
gracious Speech : ; 

“To assure his Royal Highness, that 
we most sensibly share in the deep con- 
cern which his Royal Highness has ex- 
pressed at the continuance of his Majes- 
ty’s lamented indisposition, and at the di- 
minution of the hopes which his Royal 
Highness had so anxiously entertained of 
his recovery : 

“To express our cordial participation 
in the satisfaction derived by his Royal 
Highness from the improvement of our 
prospects during the course of the present 
year: 

“ That we have observed, with the ut- 
most satisfaction, the valour and intrepi- 
dity displayed by his Majesty’s forces, 
and those of his allies in the peninsula, on 
so many occasions during this campaign, 
and the consummate skill and judgment 
with which the operations have been con- 


ducted by general the marquis of Welling- 
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ton, and which have led to consequences 
of the utmost importance to the common 
cause: 

“‘ To congratulate his Royal Highness on 
the glorious and ever-memorable victory 
obtained by that illustrious officer at Sa- 
lamanca, by which great achievement, and 
by the other operations which have trans- 
ferred the war into the interior of Spain, he 
has compelled the enemy to raise the 
siege of Cadiz, and the southern provinces 
of thatkingdom have been delivered from 
the power and arms of France; that while 
we regret that the efforts of the enemy, 
combined with a view to one great ope- 
ration, have rendered it necessary to with- 
draw from the siege of Burgos, and to eva- 
cuate Madrid, for the purpose of concen- 


trating the main body of the allied forces, — 


it is satisfactory to reflect that these ef- 
forts of the enemy have nevertheless been 
attended with important sacrifices on their 
part, which we trust will materially con- 
tribute to extend the resources and faci- 
litate the exertions of the Spanish nation: 

«To assure his Royal Highness, that 
we are determined to continue to afford 
every aid in support of a contest which 
hes first given to the continent of Europe 
the example of persevering and success- 
ful resistance to the power of France, and 
on which not only the independence of 
the nations of the peninsula, but the best 
interests of his Majesty’s dominions essen- 
tially depend. 

“To return his Royal Highness our 
humble thanks, for having been graciously 
pleased to direct copies of the Treaties be- 
tween his Majesty and the courts of Saint 
Petersburgh and Stockholm, to be laid be- 
fore us, and to assure his Royal Highness 
that we participate in the pleasure ex- 
pressed by his Royal Highness at the 
restoration of the relations of peace and 
friendship with those courts : 

«That we have observed, with sen- 
timents of the highest admiration, the re- 
sistance which has been opposed by the 
emperor of Russia to so large a proportion 
of the military power of France, assisted 
by its allies and by the tributary states de- 
pendent upon it, in a contest for his own 
sovereign rights, and for the independence 
of his dominions: by his imperial majes- 
ty’s magnanimity and perseverance, by 
the zeal and disinterestedness of all ranks 
of his subjects, and by the gallantry, firme 
ness, and intrepidity of his forces, the pre= 
sumptuous expectations of theenemy have 
been signally disappointed: the enthue 
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siasm of the Russian nation has increased 
with the difficulties of the contest, and 
with the dangers with which they were 
surrounded ; they have submitted to sa- 
crifices of which there are few examples 
in the history of the world, and we in- 
dulge the confident hope that the deter- 
mined perseverance of his imperial ma- 
jesty will be crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess, and that this contest, in its result, will 
have the effect of establishing, upon a 
foundation never to be shaken, the secu- 
rity and independence of the Russian em- 
ire: 

« That we learn with peculiar satisfac- 
tion the proof of confidence which his 
Royal Highness has received from his .im- 
perial majesty, in the measure which he 
has adopted of sending his fleets to the 
ports of this country, as well as the 
determination expressed by his Royal 
Highness to afford his imperial majesty 
the most cordial support in the great con- 
test in which he is engaged : 

« That we rejoice to find that his Royal 
Highness has concluded a Treaty with his 
Sicilian majesty supplementary to the trea- 
ties of 1808 and 1809, and to return our 
humble thanks to his Royal Highness, for 
his gracious intention of laying a copy of 
this Treaty before us as soon as the ratifi- 
cations shall have been exchanged ; and 
that we trust the object will be attained 


which his Royal Highness has had in view,- 


of providing for the more extensive appli- 
cation of the military force of the Sicilian 
government to offensive operations against 
the common enemy : 

“ That whilst we learn from his Royal 
Highness, that the declaration of war by 
the government of the United States of 
America was made under circumstances 
which might have afforded a reasonable 
expectation that the amicable relations 
between the two nations would not long 
be interrupted, we participate in the re- 
gret expressed by his Royal Higkness, 
that the conduct and pretensions of that 
government have hitherto prevented the 
conclusion of any pacific arrangement : 

“That we rejoice to learn, that not- 
withstanding the measures of hostility 
which have been principally directed 
against the adjoining British provinces, 
and the efforts which have been made to 
seduce the inhabitants of them from their 
allegiance to his Majesty, his Royal High- 
ness has received such satisfactory proofs 
of se and attachment from his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in North America, and that 
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the attempts of the enemy to invade 
Upper Canada have not only proved abor- 
tive, but that by the judicious arrange- 
ments of the governor- general, and by the 
skill and decision with which the military 
operations have been conducted, the forces 
of the enemy assembled for that purpose 
in one quarter have been compelled to ca- 
pitulate, and in another have been defeat- 
ed with considerable loss : 

“To assure his Royal Highness, that 
we fully rely on the exertion of his best 
efforts for the restoration of the relations: 
of peace and amity between the two coun- 
tries, but that until this object can be at- 
tained, without sacrificing the maritime 
rights of Great Britain, his Royal High- 
ness may rely upon our cordial support in 
the vigorous prosecution of the war: 

«To return our humble thanks to his 
Royal Highness, for having directed the 
estimates for the services of the ensuing 
year to be laid before us; and to assure 
his Royal Highness, that we will readily 
furnish such supplies as may be necessary 
to enable him to provide for the great in- 
terests committed to his charge, and to 
afford the best prospect of bringing the 
contest in which his Majesty is engaged 
to a successful termination: 

«¢ That we will not fail to take into our 
early consideration the propriety of pro- 
viding effectually for the future govern- 
ment of the provincesof India, and that in 
considering the variety of interests which 
are connected with this important subject, 
our best efforts will be employed in mak- 
ing such an arrangement, as may best 
promote the prosperity of the British pos- 
sessions in that quarter, and at the same 
time secure the greatest advantages to the 
commerce and revenue of his Majesty’s 
dominions : ; 

«That we sincerely participate in the 
satisfaction expressed by his Royal High- 
ness at the success of the measures adopt- 
ed for suppressing the spirit of outrage 
and insubordination which had appeared 
in some parts of the country, and at the 
disposition which has been manifested to 
take advantage of the indemnity held out 
to the deluded by the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of parliament : we trust that his Royal 
Highness will never have occasion to la~ 
ment the recurrence of atrocities so re- 
pugnant to the British character; and 
that all his Majesty’s subjects will be im- 
pressed with the conviction that the hap- 
piness of individuals, and the welfare of 
the state, equally depend upon a strict 
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obedience to the laws, and an attachment 
to our excellent constitution : 


« That his Royal Highness may be as- | 
sured, that the same firmness and perseve- | 
rance which have been manifested on so | 
many and such trying occasions, will not | 


be wanting at a time when the eyes of all 


Europe and the world are fixed upon us; 


and that fully convinced as we are that, in 
the exercise of the great trust reposed in 


his Royal Highness, he has no sentiment | 


so near his heart as the desire of promot- 
ing, by every means in his power, the real 
prosperity and lasting happiness of his 
Majesty’s subjects, he may at all times 
rely on the loyalty of the people, and the 
zealous and cordial support of this House.”’ 


Mr. Hart Davis said, that in rising to 
second the Address, it was not his wish or 
intention to trespass long upon the indul- 
gence of the House, by a protracted no- 
tice of the topics which it contained. 
They had been so ably elucidated in the 
Speech itself, and the noble mover had so 
well and so clearly detailed the reasons that 
operated upon him in proposing the Ad- 
dress, that he should have little occasion 
to detain them long. Though unwilling 
to intrude upon their attention, he could 
not however resist the motives that in- 
duced him to second the Address. At a 
moment like the present, when Europe 
looked up to this country as the principal 
source from which resistance to the power 
of France was to be expected, and all 
eyes were turned upon us as the source 
whence the liberation of Europe was to 
flow, it was superfluous to state that his 
Royal Highness was called to the govern- 
ment ata most important crisis. In re- 
viewing the events that had taken place 
since his accession to power, it was im- 
possible not to dwell with hope and with 
pride upon the splendid success which 
had attended the British arms, in every 
part of the world in which they were em- 
ployed. Spain had witnessed that suc- 
cess, almost in every one of its provinces. 
It was not necessary for him to recur to 
the bravery by which Badajoz had been 
relieved, or to the splendid victory at Sa- 
lamanca, or the consequences that follow- 
ed from that victory. Wherever British 
soldiers were brought into action, they 
displayed prodigies of heroism that must 
have filled every person who heard him 
with exultation. But, cheering as was 
the prospect which Spain held out, he 
was happy to say that the prospect was 
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not less cheering in the north of Europe, 
When Buonaparté entered Russia, regard, 
less of the lives of those whom he led to 
conquer it, and of the rights of those 
whom he invaded, he flattered himself 
that he could, after entering Moscow, dic. 
tate a peace to the Russians with the 
same insolence as he had before done to 
the Austrians at Vieana ; but Russia, with 
a degree of firmness and self-devotion al- 
most unexampled in history, had sacrificed 
a capital to save an empire, and by that 
means defeated the proud designs of her | 
invader. He was now farther than ever 
from the attainment of his object, for 
scarcely had the despot time to ruminate 
amid the ruins of Moscow when he was 
obliged to have recourse to a disgraceful 
and disastrous retreat. ‘The emperor of 

Russia had shewed that he was not a per. | 
son to be intimidated by threats, or de- 
ceived by negociation. In France he had 
found an implacable foe; in Britain a 
friend, upon whom he could place a steady 
reliance. Of his reliance upon British 
honour he could not give a stronger proof 
than his determination of sending his 
fleets into the ports of this country.— 
With respect to America, every person 
must lament that the endeavours for 
bringing about a peace had been unsuc- 
cessful. The removal of the Orders in 
Council naturally induced an expectation, 
both in the House and in the country, 
that America would embrace that oppor- 
tunity of removing whatever causes for 
hostility existed between the two coun- 
tries, and contribute her assistance against 
the common foe of Europe and of the 
world. The event, however, unfortunate- 
ly, did not justify such expectations, and 
the American government had thought 
proper to commence hostilities. War 
was, he would confess, a thing always to 
be deplored, but as the endeavours to 
avoid it had been unavailing, he willingly 
anticipated on the part of this country, 
that union and energy in the prosecution 
of it, which the enemy would not fail to 
employ on their part. He doubted not 
but the voice both of the House and of 
the country would concur in the determi- 
nation to prosecute it with vigour. With 
respect to the troubles that had lately pre 
vailed in-the northern parts of the coun: 
try, he could not but congratulate the 
House upon their removal, which was to 
be attributed to the mild and early mea 
sures adopted by the government. The 
time was now, he hoped, arrived, when 3 
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more vigorous resistance might be expect- 
ed to the power and the encroachments of 
France. It was by a resistance strong 
and persevering, and by such resistance 
only, that they could hope for a lasting 
and honourable peace. Such a peace was 
only to be won by impressing upon the 
enemy a conviction of their power to re- 
sist his efforts; and it was only by such a 
peace that they could giveto the exhaust- 
ed powers of Europe, safety, indepen- 
dence, and prosperity. 

A pause of some length here ensued. 
The question was put, and was about to be 
carried without discussion, when 


Mr. Canning rose, and spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


Sir; I have no intention to interrupt 
the unanimity with which the question in 
your hand seems about to be carried. I 
have waited until the very last moment 
in the expectation that the ramour which 
has been so currently circulated of an 
amendment to be proposed from another 
quarter, would be realised ; having myself 
no amendment to offer; and wishing for 
the convenience of the order of debate, to 
follow rather than to precede the speech 
of the hon. gentleman who was expected to 
propose one. Butnosuch proposition being 
made, and the question being put from 
the chair, I cannot allow it to pass with- 
out explaining the grovnds on which I 
concur in the Address that has been moved, 


and the qualifications with which I feel my~ 


self bound to accompany that concurrence. 

Sir, whatever amendment, if any, had 
been proposed, I should have felt, that 
under the circumstances of the time, and 
under the circumstances in which the 
House and the country are placed, it 
would have been desirable, in making 
our decision between two different forms 
of address, to decide in favour of that 
which would least pledge our judgment, 
and would allow the greatest freedom to 
our future deliberations. In the first 
session of a new parliament,—a parlia- 
ment too in which there is a greater in- 
fusion of new members than is ordinarily 
seen on a change in the representation ; 
in a state of public affairs so complicated 
as that in which the country is at this 
moment placed,—when we are called 
upon to answer a speech from the throne, 
embracing so many important topics, 
upon many of which enquiry and infor- 
mation may be requisite, it would have 
beer highly undesirable that this House 
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should pledge itself, in any way, by a 
precipitate decision ; and as any amend- 
ment that could have been proposed, 
would in all probability have been more 
precise than the Address moved by the . 
noble lord, I should undoubtedly have 
preferred the original Address to such an 
amendment. The Address, so far as I 
have been able to collect its tendency, 
very properly abstains from pledging the 
House to any thing farther, than that to 
which every individual in the House, and 
every individual in the country, must be 
ready to testify an instant and cordial 
assent, namely, to the affording every pos- 
sible support to the executive government 
in the great contest in which we are en- 
gaged. It goes no farther than to rejoice 
at the fortunate, and to lament the un- 
fortunate, occurrences of the last six 
months; to promise every aid that may 
be necessary to improve the former, to re- 
pair the latter, ard to bring the whole to 
a happy issue. In these pledges, Sir, I 
trust that every man who hears me, and 
Iam confident that an incalculable ma- 
jority of the country at large are prepared, 
without hesitation, to concur. 

But, if the Address proposed by the 
noble lord, however unexceptienable in 
its general tenour, had been allowed to 
pass without comment or observation, it 
might possibly be inferred that every man 
who had concurred in it was bound to ap- 
prove the details of every measure re- 
ferred to in it, and that all enquiry was 
precluded by this unanimous and approv- 
ing vote, on points which might here- 
after appear to require further illustration. 
It is merely to guard myself against such 
a sweeping conclusion, that I presume, Sir, 
at the present moment, to detain you and 
the House fora short time, while I ex- 
plain my sentiments on several of the 
topics comprehended in the noble lord’s 
Address. 

Sir, the general view of our situation 
naturally divides itself into domestic and 
foreign; and the foreign portion of that 
view into the contemplation of three dis- 
tinct wars, in which we are principals or 
accessaries.—The first is the war in the 
north of Europe, which we are cheering 
with our encouragement, animating with 
our applause, and following in its progress 
from day to day with our fondest hopes 
and most lively anxieties ; but with re- 
spect to which our situation is that of 
deeply interested spectators rather than of 
active partisans. The second is the war 
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in the peninsula, carried on principally 
from our own resources, aided however in 
some degree by those of the allies whose 
‘ cause is immediately concerned; and 
-upon the measure of whose co-operation, 
therefore, our success must in the same 
degreedepend. The third is the war with 
the United States of America, in which 
we are engaged alone, and in the conduct 
of which, therefore, our government is 
exclusively responsible. 

With respeet, Sir, to the war in the 
north of Europe, it was well said by the 
noble lord who moved the Address, that 
it is the child of that great effort in the 
peninsula, which has enabled Europe to 
reflect on its condition, and has roused it 
to a struggle for emancipation. There 
can be but one feeling—that of unbounded 
admiration—at the great efforts which 
Russia hasmade, Noble indeed has been 
the struggle, and glorious beyond antici- 
pation the results in that quarter ;—there 
—even there, where the tyrant of the 
world doubtlessly anticipated an easy vic- 
tory, and concluded, from former experi- 
ence, that one decisive battle would be 
the precursor of an abject peace—there, 
where thinking that he knew his man, 
and that he should have only one man to 
cope with, and to cajole, he found what 
he had forgotten to take into his estimate, 
a nation ;—where imagining that, having 
issued a bulletin and taken a fort, his 
work was done, he unexpectedly found a 
countless population thronging to the 
standard of their sovereign, prepared for 
exertions and for sacrifices such as the 
world has seldom, if ever, witnessed be- 
fore; and opposing not merely with the 
arms of a disciplined soldiery, not merely 
with the physical mass of impenetrable 
multitudes, but with famine and with fire, 
with the voluntary destruction of their 
own resources, and with the conflagration 
of their own homes, the progress. of his 
desolating ambition. Sir, there is no man 
who can contemplate the recent occur 
rences in the north of Europe without 
feeling his heart burn withinhim. There 
is no man who can contemplate them 
without exulting at the defeat of those 
principles of false philosophy which, 
having first misled the world, have at 
length deceived those by whom they 
_were originally asserted. Thé invader of 
Russia flattered himself, as the noble mover 
of the Address has justly observed, that a 
nation, to which he affixed the appellation 
of barbarous, and which he pictured to 
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himself as in a condition of degrading 
and disheartening servitude, could enter. 
tain no generous aud patriotic sentiment, 
He had yet to learn, that there is a prin- 
ciple of instinctive patriotism, which pre. 
vails even over the vice of positive insti- 
tutions; he had to learn that in spite of 
the doctrines, and it may be added of too 
many of the events of the last twenty years, 
it is not an universal truth that before the 
people of any country determine to resist 
an invader, they coldly speculate on all 
the possible improvements to be made by 
regenerating laws in the actual condition 
of their society, that they refuse to draw 
a sword in defence of their altars or their 
fire-sides, until they have weighed well 


the question, whether they be worth de. J 


fending, and entered at full leisure and 
with all imaginable research into a com- 
parative anatomy of various political con. 
stitutions. Sir, the invader of Russia has 
found that the natural feelings of man, 
the sacred attachment to home, the ties 
of custom, of family, of kindred, are 
enough to arouse resistance to a foreign 
invader, come though he may with 
splendid promises of freedom and im- 
provement; that he may be resisted, and 
gallantly and effectually resisted, by those 
whom he proposes to regenerate, not merely 
because it may be apprehended that he 
might not realize those promises, but 
simply because he is a foreigner and an 
invader. Sir, if this were to be the sole 
result of what has taken place in the 
north, it would be an invaluable addition 
to,—or rather it would be a timely and 
salutary revival of, those ancient maxims of 
national independence, which the convul- 
sions of the modern world have almost 
buried in oblivion. But is this all? Can 
any man who looks at the present condi- 
tion of Buonaparté, with what wonderful 
wry soever he may have rescued him- 
self from former difficulties, (and I am 
sure, I am not dispesed to deny him the 
possession of stupendous ability) but can 
any man look at his present condition, 
and so chastise his feelings as not to en- 
tertain a sanguine hope of events most de- 
cisively favourable to the general cause of 
Europe? 

This, Sir, is the view which I at least 
take of this subject. So far as I can 
be apprised of the circumstances, I give 
full credit to ministers for the conduct 
which they appear to have pursued to 
wards Russia—in what regards the com- 
mencement of the war, and for (what 1 
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take for granted to be) their intention to 
ive to the emperor of Ruasia every pos- 
sible aid in the prosecution of the war, 
when once begun. J understand them to 
have abstained from any advice or inter- 
ference tending to urge the emperor of 
Russia to embark in a war, which, had it 
been carried on with ordinary means, 
or in an ordinary spirit—had it not 
been national—had it not been a war 
of the people as well as of the go- 
vernment,—must ere now have led to 
his ruin. I give them credit at the 
same time for having hailed with admi- 
ration and delight, the first symptoms 
of such a determined spirit on the pavt 
both of the government and of the people 
of Russia, as has been exhibited in this 
unexampled campaign; and for having 
endeavoured to aid a contest begun (with- 
out their advice) by Russia, for Russian 
objects, and conducted by Russian coun- 
cils, with purely Russian energy and zeal, 
as warmly, as if it had been commenced 
at their instigation. 

But here, Sir, a question arises, respect- 
ing which some future explanation seems 
to me indispensable. How has it hap- 
pened, that having made a treaty of peace 
with Sweden, upon which we are called 
upon to congratulate the Prince Regent ; 
and having for the last six months heard’ 
notes of preparation in every port of that 
kingdom, how happens it that the power 
of Sweden has not been brought to bear 
in aid of the Russian cause, at a moment 
when, if ever, the interposition of a third 
power might have been decisive of the 
contest? ‘To this question I do not desire 
an immediate reply ; but I cannot vote for 
an Address containing a congratulation on 
the conclusion of a treaty with Sweden, 
and at the same time observe Buonaparté 
retreating, and in a situation which an ef- 
fective attack on his rear might render 
doubly perilous, without asking, what im- 
pediment prevented the co-operation of 
Sweden, and whether that impediment 
was indeed such as it was not in human 
foresight to anticipate, or in human wis- 
dom to remove? The treaty with Swe- 
den is not before the House; I can 
therefore argue upon it only from the ge- 
neral information, which every one pos- 
sesses, But, it ought not toe be forgotten, 
that in concluding this treaty, the court 
of St. James’s and that of Stockholm, 
did not stand on an exact footing of equa- 
lity. We had a boon to grant, for which 
we had a right to require an. equivalent. 

{ VOL. XXIV. ) 
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At all times, the acknowledgment of a 
new dynasty (to say nothing of an tsur- 
pation}. is counted’ as a concession for 
which, if necessary or desirable, 2 com- 
pensation may be demanded. In the 
treaty with Sweden, we began with the 
acknowledgment of a new dynasty, and 
incidentally of the Frenchman who is now 
the crown prince, and eventually heir to 
the throne. That an equivalent for this 
acknowledgment should have been re- 
quired merely for the sake of maintaining 
the principle and the right, I am not so pe- 
dantic or so scrupulous as to pretend : but 
with Russia in the situation in which she 
was, | think our right ought not to have 
been improvidently waved, if we could 
have stipulated any thing for her benefit. 
That such a stipulation must have been 
in our contemplation when we made peace 
with Sweden, there can be no doubt: it 
remains to be explained, how that stipu- 
lation has been missed, or has been ren- 
dered inefficient. 

In considering the war in Russia, as 
arising out of the war in the peninsula, 
(the view of it taken by the noble lord), 
a new question arises, Hitherto we have 
carried on the war in the peninsula, with 
no relation to any other nations than 
those which inhabited the peninsula itself. 
But our efforts in the peninsula are no 
longer to be considered as devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of Portugal and 
Spain; it is not for their sakes, or for 
our own and theirs, alone, that we were 
under an obligation to prosecute vigorous- 
ly a contest, on the faith of the vigorous 
prosecution of which Russia involved her- 
self in hostilities with France. I have al- 
ready ‘said, that judging what must pro- 
bably have been the language held by our 
government to Russia, I entirely and 
unequivocally approve it. I believe our 
government to have said to the court of 
St. Petersburgh, “ if you engage in a war 
with France with a view to your own in- 
terests, we will help you as far as we may 
be able; but depend not on our direct 
and immediate aid. Our principal efforts 
must be made in the peninsula, and in 
making them there we shall do more to- 
wards your assistance than by any pecu- 
niary or military support that we should 
be able to afford you.” That, I take, 
Sir, to have been the language held to 
Russia; and it was wise language. Hav- 
ing held it, it behoved us to strain every 
nerve in the peninsula, to make good the 
expectations which we had raised. 
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While, therefore, I cordially join in 
every word of the Address which congra- 
tulates his Royal Highness on the splendid 
exploits of our army in the peninsula, 
and of their gallant and immortal leader, 
if I am called upon to declare that the 
result of those brilliant exploits, such as 
we now see it, has satisfied the hope and 
expectations of the country, I must beg 
Jeave expressly to guard myself against 
being supposed to concur in that inter- 
pretation of the Address. Do I, therefore, 
count the victory of Salamanca as no- 
thing, even if its consequences terminated 
on the plains upon which it was fought? 
Certainly not. I, who held up the barren 
Jaurels, (as they were often described), of 
Talavera, to the admiration of the country, 
can hardly be suspected of a disposition to 
withhold my applause from the splendid 
achievement of Salamanca, even had no 
result proceeded from it but the acqui- 
sition of national glory. But, Sir, I am 
compelled to compare the hopes which 
the victory of Salamanca inspired, with 
the situation of our affairs in the penin- 
sula presented to us at the opening of the 
present session. It is impossible for any 
man not in an official situation, actually 
to demonstrate that we could have made 
greater efforts in the peninsular war, or, if 
we had made greater efforts, that they 
would have been successful. Ova former 
occasion—an occasion which occurred not 
in this House, but in the course of trans- 
actions which took place last year, and 
which became matter of publicity—I 
mean, Sir, during the negociations last 
year for the formation of a new admi- 
nistration, I studiously and explicitly de- 
clined giving a decided opinion myself, or 
concurring in an opinion given by others, 
(with whom in most points of public mo- 
ment I did concur), that the scale of the 
war in the peninsula had not been as 
great as our means .might enable us 
to make it. I had not then the materials 
for forming a confident, much less a cri- 
minatory judgment upon that point. I 
have not those materials now. It would 
require a detailed knowledge of the state 
of the military, and the pecuniary means 
of the country, which, out of office, and 
without any official information as yet 
laid before parliament, I do not pretend 
to possess. But this information must be 
laid b¥fore us. And in the mean time I 
cannot hesitate to allow, that the primd 
facie case ‘of such successes, terminating 
in such a retreat, does call fur explanation, 
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I cannot hesitate to say, that if there be 
in the power of ministers any means yet 
untried—any effort yet unattempted—any 
resources yet unexploréd—any accumula- 
tion of force yet omitted—any increase 
of energy yet delayed—not only such ad- 
ditional exertion ought to be immediately 
made, but that it ought to have been 
made long ago. If a reinforcement can | 
be sent out now, it is for ministers to 
prove that it could not have been sent 
out before. If any measure can now be 
adopted by which the disposable force of 
the country may be augmented, the bur- 
den is on ministers to prove that such a 
measure could not have been taken six 
months ago; when, instead of retrieving 
reverses, it might have ensured a conti- 
nuance of success. 
in contemplation at present to call on the 
country to make any extraordinary effort, 
why was not that call made in July last? 
Why was not the last session of the last 
parliament prolonged for that purpose ? I 
can, therefore, concur in the implied ap- 
probation of the conduct of the war in the 
peninsula, only on the understanding that 
it shall be hereafter shewn that government 
did not possess the means of making any 
additional effort, to bring the contest to a 
favourable termination. The higher we 
estimate lord Wellington’s merit, and no 
man is disposed to estimate it more high- 
ly than myself, the more should we regret 
any misplaced economy, any shrinking 
from exertion that had a tendency to 
cripple his operations, and prevent him 
from attaining those important objects 
which his great mind had in contempla- 
tion. It is difficult, as I have already 
said, to prove to a demonstration that 
more might have been done. But if I 
were put to the question, I mus say, 
that I believe that greater efforts might 
have been made, and I believe, that if 
those efforts had been made, they might 
have proved eminently, nay, perhaps con- 
clusively successful. 

To those, Sir, who habitually despond 
of the means and resources of the coun- 
try; who think that she has taken her 
stand too high among the nations of the 
earth, and that she ought to return to her 
proper level, to shrink into her shell, I 
may expose myself to the imputation of 
insanity, when I talk of extending our mi- 
litary exertions. But I will ask those 
gentlemen, whether if the efforts which 
we have lately been making had been 
predicted ten years ago, the prophecy 
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would not have been received with ab- 
solute derision. But whether it be true 
or no that the resources of the country are, 
(as I believe the spirit of the country to 
be), adequate to an extension of our ex- 
ertions in the peninsular war, must, I allow, 
be matter of discussion hereafter. This, 
at least, is certain, that the imagination of 
man could hardly devise a situation of af- 
fairs in Europe so favourable to a great 
effort as that which has recently occurred. 
Since the commencement of the present 
war, since the commencement of the re- 
volutionary war, the power of France was 
never so thoroughly occupied. Never has 
she played so deep a game; never has her 
hazard been so mighty; never has her 
-Tuin been so near its accomplishment. 
While the strength of France was wither- 
ing in the north, Oh! that we had had 
the means of pushing to a successful ex- 
tent our efforts in the peninsula! With 
such a general, and such a cause, what 
might we not have justly expected !—a 
general of whom it is not too much to say, 
that whatever might have been the scope 
of action opened to him, he would have 
made it one continued scene of glory to 
himself and his country. Looking at 
what he has already done, with means 
comparatively so limited, is itextravagant 
to presume, that with an increase, evena 
small increase of force, he might have 
occupied Madrid, not merely as the ex- 
tremity, but as the centre of his opera- 
tions? Considering the present state of 
France, and the general discontent that 
must pervade that country, considering 
the situation of Buonaparté, struggling 
with unexpected and unprecedented re- 
verses, war and famine wearing down 
his exhausted legions in the north, might 
not lord Wellington before this time, in- 
stead of retreating within the frontiers of 
Portugal, have been advancing to the 
boundaries of Spain, and hovering from 
the brow of the Pyrenean mountains over 
insurgent provinces of the French em- 
pire? 

But however questionable it may ap- 
pear to some gentlemen, whether such an 
extension of our military efforts was in- 
deed within our power, clear at least, I 
apprehend it will be admitted tobe, that 
our power alone ought to have been the 
limit of our exertions;—the principle at 
least will be admitted, that an economy 
in war which restricts and husbands our 
efforts, is the worst description of econo- 
my; and that a great exertion, tending to 
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a sudden decision of the contest, at an 
opportunity peculiarly favourable, al- 
though it may be accompanied with two- 
fold cost,—is best calculated to bring a 
contest to a speedy and honourable termi- 
nation, and therefore most congenial to 
the interests as well as the character of 
the country. And however it may be 
doubted whether this doctrine could be 
practically applied to the contest in the 
peninsula, no man, I presume, will deny 
it to have been both within our power to 
apply, and peculiarly applicable to that 
third contest in which we are exclusively 
engaged—I mean the war with America. 

I will not detain the House with ex- 
pressing what every man in the country 
feels in common with myself—an anxious 
wish that two nations, bound te each 
other by so many ties of consanguinity 
and interest, should remain in a state of 
amity. But, Sir, with America as with 
any other country, when once the die was 
cast, when once war was manifestly inevi- 
table, it became us to be prompt in our 
measures, and, by vigorous proceedings, to 
bring the contest to aspeedy and succesful 
termination. The Address moved by the 
noble lord states, that we learn from his 
Royal Highness, that the declaration of 
war by America was issued at a time 
when circumstances led his Royal High- 
ness to hope, that the disputes between 
the two countries might be amicably ar- 
ranged. If, Sir, the Address had stated 
that as our opinion, I could not have 
assented to such a statement. In receiv- 
ing the opinion from his Royal High- 
ness, we must presume his Royal High- 
ness to speak from sources of intelligence 
not open to us. From any observation 
which I bad the means of making at 
the time, I must say plainly that, when 
the declaration of war reached this coun- 
try from America, (I believe it reached 
us on the day on which the last par- 
liament was prorogued) I did not en- 
tertain the slightest expectation, nor was 
there on the face of the document, the 
slightest justification of any expectation, 
that what had been done in this country 
would remove the causes which had in- 
duced America to go to war with us. For 
in that declaration, the demand for the re- 
scinding of the Orders in Council, which 
had hitherto been insisted on by America, 
and still more by those who argued in 
favour of America on this side of the 
water, was studiously postponed to many 
other grievances. If America had ever 
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intended to close with us on the Orders 
in Council, she had evidently reviewed 
that intention, and had come to a de- 
liberate determination to go to war with 
us unless we should likewise make every 
other concession that she demanded. 
It was evident, then, that the revoca- 
tion of the Orders in Council alone could 
not restore peace; and therefore, Sir, 
until I obtain better information than that 
of which I am at present possessed, I must 
continue to think that, war having been 
declared by America, all that remained to 
this country was, to determine how the 
war could best be carried on. The best 
way to carry on any war is the way that 
will lead soonest to peace ; it is by vigour, 
not by forbearance and hesitation; it is 
by exertions calculated to make an enemy 
feeland dread our power; that such an 
enemy as America, an enemy making a 
war of experiment, of experiment on her 
own force, and on your patience, would 
be soonest, and most effectually brought to 
reason. Sir, I would go to the ex- 
treme verge of concession to preserve 
peace; but when the preservationof peace 
becomes hopeless, I would not dilute my 
measures of hostility, I would not by 
a series of maukish palliatives, convert 
war, which is naturally an acute distem- 
per, intoa chronical one ; and incorporate 
it with the habitual system of the coun- 
try. 
This war with America, which a prompt 
exertion might presently have subdued 
and swept away, has been nursed up by 
this petty policy, until it is probably 
fastened upon us for a considerable period. 
I will ask any man, whether, if two years 
ago, in the contemplation of a war with 
the United States of America, it had been 
prophesied to him, that after six months 
of hostilities, the only maritime trophies 
gained in the contest would be on the side 
of the United States, and our only conso- 
Jation that we had not been conquered by 
land, he would not have treated such a 
prediction as an insult to the might, the 
grandeur, and the character of this coun- 
try? It is true, Sir, we have not been 
conquered by land. I am sure, I am 
disposed to pay my tribute of admiration 
to our gallant troops in Canada, and my 
tribute of regret to their heroic leader, 
with as much sincerity of feeling as any 
man; for individual heroism and self- 
devotion, under any circumstances, are 
glorious; but really, Sir, what has hap- 
pened in Canada is not a matter of great 
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triumph. I really never did suppose that 
we should be conquered. It never en- 
tered into my mind that we should be 
compelled to seek for such a consolation, 
It never entered into my mind that the 
mighty naval power of England would be 
allowed to sleep while our commerce was 
swept from the surface of the Atlantic ; 
and that at the end of six months war it 
would be proclaimed in a speech from the 
throne, that the time was now at length 
come, when the long-withheld thunder of 
Britain must be launched against an im- 
placable foe, and the fulness of her power 
at length drawn forth. It never entered 
into my mind that we should send a 
fleet to take rest and shelter in our own 
ports in North America, and that we 
should then attack the American ports 
with a flag of truce. 

When his Royal Highness tells us that, 
at the period of the American declaration 
of war, there were circumstances which 
led him to believe that peace might be 
restored, it, must be that those circum- 
stances were of a nature of which we 
and the public are wholly ignorant, 
but which in due time may, perhaps, 
be disclosed, and may then bear out 
such a belief. But certainly, on the face 
of the American declaration, any man 
must observe a studied mind to prevent 
pacification, or at least to defer it; and 
as to Canada, the desire entertained by the 
American government to possess that pro- 
vince, is not much frowned upon even by 
those Americans who are the best disposed 
towards this country. As an additional 
proof of the true tone and character of the 
American declaration, let it not be fore 
gotten, that immediately after the promul- 
gation of it an ambassador to France was 
appointed, who traced the steps of the 
Gallic conqueror, through the realms 
which he had devastated. A republican 
ambassador, bearing the homage of a free 
state to the conqueror (as he was taken 
for granted to be) of independent Russia, 
and authorised to sign, amidst the smok- 
ing ruins of Moscow, a treaty of hostility 
against the liberators of Spain! With such 
an exhibition of republican virtue and re- 
publican love of liberty before my eyes, 
faint, I confess, were the hopes which I 
could cherish, of a disposition on the part 
of America to conciliate Great Britain. 
Much has been said indeed, and too much 
cannot be said, or felt, of the natural af- 
fection that ought to subsist between the 
two countries; of the force of kindred 
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blood, of common interests, of common 
language. Bat, Sir, we are told by na- 
tural historians, that affection descends ; 
that parents love their children more than 
children love their patents; and I would 
ask of those who, in this country, speak of 
America with parental affection, whether 
they do not begin to apprehend that they 
may have counted a little too much on a 
reciprocity of feeling on the part of their 
transatlantic offspring. 

Before, however, I quit that part of the 
Address which relates to Canada, let me 
again guard myself against the possibility 
of being supposed to undervalue the he- 
roism there displayed, or not to'sef its due 
value upon that exemplary loyalty in his 
Majesty’s Canadian subjects which is 
stated in the Speech from the throne to 
have remained proof against all tempta- 
tion. Most cordially do I concur in that 
sentiment of approbation, and, adverting 
to a vote which I had the honour of pro- 
posing to the House last year, in favour 
of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
let me remind the House that these pro- 
vinces of Canada, so assailed, and so at- 
tempted to be seduced, and so inaccessible 
to seduction, constitute the single speci- 
men in the British empire, in which the 
Catholic is allowed to sit side by side 
with the Protestant in the legislature, as 


well as to fight side by side with him in 
the field !! 

But to return to the war. 
tem of forbearance—of mitigated and half 
afraid hostility, we are told there is a two- 


For this sys- 


fold reason. We are told that we have 
friends in America whom we should en- 
deavour to conciliate by mildness, and 
that we should be careful to put ourselves 
completely in the right. No man can sub- 
scribe more readily than-I1 do to the 
latter proposition. So much so, indeed, 
that I confess, 1 should contemplate the 
most splendid victory that ever decorated 
the historic page with little admiration, if 
it were gained in a cause essentially un- 
just. It may also be wise to do whatever 
may depend upon us, to forward the po- 
litical views, and political preponderance 
of the party in the United States ;—I 
will not call it the English party, for that 
would be unjust ;—but that party of good 
Americans, who loving their country, and 
consulting for her good, maintain the opi- 
nion that an alliance with England is pre- 
ferable to an alliance with France. But, 
Sir, are we sure that by this system of 
restricted and inoffensive hostility we are 
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really playing the game of the party 
friendly to us? I doubt it. Here is a 
country divided into parties, one of which, 
to deter their countrymen from war, pre- 
dicts the evils that must follow hostility 
with England: I cannot conceive a mode 
better calculated to diminish the influence 
of that party, instead of upholding it, than 
that of rendering their prophecies com- 
temptible, and enabling those opposed to 
them in politics to appeal to éxperience 
against their forebodings. But is this an 
ideal picture? By no means. I found 
the other day the report of a speech made 
by one of the party in America, whom 
we are told we ought to conciliate by for- 
bearance. This gentleman (gen. Ger- 
man) endeavoured to divert the senate of 
the United States from its warlike resolu- 
tions, by an anticipation of the evils which 
Great Britain could inflict upon America 
the moment that war was declared. He 
observed, “ that the first consequence of 
the maritime superiority of Great Britain, 
would be the loss of New Orleans, ‘from 
which the English could not be dislodged 
without a great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure ; that they might then pass north- 
ward along the American coast to Charles- 
ton and Norfolk ;”’ and he asked « if they 
thought it possible'to defend those places, 
or that they would not be in the posses- 
sion of the English in six days?” He as- 
sured the senate, “ that if they calculated 
on the forbearance of the English, they 
would be deceived;” and to ridicule 
the notion, that, after the decisive step 
of declaring war had been taken, any 
thing would postpone for a day the ven- 
geance of Great Britain; “ You are not 
to imagine,” says he, “ that England will 
complaisantly wait till you are prepared 
to-repel her attacks. She is not so sim- 
ple in her enmity.”—Alas! Sir, gen. 
German gave us credit for a promptitude 
which we Wid not possess; for a quicker 
sense of insult and injury than belongs 
to us—we have shewn ourselves more 
simple than the orator supposed us. 
We have waited till America is pre- 
pared. The decisive step of war was 
taken, and our vengeance yet sleeps, 
Nothing has happened in consequence of 
the American declaration of war, except 
that America has captured our ships and 
attacked our provinces. But as for the 
prophet of our resentment, his influence is 
lost for ever. This injurious mode of 
backing our friends by falsifying their ar- 
guments has probably silenced the advo- 
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cates for peace with England, and left us 
without a prediction in our favour on one 
side of congress, or an apprehension of 
our vengeance on the other.—Tremendous 
must have been, even among the stoutest- 
hearted of the advocates for war, the no- 
tion of the mischiefs which we could in- 
flict upon the coasts and navy of the Unit- 
ed States. How they must now laugh at 
their own apprehensions! Tremblingly as 
they approached to the first acts of war, 
what have we not done to re-assure their 
nerves, and to take away from them every 
reason to wish for the discontinuance of 
hostilities ? 

If, however, any man can show me, 
that six months spent in impotent hosti- 
lity, and_that to negociate with an enemy’s 
fleet instead of capturing it, are the modes 
of making a cause just, I submit. But, 
Sir, if it be so very desirable to put our- 
selves in the right, surely there was a 
shorter way. The declaration of war on 
the part of America was received about 
the end of July. It imputed to us, beside 
the Orders in Council (which have been 
sufficiently discussed here to render any 
further observations upon them neces- 
sary), other substantive grounds of quarrel. 
This document, in the face of the world 
and of posterity, remains unanswered !— 
Is it not the custom of European diplo- 
macy, when a declaration of war imputes 
to one nation provocations to hostility, for 
the nation so accused to answer that de- 
claration? If, then, it was so desirable to 
be in the right, why were not means re- 
sorted to by the executive government to 
rebut the attack? Why is there not on 
the table of this House, and why was 
there not dispersed through Europe a 
distinct and satisfactory refutation of the 
charges preferred by the American go- 
vernment?—If- it is answered that the 
hopes of pacification were not abandoned 
by us, I reply, that such a refutation 
was rendered even more desirable by 
the supposed probability of an imme- 
diate restoration of peace. For had peace 
been concluded, then it would have been 
too late : the accusation would have been 
recorded, and no public answer to it would 
have been in existence. 

One of the imputations, for instance, 
contained in the declaration is, that we 
had demanded of America that she should 
force our produce and manufactures upon 
France. Such a demand would have 
been most unreasonable and unjust. I 
have no doubt that it was never made. 
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But it was highly important that such an 
accusation should be refuted. Another 
imputed cause of war is, that in 1809, 
when we were engaged in an amicable ne. 
gociation with America, an emissary wa 
sent by our government into the territo 
of the United States to dismember the 
union, and to stir up I know not what! 
disturbances. That, Sir, is acharge which 
ought for our own character, to have been 
directly contradicted by our government 
in the face of Europe. I speak the more 
anxiously and earnestly on this point, 
because it is one upon which I might 
be supposed to have something to answer 
for individually, inasmuch as I had the 
honour unworthily to hold the seals of 
the Foreign Office in 1809, at the time 
when this transaction, if it took place at 
all, must have originated. For myself,] 
solemnly declare in the face of the whole 
world, that if such a mission was dispatch. 
ed, I had no knuwledge of it; Iwas no 
party to it; I never heard of it, until | 
saw it imputed to the British government 
in the American declaration. The indig. 
nation which I feel on my own account 
at this accusation, I likewise feel for niy 
sovereign and for my country.—1 hope} 
and trust that every member of the admi 
nistration of the time, can disclaim all 
knowledge of any such transaction a 
confidently asI do. But, Sir, such a dis 
claimer ought to have been made without 
loss of time. It is not indifferent to the 
cause and character of this country that ij 
should have lain six months under sach an 
imputation. It may not be inoperative 
as to the prolongation of the war: for the 
American people may be better satisfiei 
with a war which they think has is 
grounds in justice ; and unrefuted calum 
nies must pass with them for substantiated 
charges. 

In both views, both for war and far 
peace, I could have wished that the ex 
periment had been tried of a system the 
very reverse of that which we _ have 
adopted ; that we had been prompt in re 
futing the accusations of the enemy, anl 
in retaliating ‘his aggression; instead 
leaving him by our silence and our inae 
tivity at once satisfied of the justice of his 
attack upon us, and fearless of its conse 
quences. 

Sir, with respect to the internal situation 
of the country, I have no occasion to trot 
ble you with any remark. Ihave nothing 
to qualify in my assent to that part of the 
Address. There is only one point, a poi! 
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not stated, but omitted in the speech, upon 
which I think it necessary to say a few 
words. I allude to the Catholic question. 
Sir, I impute no blame for the omission of 
this subject in the speech, because I do 
not conceive that the operation of the Re- 
solution which I had the honour to pro- 
‘pose last year, and which this House 
adopted, was to impose on the executive 
government the duty of originating the 
consideration of the Catholic question. I 
originally had in contemplation a motion 
which would have imposed on the exe- 
cutive government such a duty; but 
as objections were made by gentlemen 
whose support I wished to secure to trans- 
ferring the care and guardianship of this 
important question from parliament to the 
executive government, I contented myself 
with moving a resolution declaratory of 
the determination of the House of Com- 
mons. This resolution being laid at the 
foot of the throne, did not, as I think, im- 
pose on the executive government the 
duty of originating the question ; it did 
impose on them the duty of making up 
their minds to ‘meet the discussion to 
which this House thus pledged itself. 
When that discussion shall come, I shall 
be satisfied if I find that government have 
made up their minds to meet it in a 
manly manner. Those who remember the 
occurrences of the debate which took place 
upon that motion of mine which pledged 
the House to consider the subject this ses- 
sion, will recollect that at the suggestion 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ponsonby), seconded by the recommenda- 
tion of the hon. gentleman near him 
(Mr. Whithread), I most willingly con- 
sented to surrender the further conduct of 
the discussion upon the Catholic ques- 
tion into the hands of that venerable 
individual (Mr. Grattan), who has so fre- 
quently brought it forward in this House, 
and whose experience and ability and 
eloquence are so well calculated to do it 
full justice. I was myself perfectly pre- 
pared to follow up my motion by bring- 
ing the whole subject this session in a spe- 
cific and practical shape before parlia- 
ment. But, considering the prior claims 
of that right hon. gentleman, I did not 
think it right to resist the appeal made to 
me in his behalf, for the restitution into 
his hands, of a question so peculiarly his 
own. Into his hands I cheerfully resigned 
it. In his hands I most heartily wish it 
siccess.. So far as the general principle 
of his measure goes, he may be assured of 
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my humble, but zealous and hearty sup- 
port and co-operation. Unacquainted as 
I am with the nature of the plan which he 
may have in contemplation, I of course 
must not be considered as pledged to its 
details. I must reserve to myself the 
right of acting upon them to the best of 
my own judgment and discretion; but I 
shall be deeply disappointed indeed if 
they should be such as to create any ma- 
terial difference of opinion. 

Sir, with the qualifications which I have 
stated, I cordially concur in the Address 
so far as it goes to pledge with heart and 
soul all the means and resources of the 
country to the prosecution of the several 
contests in which we are engaged. In 
my conscience I believe that there are no 
present means of terminating them with 
safety and withhonour. I am persuaded, 
(in the spirit of the observations made by 
the seconder of the Address,) that the 
greater the vigour with which we carry 
on the war, the nearer shall we be to the 
attainment of peace. It is not by hesita- 
tion and indecision that we can hope to 
attain that object, but by manly and in- 
defatigable perseverance; by strenuous 
and unrelaxed exertion. 


The Speaker again put the question, and 
no member on the opposition bench 
shewing a disposition to rise, 


Lord Castlereagh said, that as the only 
task apparently to be imposed on minis- 
ters this ‘night, was rather to give expla- 
nation on points which might call for fur- 
ther investigation hereafter, than to meet 
opposition on any of the political features 
of the government, or of the subjects 
contained ‘in the Prince Regent’s Speech, 
he should not find it necessary to enter 
very minutely into the consideration of 
the various matters which had been touch- 
ed upon. Considering what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
Jast to be calling for explanation, rather 
than as differing in opinion from those 
who had preceded him, he (lord C.) 
had waited in the expectation, that if any 
hon. gentleman on the opposite side had 
further information to require, that they 
would state what such information was, 
and thus enable him at the same time to 
reply to them, and endeavour to satisfy 
the right hon. gentleman. It was no small 
gratification to the country, and to the 
Prince Regent’s ministers, at this mo- 
mentous and difficult crisis of the world, 
to find, on the opening of a new parlia- 
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ment, that the only claim upon them was 
for an explanation of the general princi- 
ples of policy by which their future ac- 
tions were to be regulated, and that there 
appeared no ground for censure, no cause 
for complaint, and no source for apprehen- 
sion or discouragement. It was indeed 
evident that the prospects of the country 
were improved, for if this had not been 
broadly founded in fact, he would this 
night have had made upon him, demands 
of a very different nature from those which 
had been made. The right hon. gentle- 
man had with perfect propriety divided 
the consideration of the subject before the 
House into two parts, connected with the 
external and internal situation of the 
country, and had applied himself gene- 
rally to the former. This in itself was 
another source of gratification to him, and 
must, he was sure, be equally satisfactory 
to the House, when they considered the 
state in which they were placed about the 
period of the end of the last session of 
parliament. When they reflected onthe 
condition of some of the counties at that 
time, they would be inclined to think that 
his Majesty’s ministers had a very diffi- 
cult task to perform, and would agree in 
what had been so ably stated by the noble 
mover and honourable secondef of the 
Address, that there was great cause for 
congratulation in the termination of those 
difficulties, by the means which parlia- 
ment had provided—means devised in the 
spirit of conciliation, although calculated 
to repress the system of insubordination 
that then unhappily existed. In the .ad- 
ministration of those laws with which they 
were armed, it was pleasing to him and 
to his colleagues to observe, that there was 
no insinuation of an abuse of power ; and 
it was equally gratifying to him to .have 
to state, that the people themselves by 
their own good sense and allegiance had 
retraced their mistaken steps, and that 
their regeneration had grown more out of 
their own disposition than out of the ef- 
-ficacy or enforcement of the legislative 
re which had been. resorted to. 
n looking to the-larger branch of the 
question to which the right honourable 
gentleman had directed his attention— 
larger. as it affected the security and.des- 
tinies of the world, he must trespass at 
somewhat greater length upon the _ pa- 
_ tience of the House, in-order, not to discuss 
fully the several important propositions 
‘started, but to record what might be the 
.grounds on. which ministers would meet 
2 
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these various enquiries, and, if necessary, 
defend themselves from attack, shoul 
they be made matter of accusation. His 
task in this would have been infinitely 
narrower if the right hon. gentleman had 
not built much of the reason for his re. 


serve in cordially agreeing with the Ad. | 


dress that had just been moved, on as. 


sumptions entirely inapplicable to mi- § 


nisters, and without foundation in point of 
fact. This the right hon. gentleman had 
done in the absence of that information 
which it was impossible for any person 
not in the administration of the govern. 
ment to possess, but which he would, in s0 
far as was consistent with his public duty, 
and what he owed to his own and to other 
countries, endeavour to produce. In look. 
ing to our external relations, the right 
hon. gentleman had first brought before 
them the most important state of affairs in 
the north of Europe; he had, secondly, 
directed their regards to ,.the war on the 
peninsula, in which we were interested in 
common with other powers ; and, in the 
third and last place, had alluded to that 
contest in which we were engaged alone, 
and which might therefore be considered 
as more peculiarly within our own pro 
vince, namely, the war with America—a 
war which he would ever continue to 
think most unfortunate and afflicting, how- 
ever unavoidable and necessary. In ex 
deavouring to follow the right hon. gentle 
man over these grounds, he would beg 
leave to vary a little the order in which he 
had considered the several topics. He 


_would take the war on the peninsula inthe 


first instance, and this he might the more 
naturally do, because the right hon. gentle 
man had spoken of it as the point on which 
they ought, by the ordinary course of po 
licy, to make their effort as a diversion in 
favour of Russia, since it could not be ex 
pected of this country, that it was able a 
one and the-same time, to make a prope 
exertionin that quarter, and nerve the arm 
of Russia in the north, by furnishing het 
with menor money. He begged to a 
sure the right hon. gentleman and the 
House, that ministers would not be ir 
clined to rebut any censure that might be 
applied tothem, on the ground of relaxa 
tion in their efforts to carry on most vigo 
rously the war in Spain; there had been 
no relaxation on their parts ; neither had 
they neglected any means by which it wa 
possible for them, by previous provisions 
to obtain possession of a greater dispose: 
able force. They would not therefore 
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found their justification on any grounds‘of 
postponement, or inclination to delay exe- 
cuting that which was in their power. He 
also rejected in their name the defence 
that might be set up for not calling earlier 
on parliament to furnish them with more 
extended means. The ministers of the 
Prince Regent were prepared to defend 
themselves on the exercise of the means 
‘they actually did possess, or could pos- 
sess, and their having employed the re- 
sources entrusted to them to the: utmost, 
without draining the country beyond that 
pitch which no nation could sustain or sup- 
port. Whatever might be the right hon. 
gentleman’s opinion on this head, mi- 
nisters certainly could not have been ex- 
pected to make these unnatural attempts 
(now suggested as necessary and de- 
fended as politic) by gentlemen on the 
other side; by those who had ever incul- 
cated upon their minds the necessity there 
was for husbanding our resources, and, 
even onthe peninsula, keeping our exer- 
tions within bounds of the strictest mode- 
ration. It was not his intention to throw 
out any invidious reflection on those who 
had maintained these opinions, and all he 
wished to do at this time was, to lay in 
his claim to the grounds on which he 
should be prepared hereafter to combat 


any attachment of blame to his Royal 


Highness’s advisers on this subject. In- 
deed, it was obviously impossible for mi- 
nisters to enter on an ample elucidation 
of the measures respecting which doubts 
might be thrown out, on a night like the 
present, when all the numerous points of 
policy connected with the country were 
thrown open for partial discussion, and 
their attention was not confined to a single 
object, though many of those alluded to 
were sufficiently intricate and important 
to require of themselves the utmost dili- 
gence and powers of enquiry possessed by 
parliament. He begged leave to caution 
the House against being, as it was apt to 
be, led to expect too much from successes, 
or to despair at reverses, even though 
they might be such as placed the allied 
forces in the lines at Torres Vedras. It 
was neither one disaster, or one victory, 
that could decide the fate of the peninsula, 
and it was a dangerous feeling to indulge, 
which would be elevated beyond correct 
views even by such a victory as would 
shortly call for the thanks of the House; 
or to be depressed beyond occasion by 
every failure of complete success that 
might attend our exertions, When by 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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the most consummate generalship, that 
victory, unparalleled in the history of the 
war, and as glorious as ever adorned the 
British name; when that victory made 
the enemy feel its effects to the utmost 
extremities of his force, and dislocated 
his armies; because our illustrious and 
excellent commander had accomplished 
this, had they any reason whatever to 
suppose that the entire French power on 
the peninsula would be at once extin- 
guished, and the allies enabled to march 
to the Pyrennees? The public mind was 
apt to run into a course too sanguine, and 
to believe any statement which might 
pretend that the effect of a defeat like this 
would be the total extinction of the enemy 
in Spain. But when the House reflected 
that at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, the French force on the peninsula 
amounted to 200,000 men, which was 
perhaps reduced by detachments sent to 
the north to 150,000, at the period of the 
battle of Salamanca, they would be in- 
clined to take a different and more correct 
view of the subject. ‘They would observe 
that such a force, when spread over the 
face of Spain, might maintain the pos- 
session of the country, by keeping down 
the spirit of its population, which they 
were now unable to do when collected 
into two great masses. After the memor- 
able battle of Salamanca, they were ren- 
ered too feeble to keep possession of 
Spain, and instead of driving the British 
into the sea, as they had often vainly 
threatened, they were driven by the Bri- 
tish. But when they gave up the pro- 
vinces and became a concentrated army, 
any man looking with a soldier’s eye, 
might be able to see, that even after the 
battle of Salamanca, the marquis of Wel- 
lington had a heavy task to perform to 
drive the French from Spain. They 
might worship the spirit of the people 
of this country, whose exultation on 
the triumphs of their gallant countrymen 
in Spain was so great as to induce a 
sanguine feeling, not warranted by the 
actual stateof the case. But whatever 
expectations the people built upon, as far 
as lord Wellington with his knowledge 
and information went, his prospects had 
been largely and liberally accomplished. 
He could assure them, that lord Welling- 
ton had received supplies and reinforce- 
ments to a greater extent than ever. In 
the course of last year, 20,000 men had 
been sent to joinhim, and he(Lord C.) 
should be able to contend, that though 


(G) 
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large reinforcements had not arrived since 
the battle of Salamanca, this arose from 
the impossibility of sending men sooner 
than had been done. The exertions of 
the government, and in a peculiar man- 
ner, of his royal highness the Commander 
in Chief, to bringregiments to such a state 
of efficiency asto render them fit for fo- 
reign service, had been incessant and stre- 
nuous. And he had to apprize the right 
hon. gentleman, that on the wisest prin- 
ciples the grants from the militia had not 
been available as a regular force, earlier 
than the month of May, and that neither 
the internal state of the country, nor of 
Ireland, would, at a former period, admit 
of those forces being spared which might 
now be united to their gallant comrades 
in the glorious task of delivering the pe- 
ninsula. He again repeated, that the 
greatest possible efforts had been made 
for an active campaign; and he trusted 
what he had said on this point would be 
received as a fair and candid solution 
of the doubts thrown out by the right 
hon. gentleman. Thus far he had rather 


opened. the matters at issue between the 
right hon. gentleman and himself. He 
perfectly agreed with him, that the aid to 
Russia ought to be given in Spain; and 
he was also ready to admit, that as the 


north opened prospects of greater success, 
insomuch ought they to make more stre- 
nuous efforts on the peninsula. With re- 
spect to the war in the north, the right 
hon. gentleman had laid what was ne- 
cessary for him to advert to, into a nar- 
rower compass, as he had not made any 
charge in so far as Russia was concerned. 
He and all the world must feel, and none 
felt it more than the illustrious person at 
the head of that vast empire, who was so 
likely to ameliorate the destinies of the 
world, that it was not to be expected from 
this country to make larger sacrifices, or 
in other quarters, than those in which she 
was engaged. That great monarch did 
got call onus for pecuniary support. He 
said, ‘‘ you are fighting my cause and the 
cause of the world in Spain, and there it is 
that your efforts will be most available and 
efficacious.” His imperial majesty felt 
this to be the common policy in the com- 
mon cause, and instead of looking to us 
for aid in the north, he had looked to a far 
surer and nobler source—he had looked 
to the patriotism, the liberality, the un- 
bounded liberality, the spirit, and the 
loyalty of his people, to uphold him in 
the great struggle for independence, in 
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which he is engaged, and to us he had 
looked for the effectual carrying on of 
the contest in Spain. Of Sweden, to 
which the right hon. gentleman had al. 
luded, it was more difficult to speak, 
Without divulging any of those secrets 
which belong to the cabinet of this or of 


other countries, he might however state 7 


that Sweden as well as Russia had received 
injury from France, and both had felt it, 
Russia had taken the field to resist the ag. 
gressions of her adversary, and therefore 
there could be no impropriety in speaking 
openly of her measures; but as Sweden 
had not yet taken a step so decided, he 
hoped the House would be of opinion that 
he had a duty to perform, which rendered 
it very difficult for him to make any very 
open or explicit statement on this point, 
Yet without exceeding discretion, he 
might say, that if the exertions of Sweden, 
necessarily smaller than those of Russia, 
had required the pecuniary aid of this 
country, to cause a diversion in the rear of 
the French armies, ministers would have 
been ready to have assisted her operations 
to that extent. He declined entering 
further into this matter at present. France 
had committed an unqualified aggression 
on the Swedish monarchy, which had a 
yet been only met by a somewhat qualified 
resistance. What were the motives for 
collecting the force upon her coasts, it 
would not be expected for him to explain; 
but it would be seen with a feeling of hope 
and exultation, that between these great 
northern powers, for they were both great, 
out of their late contention, which had led 
to the dismemberment of the province of 
Finland from Sweden :—out of that con- 
tention a system had arisen, which hap- 
pily had not prevented their being linked 
together in the bonds of the closest 
friendship and alliance. This fact ap 
peared to be obvious from the very com: 
mencement of the campaign, when it was 
easy to perceive that a perfect under 
standing existed between the countries 
It was evident that Russia reposed conf: 
dence in Sweden from the withdrawal of 
the mass of her troops from their cantom 
ments in Finland. But those who were 
not satisfied with this demonstration of 
friendship, must have every apprehension 
relieved by the event of the personal. im 
terview at Abo, after which 18,000 men 
from the port of Swinburgh were dis 
patched to Riga, where they arrived it 
time to join general Wittgenstein at the 
critical period which enabled him to ‘tum 
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the scale of the war in that quarter, and 
defeat the object of the enemy’s right 
wing. He might also be permitted to 
say, that if there had not been any actual 
military exertion on the part of Sweden, 
yet that much benefit had been reaped 
from the posture which she assumed. He 
called upon parliament to take sober views 
of these questions. However much we 
might wish other powers to enter into re- 
sistance against the enemy with as great 
energy as ourselves, when we considered, 
that not possessing the advantages of our 
insular situation, they were not so safe and 
remote from danger as we were, we ought 
to look with forbearance to their measures, 
and not run them down, or impute want 
of virtuous feeling to them, because they 
might not embark in hostilities with the 
avidity we desired. The position as- 
sumed by Sweden had the effect of de- 
taining two corps of the French army from 
active operations, and which were left in 
the confines of Denmark. These corps 
amounted to 60,000 men. ‘The most ad- 
vanced, that of Victor, the enemy had not 
ventured to use till after the battle of Bo- 
rodino; and in fact it had not advanced 
till September, when it proceeded by de- 
tachments to join the main army. The 
other corps, that of Augereau, was still 
more retired in Germany, and completely 
withdrawn from hostile operations. Hav- 
ing observed this much, he was satisfied 
he had said enough, without disclosing 
the councils of the state, to shew that 
Russia had a well-founded confidence in 
the amity of Sweden, and that the de- 


monstration made by the latter power, | 


had paralysed 60,000 of the enemy’s 
force. On these grounds ministers would 
be prepared to meet any future discussion 
that might be thought necessary. With 
respect to the third subject on which the 
right hon. gentleman had animadverted, 
America ; on this branch, he had an ad- 
ditional task of explanation imposed upon 
him, from the right hon. gentleman’s as- 
suming too much in point of fact, which 
he was compelled to deny. He agreed 
with him thatin negociation too much for- 
bearance had been shewn towards Ame- 
rica: and had this not been so, he could 
not believe ministers would stand so well 
with the House and the country as they 
would do if they had not shewn (whatever 
America did), that they were most unwil- 
ling todepart from old principles and feel- 
ings. But he denied that the war, after 
it had been commenced, was carried on 
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with greater forbearance than was indis- 
pensably adopted from a consideration of 
the other contests in which the nation was 
unhappily engaged. ‘They would justly 
have drawn down the vengeance of many, 
and of no one more than of the right hon. 
gentleman, had they withdrawn a force 
from the peninsula for the purpose of ori- 
ginating belligerent measures against 
America. He maintained and would at 
any time be prepared to shew that they 
had done all they could. The right hon. 
gentleman expressed himself at a loss to 
conceive how ministers could expect any 
thing pacific from America, after the pro- 
mulgation of her Declaration to-which he 
referred. He was ready to consider that 
documént in the same point of view with 
the right hon. gentleman, as containing in 
it demands which, if insisted on by Ame- 
rica, would preclude for ever any pros- 
pect of peace. But the Speech, in its al- 
lusion to this topic, referred to the state 
of America at the period when this decla- 
ration was issued. Ministers had never 
assured the House, nor the country, what- 
ever had been done by others, that the 
concessions required to be made to Ame- 
rica would lead to peace; on the con- 
trary, when the repeal of the Orders ine 
Council was discussed, they said, in 
answer to those who contended that if 
these were surrendered peace would be 
the consequence, that the claims relative 
to blockade and impresament would disap- 
point their expectations. It was not till 
after the war broke out that the American 
government alleged other grounds of war 
than the Orders in Council, and the system 
of blockade. The matter of impressment 
was previously only urged as an angry 
point of discussion. With respect to the 
course taken by ministers when they ac- 
quired a knowledge of the actual com- 
mencement of the war, they had done that 
which was tantamount to complete hosti- 
lity, and it was not from forbearance, but 
from considerations of other circumstances 
of the country, that they had refrained 
from the immediate issue of letters of 
marque and reprisal, and from publishing 
to the world their case against the United 
States. But although letters of marque 
and reprisal were net issued, war was as 
effectually waged in another mode; and 
this was done from a desire to keep the 
councils of the government ready to meet 
any disposition that might arise on the 
part of America towards peace. Had they 
not acted in this manner, they would 
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have justly had to experience the censure 
of gentlemen opposite, if Americahad, on 
the receipt of the intelligence from this 
country, withdrawn her declaration, and 
restored the British property that had 
been seized, and they had been unable to 
meet this pacific disposition with corres- 
pondent restitution, without coming to 
parliament to vote that sum which had 
found its way into the coffers of the cap- 
tors of American ships. ith respect to 
time, the moment the declaration of war 
was ascertained, and that the Americans 
had proceeded to the condemnation of the 
British property seized and refused to ra- 
tify the armistice concluded between them 
and the governor of Upper Canada, with 
admiral Sawyer, that moment the letters 
of marque and reprisal were issued. The 
right hon. gentleman had truly said it was 
an extraordinary thing that no answer had 
been published to that Declaration which 
could be so readily refuted, and that the 
onus was thrown on the government, to 
shew that grave and weighty reasons ex- 
isted for not taking that official step. But 
neither the House nor the right hon. 
gentleman were to learn, that though we 
were actually at war with America, yet 
Negociations had not absolutely termi- 
nated. A mission had been entrusted to 
admiral Warren, and a proposition sub- 
mitted by him to the American govern- 
ment, to which no answer had been re- 
ceived up to this day. ‘This proposition 
was intended to have been made through 
Mr. Foster; but as he had left the country 
before the dispatch arrived, the business 
had of necessity devolved upon the ad- 
miral on the station. Under these cir- 
cumstances, waiting for the reply of the 
American government (though he did not 
mean by this to lead the House to any 
Sanguine expectation as to the result), he 
was sure the House would feel that mi- 
nisters would have more consulted their 
feelings than their judgments, had they 
hastily put forth the answer they felt 
themselves so competent to give to the as- 
sertions and claimsof America. He hoped, 
therefore, that on this subject also he had 
laid sufficient general grounds for meeting 
any inculpatory observations to which it 
might give rise hereafter. The right hon. 
gentleman had touched on one or two 
other points which required little notice. 
It was true, as he stated, that the British 


government had never endeavoured to 
force through neutrals their manufactures 
into France. With regard to the mission 
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of Henry, he did not think it necessary 
that ministers should publish any disa. 
vowal of it now. They had disavowed it 
in their places in parliament, as the right 
hon. gentleman had done to-night, and 
like him declared they never knew of it 
until published by the American govern- 
ment. That the hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Whitbread) had not pursued his 
charge upon it wilh greater eagerness, was 
a pretty strong proof that no blame could 
be thrown on ministers on that account; 
and besides all this, he had to assure the 
right hon. gentleman, that government 
had disavowed it tothe American cabinet, 
to satisfy whom they had sent over all the 
papers with which they were acquainted 
on the subject. He was not aware that 
he had occasion to trouble the House at 
any further length, though he would be 
happy to give every information in his 
power. It was with extreme pleasure he 
found, that instead of the usual opposition 
on such opportunities as the present, the 
object of all seemed rather to be to join in 
gratulations on the prosperous state of af- 
fairs, and the general improving aspect of 
Europe. (Here some disapprobation was 
evinced on the Opposition bench). He 
challenged the House to say when a 
Speech was delivered on the opening of 
parliament, which contained so bright a 
catalogue of success, or displayed a more 
marked prospect of amendment or /ad- 
vantage tothe country. (Hear!) If they 
could not say that the enemy was alto- 
gether discomfited, and finally and ef- 
fectually repressed, yet they never before 
could say that they saw him so danger- 
ously involved in two great wars in the 
opposite extremities of Europe. These 
were wars in which he was not merely 
commitied against the governments of 
countries, but in which the nations were 
arrayed against him. They were not, as 
heretofore, wars productive of means to 
recruit his resources, augment his forces, 
and from his conquests reap the sinews of 
extended conquests. Though he could 
drag his tributary states into the field, and 
amass a powerful torce from those whom 
he had already overcome, yet in the great 
scale on which he was engaged; he met 
with no aids to enable him to carry on 
the war vigorously ; he only met with na 
tional resistance, and was obliged to bring 
his supplies with him, and exhaust his re- 
sources from the people over whom he 
exercises his rigorous sway, for he could 
not find them in the country he invaded. 
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In Russia the spirit of desperate opposi- 
tion to his aggressions was, as noticed in 
the Speech, unparalleled in history. The 

eople of that country had been spoken of 
as barbarians, and as being a century be- 
hind other nations in civilization, but 
could they find in any country a resistance 
to invasion equal to that glorious spirit 
which was now displayed, firing every 
rank and description of men in the vast 
Russian empire? Nor was it for courage 
alone that the Russians had shone conspi- 
cuous during this contest; that heroic 
valour, for which they were famed on 
former occasions, was not now their only 
praise. The military councils and skill of 
the commanders also shone pre-eminently ; 
and the whole conduct of the campaign 
proved them to be equal to the most difii- 
cult situations and trying emergencies. 
The retreat of the numerous great bodies 
of troops from the Niemen to Moskwa, 
and the able and judicious manner in 
which it was conducted under pressing 
circumstances, was scarcely to be equalled 
in the history of the most celebrated 
transactions of that kind. The retreat of 
Moreau, on which his highest fame rested, 
no military man would say could come 
into competition with this in Russia. 
When so many armies had marched over 
500 miles of country before they united 
into one mass, invariably baffling the im- 
mense force of their enemy, fighting va- 
rious battles, and never putting it in the 
power of that enemy to say that he had 
dispersed a single regiment, or captured a 
single gun or baggage waggon; so ex- 
cellently executed a movement was not sur- 
passed in the history of the world ; and 
had evinced, on the part of the Kussian 
commanders, the utmost skill and ability, 
which, with the known valour of their 
troops, added fresh hopes to those already 
entertained of the deliverance of Europe. 
The interests of this people were now 
identified with our own in the most grati- 
fying manner, by their fleets approaching 
our harbours; an action on the part of 
our ally which was calculated to make 
the French feel that even the loss of ano 
ther capital would not involve the loss of 
their fleet, or be considered any more 
than the former as involving the loss of the 
country. In this the emperor Alexander 
had shewn a glorious example of what a 
monarch ought to be, and of the true po- 
licy of a monarch, which, had it been 
acted upon by others, Europe would not 
have been in its present state. He had not 
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placed his strength in a capital city, but 
trusted to the spirit of his country for the 
pledge to stand by him, and repel the in- 
vaders, and in this he had not been disap 
pointed. His lordship concluded by say- 
ing, “ Thus in every quarter our pros- 
pects are most bright and happy. I have 
endeavoured to explain every thing that 
may appear doubtful, and congratulate 
the House and the nation, that from the 
state in which the country is on the open- 
ing of this new parliament, there is not a 
topic for condemnation, though there are 
so many for cheering us in our exertions, 
and encouraging us to hope that every 
thing will prosper to our wishes.” 


Mr. Whitbread said, if the right hon, 
gentleman who spoke last but one had al- 
luded to him as the person who was under- 
stood to have prepared an Amendment, 
he was correct in that allusion; but as 
for the period of the evening at which 
either the right hon. gentleman or the 
noble lord opposite might expect him to 
deliver his sentiments, in this he was sorry 
to disappoint them, though he begged to 
say that he considered his time for speake 
ing was entirely at his own selection. It was 
true he was the person who had prepared 
an Amendment; but before he expressed 
his own he wished to hear the sentiments 
of the right hon. gentleman as well as 
those of the noble lord who had just sat 
down. He was particularly desirous of 
hearing the right hon. gentleman’s opi- 
nion of affairs at this time, for the right 
hon. gentleman in his answer to his con- 
stituents at Liverpool, said it was his own 
fault if he was not now minister. How- 
ever, he did not rise to-night to dwell in 
contention with him, as he might have 
done at former periods, but todeliver his 
sentiments on what he conceived to be 
the present state of the country. In his 
opinion, there were great omissions in the 
Speech of the Prince Regent, or rather of 
his Royal Highness’s advisers. The 
Speech had professed to give, as it ought 
to give, ample information to the House, - 
on the existing situation of the country, 
on the events that had occurred since the 
sitting of the last parliament, and the sube 
ject of our foreign relations, but there 
was no information with respect to the 
dispute with America; and with respect 
to Spain, there was nothing which could 
in anywise enable them to form a judg- 
ment as to what was the cause of the jate 
losses which the country had so much rea- 
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son to deplore. He found himself, there- 


fore, bound to call for information on these 


subjects. If ever there was a time when 
enquiry and information were called for, 
it was the present, when topics of so great 
and vital importance came before them for 
discussion and decision. He would ask whe- 
ther the House recollected the lamentable 
situation in which the executive govern- 
mentwas placed? Werethey not informed 
that the recovery of his Majesty was hope- 
less; and that the frequent paroxysms to 
which he was subject rendered his life so 
precarious, that the existence of the present 
parliament was likely to be of very short 
duration, uniess the noble lord should think 
proper to propose, what he had heard was 
his intention, early in the present session, 
namely, an Act for the continuance of its 
sitting notwithstanding the demise of his 
Majesty ? Whether so bold an experi- 
ment was to be tried he knew not; but if 
such an infraction of the constitution 
should ever be attempted, he would oppose 
it, if alive, to the utmost of his power. If, 
however, such a proposition was not in- 
tended to be made, the tenure of their 
existence was necessarily precarious, and 
it behoved them therefore to take the 
earliest opportunity of applying to the 
Prince Regent, for information on the 
state of affairs. He did not believe that 
even the noble lord wished to stifle all 
inquiry into the transactions of Spain, or 
the negociation with America: for even 
now the noble lord had said that a nego- 
ciation was on foot with America. Why 
should not the House be made acquainted 
with the steps that had been taken with 
respect to that country. He trusted that 
this flimsy pretence would neither be of- 
fered or received as a ground for with- 
holding that intelligence from _parlia- 
ment which he contended to be so indis- 
pensible to their taking a right view of 
the political interests of the country, ex- 
ternally and internally. —There was ano- 
ther topic on which the Speech had not 
touched, at which he for one could not 
help expressing his astonishment, the 
more especially when he called to mind 
the debates and resolutions which had 
taken place upon it in the last parliament. 
He alluded to what was commonly called 
the Catholic Question. He wished to 
know why the noble lord had not coun- 
selled the Prince Regent, who was known 
to have once entertained sentiments favour- 
able to the Catholics, after the debates 
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the small majorities which had been ob. 
tained, to take notice of the claims? Wh 

he had not advised his Royal’ High 
ness to introduce into the Speech one 
small paragraph about Ireland, the omis- 
sion of which could not but be a subject 
of mortification and indignation to the in- 
habitants of that country ?—There were 
other circumstances intimately connected 
with our continental connections, which, 
in his opinion, ought to have formed a 
prominent part of the Speech, instead of 
being as they were, studiously avoided, 
One of these was the depreciated state of 
the currency of the country. If he was 
not grossly misinformed, such was the ab. 
solute want of specie, that the officers of 
that gallant army which had achieved 
those glorious victories of which we so 
deservedly boasted, were even unable to 
provide themselves with any of the com. 
forts of life—at least, that no subaltern 
was enabled to provide himself with any 
other means of subsistence or additional 
comfort of life beyond the rations which 
he obtained from the commissariat.— 
From the same causes the debt of that 
gallant army was very great, and increas. 
ing from day to day, whereby its opera. 
tions were crippled and frustrated. When 
the noble lord took a view of the manu 
factures of this country, was there nothing 
to make him pause before boasting of the 
present as the proudest period of the Eng- 
lish annals? The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning) had mentioned our three 
wars. It was, unfortunately, but too true, 
that an acquisition of two of these war 
had been made since the last session. In 
Russia we were accessaries after the fact, 
To that power we had not made subsidies 
as we had formerly done to other com 
tinental powers frequently with great pro- 
fusion. Of the ability to act in that way 
we were now deprived. In the third war, 
which was with America, we stood in the 
character of principals and alone—a war 
the most disastrous and calamitous that 
ever was waged, and the existence of 
which cut up the sinews of the resources 
by which our other wars could be carried 
on. This was the proud, this was the ut 
paralleled situation in which the country 
was placed, so much the subject of the 
noble lord’s exultation. In his opinion, it 
afforded only grounds for apprehensions, 
and abundant reasons to dread the most 
serious calamities. But the noble lord 
looked at these things with a soldier's 
eye. He talked of the masterly retret# 
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of the Russians, which he thought supe- 
rior to that of general Moreau. While the 
noble lord dwelt too with exultation on 
the achievements in Canada, he over- 
looked the capture of the Guerriere by 
the American frigate the Constitution. 
He took only the flattering points into his 
picture, but it became the House to take 
every feature into their.view. It was their 
duty to look at the situation in which lord 
Wellington was now placed since his aban- 
donment of the siege of Burgos. The noble 
lord had thought proper to suppose that 
my lord Wellington might even be oblig- 
ed to retreat-to the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Lord Wellington himself, in his dis- 
patches, said that the enemy were in great 
force, that they had received considerable 
reinforcements ; and that it was with the 
greatest mortification and regret, that he 
saw himself obliged to give up an object 
which, if obtained, he considered the sac- 
cess of the campaigncertain. They were 
told, that when pursued by the French 
army he was pressed hardly; and when 
at Rueda, that he could not make a stand 
there. But then they were told that the 
prosperity of the country was improved, 
and that the nation was.in a glorious and 
grand situation. Why? Because Buo- 
naparté was on hisretreat to his resources ; 
—his force not annihilated, though cer- 
tainly in great danger. This was what 
the House were to congratulate themselves 
on, and for which they were to go to the 
Prince Regent with an Address, on the 
| prosperous state of the country! If this 
situation of affairs on the continent was 
good for any thing, it was this; that the 
emperor of France, having failed in his 
object, an opportunity was now offered, 
when it would not be inglorious, and 
when it would certainly be highly useful 
to propose to the enemy some arrange- 
ment for peace.—The noble lord had by 
no means satisfactorily answered the ques- 
tion put to him by the right hon. gentle- 
man respecting Sweden. It was, indeed, 
surprising that this country should become 
so easily the dupe of every state with 
which it happened to be allied. Great 
expectations were entertained by the go- 
vernment of this country from Sweden ; 
but he saw nothing in the connection but 
fresh sacrifices and fresh disappointments. 
The rear of the enemy was to be harrassed 
by the Swedish army, under that great 
French captain, as he was called, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden. Now the noble 
lord says—Aye, you see we were right in 
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our expectations—Buonaparté was obliged 
to leave two grand corps behind him, for 
fear of, the Swedes. But yet some how 
or other, it would seem that Buonaparté 
was soon relieved of all apprehensions 
from any diversion in his rear, and 
availed himself in proper time of these 
two corps, so said to be kept in check 
by the Swedes; for the fact was, that 
under Victor and Augereau they had ac- 
tually united themselves with the grand 
army against Russia.—As to the state of 
Russia itself, and the result of the present 
campaign, he differed altogether from the 
noble lord with respect to the resources 
and population of the Russian empire, and 
with respect to the view which had been 
taken of that horrible fact, the conflagra- 
tion of Moscow. The noble lord had ap- 
plied to Buonaparté the epithet of devas- 
tor of Moscow. Now, it appeared that 
Buonaparté was anxious, and did all that 
was in his power to be the preserver of 
Moscow, as he had preserved Vienna, 
Berlin, Rome, Madrid, Venice and Milan, 
into which he had entered as conqueror. 
This act, the burning of Moscow, which 
he could not sufficiently deplore, had been 
represented by the right hon. gentleman, 
and by the noble lord, as a proof of the 
spirit which animated thé Russians, as a 
sacrifice théy were willing to make to the 
safety of their country; nay, the noble 
lord had regretted that the example set 
by Russia, in the destruction of their ca- 
pital, was not earlier made, and he chose 
to describe that event as an evidence of 
the temper of the Russian people, as if 
they had been perfectly willing to surren- 
der their wives and children, their sick, 
wounded and dying, to the destructive 
flames which laid the city in ashes. But 
this was by no means the case. It was 
well known that Moscow was burnt by 
military command, and that the inhabi- 
“tants had no will in its execution, and no 
power to prevent it. The people whose 
property and dearest connections fell a 
prey to the devouring flames were not 
consulted in the execution; they had no 
will in the matter ; and now they had no 
refuge, no shelter to fly to; and whether 
the act were justifiable or not, it was cer- 
tainly not voluntary on their part, but a 
penalty inflicted on them by their govern- 
ment. The right hon. gentleman wished 
he could know what were the real feelings 
of the Russian people with respect to that 
event, and had delivered a splendid pas- 
sage and drawn a highly coloured picture 
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from the stores of his imagination on the 
instinctive love which every people pos- 
sessed for their native soil. This he be- 
lieved to be true, they might love their 
country ; but to suppose that the people of 
Russia could love their government, or to 
talk to them of the laws.and constitutions 
of their country, which they were called 
on to defend, was altogether ridiculous. 
It was said, that the population of the em- 
pire was every where rising spontaneous- 
ly round the French armies for the pur- 
pose of exterminating them. But where, 
he would ask, was the evidence of this? 
That the Russian army was now, asit al- 
ways had been, famous for its valour and 
discipline, and for its implicit obedience, 
could not possibly be doubted. They were 
well known to pay implicit obedience to all 
the commands of their superiors without 
hesitation, and would probably act now as 
they did formerly, when on the . death 
of their monarch, they changed sides, 
and fought to-day on the side against 
which they had fought the day before. 
They were known to obey without reflec- 
tion and without hesitation the commands 
of their superiors with the prospect of cer- 
tain and immediate death before them; 
but to expect public spirit from such a 

eople was carrying too far even the power 


of the most brilliant fancy. Yet it was in 
this situation of affairs that the noble lord 
thought proper to compare the retreat 
from the Niemen to Moscow, with the 


well-known retreat of Moreau. But in 
what respects could they possibly be com- 
pared together? General Moreau exe- 
cuted his retreat when he was far into the 
enemies’ country, and when he was pur- 
sued by powerful and warlike hosts; 
while on the other hand the Russians re- 
treated into their own country, in conse- 
quence of plans which it was said had 
been long digested by them. They were 
to stop at a certain point, where they had 
their magazines and entrenched camps. 
But was it ever in contemplation that they 
should retreat to Moscow, before fighting 
the enemy, and afterwards burn Moscow ? 
It was preposterous, therefore, in the noble 
lord, to speak of this retreat as a great mi- 
litary operation. If, however, the efforts 
of Russia had been great, as great they 
certainly were, how stupendous must have 
been the power and the efforts of the em- 
peror of France, who, without being ne- 
cessitated to carry his arms into Russia, 
and having the war of Spain already on 
his hands, began that great undertaking, 
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penetrated to Moscow, and would, in all 
probability, have accomplished his pur, 
pose, but for the awful act by which it 
was frustrated.—With respect to the state 
of affairs in the peninsula, it was generally 
known to the credit of lord Wellington, 
that he did not court the battle of Sala. 
manca; but that the French commander 
being too secure of calling lord Welling. 
ton off, laid himself open to attack, which 
that great man, with his accustomed vigi. 
lance, immediately laid hold of. By fol. 
lowing up his victory, he took possession 
of Madrid, and afterwards advanced to 
Burgos. He was willing to pay the 
highest deference to the opinion of lord 
Wellington, and to suppose that in acting 
as he did, he judged perfectly right; but 
the plan of his campaign, as he himself 
had acknowledged, had been utterly de 
feated from the want of means. But then 
the noble lord enlarged on the great good 
produced by having weakened the French, 
and prevented them from carrying ‘on of- 
fensive operations, and contended, that even 
if lord Wellington should be again oblig. 
ed to fall back on Torres Vedras the same 
glorious consequences would follow which 
had already taken place. But if he might 
be allowed to ask the question, what had the 
Spaniards been doing all the time? Ho 
were the Spaniards seconding the effort 
of the greatcommander? It was true, a 
the noble lord had stated, that the Frenel 


had left the south of Spain, and bee 


obliged to evacuate Madrid, and that lor 
Wellington had been received there ant 
every where with an enthusiasm ap 
proaching to idolatry. In his letter af 

entering Madrid, he said, he hoped the in 
habitants of Madrid would in future dod 
little better than before. But after thy 
last evacuation of Madrid, he said a ver 
small French force took possession of thi 
Retiro. He was appointed generalissim 
of Spain ; and the very first order whichh 
issued in that character to general Balla 

teros, one of the Spanish commande 

who had been more than usually succes 
ful in his operations against the enemj 
was refused to be executed by him. It w 

true that that general was cashiered, aul 
that his army was given to other hands 
but be very much doubted, whether thf 
feeling which seemed to have actuate 
general Ballasteros was not too prevalet 
in Spain, to admit of any advantage being 
taken by lord Wellington as commande 
of the forces of that country. The nob 

lord said that Russia would be satisie 
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with our utmost exertions in the peninsula, 
as likely to be more useful to her than 
any pecuniary or military aid we could 
afford her elsewhere. He could not think 
that these exertions had been such as 
either Russia or this country had a right 
toexpect. Shortly after the glorious vic- 
tory of Salamanca, lord Wellington was 
obliged, from want of means, to abandon 
his conquering career, and to retreat be- 
fore the enemy he had previously beaten ; 
he was forced to give up part of his late 
conquests; nor did the Spaniards avail 
themselves of the moment of respite the 
bravery of our troops had procured for 
them, to improve their means of defence 
against the common enemy. The cause 
of Spain, therefore, seemed not so hope- 
ful as the noble lord had chosen to repre- 
sentit. With regard to the efforts which 
had been made in the prosecution of this 
war, he had to observe that when war was 
carried on in any country, there was nota 
doubt that the most vigorous efforts were 
the most likely to lead to a speedy termi- 
nation, There was this difference be- 
tween an offensive and‘a defensive war, 
that an offensive war ought always to be a 
war of spirit. When vigorous efforts, 
therefore; were resolved to be made in 
Spain, there ought to be no limit to that 
vigour. Let an application, therefore, be 
made to the Prince Regent, to know from 
him whether the greatest possible use had 
been made by ministers of the means 
with which they were entrusted for carry- 
ing on the war, before coming toa decision 
on the merits of ministers, or the probabi- 
lity of the war being in future carried on 
with success, —He was far from wishing to 
refuse ministers the means necessary to 
carry on the contest in which we were 
engaged to a successful issue; but feeling 
for the people, groaning under accumulat- 
ed burdens, and threatened with the finan- 
cial abilities of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, he thought the last resources of 
the country should not be granted without 
secutity that they should be properly ap- 
plied. After some observations on the 
miserable state of the manufacturers of this 
country, and their gloomy anticipations 
with respect to the ensuing Budget, he 
observed that the right hon. gentleman in 
his speech did great injustice, in his opi- 
nion, to America, on the subject of which 
he (Mr. W.) still retained the sentiments 
he had before manifested, namely, that 
this country had done every thing to 
drive her into a. war, and made concessions 
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too tardily to avert that evil. The right 
hon. gentleman indeed, in his usual meta- 
phoric way, had talked of the law of na- 
ture, by which affection descended, and 
not ascended, and observed that children 
were seldom known to have the same af- 
fection for their parents which their pa- 
rents felt for them; he thought that great 
parental affection had been shewn here ; 
and very little filial love had been shewn 
there. Now, to judge from the corres- 
pondence which had taken place between 
Mr. Munro, Mr. Pinckney, and the right 
hon. gentleman himself, who according 
to his own metaphor was the father and 
they were the children, he would say, 
that he had lashed them most unmerci- 
fully, and that they had borne their casti- 
gation with all the meekness of filial sub- 
mission. He was not, however, ready to 
condemn ministers without proof, and 
one of the objects he expected from his 
Amendment was, to obtain information on 
the conduct of the negociations with Ame- 
rica.—The hon. gentleman then reverted 
to the state of our manufactures, which 
were such, that the little work which kept 
the manufacturers from starving, : espe- 
cially at Birmingham, was the manufac- 
tory of arms, and he deplored that ever 
the people of this country should be re- 
duced to such employment for support.— 
After commenting on the taunt, as he as- 
serted it to be, respecting the American 
ambassador, Joel Barlow, laying the li- 
berties of the republic of America at the 
feet of the devastator of Moscow, and mak- 
ing several observations on the relations 
between this country and America, the 
hon. gentleman concluded with saying, 
that under all these circumstances he 
was desirous of imploring his Royal 
Highness to take into consideration the 
measure of inquiring whether or not it 
was at present possible to bring about a 
We now stood in a situation 
in Spain glorious beyond example, in so 
far as related to the splendid achievements 
of our armies, though, with respect to the 
main object, the expulsion of the French 
from the peninsula, we were not so near 
our object as many people supposed. The 
emperor of France was at present in great 
difficulties. He had indeed succeeded in 
one way beyond the expectation of all 
those who saw him set out. An unexpect- 
ed event, however, had.foiled him, and 
involved him certainly in great difficulties 
for the present; and though from these 
difficulties he might ultimately extricate 
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himself, there must be a considerable in- 
terval during which battles could not take 
place.—He knew he should be told as he 


- had always hitherto been on making such 


@ proposition, that the interference of par- 
liament on such a subject would cramp the 
powers of the executive. But when he 
saw that one ministry after another took 
no advantage of any favourable conjunc- 
ture offered them for the accomplishment 
of this object, and that the moment a vic- 
tory was obtained, instead of considering 
it as instrumental in leading to peace, the 
end of all war, they seemed to be imme- 
diately filled with the most frantic and 
unreasonable hopes, he was convinced that 
no ministry would ever voluntarily enter 
upon negociation, and that the House were 
therefore now called upon to interfere, 
that an event might at last be brought 
about of so much importance to this coun- 
try, and to the world. With these im- 
pressions, and considering, lastly, that in 
tenderness for the Spaniards, our allies, 
we should allow them some time to settle 
their form of government; he had no he- 
sitation in saying that, without debasing 
the dignity of the country, we might take 
some steps to ascertain whether or no 
France was disposed to listen to pacific 
overtures. The hon. gentleman then 


moved the following Amendment: 


«* That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to thank his Royal Highness for his Royal 
Highness’s most gracious Speech from the 
throne, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty. 

“ To assure his Royal Highness of the 
inviolable attachment of his Majesty’s 
faithful Commons to the persons of his Ma- 
jesty, and of his Royal Highness; to his 
Majesty’s government, and to the princi- 
ples which seated his Majesty’s royal fa- 
mily upon the throne of these kingdoms. 

“ ‘To convey to his Royal Highness the 
expression of our sincere condolence, on 
the continuance of the affliction with 
which it has pleased God to visit his Ma- 
jesty ; whereby the recovery of his Ma. 
jesty’s mental powers appears to have 
been rendered hopeless, and the sacred 
life of his Majesty, from the frequent re- 
petition and violence of the attacks, to 
have become alarmingly precarious. 

“To represent to his Royal Highness, 
that in such circumstances, the existence 
of this new parliament is, of necessity, 
likely to be of short duration; and that it, 
therefore, behoves his Majesty’s faithful 
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Commons, to seize the earliest opportunity 
of submitting to his Royal Highness their 
view of the general situation of the coun. 
try, and of laying before his Royal High. 
ness the manifold griefs of his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, praying that his Royal 
Highness will take such steps as to his wis- 
dom shall seem best calculated for their 
relief; and, at the same time, to promise 
our most dutiful and cordial co-operation, 

“‘To express to his Royal Highness our 
hearty congratulations on the great suc- 
cesses obtained by his Majesty’s arms, 
under the distinguished command of ge 
neral the marquis of Wellington ; and par- 
ticularly on the gloridus victory of Sala. 
manca, prepared by the vigilance, deci- 
sion, and skill of that'great commander; 
and achieved, through the favour of Pro- 
vidence, by the consummate valour of his 
Majesty’s troops, under his command. 

“ Nevertheless, to represent 
Royal Highness, our deep disappointment 
and concern, at finding that an event, 


‘which was followed by the evacuation of 


Madrid by the French, its occupation by 
the British commander in person, the with- 
drawing of the French garrisons from 
many of their military posts and fortified 
towns, the relief of various parts of Spain 
from the presence of the enemy, and the 
victorious advance of the British general 
into the heart of that country, has not 
been followed by such exertions on the 
part of its inhabitants, as might have been 
expected to spring from those feelings of 
abhorrence of French domination, and 
gratitude for British aid, by which his Ma- 
jJesty’s faithful Commons have been in- 
formed, under the sacred authority of his 
Majesty’s name, and they are still willing 
to hope, pervade the universal Spanish 
nation. 

‘* More especially, because, at the same 
period, the power of France has been dis 
tracted by warlike operations, proceeding 
on the most stupendous scale, in a remote 
quarter of Europe; and, for the second 
time since the horrible and violent aggres- 


sion of the French emperor, he has been, 


prevented from directing his undivided re- 
sources to the subjugation of Spain. 

“To assyre his Royal Highness that we 
will with all diligence, as in duty bound, 
proceed to enquire, with the assistance 
of such information as we have no doubt 
will be furnished by order ‘of his Royal 
Highness, into the causes of the reverses 
which have so soon and so unexpected! 
led to the retreat of the marquis of W 
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lington before the French force, the unre- 
sisted re-oceupation of Madrid by the 
enemy, and their unobstructed progress in 

ursuit of the allied army ; for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether these disap- 
pointments have arisen from weakness of 
counsel at home, and want of such support 
asit is in the power of the country to af- 
ford to the contest in which we are en- 
gaged ; or are attributable to causes irre- 
mediable and inherent in Spain herself, 
and that’ we will lay before his Royal 
Highness the result of our inquiry, with 
such advice thereupon as to us shall seem 
expedient. 

“To express our thanks to his Royal 
Highness for the intimation his Royal 
Highness has been graciously pleased to 
give, that he will cause to be laid before 
the House of Commons, copies of the Trea- 
ties lately entered into with the sovereigns 
of Sweden and Russia, and of the addi- 
tional Treaty entered into with his Sicilian 
majesty, and our hope that the stipulations 
contained in those Treaties, and the obliga- 
tions incurred thereby, may prove advan- 
tageous to the general interests of this em- 
pire and of Europe. 

“To convey to his Royal Highness our 
heartfelt sorrow, that the measures advised 
by his Majesty’s ministers, towards the 
conclusion of the last session of pania- 
ment, were not taken sufficiently in time 
to prevent a declaration of hostilities on 
the part of the United States of America, 
and that no course has been subsequently 
found practicable for averting the heavy 
calamity of war with that power; consis- 
tently with the honour and dignity of his 
Majesty’s crown and the welfare of the 
State. 

“To pray his Royal Highness will be 
graciously pleased to cause all the corres- 
pondence which has passed between the mi- 
nisters of the crown, and the persons autho- 
rized, on the part of the American govern- 
ment, to be laid before this House, in order 
that we may be enabled to form a just and. 
well-grounded opinion on the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers, in the progress 
and termination of a negociation, which 
has ended in a manner so deeply to be 
deplored. 

“ To assure his Royal Highness that we 
shall apply ourselves with anxious atten- 
tion to the important interests of Ireland ; 
and that we will redeem the pledge given 
by the last House of Commons, at the 
conclusion of its last session, and will, early 
in the present session, take into our serious 
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consideration the state of the laws affect- 
ing the Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland; with a view to such final and 
conciliatory adjustment as may be condu- - 
cive to the peace and strength of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, to the stability of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and’ to the general 
satisfaction and concord of all classés of 
his Majesty’s subjects. 

“« To assure his Royal Highness that we 
will resume the consideration of the causes 
of the increasing depreciation of the paper 
currency of the kingdom, and the state of 
the law respecting the metallic currency, 
which instead of answering its intended 
purpose, appears to have created a still 
greater scarcity of the precious metals, 
and recommend such measures as shall ap- 
pear to us the best adapted to retrieve the 
credit of the country, and to remedy the 
numerous evils to our national prosperity 
with which the extension of this system is 
fraught. MT 

« That we will apply ourselves with all 
diligence and sincerity, to the great work 
of retrenchment and reform, so loudly 
demanded by a suffering people, and so 
essentially necessary to our preservation 
as a great and independent power. 

“To assure his Royal Highness that we 
are determined to support the honour of 
his Majesty’s crown against all aggres- 
sions, and by every needful sacrifice ; but 
that when we are called upon to impose 
fresh burthens upon the people of these 
kingdoms sinking under an accumulation 
of taxes, and oppressed by circumstances 
of unusual privation and distress, we do 
implore his Royal Highness, at the con- 
clusion of the nineteenth year of this most 
extensive war, which has for so longa 
time, almost uninterruptedly, desolated 
every part of Europe, to take such mea- 
sures as to his Royal Highness’s wisdom 
shall appear best, to ascertain whether it 
be not possible to procure the restora- 
tion of the blessings of peace. To state to 
his Royal Highness that it appears to this 
House that, at a moment when the glory 
of the British arms transcends the glory of 
all former periods, in the situation of the 
contest between Russia and France, there 
can be nothing derogatory to the honour 
of his Majesty’s crown in a proposition 
made directly to all the belligerents. on 
the part of his Majesty, for a general paci- 
fication of Europe.” 

Mr. Bathurst spoke in favour of the ori- 
ginal Address. As a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning) had rightly stated, the 
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merit of this Address consisted in its giv- 
ing such general assurance of support, as 
could be denied only in extreme cases, 
and avoided entering into a detailed 
opinion on subjects which would be more 
properly discussed on future occasions. 
With respect to’ the Amendment moved 
by the hon. gentleman, he could not think 
that that hon.gentleman seriously expected 
the House to adopt it, but merely intended 
to have his opinions recorded and circu- 
lated on the several subjects to which he 
had alluded. It was not to be supposed 
that the House could now dispose of those 
questions which related to such a variety 
of matier, on which they had not yet re- 
ceived the necessary information. He 
was at a loss to know on what principle 
the hon. gentleman thought this the pro- 
per time to apply for peace. He had 
spoken, it was true, of Buonaparté as hav- 
ing been defeated in his object with re- 
spect to Russia, and he had stated, that the 
time most proper for endeavouring to ob- 
tain peace, was, when affairs were in a 
prosperous condition, while at the same 
time the tendency of his speech was to 
prove that the condition of lord Welling- 
ton was not prosperous. The hon. gen- 
tleman had, nevertheless, confirmed the 
Speech from the throne in its most 


material parts, for, notwithstanding his 


opinion as to details, he admitted 
that the enterprize of the enemy against 
Russia had been hastily conceived 
and badly executed. Were these the 
grounds on which we were to sue for 
peace? Did he suppose that this House 
would go to the foot of the throne, and re- 
commend negociations for peace without 
knowing more of the real state of the bel- 
ligerents? One of the arguments used by 
the hon. gentleman appeared to him very 
novel indeed, namely, that we were to 
propose peace to the enemy in order to 
give Spain time to choose a government 
for herself. To him it appeared, however, 
that the Spaniards must first repel the ag- 
gressor, and drive the enemy out of the 
country, and having done this, they might 
then choose their own government. The 
hon. gentleman had complained of omis- 
sions in the Speech, and particularly with 
respect to the war with America. The in- 
formation given by his noble friend on 
this subject was quite satisfactory, and 
stated that a proposition for peace had 
been made to America, to which no answer 
had yet been received. It would certainly 
be improper, and had never yet been 
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looked for, on the first day of the meeting 
of parliament, to state all the negociations 
that had been carried on. His noble 
friend had expressed the pacific disposition 
of this country, by declaring that it had 
borne more trom America than it would 
have borne from any other country. He 
thought thisfeeling, which he had no doubt 
was general, would have prevented any far. 
ther discussion on this subject. At anyrate, 
this certainly was not the time to lay be- 
fore the House any negociations that might 
have taken place, and it would be time 
enough afterwards te enter into discussions 
of this sort, when the documents should 
come in aregular way before them. The 
hon. gentleman, by the public prints, had 
given them before now an opportunity of 
knowing his sentiments on these subjects; 
and the present Amendment he had pro- 
posed was merely a repetition of them. 
He appeared anxious that this parliament 
should do something, because he thought 
it would be of short duration, owing to 
the circumstance of the King’s health, and 
had hinted at some imaginary measure 
which he fancied to be or have been 
in contemplation unconstitutionally to 
lengthen the limits and enlarge the powers 
of parliament, but ministers had given no 
ground for such a supposition. This was 
a conjuration of the hon. gentleman’s 
own, and having formerly made it the 
ground of a long advertisement, he had 
now made it the subject of his amended 
Address. Thus the hon. gentleman was 
either premature or unfounded in bring- 
ing forward his several points. He would 
have time afterwards to propose any mo 
tion on these subjects; but it was not to 
be supposed that on an Address, which 
ancient usage had made it customary to 
be an echo of the Speech from the throne, 
they were to discuss the whole state of the 
country, and anticipate the whole busi- 
ness of the session. And as if they had 
not enough on their hands, the hon. get 
tleman proposed also the present state of our 
currency as one of the subjects of address. 
This subject had been before the last pat 
liament, and it must be recollected, that 
nobody had then proposed a remedy, 
whatever might be the extent of the evil. 
This might be again a subject of future in- 
quiry, but why incorporate it into the Ad- 
dress, if no remedy was yet ‘pretended to f 
be found.’ Then the hon. gentleman came f 
forward with a proposition for peace, for | 
peace on any terms. He had brought in f 
the war in Russia as an argument for 
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eace, but this was the best thing that 
could have happened, to shew that there 
was still. a power in Europe that not only 
dared to resist the conqueror, but to 
turn back his tide of success. This, how- 
ever, was not a war in which this country 
was concerned as a principal. There was 
nobody here responsible for it, or answer- 
able for its results. The hon. gentleman 
therefore had better have gone into the 
war in Spain, for there were persons in 
England responsible for that. The hon. 
gentleman had descanted at some length 
on the burning of Moscow, and had repre- 
sented it as pretended on our part, that 
the people had set fire to their own houses. 
Nobody, however, had ever stated, that 
the people had set fire to their own houses ; 
the general feeling of the Russian people 
had only been adverted to as willing to 
submit to any sacrifice, and shewing their 
love of their own government, and their 
detestation of the enemy in all their towns 
and villages, by their continued and in- 
creasing exertions. The hon, gentleman 
had denied the similarity of the Russian 
retreat to that of Moreau; but if the 
Russians had retreated on a settled plan 
before a superior force, where was the dis- 
similarity ? With respect, too, to the cavil 
at that passage of what had fallen from 
the noble secretary (lord Castlereagh) on 
the subject of the war in Spain: his noble 
friend had only spoken of Torres Vedras 
by way of comparison, and not as what 
was likely to happen. The hon. gentle- 
man had. also misrepresented our con- 
nection with Sweden. Much advantage 
had been gained by that alliance, and 
Russia had been thereby enabled to throw 
a strong force: into Riga, which not only 
checked the progress of the enemy, but 
occupied a very considerable portion of 
his attention. With respect to the siege 
of Burgos, he could not see that govern- 
ment was to blame. It was the sponta- 
neous act of the general alone, and a very 
natural consequence of the result of the 
battle of Salamanca. With regard to 
America, it would not be fair to discuss 
that subject, nor could it be expected by 
the House to have laid before them and 
the public thé necessary information re- 
specting the negociation, till all hope 
should be lost of reconciliation. It was 
enough to say, that the necessary means 
had been taken to have a sufficient naval 
force in that quarter, and that, at the pre+ 
sent moment, there were four times the 
number of British frigates on the Ame- 
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rican coast, that there were of those of the 
enemy. Some allusions had also been 
made to our military warfare in that 
quarter ; but no man would:say, that in 
the present circumstances, we should di- 
vert our military means from Spain to in- 
crease’ our force in Canada. At present, 
such a measure appeared unnecessary. 
As to Ireland, he should merely remark, 
that as the Prince Regent could only no- 
tice what had been done in parliament, 
mention of that subject would have been 
unnecessary, and on the subject of peace 
in general, all must know, that a propo- 
sition to that effect made to the enemy, 
if not attended with good, must lead to 
incalculable mischief. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who had seconded 
the Amendment, now shortly stated his 
reasons for supporting it. He thought 
that the gallantry displayed by our troops 
in Spain was highly creditable; but he 
deeply regretted that.no negociations for 
peace had beenentered into. He was the 
last man that would think of a dishonour- 
able peace: yet while we went on with 
warlike preparations, and opposed an un- 
daunted front to the dangers which sur- 
rounded us, a desire of peace should ani- 
mate and direct all our actions, and al- 
ways be the leading principle of our con- 
duct. The effects of the battle of Sala- 
manca were to put lord Wellington in 
possession of Madrid. But the Spanish 
Cortes, then, instead of deliberating on 
measures for the welfare of the nation, 
were employed in re-establishing that de- 
testable court, the Inquisition. The ad- 
vantages of continental alliances had often 
been questioned; but it remained for our 
days to see this country make itself the 
principal in a continental war: and to find 
the war continued for the purpose of sup- 
porting our revenues by the increase of our 
maritime commerce. To him measures 
were every thing, men nothing; although 
there were certainly persons beside him 
for whose abilities he entertained the very 
highest respect. The present war, which 
had driven the middle ranks of society from 
the parlour to the garret, was now about to 
attack the rich; but he thought a favour- 
able opportunity for peace presented it- 
self, of which he trusted due advantage 
would be taken. 

Mr. Ponsonby, thinking he had been al- 
luded to by a right hon. gentleman on the 
floor (Mr, Canning), when he spoke of an 
intended Amendment, assured that right 
hon. gentleman and the House, that he 
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had no knowledge whatever of such 
Amendment, until he heard of it in his 
place this evening ; and that it had never 
been his intention to offer any proposition 
of that kind. The Address proposed by 
the noble lord, was, as usual, a mere echo 
of the Speech ; butthe Amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. friend was of a nature 
widely different, it embraced a variety of 
topics, unconnected with the Speech or 
Address, and among other things, request- 
ed the Prince Regent to make propositions 
of peace to the enemy. This was by far 
the most important part of the Amend- 
ment. But before he came to it, he wished 
to make a few observations on the other 
subjects to which the hon. gentlemen who 
had preceded him} in the debate had ad- 
verted. As to America the noble lord 
opposite to him had said, “ that he was 
sure the gentlemen of the other side could 
not blame ministers for not having at once 
exerted the whole power of England 
against America, as, during the whole of 
the last session, they had not ceased to 
recommend conciliatory measures towards 
that country.” If the noble lord meant 
to include him in those insinuations, he 
did not accurately recollect what he (Mr. 
P.) had then stated. When the noble lord 
came down to the House with his nume- 
rous evasions and tergiversations about the 
Orders of Council, wishing to retain them 
one day, to modify them another, to sus- 
pend them the next, and, lastly, consent- 
ing to revoke them, he had then clearly 
stated, that he was apprehensive those de- 
lays would prove fatal to the concession 
itself, which perhaps could no longer 
avert the threatened hostilities. He be- 
lieved others had expressed the same opi- 
nion, but he was-certain that he had. Some 
gentlemen had*even gone further, and had 
said, that America, wearied by long re- 
fusals, would insist on her own terms; in 
which case he had declared that he would 
resist any pretensions contrary to the ac- 
knowledged rights and to the prosperity of 
England ; that opinion he did not wish to 
retract; but before he express:d any 
opinion on the subject, he wished to know 
what had really passed in our negocia- 
tions with America. He did not wish to 
praise or censure ministers without proofs. 
He had disapproved of their former con- 
duct; it was with gladness he had heard 
them profess their conciliatory disposi- 
tions, and he would not now pass condem- 
nation upon them without evidence. The 
noble lord opposite, adverting to the si- 
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tuation of affairs in the peninsula, haj 
asserted, that surely ministers could ag 
be censured if the exertions they haj 
made had kept pace with the resources of 
the country; he was one of those who haj 
repeatedly asserted, that Spain could no 
be saved by British but by Spanish troop, 
He had always thought, that the mode i, 
which we assisted the Spaniards was injy. 
dicious, and he was still of the same opi. 
nion; if he was wrong, if the system 
adopted by ministers was preferable to his 
suggestions, how could they stand justified 
in having carried on so ill, a better system, 
that no lasting advantage had been de. 
rived from it? How stood government in 
the present instance? A most brilliant 
victory had been obtained by the marquis 
of Wellington ; a victory owing entirely 
to his own genius, for, from what he hal 
learned from good authority, there neve 
was a victory which depended less upm 
chance, and the probabilities of which 
had been submitted to stricter calcul 
tions. Yet what was the result? The 
gallant chief had been obliged to evacuate 
Madrid, which he had wrested from the 
foe; he had been forced to raise the siege 
of Burgos, for want of sufficient means, 
pursued by that very army which had 
yielded the palm of victory to his supe 
rior genius. The noble lord had stated 
that Russia had demanded neither money 
nor military assistance from this country; 


and this he believed, for he saw no recom 


mendation in the Speech to provide fa 
assistance of that nature. Russia had not 
demanded of us to make any exertion il 
her behalf in the north ; no, but in Spain, 
as exertions made by us there would be 
more beneficial to her and to Europe 
Had, then, the noble lord and his col 
leagues done in Spain all that the re 
sources of England allowed them to do, 
and still were our prospects in the penir 
sula no brighter than they have repre 
sented them to be? If so, it was useless to 
carry further an unprofitable contest; ii 
was useless to waste the blood and the 
treasures of England for an object unat 
tainable; and it became proved, that the 
power of England was not competent 0 
drive the French out of the peninsula 
But, on the other hand, the noble lord had 
asserted that the power of England was 
fully adequate to the task; if so, minis 
ters alone were to blame if the French 
were not driven out of the peninsula. * 

to comply with the earnest wishes of Rus 
sia they wanted additional means, they 
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ia He was as desirous for peace as any man 
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were highly blameable in not asking them 
before the end of the last session of the 
last parliament. He did not wish, how- 
ever, to condemn ministers without proofs, 
nor would he attach the foul blame to 
them until he was convinced they had 
deserved it. With regard to Russia, he 
professed to know nothing. They might 
be a barbarous, a semi-barbarous, or a 
civilized people, as they had been various- 
ly represented ; but of this he was sure, 
that they had evinced feelings of which 
every civilized nation ought to be proud ; 
feelings which neither philosophy nor 
refinement could teach, an invincible at- 
tachment to their native country. He 
could not forbear, on that head, paying his 
just tribute of applause to the Russians of 
all classes; to the government, to the 
army, and to the people; for all had 
vied with each other in sacrificing every 
thing for their country. How the contest 
might terminate he could not foresee, and, 
perhaps, he was not so sanguine as other 
people in his hopes of a successful issue ; 
but this he was ready to acknowledge, 
that Russia had done more than was ex- 
pected from her. She had done enovgh 
todisappoint sorely the invader, and to ex- 
ceed all expectations which had been formed 
from the bravery of her hardy sons.—On 





the question of peace, as proposed in the 
Amendment, he was sorry, as he was. at ; 
all times, to differ from his hon. friend. 


in England, could he see any way by 
which it.could be attained; but the pro- 
position of his hon. friend, if adopted, 
would go to put that desired blessing still 
farther from our reach ; it would naturally 
raise the demands of the enemy, especially 
as the sufferings of the people formed the 
principal reason his hon. friend adduced 
to support his proposition. France would 
then say, the English government does 
hot wish for peace, but the House of Com- 
mons forces them to it, owing to the misery 
of the people—let us keep up our de- 
mands, and we must have them on our 

own terms. He believed there was | 
scarcely an instance, except during the | 
American war, where parliament inter- 
fered, and made a peremptory call on go- 
vernment, or on the ministers of the crown 
to offer terms of peace. But these things 
did not stand on the same footing then as 
they did in the present instance. The 
War was not then a war between two in- | 
dependant countries, but between this | 
Country and a distant part of her own pos- | 
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sessions, the inhabitants of which were 
anxiousto procure their independence; and 
by acceding to whose wishes, our monarch 
must have alienated a great part of his 
own sovereignty. He doubted much if a 
king could make such an alienation of his 
territorial dominions, without the advice 
of his parliament. An alienation of ter- 
ritory naturally and necessarily required 
the advice of parliament, to give it va- 
lidity; and he did not believe that any 
minister would have ventured on such a 
measure, without the advice and consent 
of parliament.—But he would detain the 
House no further on this subject. As to 
the other objects of the Amendment, to 
obtain information on the different topics 
in the Speech, he thought this might easily 
be obtained in a less objectionable way, 
and on the whole he should vote against 
the Amendment. All the objects referred 
to in the Speech, and in the proposed Ad- 
dress of the noble lord, would require, and 
would undoubtedly receive further dis- 
cussion and enquiry ; and he hoped to see 
his hon. friend employ those great abilities 
he possessed, in the investigation of each 
individually. The state of our relations 
with America, and the causes which had 
led to it, particularly ; and also the Treaty 
with Sweden, he hoped to see discussed,in 
their proper place. This day, however, 
he saw no reason why the Answer to the 
Speech from the throne should not be as 
usual; and, in so doing, he repeated it, he 
thought we were more likely to attain 
peace, than by adopting the way pointed 
out by his hon. friend.—Adverting lastly 
to the Roman Catholic question, he ob- 


_served, that certainly the executive go- 


vernment was neither bound nor pledged” 
to introduce that subject in the Speech, 
Considering, however, how connected that 
question was with the vital interests of the 
empire, it would have been wise in minis< 
ters to advise its being mentioned. Al- 
though not mandatory upon them in con- 
sequence of what had passed in the last 
parliament, yet it would have been politic 
and prudent to bring the matter forward 
under the sanction of government. From 
their silence, however, he concluded that 
they were still hostile to it ; and the omis- 


| sion of that subject in the Speech, afforded 


him a proof that they did not intend to 
bring the subject forward. Inconsequence 


'of this, and as a right hon. gentleman 


(Mr. Canning) who had last session made 
a motion in favour of the Roman Catho- 
lics, had now deposited his trust in the 
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hands of a right hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Grattan) so properly qualified, he would 
now in the name and at the express de- 
sire of that right hon. friend, give notice 
to the House, that shortly after the Christ- 
mas recess, he would submit a motion to 
the House, on the necessity of repealing 
the disabilities under which the Roman 
Catholics still laboured. 

Mr. Elliot followed, and took up nearly 
the same grounds. He was happy to un- 
derstand, that it was not the intention of 
his hon. friend to push his Amendment to 
a division. Had he been forced, however, 
to give a vote upon the subject, it must 
have been against the Amendment; be- 
cause he thought that an Address, founded 
on the distresses of the country, and re- 
commending the adoption of measures for 
procuring peace, would have the effect of 
retarding, rather than of accelerating that 
object—if, by a peace were meant, the ad- 
vantages which ought necessarily to re- 
sult from the accomplishment of such a 
measure. 

Mr. Vernon also expressed his satisfac- 
tion, that the Amendment was not to be 
pressed to a division, as he must have been 
under the necessity of voting against it. 
Before parliament addressed the crown on 
the subject of peace, he thought they 
ought to be satisfied of two things, first, 
that peace was attainable ; and secondly, 
that the mode pursued was the most likely 
mode of attaining it. In the present in- 
stance he was convinced of the reverse of 
both of these being the case ; and besides 
such an Address at the present moment 
would be unwise, as tending to infuse a 
distrust of our sincerity into both the 
Spanish and Russian governments,—pecu- 
liarly unwise at the present moment, when 
we had been obliged to allow the capital 
of Spain to fall again into the hands of the 
invaders, and when the emperor of Russia 
had evinced his sincerity in the contest, 
by sacrificing his own capital to his po- 
litical honour. 

The question being called for, the 
Amendment was put and negatived, and 
the Address carried without a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, December 1. 
PETITIONS RESPECTING THE Roman 
Carsotics.] The Duke of Gloucester 
presented a Petition from the University 
of Cambridge, against the Catholic Claims, 
and stated that he did so, having the ho- 





nour to hold’ the office of Chancellor of 
that University, but that he was anxious to 
be understood as giving no opinion on one 
side or the other relative to the subject of 
the Petition. 

The Earl of Hardwicke observed, that 
due notice had not been given to the non. 
resident members of the University of the 
intention to set on foot such a Petition ; to 
the consideration of which, he contended, 
the attention of the non-resident members 
ought to have been fairly called, it not 
being a question of religion, but of po. 
litical expediency. To shew that the 
danger to be apprehended from the inter. 
ference of the Pope was merely ideal, 
the noble earl observed, with reference to 
some late proceedings of the Catholic 
Prelates of Ireland, that the Pope was not 
to be found, nor could any communication 
be had with him. . 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Lord Grenville said that he had a simi- 
lar Petition to present from the University 
of Oxford. The mere act of presentinga 
Petition at variance with his own opinions, 
was a thing so common in parliamentary 
usage, that he should not have thought it 
necessary to notice the circumstance, 
But both the illustrious personage who had 
preceded him, and himself, stood in a pe 
culiar situation with respect to these Peti- 
tions. They come, my lords, from corpo- ff 
rate bodies at the head of which we have 
the honour to be placed ; and they pur- 
port to be the Petitions of the chancellors 
as well as of the other members of our two 
Universities. The illustrious personage 
has, therefore, thought it necessary to dis 
claim all participation in the prayer of 
the Petition which his Royal Highness 
has presented, and to remind the House 
that he has always hitherto (and from mo- 
tives which all who know them must ap- 
plauc) abstained from giving any opinion 
on this great question. For myself, how- 
ever, I must go much further. My opi- 
nions upon it have been long publicly 
avowed. So far from concurring in this 
Petition, I am convinced that no other ex 
pedient could now be devised so certail 
and so effectual for bringing upon this 
country the very evils of which the peti- 
tioners are apprehensive, as the adoption 
of that very policy which they so earnestly 
recommend. Thus much J stated to yout 
lordships on a similar occasion Jast yeas, 
and my opinion remains unaltered. But 
J have now a still more painful duty todit 
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charge. To the.declaration of my unqua- 
lified dissent from the prayer of this Peti- 
tion, [must add, that of my strong disappro- 
bation of the terms in which it is express- 
ed. It appears to me, by obvious and ne- 
cessary construction, to convey a most in- 
jurious, unwarranted and groundless asper- 
sion on the motives and principles of some 
of the best and wisest men both living and 
dead, who have ever adorned the councils 
or the senate of this country. It appears 
tome to extend this reflection even to the 
proceedings of the legislature itself. Such 
being, as I think, the import of the words 
according to their plain sense and meaning, 
it was matter of grave and serious delibe- 
ration in my mind whether I could be jus- 
tified by any consideration in suffering my 
name to be affixed, even for form’s sake, 
tosuch a paper. Nor am I yet sure that 
I have rightly decided. But if I have 
erred, it is on that side on which, if 1 err 
at all, I should wish my error to be found. 
I have erred from the desire of facilitating 
the exercise of the right of petitioning— 
from the wish to promote free discussion 
on this momentous question, and to give 
full scope and due weight to whatever 
either of argument or of authority can be 
adduced against those opinions, the suc- 
cess of which has always been best proved 
by full and unreserved examination.—I 
was also greatly influenced by my firm 
persuasion that the words which convey 
to my mind this highly objectionable 
sense were nevertheless not so intended by 
the framers of this Petition. They are 
men, I am confident, of juster and better 
regulated minds than to be capable of 
such a purpose. They know, I am cer- 
tain, that nothing could be more unbe- 
coming of their own peculiar stations— 
that nothing could less befit a grave, and 
reverend, and religious body, than the at- 
tempt to judge the consciences of others, 
and to fix an injurious calumny on the 
motives of those from whose opinions they 
may chance to differ. They are also, I 
must believe, men far too wise, and of judg- 
ments infinitely too enlightened, not to 
be sensible that if disgrace should attach 
any where, it must fall on the authors of 
the calumny, and not on those to whom it 
is applied. For them, therefore, as well 
as for myself, I publicly disavow any such 
interpretation of their Petition ; and it is 
in this persuasion only that I could think 
myself authorised to present it to your 
lordships, and to move that it may lie 
on your table. = * 
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The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


BILt FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A VICR+ 
CuaNcELLor |. Lord Redesdale presented a 
Bill for the better administration of justice, 
which his lordship stated to be the same as 
that which was before the House last ses« 
sion, for the appointment of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and observed that it was quite im- 
possible for any person, whatever might 
be his talents or his industry, to execute 
the multifarious duties which now de- 
volved upon the Lord Chancellor, and 
that the consequence of his not having the 
requisite assistance, was a delay in the 
hearing of Appeals and Writs of Error in 
that House, which was most ruinous and 
oppressive to the parties concerned. 

The Bill was read a first time and order- 
ed to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 1. 


Answer or ApmiraL StoprorD To VoTs 
or Tuanxs.] The Speaker acquainted the 
House, that he had received from rear- 
admiral the hon. Robert Stopford the fol- 
lowing Letter, in return to the Thanks of 
this House, signified to him by the Speaker, 
in obedience to their commands of the 
10th of January last ; 


** Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
28th August, 1812. 
« Sir; On the 24th of August I had the 
honour to receive your letter of last Ja- 
nuary, communicating the unanimous Vote 
of Thanks of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
my cordial co-operation with the army 
acting under the command of lieutenant- 
general sir Samuel Auchmuty, in the late 
operations on the Island of Java. I beg 
leave to express to you, Sir, the high value 
I place upon this distinguished mark of 
approbation of my conduct upon that oc- 
casion ; and [ shall take the earliest op- 
portunity of communicating the unani- 
mous Vote of Thanks of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom to commodore 
Broughton, the captains, officers, seamen, 
and marines, employed with me upon the 
reduction of Java. I have the honour te 
be, Sir, &c. Robert Stoprorp, 
Rear-admiral. 


«« Charles Abbot, esq. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, &c.” 
I ¥ 








PETITIONS RESPECTING THE Roman Ca- 
THOLICS—FROM THE University oF Ox- 
FORD—THE City or OxFrorD—aAND. SION 
Cottece.]. Sir William Scott presented 
a Petition from the chancellor, masters, 
and scholars, of the University of Oxford, 
setting forth, 

-“ That the petitioners can never 
cease to be, in every just and proper 
sense of the expression, the firm ad- 
vocates of religious toleration, but that 
they have always contemplated, and still 
continue to contemplate, with extreme 
anxiety, the efforts incessantly made to 
overturn the defences of our.civil and re- 
ligious establishments, by the admission 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, not only to offices of the highest 
trust and authority, but even to the power 
of framing laws for the government of this 
Protestant Church and State; and that 
the Petitioners do verily believe that the 
restrictions and disabilities to which the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland are subject, 
are still indispensably requisite for the main- 
tenance and security of the Protestant go- 
vernment, and especially of the Protestant 
Church, as it is now by law established in 
that part of the United Kingdom ; and that 
the petitioners see also much reason to ap- 
prehend that the removal of these restric- 
tions and disabilities would lead, and they 
fear, by direct and necessary consequence, 
to a removal of all restrictions and disabi- 
lities whatever on account of religion, and 
to an entire abrogation of the oaths, de- 


clarations, and tests, by law required of 


every person admitted to sit or vote in 
either House of Parliament, or to fill of- 
fices of trust and power, which the’ pe- 
titioners still humbly conceive to be es- 
sentially necessary to the safety both of 
our civil and religious establishments ; 
and praying, that the House, in its wis- 
dom, will be pleased to maintain those 
Jaws, and preserve inviolate those securities 
which long experience has proved to be 
most congenial with the character, and 
under Divine Providence, most conducive 
to the stability of our happy constitution 
in Church and State.”’ 


» Mr. Atkins Wright presented a Petition 
from the mayor bailiffs and commonalty 
of the city of Oxford, in common council 
assembled, setting forth, 

“That the petitioners are filled with 
the most serious apprehensions of danger 
from a renewal of the attempts which have 
already been so often made by the Roman 
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Catholics of this United Kingdom to ob- 
tain the full enjoyment of political power, 
and to remove all the restraints and inca. 
pacities to which they are subject by the 
laws now in force against them; and 
praying, that the statutes constituting and 
establishing those restraints and incapa- 
cities may: still be preserved. inviolate, in 
as:much as those statutes appear to have 
been devised by the wisdom of our an- 
cestors as. the best and. surest means of 
giving permanency. and security to the 
Protestant government of this country in 
Church and State, and as, in the firm belief 
of the petitioners, the same, or equally as 
strong reasons, now exist for the continu. 
ance of those statutes as when they were 
enacted.” é 

Mr. Lockhart intimated that, when the 
Petition should come to be taken into con- 
sideration, he would support the prayer of 
the Petitioners. 


Sir William Curtis presented a Petition 
from the London clergy, incorporated by, 
the title of “‘ The president and fellows 
of Sion College within the city of London,” 
setting forth, ; 

« That the petitioners, having witnessed 
the efforts repeatedly made of late years 
to procure further indulgences for persons 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, 
cannot but contemplate with great soli- 
citude the probability of those efforts being 
speedily renewed; and that the peti- 
tioners, therefore, regard it as_ their 
bounden duty humbly to express their 
most serious apprehension of the dangera 
likely to arise from the removal of those 
restrictions and disabilities to which the 
Roman Catholics are now subject, and from 
enabling them to hold offices of the 
highest trust and authority, and even to 
sit in the imperial parliament, to legislate 
for a Protestant Church and State; and 
that the petitioners, while they are the 
firm advocates of religious toleration as 
recognized by the laws of this country, 
and desirous that its blessings may con- 
tinue, cannot but feel alarmed at the evils 
to be apprehended from depriving the 
established Church of that mild ascend- 
ancy which it now enjoys, and they can- 
not but deprecate the adoption of measures 
which would, as they conceive, be a de- 
parture, in a leading and important. ine 
stance,, from the acknowledged principles 
of our constitution; and that the petl- 
tioners are humbly of opinion, that, the 
restrictions and disabilities now subsisting 
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with respect to the Roman Catholics, are 
not in themselves either oppressive or un- 
just ; and that they continue to be no less 
indispensably requisite than heretofore, 
for the maintenance and security of the 
Church establishment, against those whose 
aay #6 when carried into effect, have 
ever been found incompatible with true 
Christian toleration, and subversive of 
civil and religious liberty; and that, in 
stating this their humble opinion, the pe- 
titioners cannot but recollect, that the 
safeguards of which they deprecate the 
removal have been proved by long expe- 
rience to be necessary, that they were 
established by our ancestors at a period 
when our laws and liberties were fixed on 
asolid basis, arid the crown of these domi- 
nions was limited, by the Act of Settle- 
ment, to the Protestant succession; and 
praying, that the House will, in its wis- 
dom, continue to preserve those safeguards 
which, under Divine Providence, have 
been the firm support of our national con- 
stitution in Church and State, and of the 
title of our revered monarch, and his 
august family, to the throne of this United 
Kingdom.” 

And the said Petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO PrivaTe 
Bitts.] Lord Castlereagh moved, That 
the Standing Order of this House, of the 
18th day of June 1811, “That all Pe- 
titions for Private Bills be presented within 
fourteen days’ after the first Friday in the 
next and every future session of parlia- 
ment,” might be read; and the same 
being read ; Resolved—1. That this House 
will not receive any Petition for Private 
Bills. after the 18th instant. 2. That no 
Private Bill be read the first time after the 
8th of March. 3. That this House will 
not receive any Report of such Private 
Bill after the 10th of May. 


RESOLUTION RESPECTING CLASSING AND 
Reapinc Exection Petitions.) A Pe- 
tition, complaining of an undue election 
_and return, being offered to be presented; 

Resolved, “ That whenever several Pe- 
_titions, complaining of undue elections or 
eturns of members to serve in parlia- 
ment, shall at the same time be offered to 
be presented, Mr. Speaker shall’ direct 
such Petitions to be all of them delivered 
atthe table, where. they shall be classed, 
and read in the Following order, viz. 
: Such Petitions as complain that no return 


fifth class. 
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has been made of a member or members 
to serve in parliament, in the first class. 
Such as complain of double returns, in the 
second. Such as complain of the election 
or return of members returned to serve for 
two or more places, in the third. Such as 
complain of returns only, in the fourth; 
and the residue of the said Petitions, in the 
And the names of the places 
to which such Petitions (contained in the 
first class, if more than one) shall relate, 
shall, in the first place, be written on se- 
veral pieces of paper of an equal size ; 
and the same pieces of paper shall be then 
rolled up, and put by the clerk into a box 
or glass, and then publicly drawn by the 
clerk ; and the said Petitions shall be read 
in the order in which the said names shall 
be drawn, and then the like method shail 
be observed with respect to the several 
Petitions contained in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth classes, respectively.” 

And it appearing, by the return book, 
that there were no cases falling within the 
first and second classes; Resolved, “ That 
this House will not, before the adjourn- 
ment of the Howse for the recess at 
Christmas, take into consideration any of 
the Petitions presented, complaining of 
undue elections or returns of members to 
serve in parliament.” 


SuarresBury ELEecTION—PETITION OF 
Mr. Wernerert, &c.] <A Petition of 
Charles Wetherell, of Lincoln’s Inn, esq. 
and Edward Kerrison, esq. and also of 
John Cooper, of the borough of Shaftes- 
bury, ironmonger, and William Swyer, of 
the same place, banker, was delivered in, 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That, at the last election of burgesses 
to serve for the said borough in parlia- 
ment, held on the 7th of October last, the 
petitioners Charles Wetherell and Edward 
Kerrison, together with Richard Bateman 
Robson, esq. and Hudson Gurney, esq. 
were candidates to be elected; and the 
petitioners John Cooper and William 
Swyer had a right to vote at such elec- 
tion; and that the petitioners Charles 
Wetherell and Edward Kerrison had the 
majority of legal votes at such election, 
and ought to have been returned duly 
elected to serve in parliament for the said 
borough; and that many legal votes ten- 
dered for the said petitioners were re- 
jected ; and a great number of persons, 
not legally entitled to vote, were admitted 
to vote at the said election for the said 
R. B, Robson and H, Gurney ; and sundry 
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votes unduly entered for them ; by which 
means they obtained a colourable majority 
over the petitioners C. Wetherell and E. 
Kerrison, and have been unduly returned 
to serve for the said borough ; and that, 
at the election aforesaid, certain voters 
were bribed to give their voices in favour 
of the said R. B. Robson and H. Gurney ; 
and the said R. B. Robson and H. Gurney 
were guilty of divers acts of bribery and 
treating, by themselves and agents, at such 
election, and gave, and promised to give, 
by themselves, and agents on their behalf, 
rewards, provision, meat, drink and enter- 
tainment, to persons having voice at such 
election, in order to be elected to serve for 
the said borough in parliament ; and by 
such, and other undue and unlawful prac- 
tices, procured themselves to be returned 
_ as aforesaid; and praying, that the House 
will be pleased to take the premises into 
consideration, and to declare the peti- 
tioners C. Wetherell and E. Kerrison duly 
elected, and that they ought to have been 
returned for the said borough, or to give 
the petitioners such other relief as shall 
seem fit.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
upon the 9th of February next. — 


RESOLUTION RESPECTING ORDERS AND 
Notices.] Lord Castlereagh, pursuant to 
notice, moved to revive the regulations 
which had been adopted Jast session, re- 
specting the Orders of the Day entered in 
the book, and the Notices for Motions. 
His lordship observed, that the business of 
the House had been much facilitated by set- 
ting apart two days in the week, in which 
the Orders of the Day should have the pre- 
cedency of motions, without, however, de- 
priving any hon. member of the right of 
calling the attention of the House to any 
subject he might think proper. The noble 
lord moved in consequence, “ That in this 
present session of parliament all Orders of 
the Day, set down in the Order Book for 
Mondays and Fridays, shall be disposed 
of before the House will proceed upon any 
motions of which Notices shall be entered 
in the Order Book.” 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that this mo- 
tion was. couched in the same terms as 
that against which he had contended last 
session. He did not mean, in consequence, 
to renew in the present instance the argu- 
ments he had used on that occasion ; but 
he would renew his protest against a novel 
measure, which, while it produced no 
manner of advantage, gave the ministers, 
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whoever they might be, a great influence 
over the debates of the House. He hoped, 
however, that members would still insist 
on the right they enjoyed in good old 
times, namely, that of making motions 
whenever they thought proper, and with. 
out notice too. He, for one, would al. 
ways claim that undoubted right, and al. 
ways exercise it according to his discre. 
tion. 

Lord Milion also protested against it as 
contrary to the usage of parliament, and 
as tending to cramp the proceedings of the 
House. 

The motion was then carried, 
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Prince Recent’s Speech on Opening 
THE Sxssion.] On the question that the 
Report of the Address, in answer to the 
Prince Regent’s Speech on opening the 
session, be brought up, 

Mr. Creevey rose and observed, that 
more time ought to be allowed for the con. 
sideration of the many important topics 
touched on in the Prince Regent’s Speech, 
and especially the three wars in which we 
were engaged, the policy of which he was 
not yet prepared to approve. The Speech 
contained an omission, which was also, 
in his view of the subject, very important, 
The Prince Regent had expressed his reli- 
ance, that the House of Commons would 
furnish the supplies, but without at all ad- 
verting to the perilous state of our finances 
and commerce. That this was an unusual 
and ill-advised proceeding, he referred to 
some former Addresses to prove. Did 
the ministers know nothing of the state of 
the finances, had they withheld all know- 
ledge of our commercial distresses from 
the Prince Regent, or did they deny the 
existence of such distresses? The House, 
he thought, would be better employed in 
inquiring into the financial state of the 
country than in voting the propesed A¢- 
dress; for it had been acknowledged by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, and by aright hon. gentleman 
of great financial knowledge, who unfor- 
tunately was not now a member of the 
House, (Mr. Tierney), that the present 
system could not be persevered in, and 3 
a remedy the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer’s nostrum was, a tax on capital!— 
How, in the present state of things, could 
they think of pledging themselves to the 
support of the war im the peninsula, on 
its present scale? What he knew was, that 
our expences last year were 121 millions} 
that notwithstanding the resolutions of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, which de- 
clared the paper money to be equal in 
value to gold, the public annuitants had 
been robbed of one third of their incomes, 
and that, not for the benefit of the public, 
but for the benefit of the Bank Company ; 
and then the effect of this system must be, 
the annihilation of all stock-holders. 
These were his reasons for opposing the 
present Address.—The hon. member, after 
having adverted to the parliamentary 
farce attending the opening of parliament 
—two well-dressed gentlemen coming 
down to the House with speeches in their 
pockets; well-written essays or themes 
proposed by ministers—concluded by 
moving as an amendment, that the Report 
be brought up this day s’ennight. 

Mr. Fremanile further impressed upon 
the House the necessity of inquiring into 
the present state of the public expenditure, 
before the Report at the bar was agreed to. 
As to the general subject of the royal 
Speech, he was decidedly of opinion, that 
our prospects at the present moment were 
not nearly so bright as at the commence- 
ment of the. last session of parliament. 
The war in which we had injudiciously 
plunged ourselves with America, was inno 
degree counterbalanced by the peace that 
had been concluded with Russia. With 
regard to the peninsula, he was persuaded 
that, by the battle of Salamanca we had 
gained nothing but glory,-and.that the 
freedom of Spain was no nearer in its ac- 
complishment than when the marquis of 
Wellington was posted at Torres Vedras. 
At the same time that he disapproved of 
the Address, he acknowledged that he 
could not vote for the Amendment that 
had been last night offered to supersede it, 
and which recommended propositions for 
peace to the Prince Regent. He thought 
such a preposition coming fromthe House, 
would inevitably defeat its own object, 
and lower the country in the eyes of the 
enemy. 

Mr. Robinson was surprised that the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
could have advanced that the late cam- 
paign in the peninsula had left our affairs 
in that quarter in a worse situation. This 
gross error, into which many other ho- 
nourable gentlemen had fallen, arose from 
their considering the campaign as begin- 
ning at the battle of Salamanca, whereas, 
in fact, it had begun at the taking of 
Ciudad Rodrigo; and this was the only 
fair point of view in which it could be 
considered, The hon. gentleman then 
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followed the operations of lord Welling- 
ton, from the taking of thattown. It was 
true, he had been compelled to retire from 
before Burgos, and to evacuate Madrid, 
but it was absurd to expect constant suc- 
cess in war; and he was sorry to observe, 
that on all occasions, we were too prone 
to be exalted or depressed beyond measure, 
by success, or partial failures. The fact 
was, that the campaign so much blamed, 
had driven the French from a great part 
of the western provinces of Spain, had 
ferced them to evacuate the south, and to 
raise the siege of Cadiz, the capture of 
which they considered as of such impor- 
tance in a military point of view, that 
they sat two years and a half before that 
place, regardless of every other advan- 
tage they might have obtained by con- 
centrating their troops.—As to America, 
he would venture to assert, that, as in the 
first instance no means were neglected of 
preserving peace, so it would appear that 
no exertions had been wanting to prose- 
cute the war when it was found inevitable. 

Mr. Rose said, he wished to correct a 
mistake of the hon. gentleman who had 
moved the amendment—a mistake which 
had occasioned much misconception out 
of doors. His right hon. friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had never propos- 
ed a tax on capital, and from all the atten- 
tion which he himself had given to the 
subject, he was convinced, that such a tax 
was altogether impracticable. A right 
reverend prelate (the bishop of Llandaff) 
had indeed written a pamphlet on the 
subject some years ago, but still, after the 
most mature consideration, he remained 
satisfied of the impossibility and impracti- 
cability of such a tax. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley deprecated the idea 
of making the miseries of the people the 
grounds of suing for peace, as it would de- 
base the nation, raise the demands of the 
enemy, and abandon all the fruits of the 
struggle in which so much money and so 
much treasure had been lavished. Hav- 
ing said thus much, he trusted, on the 
other hand, that ministers would pay due 
regard to the real sufferings of the people, 
and not let any opportunity escape by 
which they might procure a peace consis- 
tent with the honour, safety, and interests 
of the country. 

Lord Milton earnestly called upon the 
House to reflect upon the ruinous ten- 
dency of prosecuting the war with Ame- 
rica. He believed that the two govern- 
ments were decidedly hostile, while the 
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two nations were as decidedly pacific. 
He lamented to see the person at the head 
of the government guided so implicitly 
by his enmity to the United States. This 
might be a bold assertion, but he was 
not afraid to declare what he sincerely 
thought. 

Mr. Stephen warmly resisted the state- 
ment of the noble lord, that there was any 
irritation in the illustrious person at the 
head of the government towards the Ame- 


can people. The Speech delivered only. 


yesterday contradicted the assertion, for 
it breathed only a spirit of amity and con- 
ciliation. 

Lord Milton explained, that he had 
been misunderstood ; he had no such al- 
lusion as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had imputed to him. 

Mr. Stephen resumed; he was satisfied 
that he had been mistaken, and that the 
noble lord did not mean what he had er- 
roneously attributed to him. He would 
not enter into minate points, but he would 

assert in opposition to the noble lord, that 
an equal spirit of irritation did not prevail 
in the two governments ; on the contrary, 
a friendly disposition had ever been dis- 
played by the government of Great Bri- 
tain. The statement of our wrongs was 
not intended to irritate, but to conciliate 
by conviction. For his own part, however 
much he might be interested in the dis- 
cussion of the question of America, he 
‘ entertained no personal feeling of: irrita- 
tion, but the Orders in Council he had 
defended with his tongue and his pen— 
and he could appeal to authorities across 
the Atlantic, for testimonies of his mo- 
derate and respectful language towards 
the government of America. Had the 
noble lord forgotten the language used to 
»Mr. Erskine, when he, bearing conces- 
sions to them, was received with taunts, 
-gnstead of the terms of amity and conci- 
liation? Had he forgotten the treatment 
of ‘Mr. Jackson, who was driven from the 
- country without being permitted to wait 
for. the instructions of his government ? 
The noble lord must have a short memory, 
if he did not recollect that the govern- 
ment of America had declared, that they 
expected the treaty of Utrecht should be 
considered the maritime law of nations— 
a law that would render the navy of Eng- 
Jand: useless, except to. guard her own 
coast. ‘When, by a fatal event, it became 
- probable that the Orders in Council would 
be rescinded, did not America abandon 
“that: ground of complaint, and. immedi- 
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ately demand an abandonment of oy 
system of blockade, and a renunciation 
of the right of search. Could the noble 
lord find any way to negociate with Ame. 
rica without abandoning our rights; or 
was he prepared to say that we ought to 
abandon them? With regard to the con. 
cessions made to America by ministers, it 
was a point on which he differed from 
them.—The hon. and learned gentleman 
then entered into a detailed discussion of 
the Orders in Council and our blockade 
system, and observed, that to exaggerated 
statements of civjl war and revolution 
among our manufacturers, might be attri. 
buted the concessions to America—and, 
to those concessions, the present war. A 
heavy responsibility attached to the real 
authors of this unnatural war between two 
countries united in origin, in language, 
and in manners, and who were, besides, 
the only countries in the world where §¥ 
civil liberty existed: but he saw no pros. § 
pect of any peace consistent even with 
our existence, since the measure of Ame 
rican demands was determined by the 
unjust and unlimited aggressions of 
France. 

Mr. Wilberforce deprecated any inten 
tion on the part of the House to call on 
the ministers to pledge themselves to seek 
peace, as such conduct would defeat the 
object it professed to have in view. It 
would perhaps create a popular cry in 
the country for peace, and raise the de 
mand of those with whom we should have 
to negociate. He did not doubt that the 
ministers participated in the wishes of the 
people, as they regarded peace ; there ap 
peared no disinclination on the part of go- 
vernment to negociate, and as our proe 
pects on the continent were now some 
what better than heretofore, he hoped 
those prospects would not be blasted by 
any premature solicitations on the partol 
the House. He knew of but one instance Re 
of a petition to the king to make peace, 
being carried in that House, and in tha 
instance it had been productive of mort 
evil than good. 

Mr. Ponsonby, although he generally 
coincided with his hon. friend who wa 
the mover of the present amendment, yet 
differed from him on this occasion. By 
raperens the report, the House by ™ 
means adopted the opinions contained it 
the Address; it was, therefore, unneces 
sary, to postpone its consideration : tht 
Address was a natural consequence of th¢ 
Speech, and resembled a mere commot 
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place letter, in which were a great num- 
ber of words of course, ending with “I 
have the, honour to be, Sir, with the’ 
highest respect, your devoted humble 
servant,” when, in fact, the writer felt 
none of that respect and devotion of 
which he talked. ‘To debate the Address, 
paragraph by paragraph, would take up 
the whole of the session. Many of the 
topics treated of in the Address, would 
require mature deliberation; and as to 

e Spanish war, he thought it would be 
hest discussed when the Chancellor of the 
xchequer should come to the House for 
supplies. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed entirely with 
he last speaker, but wished ‘to correct a 
statement made by an hon. and learned 
rentleman, that the government of this 
ountry had. at any period conceded the 
ight of the Americans to insist on the re- 
meal of the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to say a few 
words in reply to what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned member opposite, and 
lso from the late member for Yorkshire, 
vho had honoured him with the appella- 
ion of friend. The hon. and learned 
rentleman opposite had informed them, 
bata day would be appointed for consi- 
ering the American question ; and as the 
hon, and learned gentleman had returned 
jo that House unchanged, he would ven- 
ure to predict that it would not be a short 
ay. The hon. and learned gentleman had 
old them, that he had employed his pen 
ind tongue in support of the Orders in 
ouncil:; his pen he had employed before 
e entered parliament, and no doubt that 
en had gained him his seat ; and that he 
ad used his tongue subsequently to his 
ing in parliament, the House could 
bundantly testify. It appeared singular, 
owever, that the hon. and learned gen- 
leman, who spoke on every subject, 
hould have been silent the day that his 
arling offspring, the Orders in Council, 
reathed their last; but soit was. He had 
eard that the marquis of Wellington had 
nce been employed to prevent a certain 
ght hon. doctor (Duigenan) from speak- 
g; and as he had observed a noble lord 
tated by the hon. and learned gentleman 
uring the debate to which he alluded, he 
ad no doubt that his employment was 
.mecisely similar to that of the noble mar- 
us. He had been very anxious to hear’ 
e right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
hequer; but as often as he had attempted 
D rise, he had been prevented, first by 
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one, then by another ; ‘at length up started 
the late Treasurer of the Navy, (Mr. Rose} 
whom he might denominate the patriarch 
of the Treasury Bench, and who chose:to 
disclaim al] idea of a tax on capital, which 
he threw upon a right reverend bishop, 
many hundred miles off. If it really was 
the natural child of the right reverend pre- 
late, he thought it very hard to throw it 
at his door, under such circumstances. 
The hon. gentleman then proceeded to de- 
tail the occurrences of his political. life, 
and repelled the attack made on him by 
Mr. Stephen, whom he designated as the 
author and supporter of the Orders in 
Council—he who eulogised them while 
living, and lamented them when dead.— 
He stated, in reply to Mr. Wilberforce, 
that the petition for peace carried in that 
House, was at the close of the American 
war, when the, distressed manufacturers 
burst the doors of the House, and by a re- 
cital of their distresses obtained the peti« 
tion. Mr. Burke was then the eloquent 
but unsuccessful advocate of peace—deaf 
was the parliament !—deaf were the mi- 
nisters:!—deaf was the prince !—that war, 
so obstinately persevered in, ended in the 
independence of America, and its conse- 
quences were now visiting us. He denied 
that he was (as he had been characterised) 
a man who wished to drag his country to 
the feet of France, and asserted, that he 
had ever acted on principle, and during the 
whole course of the war had been the cons 
sistent advocate of peace. ‘The han. gen- 
tleman next adverted to the Amendment 
which he had proposed on the preceding 
evening, and which, he contended, -had 
been misunderstood ; as it didnot call on 
the Prince Regent to enter into an imme- 
diate negociation for peace; but to cause 
an enquiry to be made as to the feelings 
of the enemy on that point. He then 
stated, in allusion to what: fell from Mr. 
Ponsonby on the preceding’ evening, the 
various occasions on which the subject of 
negociations with France had been before 
the House, and the conduct he had pur- 
sued. Although he had delivered his opi- 
nion on those occasions, he never had, be- 
fore last night, submitted any specific pro- 
position on the question. But now, when 
he saw an opportunity occur most favour- 
able for this country, and when he saw no 
manifestation in the speech from the 
throne, of a desire to seize that opportu- 
nity, he conceived it right that parliament 
should interfere. They must all recollect, 
that the speeches from the‘throne during 
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the last 20 years, contained, in general, a 
passage, expressive of a desire to conclude 
a peace with France, and with all the 
world, if it could be procured on terms 
commensurate with the safety and dignity 
of the country. But now there was a total 
silence on that point; and he wished to 
prevent that bare and naked exposition of 
the state of the country,—he wished to 
prevent those distresses which the war 
had, and must continue to produce,—being 
blazoned throughout Europe ; he wished 
to save the country from being placed in 
a similar situation to that in which she had 
been plunged by the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, when it was too late—and this 
could only be effected by a timely pacifi- 
cation. No man was more ready than 
himself to endure privations for the public 
good ; no man would feel more repug- 
nance in endeavouring to prevent the peo- 
ple from making any sacrifice which 
tended to uphold the honour of the coun- 
try ; but when he saw the government 
placed in hands which his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Ponsonby) was not himself disposed 
to support—when he saw a government 
possessing power, but without confidence 
—when he saw the infatuation which pre- 
vailed in the country, from the period of 
Mr. Fox’s motion, in 1793, for opening a 
negociation with France, down to the pre- 
sent hour,—he thought he acted correctly 
in endeavouring to check the eyil. He 
wished the Prince Regent to be informed 
of the true state of the country, before 
fresh exactions were placed on the people, 
that measures might be devised to prevent 
their necessity. Many opportunities would 
occur for the consideration of the Spanish 
question. He agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Robinson) as to the improved 
situation of our army on the peninsula 
now, compared with what it was at the end 
of the last campaign. But, when he spoke 
of the importance of raising the siege of 
Cadiz, and of the retreat of Caffarelli, a 
question arose, which every Englishman 
was anxious to ask; ‘* What has Spain 
done ?”? To answer this, circumstances 
must be noticed, which one would fain 
forget. Let us look to lord Wellington’s 
gazetted account of the battle of Sala- 
manca. We there find units, tens, hun- 
dreds, and thousands of slain and wounded, 
on each side; while the Spanish loss is 
reduced to six! He should be glad to have 
this circumstance properly explained. 
“Lord Wellington sob spoken of the Gue- 
rillas as being very active; and, he be- 
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lieved, that was all that could be said. A, 
partisans, they might do mischief to the 
enemy, and he was afraid they also ap. 
noyed the population themselves ; but ty 
look to them for any great effort, if the 
English army were removed, was to ep. 
courage. a vain imagination,in which there 
was no hope. Buonaparté was at present 
in a perilous situation, and every exertion 
ought to be made, by taking advantage of 
it, to procure a peace. But a feeling 
seemed to pervade the minds of certaip 
persons, that a peace should not be con. 
cluded with that man—a feeling which hy 
wished to eradicate from this country ; fo, 
in the probable course of events, we shoull 
be obliged to make peace with him. Ig 
him, then, be sent to, openly and maw 
fully ; the fate of the mission would 
speedily known ; and the issue would b 
a conviction on the minds of every on 
whether a permanent and _ honourablj 
peace could be procured or not. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wishel 
to make a few observations on what ha 
fallen from some of the preceding speake 
An hon. gentleman had alluded to thee 
penditure of 1809. In that year, the bil 
drawn from the peninsula on this coun 
amounted to 2,800,000/. In the preset 
year they amounted to 11,500,000, 
much for the comparative expenditure d 
the war during these two years; ands 
much in answer to those who imagir 
that government had not made the ma 
stremuous exertions in support of the wa 
in the peninsula. In answer to the asi 
tion of,an hon. gentleman (Mr. Creevey 
who said he had read all the king 
speeches to parliament, and that in all 
them mention was made of the comme 
and revenue of the country, he wou 
mention that in the years 1809 and 180] 
no reference whatever was made to thi 
state of the revenue or commerce. Wil 
respect to the allusions to a tax on capi 
which he was said to have announced, | 
begged leave to recommend to the attel 
tion of the hon. gentleman who chargé 
him with this, the treatise of Dean Swi 
on Political Lying. He never declar 
that a tax on capital was to be propose 
All that he said was, that such a meas 
had been resorted to in other countries 
in Holland, Switzerland and Hamburg 
for example, and that he believed it mig? 
be practicable in this country ;~ but! 
stated, that he was far from thinking 
we had arrived at such an emergency 
made this scheme necessary here. 
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hon. gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) had 
thought proper to say, that we were beaten 
atsea by the Americans, because one ship 
of inferior force had been taken by ano- 
ther of superior ; and a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning) had stated that 
our commerce had been swept from the 
ocean by the Americans. With respect 
to our commerce, he had to state, that till 
the accounts from all the out-ports could 
be obtained, which was impossible till the 
end of the year, a correct estimate could 
not be formed of it. However, to judge 
from the port of London, where a great 
proportion of the trade of the country 
was carried on, the inference would be 
highly favourable. In the first ten 
months of last year, the exports, from 
the port of London, in official value, 
amounted to eight millions and a half, and 
in the first ten months of the present year, 
they exceeded thirteen millions, a greater 
sum than for the same period of any 
former year, except 1809, which was the 
greatest ever known. No doubt the in- 
terruption of the American trade was se- 
verely felt in many parts of the country ; 
but it would be matter of great triumph 
to Mr. Gallatin, if at the commencement 
of Congress he could give such an account 
of the commerce of America. In the 
amount of the revenue of last year, there 
was only 2 deficiency of 90,000/. a very 
small sum indeed in a total of sixty mil- 
lions. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated, 
asa matter of triumph, that 11,500,0001. 
had been expended in the peninsular war, 
in the last eleven months, while in 1809, 
only 2,800,000/. had been expended for 
the same purpose. He, however, must 
observe, that the depreciation of currency 
was not quite so great in 1809 as in 1812; 
and he believed the quantity of gold and 
silver exported in the latter year, would 
account for a considerable portion of the 
increased sum. The same remark, he be- 
lieved, might be made with respect to the 
deficiency of the revenue. As they went 
on, they would find that 60 millions this 
year, would not be equal to 60 millions in 
thelast. Nor would they find 60 millions 
in the next year, gquivalent to the same 
sum now ; and, instead of a deficiency of 
90,000/. they would see it continually in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Canning wished to restate part of 
the opinions delivered by him on the pre- 
ceding evening, which had been miscon- 
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ceived. He did not complain. of the go« 
‘vernment for not issuing letters of marque, 
but of the absence of all maritime military 
efforts against the coast of America at an 
early period of the war. Had sufficient 
armaments been seasonably stationed off 
the American ports, all the American ves- 
sels would have been hermetically sealed 
up in those ports. He did not mean 
to say, as had been supposed, that the 
whole of our commerce had been swept 
away by the maritime efforts of America. 
What he meant to say was, that the cap- 
tures by the Americans were greater in an 
infinite proportion than they ought to have 
been, considering the disproportion be- 
tween our ships and theirs. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to have 


‘forgot his logic when he thought that this 


charge was answered by an amount of the 
exports from the port of London; for the 
amount of those exports by no means in- 
dicated their arrival at their place of desti- 
nation. His charge against the govern- 
ment for not publishing a counter-decla- 
ration to that issued by America, on the 
subject of captain Henry’s supposed mis- 
sion, was also unanswered. The American 
declaration stood recorded in the face of 
the world, and the government had not 
done the country justice in not stating the 
denial in a manner equally public. . Why 
was such a counter-declaration withheld ? 
Because, said the noble lord; of its being 
irritable matter. This was humiliation 
with a vengeance, if the Americans were 
to be allowed to publish such a charge, 
and we were not to answer them for fear 
of irritating them. Much had been said 
in the course of the evening, on the sub- 
ject of peace. He believed there existed 
in the government of France, a determi- 
nation to pull down this country from the 
situation which she held in Europe; and 
therefore we had not only to contend with 
our other difficulties, but also with that per- 
manent hostility of sentiment, which was 
not alone directed against our warlike 
power, but against our very existence as a 
nation. It was dangerous, therefore, to 
throw out among the people that peace 
was easy of attainment. Great distress 
certainly existed in the country, though it 


‘had been greatly exaggerated; but a 


warning ought to be. taken from the pro- 

ceedings previous to the repeal of the 

Orders in Council, not to hold out hopes 

which might only end in disappointment. 

He wished to know from the noble lord 

we iy the real situation of this country 
K 
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with respect to America? He had listened 
attentively to the noble lord’s speech of 
last night; but if any person this morning 
had asked him whether we were at war 
with America, or whether there was a ne- 
gociation with that power, or whether the 
war or the negociation predominated, he 
could not have given him a satisfactory 
answer. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived the state- 
ment he made on the former evening, with 
respect to our situation with America, 
could not have been misunderstood; it was 
neither more nor less than a state of un- 
qualified warfare. As to a counter decla- 
ration, it would have been improper to 
issue it until an answer was returned by 
America to the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, and to the proposition which had 
been made to her. 


The Amendment was then negatived, 
and the Report brought up. On the ques- 
tion, That it be now read, 


Mr. Ponsonby rose, and explained his 
reasons for pursuing the line he had done on 
the former evening. If he had been in the 
House in 1793, he would have voted for 
Mr. Fox’s motion to send an ambassador 
to Paris, to prevent the breaking out of 
the war; and for this reason, because the 


whole question was, whether the govern- 
ment of France, as then constituted, was 


fit to be treated with; and as he was of 
opinion, that one independent state should 
not interfere with the government of ano- 
ther, he, of course, conceived that a treaty 
might be concluded with the provisional 
council which then ruled in France ; and 
he would have confined himself to this 
opinion, that it was more easy to treat for 
the prevention of war than for peace. His 
hon. friend had stated, that there were 
persons who entertained an opinion, that 
no peace could be made with the present 
emperor of France. Now, if his hon. 
friend could shew him that such an idea 
was cherished by any of his Majesty’s 
ministers, he pledged himself to vote with 
him for an Address to-morrow ; because 
he thought the French emperor might be 
treated with as well as the head of an 

other government. His hon. friend had 
said, that the Address only proposed to the 
Prince Regent to examine whether a 
peace could be made on proper terms. 
This certainly was a mitigated character 
of the measure ; but still it implied one of 
these two’ things—either that the minis- 


ters were not willing to enter into a nego- 
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ciation, or that the necessity of peace was 
so urgent, that it became the duty of the 
House to interfere. Now, if the first as. 
sumption were true, it would not be safe 
or constitutional to address the throne to 
seek for peace; the Address ought to be 
for the removal of ministers. On the 
other hand, if ministers were as ready as 
they stated themselves, to enter into a ne- 
gociation, the ground of an Address must 
be, that they mistook the situation of the 
country, and did not see the necessity of 
making peace, even if they could, and 
that, therefore, the House must interpose, 
He did not think the country was in that 
situation; and, however mitigated - the 
form of Address might be, if they inter. 
fered at all with the known prerogative of 
the crown, it would be telling the enemy 
that the distresses of the country called 
for peace. He, therefore, could not.con- 
sent to deviate trom the ordinary system 
of the constitution, not having that in- 
formation which the cabinet ministers 
alone possessed. 

Mr. Whitbread went over the arguments 
which he had before advanced in support 
of his Address; and in reference to his as- 
sertion that a spirit existed in this country, 
personally hostile to the French emperor, 
he-instanced a pamphlet which was pub- 
lished by authority, during lord Sidmouth’s 
administration, and sent to the different 
clergymen throughout England, to be 
read in their respective churches, filled 
with the grossest falsehoods, relative to 
Buonaparté; and he inferred that this 
spirit had not subsided, as one of the par 
graphs in the Speech from the throne, at 
the conclusion of the last session, seemed 
to speak language somewhat similar. 

Mr. Canning defended the passage in 
the Speech of the Lords Commissioners-al- 
luded to by the hon. gentleman ; and then 
went over nearly the same grounds, on the 
subject of peace with France, ds he had 
before done. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the administra 
tion of lord Sidmouth, and denied, pe- 
remptorily, as far as his recollection pet- 
mitted him, the authorised publication of 
any such pamphlet as that mentioned by 
the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was shewn to him 
by the clergyman of a church in Bed- 
fordshire; and the person who wrote it, 
[Mr. Cobbett} afterwards declared, that it 
was circulated throughout the country by 
order of government. 


"The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
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to know, if he could see the publication 
alluded to? 

Mr.. Whitbread said he had a copy of it, 
and the right hon. gentleman should have 
it in afew hours. 

Mr. Canning begged -to put a question 
to ministers, namely, at what time it was 
their intention to bring forward the sub- 
ject of the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter. This was a question of 
very general importance, and it was pe- 
culiarly desirable to those interested, that 
it should be known, whether it was or was 
not to be agitated previous to the Christ- 
mas recess. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it certainly was 
not the intention of government to bring 
forward the question alluded to before 
Christmas. But, being a question of such 
importance, if government could come to 
an arrangement with the [ast India Com- 
pany during the recess, it was their inten- 
tion to bring forward the discussion at the 
earliest possible period after the recess. 

The Report was then agreed to, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 3. 


PETITION AGAINST THE CATHOLIC 
Ciaims From THE University or Cam- 
BRIDGE.] ‘The Bishop of Bristol request- 
ed the indulgence of the House whilst he 
said a few words relative to what had 
fallen from a noble earl (Hardwicke) on a 
former day, relative to the Petition from 
the University of Cambridge against the 
Catholic Ciaims, he (the bishop of Bristol) 
not having been in the House on the day 
alluded to. The right reverend prelate 
proceeded to state, that it was not usual in 
the University to give more than three 
days’ notice of any measure intended to 
be brought forward ; but in this instance, 
it being a measure of importance, six days’ 
Notice was given, a longer notice than he 
ever remembered in the University. He 
stated this to prove that the proceeding 
was not unfairly carried through, as al- 
leged by the noble earl; the fact being, 
that the greater number of those who 
voted in the minority came from London 
in Consequence of the notice that had been 
given. With respect tothe insinuation as 
to the motives of those who formed the 
majority, that they were looking either to 
preferment or translation, he must leave it 
to the noble earl himself to consider, whe- 
ther a mere difference of opinion’ called 
for such a charge.’ n 


Petition against the Catholic Claims, 


4 
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The Earl of Hardwicke trusted, though 
he was aware it was irregular, that after 
what had fallen from the right rev. pre- 
late, he should be permitted to trouble 
their lordships with a few words. He re- 
gretted that the learned prelate was not in 
the House, when the Petition from Cam- 
bridge against the Roman Catholic Claims 
was prepared by the illustrious person 
who was chancellor of the University, 
when he had felt it his duty to offer some 
observations to their lordships, which he 
was as ready,to repeat in the presence of 
the right rev. prelate, as in his absence. 
In the first place, it was impossible for 
him to avoid stating, that considering the 
great public importance of the subject of 
the Petition, sufficient notice had not been 
given to admit of the attendance of any 
considerable number of the non-resident 
members. For all questions of a local 
nature, on which the resident members 
were certainly well qualified to decide, 
the notice described by the right tev. pre- 
late as the usual notice, and which had 
probably been given upon this occasion, 
was perfectly sufficient; but whenever a 
question relating to matters of state policy 
was brought forward, it would be more 
consistent with fairness and candour to 
give that degree of notice which would 
admit of the attendance of the non-resi- 
dent members of the senate, if they should 
think fit to give their opinions upon the 
subject; but he could not help saying, 
that the seldomer political questions were 
brought before the senate of the Univer- 
sity, the better. With respect to what the 
right rev. prelate had said on the subject 
of motives, the noble earl observed, that 
what he had said was entirely of a gene- 
ral nature, and not applied to the conduct 
of any individual. The usage of the place 
did not admit of questions being discussed, 
or debated, before they were put to the 
vote; and, therefore, he could not help 


feeling that many persons might give their 


votes upon general grounds, without that 
knowledge and understanding of the ques- 
tion, which must in all cases render the 
decision more satisfactory to themselves as 
conscientious individuals, and at the same 
time give more weight to the opinions of 
a great public body. 

The Bishop of Bristol repeated, that the 
notice given was unusually long. 

‘Fhe Marquis of Lansdowne contended 
that the notice was not sufficient, and ob- 
served that he himself, although only a 
day’s journey from London, had not notice 
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of ‘the intended proceeding in time to be 
present at the University on the day ap- 
pointed for its consideration. 

Lord Holland observed, that the Peti- 
tion did not express the sense of the Uni- 
versity; the non-resident members not 
having had sufficient notice. 


Vote oF THanks TO THE Marquis OF 
WELLINGTON—VicTorY oF SALAMANCA.] 
Earl Bathurst rose, and addressed the 
House to the following purport: My lords, 
in rising to addres’ this House upon a sub- 
ject of Thanks to our gallant and distin- 
guished general who gained the victory of 
Salamanca, I am confident there can be no 
no difference of opinion amongst your 
lordships, with respect to the motion I 
mean to propose. But before I submit 
this proposition, your lordships wiil, I trust, 
permit me to make a few observations 
upon the principles of military policy and 
motives which induced the marquis of 
Wellington to pursue those measures which 
eventually brought forth a victory, not 
only productive of fame to the commander, 
but of additional glory to the national 
character. In doing this I shall advance 


nothing of speculation, but confine my- 
self 40 facts contained in documents al- 
ready before your lordships and the pub- 


lic. When lord Wellington had planned 
the siege and reduction of Badajoz, his 
great mind suggested ulterior objects, 
which would ultimately affect the success 
of our cause in the peninsula. My lords, 
Iam not.disposed, at this time, to allude 
in any manner to the mode of conducting 
the campaign, further than to the ability 
with which the noble marquis has, at all 
times, and in all situations, employed the 
resources committed to his care. No ge- 
neral, my lords, was ever more careful of 
the troops entrusted to bis command—no 
general ever more cautiously avoided the 
sacrifice of lives, when the object to be 
attained was not equal to the expenditure 
of so much blood. This disposition marks 
the career of his military success, and has 
been particularly manifested in the course 
of this campaign. From the documents I 
possess, and not those only which were 
transmitted after the effect was produced, 
but those which were written when the 
plan was conceived, the extent of his ge- 
nius, and the wisdom of his undertakings 
are most strongly designated and incon- 
trovertibly proved. They likewise shew 
how much superior he was to those able 
generals against whom he had to contend, 
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and that his conceptions were equally wel 
calculated for the success of his own ep. 
prizes, as they were adapted to circumven| 
the enterprizes of the enemy. When his 
plau was formed for the reduction of Ba. 
dajoz, of Ciudad Rodrigo, and Almeida, 
he had then determined upon raising th 
siege of Cadiz, and thereby compelling 
the French to evacuate Andalusia. M 
lords, these objects were the first in lord 
Wellington’s consideration, and for impor 
tant reasons which pressed themselva 
most forcibly upon his mind. From th 
very beginning of the campaign his opera 
tions pointed to the situation of the enemy 
in the south, and particularly to the prin 
cipal army under Soult, as the capture of 
the invader’s battering artillery at Cindad 
Rodrigo rendered it impracticable to up 
dertake any siege of consequence; or, a 
that season of the year, to advance into 
Portugal with any considerable force. | 
catrying on the siege. of Cadiz, the guj 
vernment of Spain had long been confiné, 
within its walls, its power-was become 
considerably restricted, its reputation 
among the people had been somewhat de. 
graded, and its influence upon the Spanish 
dependencies materially lessened. To 
free the government from this confine 
ment, and thereby to give new life to the 
energies of the Spanish nation, was one 
object of our general’s forecast, and led 
to the measures which he afterwards pur 
sued. For this purpose, after he had most 
ably contrived the mode of assault, which 
succeeded even beyond his own expecia 
tions, whereby Badajoz was taken, he had 
in the first instance determined upon 
marching into the province of Andalusia, 
and oblige the evacuation of that province 
by the French, which was another object 
for which he concerted his plans. At 
this period it occurred to him, that the 
possession of Andalusia was more impor 
tant than that of the other provinces. The 
people had been for some time subjectto 
the power of the enemy, and had gradually 
become less hostile to their presetice, 
some danger existed of their forgetting 
their connection with their legitimate go 
vernment. To drive the French from the 
possession of such a province, would be 
more conducive to the promotion of tht 
Spanish cause than to enter Castile. In 
Castile the enemy’s army were differently 
situated : if they had troops stationed in# 
village, that village was obliged to be 
strongly fortified: and if the distance 
from one village to another was five of 
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six miles, such was the disposition of the 
Spanish people in that province, that the 
French were under the necessity of form- 
ing redoubts, for the purpose of prevent- 
ng their communication being intercepted. 
These were lord Wellington’s first inten- 
ions, and these were the measures he pur- 
posed to pursue; and although circum- 
stances occurred which led him to change 
his plans, yet the object of them continued 
hesame. General Marmont having come 
with an army from the north, and ad- 
vanced upon the Agueda, soon called 
forth the attention of our general, and 
other circumstances having intervened, he 
was at length determined to change his 
intended course, and march into Castile. 
Marmont, in the mean time, used every 
endeavour, but in vain, to relieve the for- 
tress of Almeida, and at length posted 
himself strongly upon the bridge of Al- 
marez, by which means he endeavoured, 
not only to act in opposition to lord Wel- 
lington, but to effect a communication 
with the army of Soult. To your lord- 
ships is well known the promptitude and 
intrepidity with which the French were re- 
moved from that position, and the commu- 
nications cut off between the army of Por- 
tugal and the army under Soult in the 
southern provinces. Indeed, my lords, 


such were the skill and management of 
the noble marquis during this period of 
the campaign, that no words which I can 
use would be‘ adequate to represent their 
value. It afterwards happened that a cor- 
respondence between the French generals 
was intercepted, and the papers fell into 


ourhands. From these letters we were 
made acquainted with their sentiments on 
thissubject; and perhaps no greater eulo- 
gium could possibly bebestowed upon lord 
Wellington than was contained in their 
observations. From these it appeared that 
no movement of the enemy could disap- 
point his plans or controvert his projects ; 
while on their part no movement was 
concerted but it was anticipated—no ex- 
pectation was raised but it ended in disap- 
pointment—no fear was entertained but it 
became realized. In one of these inter- 
cepted letters it is said, “ he must read our 
correspondence, or he must dive into our 
hearts, for no sooner do we form a design 
than he knows it, and forms measures to 
defeat it.’? Nothing, my lords, could 
equal the wisdom which marked all lord 

ellington’s movements previous to the 
battle of Salamanca. If we turn our at- 
feation to his manceuvres after Marmont 
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approached the Douro, and the English 


were advanced to the Guerena, I can- 
not at this time refrain from noticing 
that disposition which .has peculiarly 
distinguished the character of lord Wel- 
lington. Lord Wellington had a fa- 
vourable opportunity of giving battle to 
Marmont, and he was confident the issue 
would have been successful ; but he de- 
clined that opportunity, because he knew 
however brilliantthe achievement, it would 
cost more lives than would be cempen- 
sated by the object of victory. Let any 
one reflect on the different means which 
he used for two days, to circumvent all 
the schemes of the French general. The 
policy that each was pursuing became 
distinctly different, on account of the ef- 
fect they endeavoured to produce. Mar- 
mont was anxious to bring the English 
to a general engagement, upon - ground 
not actually unfavourable. Lord Wel- 
lington, on the other hand, wished to avoid 
an engagement, unless he could commence 
it under favourable circumstances.—The 
noble earl then took a view of the opera~ 
tions of the contending armies immediately 
previous to the battle of Salamanca, and 
particularly adverted to the skill and gal- 
lantry displayed by sir Thomas Graham. 
in executing one of the orders of his illus- 
trious chief—an achievement which was 
performed within sight of the hostile 
armies. The object of gaining that post 
furnished another striking proof of the 
uniform unwillingness of our illustrious 
commander to commit the general safety 
of his armies, or unnecessarily to risque 
the lives of his soldiers. His lordship 
then noticed the circumstances of Mar- 
mont’s receiving reinforcements from the 
northern army, and panegyrised the able 
retreat of the British commander, in con- 
sequence, without loss, and in such a way, 
as enabled the allied force in that quarter 
to form a junction. The manner in which 
lord Wellington passed the Tormes, and 
afterwards drew up in front of Marmont, 
who was extending his left to cut off his 
opponent from communicating with Sa- 
lamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, was a bril- 
liant and admirable military manceuvre. 
In this situation it was not lord Welling- 
ton’s intention to engage; and it was 
Marmont’s policy to drive him to that 
measure. Lord Wellington cautiously 
watched the operations which were at- 
tempted to intercept him on one side, and 
force him to battle on the other, and at 
the same time he was not remiss in waite 
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ing for an opportunity. of advantage, 
whence the retreat he had hitherto con- 
ducted might suddenly be changed into a 
contest for victory. Consider, my lords, 
what must have been the sensations and 
anxious reflections of this general at the 
time ; these must have been moments of 
rack to his deliberative genius, when de- 
ciding upon the mode of action which 
should best tend to the success of his 
country’s cause. Marmont, after gaining 
the heights opposite to those maintained 
by the marquis, suddenly weakened his 
left by the extension of his line, and no 
sooner was the error perceived by the 
brave and gallant general, than he ex- 
claimed, “ Now I have you.” The feli- 
citous, the long sought moment where a 
fair prospect of success presented itself, 
was instantaneously seized by the illus- 
' trious chief, and improved and followed up 
to a brilliant result of victory almost un- 
precedented in the annals of the country. 
The onset was made, the left of Marmont’s 
army was completely turned, and the 
victory became decisive. Nothing shew- 


ed more the vast extent and range of his 
mind, or its scientific adroitness, than the 
ability which appeared at the time of 
seizing a favourable moment for disposing 
an army for immediate and decisive ac- 


tion, which but a few minutes before was 
prepared for retreat!—The noble earl 
proceeded to pass high encomiums upon 
general Le Marchant, who, very unfortu- 
nately for the service, fell in the battle, 
and also upon general Cotton, who distin- 
guished himself on that occasion. ‘ Not 
only,” said earl Bathurst, “ had the noble 
marquis immortalized himself in an’ action 
like this, so transcendent and brilliant, but 
under all circumstances his mind has ever 
discovered itself capable of executing 
every project suitably to the reverses 
and the changes of affairs. The events 
which have now come to our knowledge, 
will, I am persuaded, afford equal proofs 
of his military foresight and conception.— 
My lords, I am not disposed to trespass 
Jonger upon your attention; there is no- 
thing I can say will sufficiently speak the 
praises due to the marquis of Wellington, 
whose fame in all those accomplishments 
which constitute a consummate com- 
mander_ was established long before the 
brilliant achievement of Salamanca: and if 
I offer no panegyric in commendation of 
this hero, attribute it not to.a want of 
anxious zeal, but to a conviction of my 
inability to perform the task, which be- 
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longs to those who are possessed of ely, 
quence. Eulogium, my lords, when nm 
chastened by the powers of eloquence ay 
the judiciousness of taste, becomes unseen, 
ly and .inflated, and induces a degrading 
representation of that character which j 
was intended to praise and recommend,” 
—The noble earl concluded by moving 
«¢ That the Thanks of this House be givg 
to Arthur, marquis of Wellington, K.} 
for the great and unparalleled skill, gal 
lantry, and conduct displayed by himiy 
the command of the allied troops in Spaiy 
during the whole of the late campaig 
But more especially for the achievement 
the signal and brilliant Victory over th 
French army under marshal Marmont, 
Salamanca, on the 22d of July last, ther. 
by reflecting additional lustre on the Bi 
tish military character.” 
The Marquis of Lansdowne said, it wa 
with great and sincere satisfaction he ha 
listened to the just, glowing, and eloquen 
eulogium which the noble earl had, from 
his heart, pronounced upon the illustriow 
subject of the present motion. No perso 
who bad the honour to be connected with 
the family of that illustrious individual wh 
was at the head of our army on the penip 
sula, could be more anxious to support th 
proposition now submitted to their lord 
ships than he was. That anxiety was au 
diminished by the recent unfavourable 
events which had taken place; for he per 
fectly agreed with the noble earl, thi 
those circumstances in-no degree tarnished 
or diminished the splendid military’ fam 
and character of the noble and allan 
marquis, and ought to make no alteration 
as far as regarded the present proposition 
The question was not now, as it was oni 
former night, and might be at a futur 
period, whether the general had been sup 
plied by the government with prope 
means and resources? the question no 
was, whether the means with which th 
general had been entrusted, had _beel 
wisely, skilfully, and successfully, as fi 
as circumstances would permit, appliel 
for the public service? Though unwilling 
to mix these topics with the present sub 
ject, yet this much he might be permite 
to say, that if there were any persons wil 
had seen the difficulties of the war in tht 
peninsula in a stronger light than otheth 
—who thought the means of carrying! 
on were very imperfect,—and who, thou 
admiring the patriotism of the Spa 
people, yet feared that the organizatidl 
civil and military, in that country; ¥# 
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not such as afforded security for effectual 
o-operation,—the greater they felt these 
jificulties to be, in that proportion must 
he their admiration of the talents of the 
reneral who had met, and, in many in- 
tances, gloriously surmounted them. The 
ampaign, indeed, must be characterized 
s one of various fortune: yet out of this 
yery circumstance, there arose a display 
pf military talents in the commander which 
would not otherwise have appeared. It 
was rendered evident that, whether the ge- 
heral pursued the triumphs gained by him- 
elf, or experienced disappointment from 
extraneous circumstances, he was no less 
apable, by his rare talents, of alleviating 
isfortune, than of improving success. In 
eviewing the military transactions on the 
peninsula for the last three years, if he 
ere qualified to decide at all on the sub- 
ect, those which he would rest upon with 
he highest admiration, would be such as 
bccurred under the circumstances when 
ord Wellington was forced to retreat be- 
ore a superior force of the enemy. How- 
pver unfavourable the circumstances, he 
ad always, on these occasions, preserved 
is army and its resources entire, and fit 
or attack when the proper moment for 
ttack should arrive. In these circum- 
tances, his great mind shone more emi- 


ently conspicuous in availing himself of 
he difficult circumstances of the country 
or the protection of a retreating army, 
pad for maintaining his communications 


rith his resources. Such was the retreat 
pf the marquis of Wellington to his lines 
nt Torres Vedras;—such was his retreat 
before the battle of Salamanca,—a retreat 
onverted in a moment into a brilliant 
yictory, where a superior enemy was 
hecked, and forced to retrace his steps. 
Such, too, was the present retreat to the 
rontiers of Portugal,—all of them evincing 
he greatest military genius in the com- 
mander.-—Having said thus much as to the 
nerits of the marquis of Wellington, there 
vas another subject of congratulation to 
heir lordships and the country, which he 
ished to touch upon, although it could 
ot well be enbodied in any resolution of 
hat House. No man who had attentively 
vatched the conduct of the marquis of 
Wellington and the officers under his com- 
mand, could fail to have observed, that a 
military school existed in the peninsula, 
an which a race of officers were forming, 
on whom the country might rely with 
onfidence in the future military career, 
which in all probability it had yet to run. 
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Such a school could not, indeed, be formed 
without great sacrifices; such, for in- 
stance, as those which were made in the 
siege of Burgos, where, besides regret for 
the failure of the object, one could not 
help feeling an additional pang at the fall 
of so many brave officers, and especially 
of colonel Somers, who, if he had lived, 
promised to have added to the other glo- 
ries of that illustrious name, that of the 
highest military fame and glory. Not- 
withstanding such losses, many officers 
must be formed by the marquis of Wel- 
lington, who, having the advantage not 
only of his instructions, but of his example 
before them, must be capable of rendering 
the highest services to their country. He 
thought it right to advert to this circum- 
stance, as it appeared to be a favourite ob- 
ject with the marquis of Wellington, who, 
in the intervals of war, kept several of the 
officers about him, who had thus an op- 
portunity of improving themselves by his 
instruction and example, in military 
science.—There was still another point 
connected with this, to which he was de- 
sirous of calling their lordships’ attention. 
No person who heard him would think 
that he was disposed to censure the advice 
given to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, to advance the marquis of Welling- 
ton in the peerage after the battle of Sala- 
manea: but he did think that there then 
existed an opportunity of granting to the 
marquis of Wellington promotion of a dif- 
ferent nature, more appropriate and con- 
genial with the service to which he was 
devoted ; and, therefore, likely to be more 
useful to his country. If that promotion 
had been conferred, it would no doubt 
have met with the applause of the country 
and of the army; and it would have been 
approved by none, more than by the 
many gallant generals, who, by such a 
measure, would have been enabled to 
share his glory. While we were urging 
the Spaniards to give way in every punc- 
tilio, and to think only of the best means 
of promoting the great cause in which they 
were engaged, it would have been wise in 
us to. have shewn them the example. Such 
was the feeling which he had at the time, 
and which he still had; and therefore he 
thought it right to state it: but in doing 
so, it was not his intention to object to any 
other honours which were conferred on 
the marquis of Wellington. If any doubt 
could have existed as to the propriety of 
conferring such honours, that doubt must 
have been removed by the review taken 
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by the noble earl opposite, of the great 
talents displayed by the marquis, in every 
situation where the exertion of great ta- 
lents was required. The marquis of Wel- 
lington had, in reality, distinguished him- 
self for the judgment and temper with 
which he conducted himself in regard to 
the government of Spain, no less than by 
his military genius and valour. 

Lord Somers cordially agreed with the 
motion then before their lordships, and 
was most anxious to add his tribute of ap- 
plause to the merits of the great officer in 
question, which were so ably and justly 
eulogized by the noble earl who opened 
the ar He gave his testimony to 
the transcendent abilities of lord Welling- 
ton, not only from a sense of public duty, 
but he was influenced in doing it by his 
own particular obligation to that excellent 

reneral. He could tell their lordships, 
that while his great mind seemed to be 
wholly taken up with the important cares 
of his situation, he bestowed an attention 
almost inconceivable, upon the comforts 
and conveniencies of those under his com- 
mand. Whether they were suffering from 
fatigue, from sickness, or from privations, 
they were equally the objects of his soli- 
citude. For himself, he knew that toa 


dear relative of his (major Somers) whose 


constitution was fast sinking under the se- 
vere duties of his station, his parental kind- 
ness was ‘such, that it preserved a life 
which else had been yielded soon after 
the battle of Salamanca, nor prolonged till 
that period when he laid it down for his 
country in a manner which gave hima 
melancholy pride in saying his son had so 
died. In alluding thus particularly to his 
own relation, he was far from meaning to 
insinuate that his was a single case; lord 
Wellington’s kindness extended to all 
alike ; but he thought it his duty thus to 
express his peculiar obligation to him. 
There never was, indeed, a general, as 
had been justly mentioned by the noble 
lord opposite, who was less disposed to sa- 
crifice the lives of his men for the acqui- 
sition of mere personal glory ; but when 
the services of his king and country re- 
quired it, never did any one display more 
ardour, intrepidity, and gallantry. His 
soldiers knew this, and combining that 
knowledge with his resplendent talents, 
what a confidence, he maintained, must it 
ténd to excite throughout the whole army ; 
a confidence highly advantageous to the 
cause in which we were engaged. He 
therefore cordially approved of the motion. 
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[Me 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cy. 
RENCE, seeing only one man belonging 
to his Majesty’s navy in the Hou, 
except himself, thought himself calle 
upon, under these circumstances, |) 
offer his tribute of applause to the ma. 
quis of Wellington, and the brave army 
under his command. He had alway, 
wished that our men: should have an op. 
portunity of distinguishing themselves by 
land as well as by sea, in order to shey 
the world that they were the same on bot) 
elements. From the moment that lor 
Wellington went to Spain they had hal 
that opportunity,—and the result was, tha 
they surpassed all the actions recorded in 
the military annals of this, or any othe 
country, within the memory of man. Th 
difficulties which the duke of Marlborough 
had to contend with, were nothing com 
pared with those against which the marquis 
of Wellington had to struggle. The duke 
of Marlborough was then the favourite d 
the court, and had means amply supplied 
him, and great diversions made in his 
favour. The marquis of Wellington, ex. 
cept during the short stand made by 
Austria, and the present effort by Russia, 
had always had almost the whole of the 
enormous power of France to oppose it 
the field. It must afford the highest s 
tisfaction to the country that the army hat 
such a commander as the marquis of Wel 
lington, both on account of his own. gre# 
talents, and the example which he fu 
nished to others. He had done what hal 
never been equalled, except, perhaps, it 
the Roman History. After so much hal 
been said on this subject by others, he did 
not feel himself called upon to say any 
thing farther, than that he fully acknow 
ledged the merits of the marquis of Web 
lington, and gave his hearty assent to th 
proposition submitted to their lordships. 
Marquis Wellesley felt proud and grati 
fied by all that occurred in the course of 
the present debate. He should not now 
intrude on their lordships at any length= 
he should not have intruded on them @ 
all, but from the natural wish to give the 
tribute of a brother’s feelings to a brother’ 
praise. The noble earl had said, that only 
the highest powers of eloquence, chastenel 
by the purest taste, could aspire to a 
adequate eulogy of his great talents; but 
he could assure the noble earl, that at the 
very moment when he disclaimed his owl 
power to pronounce such an eulogy, he hat, 
in fact, discharged it in a manner honowt 
able to himself, honourable to the coul 
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try, and. in the highest degree just te the 
exalted object of it. He would offer no 
apology to their lordships for. presenting 
himself to them on the present occasion ; 
he was satisfied they all felt nearly the 
same sentiments as himself; for, (if he 
might use so bold an expression) they 
were all attached to: the noble general by 
blood; they all, perhaps, had relations 
under his command, and they had heard 
the testimony of a father’s heart as to the 
parental tenderness shewn by lord Wel- 
lington to the flower of the British army. 
If the merits of the great general could 
have a higher and more eloquent eulogium 
than that pronounced by the noble Secre- 
tary of State, it would be that bestowed by 
the noble peer (lord Somers) near him. 
There could have been but one feeling 
in the House, when that noble person 
spoke. His praise of the British general 
was most valuable. He spoke like a 
patriot. He had sustained a deep and 
bitter loss,—-but he had sustained it with 
the honourable and manly feeling of one 
who had given up a dear son for his coun- 
try. That noble lord had praised the hu- 
manity and ajmost' parental kindness: of 
Jord Wellington. to: his officers :—he be- 
stowed. a panegyric above all other. On 
the general subject of the motion, it could 
scarcely be supposed, that he (lord Wel- 
lesley) should offer any objections. One 
thing only he had to observe: the noble 
Secretary had. alluded to the display of 
the British general’s talents in the pressure 
of retreat. For my. part, said marquis 
Wellesley, if I-were called on to give my 
impartial testimony of the merits of your 
great general, I confess, before Heaven, I 
would not select his victories, brilliant as 
they have been; I should mention: the 
very circumstances (though unfortunate 
in some particulars) which your lordships 
have seen recorded this day—I would go 
to the moments when difficulties pressed 
and crowded upon him,—=when he had but 
the choice of extremities,;—when- he was 
overhung by superior strength. It is to 
his retreats that, I would go for the proudest 
and most undoubted evidence of his abi- 
lity. Itis not my intention to dilate upon 
these Matters,—there is: but one feeling 
with respect to. them among us. The 
speech of the noble mover was sufficient ; 
but, if its:chasteness, tastefulness, and. truth 
could have a want, it was more than. com- 
pensated by the admirable speech of the 
noble marquis who had followed him in 
the: debate, 
( VOL. XXIV. ) 
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The Lord Chancellor then proposed the 
motion frem the woolsack, which was 
agreed to nem. diss. 


Saeennety’ , 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 3. 


Tue Prince Recent’s Ayswer To THE 
Avprsss.} The Speaker reported to the 
House, that the House attended his royal 
highness the Prince Regent yesterday 
with their Address ; to which his Royal 
Highness’ was pleased to give this most 
gracious Answer : 

“ Gentlemen; 

«I thank you for this loyal Address. 
Your warm and affectionate expressions 
respecting his Majesty are peculiarly 
grateful to my feelings. 

‘“‘ Tt-affords me the utmost satisfaction 
to find that you concur with me in the 
representation I have laid before you re- 
specting the state of the contest in which 
we are engaged, and that you cordially 
rejoice with me in the improved prospects 


‘which have resulted. to this country and 


to Europe, as well from the brilliant 
achievements of his Majesty’s forces and 
those of his allies in the peninsula as from 
the heroic exertions of Russia in the north. 

«From your determination to give a 


firm and generous support to the great 


cause in which his Majesty and his allies 
are engaged, I derive a confident hope 


‘that all the efforts of our enemies will be 
‘finally frustrated, and the security of the 


British dominions established by a solid 
and honourable peace.” 


WeymoutH' anpD Metcomse Recs 
E.ection—PETITION oF VoTERS.] A Pe- 
tition of John Herbert. Browne, of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, in the count 
of Dorset, esq.; Edward Balston, of Win- 
terborne St. Martin, in the said county of 
Dorset, esq., and Robert Penny the 
younger, of Warwick Court, in the city of 
Westminster, gentleman, who claimed a 
right to vote,.and-did' vote atthe last elec- 
tion for the borough and town of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, was delivered 
in and read ; setting forth, 

“* That, .at the last election for members 
to serve: for the said borough and town; 
sir John Murray; bart., the right hon. 
Thomas Wallace, John Broadhurst, Henry 
Trail,; William: -Willisms, and Richard 
Augustus Tucker Steward, esquires, were 
candidates, when the said sir J. Murray, 
T. Wallace, J, Broadhurst, and H. Trail, 


(L) 
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were returned as members to serve in par- 
liament for the borough and town ; that 
the poll upon the said election commenced 
upon the 10th of October, 1812, and ended 
on the 27th of the said month; that Wil- 
liam Weston esq., the mayor and return- 
ing officer for the same, received divers 
illegal votes in favour of the said T. Wal- 
lace, J. Broadhurst, and H. Trail, and re- 
fused divers legal votes tendered in favour 
of the said W. Williams and R. A. T. 
Steward ; and that, at the said election, the 
said W. Weston did, during the first twelve 
days of the poll, indifferently receive the 
different voters forthe several candidates as 
they presented themselves at the poll ; 
that at the close of the poll, on the said 
twelfth day, there was an illegal majority 
of votes in favour of the members returned 
to serve in parliament; that many voters 
during the poll on the thirteenth day at- 
tended for the purpose of giving their 
votes in behalf of the said W. Williams 
and R. A. T. Steward; and the said W. 
Weston, contrary to his duty as returning 
officer, and in defiance of the rights of the 
electors of Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis aforesaid, would not permit them to 
give their votes as they presented them- 
selves to him for that purpose, but insisted 
that a voter should be permitted to vote 
for the said sir J. Murray, T. Wallace, 
J. Broadhurst, and H. Trail, and that a 
voter should be permitted to vote for the 
said W. Williams and R. A. T. Steward 
in regular order and successively, thereby 
preventing many persons, who had a right 
to vote, from giving their votes to the said 
W. Williams and R. A. T. Steward, which 
they would otherwise have done ; that the 
said W. Weston did, on the said thirteenth 
and following days, refuse to receive seve- 
ral votes for the said W. Williams and R. 
A. T. Steward, the same being tendered 
after a former vote for them, and waited 
for long spaces of time until the agents 
for the said sir J. Murray, T. Wallace, 
J. Broadhurst, and H. Trail procured 
votes for them; that, in consequence of 
such conduct, large numbers of votes were 
wholly lost to the said W. Williams and 
R. A. T. Steward, and the voters were 
prevented from exercising their elective 
franchise ; that the conduct of the return- 
ing officer was, in many other respects, 
partial and illegal; and that, before and 
at the last election, several peers of par- 
liament illegally interfered in the said 
election, in order to procure the return of 
the said T. Wallace, J. Broadhurst, and 
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H. Trail, contrary to the resolution of thiy 
House, and in direct violation of the law, 
and constitution of the realm; and that 
before and at the said election, divey 
persons, holding offices under the crown, 
did, by themselves and their agents, inten 
fere in the said election, in order to pro. 
cure the return of the said T. Wallace, J, 
Broadhurst, and H. Trail, contrary to the 
established law of the land, and in direg 
violation of the privileges of this House; 
and that the said T. Wallace, J. Broad. 
hurst, and H. Trail, by themselves and 
himself, their and his agents, did, after the 
teste and issuing out of the writ of elec. 
tion, and before and at the said election, 
give to persons claiming a right to vote, 
and voting at the said election, meat and 
drink, and also make other presents, gif 
and rewards to such persons, in order tht 
the said T. Wallace, J. Broadhurst, and 
H. Trail, might be returned to serve iy 
parliament for the said borough and town, 
contrary to and in defiance of the standing 
order of this House, and contrary to the 
statute in that case made and provided; 
and that the said T. Wallace, J. Broad 
hurst, and H. Trail, by themselves and 
himself, their and his agents, did, after the 


teste and issuing out of the said writ of 
election, give aud advance to person) 
having vote in such election, divers sum) 


of money, in order to be returned as afore-| 
said, contrary to law and the constitution 
of the realm; and that certain persons, 
not being qualified to vote at the said elec 
tion, claimed to vote, and were permitted 
to vote at the said election by the said W. 
Weston, in prejudice of the legal voten 
of the said borough and town, and com 
trary to the rights of the said borough 
and town; and that, at the said election», 
the said W. Williams and R. A. T. Stewart 
had a majority of legal votes on the poll, 
and ought to have been returned; ani 
praying, that the House will take the pre 
mises into their consideration, and grant 
the petitioners such relief as to the Hous 
shall seem meet.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideratio 
upon the 9th of February next. 


Bats Exsction—Petition or Mn 
Atten anp Mr. Cotteton.] A Petition 
of John Allen, of the city of Bath, andof 
Samuel Colleton Graves, of Hembury 
Fort, ‘in the county of Devon, esquires 
was delivered in and read; setting forth, 

« That at the last election of two cit 
zens to represent the city of Bath in this 
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present parliament, the petitioners; the 
right hon. John Thynne esq. commonly 
called lord John Thynne, and Charles 
Palmer, esq. were candidates; and that 
the notice of the said election was not in 
pursuance to the sheriff’s precept, and that 
Joseph Phillott, the then mayor and re- 
turning officer, acted with gross partiality, 
and refused to admit the petitioners as 
candidates, though duly qualified by law 
to be so, and legally proposed at the said 
election; and that the said Joseph Phil- 
lott, the returning officer, with 21 others, 
self-appointed, claiming to be freemen, 
were exclusively proceeding to elect two 
members of parliament in the Guildhall, 
the doors of which .were closed on the 
freemen and citizens of the said city, at 
the hour appointed for the election to 
commence, being also guarded by above 
30 ruffians called bludgeon-men, who 
were protected in all their gross outrages 
and violence on the freemen and _ citi- 
zens of the said city, contrary to the 
freedom of election, the express law of 
the land, and the privileges of the House, 
and so continued till the Guildhall was 
thrown open with some violence from 

without; and that the Durham Act was 
© not read, though repeatedly required ; and 
that on trivial pretences, and without any 
justifiable reason, a large military force 
was introduced into the said city, during 
the election, to disperse a portion of the 
freemen legally assembled, and to prevent 
the exercise of their elective franchise 
contrary to their rights and the privileges 
of the House; and that the said Joseph 
Phillott, as returning officer, refused to 
admit a majority of the freemen of the 
said city to vote for the petitioners, and 
admitted to vote at the said election only 
22 persons, styling themselves the mayor, 
aldermen, commen .council and freemen 
of the city of Bath, most of whom have 
been illegally admitted to the freedom of 
the said city, and most of whom are also 
honorary freemen not qualified to vote, 
thereby giving to 22 self-appointed indi- 
viduals the exclusive right of choosing 
two representatives for a city containing a 
population of 35,000 persons, and exclud- 
ing the whole body of the freemen who 
have legally and constitutionally obtained 
the right of freedom in the said city, and 
who have voted in the election of mem- 
bers to represent the city of Bath in par- 
liament from time immemorial, till they 
were illegally deprived of the same by the 
admission of a new order of persons styl- 
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ing themselves freemen, who purchase the 
same at 250/, each, and which sum is never 
accounted for to the legal freemen, though 
they are entitled to partake of the receipts 
of the estates belonging to the freemen of 
the said city, and that the right of electing 
two members to represent the city of Bath 
has been usurped by 30 individuals, many 
of whom do not ever reside in the said 
city, and others hold sinecure places and 
pensions to a great amount in the court of 
Exchequer, Lottery Office, Stamp Office, 
and other situations under government, 
and that the said Joseph Phillott, as mayor 
and returning officer, refused to admit a 
majority of legal votes who desired to vote 
for the petitioners, and received others 
who had not been duly admitt@l to their 
freedom to vote for the sitting members, 
whereby a colourable majority was obtain- 
ed for lord John Thynne and Charles Pal- 
mer esq., who were not duly qualified to 
represent the said city as the law directs; 
and praying such relief as to the House 
shall appear meet.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
upon the 11th of February next. 


Vote oF THanks to THE Marquis 
OF WELLINGTON — VicTorY OF SaLa- 
MANCA.} Lord Castlereagh rose, pursuant 
to the notice he had given on a former 
day, to call the attention of the House to 
the services rendered to their country by 
that gallant officer, general the marquis of ° 
Wellington, and the brave army under his 
command during the last campaign in 
Spain, and particularly to those by which 
they had signalised themselves in the 
glorious and ever-memorable battle of Sa- 
Jamanca. He was sure he should forget 
his duty to the House, the country, and to 
that illustrious officer and his army, if on 
this occasion he were to introduce into. 
the discussion any matter that might 
cause a controversial feeling respecting 
the policy of the war in the peninsula, and 
more especially if he were to offer any 
thing respecting the conduct of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers in connection with the sub- 
ject of the motion he was about to submit 
to the House. Any charges that might be 
preferred against them for the mode in 
which that war had been conducted, they 
would be happy to meet on a future day. 
On this, they hoped it would not be ne- 
cessary, as it was their wish to bring for- 
ward nothing that might divide the feelings 
of the House and the public, and abstract 
them from that subject, on which all de- 
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lighted to dwell with admiration and gra- 
titude. At the same time, however, while 
he wished to guard against the introduc- 
tion of any matter on which a difference of 
opinion might exist; he thought it would 
not be just to the army, and more parti- 
cularly, he thought, it would not be just 
to the marquis of Wellington, if ‘he were 
to confine himself to the feelings excited 
by that great transaction, considered as an 
insulated affair, brilliant as it was in itself, 
and great and glorious as it was,—and a 
more glorious action had never adorned 
the annals of this or any other great mili- 
tary power: for he was proud to say, this 
country had become a great military 
power, though formerly looked to princi- 
pally as dnaval one by the other nations 
of Europe. But still he contended, it 
would be to let down and to undervalue 
the victory of Salamanea, if it were to be 


brought before the House unconneeted | 


with other considerations, and not as it 


stood, connected on the grand scale of the | 


military operations of which it formed so 
pre-eminenta part. This was net a victory 
which had been thrown.in the way of lord 
Wellington, which he had been able to ac- 
complish, and gloriously accomplish, on 
the instant ; but it was a transaction which 
wound up a military object, the result of 
long preparation and_of foresight, in which 
the application of just principles was so 
interwoven with various circumstances, 
that he should fail in his duty to the army, 
and to the marquis of Wellington, if he 
were not shortly and generally to describe 
the causes which had led to the Victory of 
Salamanca, and its consequent advantages. 
The House would recollect, that at the 
close of the former, and at the commence- 
ment of the present campaign, lord Wel- 
lington, after dispossessing Massena of 
Portugal, had made himself master of Al- 
meida, but Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz 
were still in the hands of the enemy. 
Both armies had _ retired into winter 
quarters, and remained for some time in 
inactivity on account of the season; but 
such vigorous preparations for renewing 
hostilities were made by the marquis of 
Wellington so early as January, (a period 
at which, even in that clime, armies have 
seldom been occupied in preparing to 
take the field) that in that month he was 
enabled to lay siege to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Nothing higher to the praise of the mar- 
quis of Wellington could be said, than that 
he had completed his preparations for this 


operation with such activity and secrecy, | 









that he was enabled to reduce this fortrey 
(which was one of a most respectable. de, 
cription) before marshal Marmont wy 
able to call his troops from their winty 
cantonments, and advance further tha 
Salamanca. Lord Wellington having gy 
possession of Ciudad Rodrigo, meditated 
an advance on Badajoz, and his arrange 
ments consequent on this design wer 
made with so much expedition and 
crecy, that marshal Marmont believed th 
English army to be still at Ciudad Ro 
drigo, when seven of eight divisions ha 
arrived at Badajoz. He attacked this fo, 
tress, which was stronger and of more im 
portance than that of Ciudad Rodrig 
early in the month of March, and carried 
on the works with such vigour and ale 
erity, that the French armies of the north 
and of Portugal, under Soult and Ma 
mont, were unable to relieve it, and it wa 
even confessed by Soult, an officer of grew 
ability, in explaining to the war ministe 
of France the ‘causes of the loss of Ke 
dajoz—it was admitted in his dispatchesty 
Berthier, which were intercepted, that lon 
Wellington had taken Badajoz in the fae 
of two armies, each of which in strengil 
was equal to his own. It was stated by 
Soult that the army under lord Wellingta 
was not superior to that under his com) 
mand, nor to that commanded by Mar) 
mont; but he stated the difficulty of » 
sembling troops to be so great, and the 1 
pidity of lord Wellington’s movements 
be so extraordinary (anu admission mod 
honourable to the gallant marquis, mor 
particularly as it came from an enemy) 
his operations carried on with such ct 
lerity, the siege pressed with such vigou, 
and the assault made with such gallanty, 
as to exceed all his calculations : so thi 
he had only reached Albuera with his 
army, on his way to relieve the fortres, 
when he received intelligence that it hal 
fallen. These services then, it would & 
seen, lord Wellington had accomplished 
under cireumstances of great difficulty. 
He had taken two important fortresses, it 
the presence of two armies, respectively) 
equal in numbers to his own, and in sucht} 
way as to extort from the French cot 
manders an acknowledgment, that all thet 
preparations were rendered useless, 
all their efforts foiled. Lord Wellingto 
having done these services, ‘which 
themselves would have appeared mot 
splendid in the career of an individual les 
illustrious than himself, and compl 
that task which had been the glorious o> 
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@ ject of a former campaign, and expelled 
the enewy from the country of an ally al- 
ways wound up in the interest and affec- 
tions of England—Portugal. After this 
he had still a great object before him ; it 
was for him to direct his force so as to 
effect what he might be capable of doing 
for the interest of Spain, with a view to 
repel the invading army. Lord Welling- 
ton had now to compare his army with 
that of the enemy, and to deliberate on 
what would be the probable result of the 
campaign. Though the army under him 
was certainly both respectable and im- 
portant, yet when he compared it with 
the means of the enemy, a very grave 
prospect appeared before him, and he 
certainly could not flatter himself with a 
result like that which had crowned his 
measures. The French armies were so 
strong, though the successes of lord Wel- 
lington had caused their strength to be 
frequently under-rated in this country, and 
indeed by the world at large; that the 
gallant marquis did not expect to be en- 
abled with his means to drive them out of 
Spain, (as many sanguine persons did), 
but he felt that he might force them to 
abandon the military hold they had at that 
time ; that grasp of the country, on which 
alone the French must ground their hopes 
of ultimate success. These, unless they 


could now retain, he would venture to say 
they were farther off the consummation 
of their hopes, than at any period of the 
four years during which the war had been 


continued in the peninsula. He would 
repeat it, unless the moral subjugation of 
the people could be effected, which the 
military possession of the country could 
alone secure, the French were further from 
the end they had in view than at any pe- 
riod of the last four years. The noble 
lord did not look at that time to the com- 
plete expulsion of the enemy from Spain, 
and this he distinctly stated in his commu- 
nications with his government ; he (lord 
Castlereagh) did aot speak of what he 
might have written to individuals; but to 
those under whom he served, the language 
of lord Wellington was this: “If I can re- 
duce the two fortresses (Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz), and place Portugal under 
their protection, my next operation shall 
be, directed to the south of Spain, to de- 
prive the enemy of the resources they 
possess in Seville; or if I oblige them .to 
collect an army to defend them, I shall 
then compel them to raise the siege of 
Cadiz. It from Badajoz I can advance 
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into Andalusia, this will be my object.” 
When lord Wellington had reduced Ba- 
dajos, in consequence, certainly, of a cir- 
cumstance for which he was not respon- 
sible, the delay on the part of the Spa- 
niards to revictual Ciudad Rodrigo, he 
was obliged to march to protect that 
fortress, and secure that interesting frontier 
of Portugal. The noble lerd afierwards 
stated, that he did not altogether regret 
that circumstances had caused him to di- 
rect an operation in the north instead of the 
south, as he had intended; and he hoped, 
as he found himself at the head of an 
army to which he could look with confi- 
dence for success in an action with Mar- 
mont, he might in that quarter, more par- 
ticularly if Castile were thrown open, be 
able to do that which would deliver Anda- 
lusia more completely than if, as he had 
first intended after the capture of Badajoz, 
he had advanced against the French in 
that province itself. The climate also he 
found more favourable to his soldiers, and 
he advanced with a perfect confidence in 
the moral qualities and physical force of 
his army. He (lord C.) begged the House 
to bear this in mind. Lord Wellington 
did make an irruption into Castile. He 
drove the French from Salamanca, and 
advanced upon the line of the Douro, 
Though at the commencement of these 
operations, his army was such that he 
could court a general action with Mar- 
mont, when he arrived upon the line of 
the Douro, this was no longer the case. 
The French, as was their practice, sacri- 
ficed al] the hold they had of the country, 
by withdrawing their troops from the se- 
veral fortresses they had previously oecu- 
pied, to make head against lord Welling- 
ton. Before the battle of Salamanca, 
Marmont was reinforced from Leon and 
Estremadura, from the army of Caf- 
farelli, and from the army of Madrid. 
From that moment lord Wellington said, 
‘‘I am not prepared to risk a general 
battle, unless I find that upon military 
grounds I engage you with a prospect of 
success.”’ This lord Wellington laid down 
as the principle on which he would act—a 
principle in every respect correct, and con- 
sistent with his genius. It was not for us 
to court general engagements in the ab- 
stract. The French might wish to do so; 
but lord Wellington felt, that while he re- 
mained in Spain with such an army, the 
country never could be conquered ; and it 
was his object to make the French aban- 
don all but the ground on which they 
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stood, till he found them in such a situa- 
tion as would’enable him to turn it to 
their discomfiture and defeat. Upon these 
principles he acted up to the battle of Sa- 
lamanca, and when the French crossed the 
Douro, (an opportunity of which lord 
Wellington could not deprive them from 
being in possession of the fords and 
bridges, so that it was impossible for him, 
with an inferior army, to make the Douro 
a military position,) he then retreated ; but 
his retreat was made on this principle.— 
« If you give me an advantage, I will at- 
tack you, but otherwise I will not put to 
the risk of a single battle the cause of the 
peninsula, which may ultimately triumph 
without such a sacrifice.” And what was 
the result of this determination? It led to 
that great action, which not only filled 
the nation with gratitude, but inspirited 
other countries to oppose the aggressions 
of France—an action, of which it was 
justly said, on a former evening, that, in 
the history of all the battles which the 
campaign in Spain, or in any other coun- 
try, presented, there was none which could 
be less imputed to chance than the battle 
of Salamanca. It was not one, the armies 


engaged in which met but the hour before 
they engaged, and decided the struggle 
by force of arms unaided by policy ; but 
it was a battle fought between two great 


armies (for they both were great) nearly 
equal in numbers, though a superiority 
was certainly on the side of the enemy, 
after looking at each other, and not only 
looking at each other, but watching, ma- 
neeuvring in each others presence for an 
advantageous opportunity of attack, from 
the 16th of July to the 22d of that month, 
the day on which the glorious and ever- 
memorable battle of Salamanca was fought. 
—Without going into the detail, which he 
thought unnecessary, as every English- 
man must be familiar with it, from having 
read the Gazette with the highest interest 
and delight over and over again; he 
would repeat that this was a victory 
achieved after manceuvres the most com- 
plicated, where two armies were long in 
sight of each other, each observing what 
the other did, and trying, by every effort 
of military skill, to take advantage of any 
errors that might occur. The greatness 
of his mind was the admiration of all 
Europe. In him was seen a general not 
tenacious of what might be said by his 
enemies, not putting to risk his army to 
maintain a particular position, but saying 
to himself and to his government, “ I will 





even do that which must at all times by 
painful to a commander, I will retreat be. 
fore the enemy. I will even retreatt 
Ciudad Rodrigo, rather than give any ad. 
vantage to the enemy; but if, in the 
course of my retreat, [ can take any op. 
portunity of attacking him with a prospec 
of success ;—if his weakness, or my ad. 
dress, should enable me to take any ad. 
vantage of him, without committing my 
own army, without committing my coun 
try, and above all without com miiting 
that great interest entrusted to my 
care, then will I revenge the crimes by 
which France has disgraced herself; and 
attacking the enemy with that spirit and 
firmness which belongs to my nature, 
make him feel what my countrymen ar 
capable of effecting in such a cause,”— 
Such had been the object, and such wa 
the language of our illustrious commander; 
and the proud and ever-memorable vic 
tory of Salamanca grew out of this resolu 
tion. He asked the House, whether he 
had not faithfully performed the promised 
object, by a battle, than which there wa 
never one fought more nobly, or with 
more advantage to the common cause! 
Twenty thousand men had been put hon 
de combat ; and the advantage would hare 
been still greater, had not night, and the 
force of nature, interfered to prevent all 
those results which were aspired after, 
The loss of the French army in the fight, 
and through the consequences which natu. 
rally resulted from it, could not be estime 
ted at less than the above number. He 
contended, that the plan of campaign, a 
originally conceived by lord Wellington, 
(which did not aspire to effect the total 
expulsion of the enemy, whose expulsion, 
on military principles, was not to be ex 
pected, even from a victory glorious 
that of Salamanca) had been perfectly rea 
lized. The object of lord Wellington's 
operations in the north was to force the 
enemy to quit his hold of the country it 
the south, and to do that which the French 
officers were instructed by their goverm 
ment never to do, if it could by possibility 
be avoided, namely, to raise the siege ol 
Cadiz. The French government wa 
afraid of the moral effects of their raising 
the siege of Cadiz, and hence these orders; 
as they believed that while they appeared 
in strength before Cadiz, the world would 
give them credit for being strong in Spain 
He put it to the House, then, if the opera 
tions of lord Wellington had not compelled 
the enemy to abandon the siege. of Cadiz, 
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he whole of Andalusia, and left them with- 
ut any force to the westward of Alicant. 

What was the situation of Spain at present? 

Lord Wellington had said, that but for 

one unfortunate circumstance the success 

of the campaign would have been certain. 

Success would have been certain, had not 

the French collected the whole of their 
isposable force, amounting to not lessthan 

70 or 80,000 men, upon the Tormes, and 
ompelled lord Wellington prudentially to 

make a retreat, a retreat which was more 

like the prelude to a victory than a proof 
of disaster. The enemy had only been 
enabled to compel him to retreat by an 
abdication of every military principle 
which had regulated their conduct before. 

Jf Madrid had been a position of military 

importance, which it was not, the case 
yould have been materially different from 
what it at present appeared. Lord Wel- 

lington had not taken possession of it as a 

military position, nor had he advanced 
pon it for the vain glory of taking the 
enemy’s capital, he did nothing for mere 
parade—he went there on this principle ; 
e knew that unless by. advancing he 
hrew a large force on the flank of Soult, 
e could not make that general do what 
was really the object of his operations— 
aise the siege of Cadiz, while Andalusia 
and the southern provinces of Spain were 
delivered from the enemy. What, too, 

as the result of these operations? ‘The 

French, in consequence, did abandon 

adiz; they had since abandoned Madrid, 
and thus had lost the moral conquest of 

Spain. They were obliged to evacuate 
he capital in their turns as well as us, and 
were now only in possession of the ground 
pn which they stood, and as far as ever 
tom effecting the military or moral sub- 
ugation of the country. And, he should 
be glad to know a position in which a 

French army could be placed, less useful 
o themselves or less prejudicial to the in- 
erests of Europe? But if they were to 

easure the influence of the victory of 

Salamanca only by what it had produced 
n Spain, he would say, their estimate of 
ts value would be most unfair, most un- 
Wise, Most untrue, in the circumstances in 
which Europe was at present placed. Did 
he House imagine that that spirit of re- 
stance which grew out of that House, or 
ather out of that people they represented 
n that House, (for be should like to know 
vhat ministers could have retained their 
Muations in this country, who at such a 
¢riod had not obeyed the universal im- 
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pulse and turned their backs on the exer- 
tions of Spain) did they think that ‘that 
spirit had nothing to do with that which 
had recently manifested itself in another 
part of the world? Even the retreat of 
lord Wellington to Torres Vedras had 
been of service to that power which now, 
awakened to a sense of its own strength, 
had resisted and chastised the power of 
France, and from which so much might be 
augured for Europe. But with Russia,'the 
hopes excited by the Spanish resistance 
did not end; beginning at the extremity, 
it was to be hoped its influence would ex- 
tend further into Europe—to those powers 
which now, indeed, appeared to form a 
part of the strength of France, but which, 
in fact, were only unnaturally connected 
with her, he meant the whole power of 
Germany. Such were the effects result- 
ing from this battle; and which the House 
might justly trace to itself, as well as to 
its brave army, and its distinguished ge- 
neral. Did the House know that the cha- 
racter of the great battle of Borodino, for 
it was a great battle, was partly caused by 
lord Wellington; a battle greater than 
that of Eylau, greater than that of Aspern, 
and that in which the power of France 
had received one of the severest checks it 
had ever received. In that greatbattle, in 
which 70 or 80,000 men laid down their 
lives, it was consoling to know that prince 
Kutusoff had it in his power, on the morn- 
ing of that day, to animate his troops by 
telling them of the glory gained by the 
English on the plains of Salamanca.—Did 
not the House feel that it must be most 
animating to the Russian army to know that 
the marquis of Wellington had at Sala- 
manca completely routed the French 
army? To be told, that if they stood to 
the enemy like Englishmen, they would 
achieve as great a ‘triumph, and as great 
a triumph they did achieve ? For, though 
from various circumstances it was found 
impossible to follow up that victory, still 
it was a victory, than which a prouder 
triumph never was obtained by the forces 
of any country.—In that action, that dis- 
tinguished general prince Bagration, whose 
loss we had since to deplore, with 30,000 
men, repelled the whole military power of 
France directed to one point. But it was 
not at Borodino only that lord Wellington 
had served the cause of Russia by the 
influence of his actions, and where the 
moral effects of his victory were found— 
they pervaded the whole Russian empire. 
Russia had been assisted by his military 
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councils. The principle on which Russia 
had acted on the opening of the campaign 
was.that which was recommended by the 
marquis of Wellington. He had said, if 
Russia adopted that system she was safe. 
It was on that principle that he had for- 
merly defended Portugal; so that Russia 
might be supposed to have derived equal 
benefit from his councils and example. 
At the moment the French had taken 
Moscow, it was some consolation to our 
allies to know that lord Wellington, by 
pursuing a plan similar to that on which 
they were acting, had taken Madrid ; 
and what was more, that he had forced 
the enemy to give up that which, for 
more than two years, they had anxiously 
carried on—the siege of Cadiz. It was 
immediately subsequent to their receiving 
intelligence of this, that Murat met with 
that defeat which sealed the necessity of 
Buonaparté’s retreat from Moscow. The 
effects, then, of the battle of Salamanca 
were to be traced not only in Spain, but 
in Russia; and not only in Russia, but 
through all the world; its ramifications 
were felt to excite those who suffered 
under the tyrant of France to rise to re« 
sistance, ‘There was yet one other extra- 
ordinary and most important result seen 
proceeding from the battle of Salamanca, 
in the conquest it gave lord Wellington 
over Spain herself; for he would put it to 
the House, with their knowledge of the 
pride of the Spaniards, their distinguished 
pride, their honourable pride, and, in 
many instances, their useful pride, for he 
did not. know but that their pride opposed 
amore effectual bar to foreign conquest 
than almost any other nation could op- 
pose to it—he put it, then, to the House, 
what must be the effect of lord Welling- 
ton’s exploits on the: Spanish mind, what 
the ascendancy. of character which he had 
gained, when the united voice of the 
whole nation gave him the command. of 
their whole military means. If a. proof 
were wanting of the universality of this 
feeling in the Spanish people ; if a proof 
were wanting that that honoyr was not 
conferred on him merely by the majority. 
of the Spanish councils, the Cortes or the 
Regency, they could bring it to no better 
test, than was furnished by the conduct of 
that unfortunate officer general Ballasteros, 
to whose neglect and disobedience of the 
orders he received was in no small degree 
attributable the speedy advance of the 
enemy. What, however, was the result 
of this test? It appeared in his case, that 


so far from finding any suppert in the po. 
_pulation of the country, or in the ar 

which he commanded, which was warm} 
| attached to him, and which he had oftey 
led to victory, he found no one to stand 
-by him. Even that particular division of 
‘his army, which had till then considered 
its fame as bound up in him, did not 
furnish a man to stand by him on the 
principles he avowed respecting the ap. 
pointment of lord Wellington. He wa 
made a prisoner by his own soldiers, and 
delivered up in obedience to the ordey 
received from Cadiz. This was a con 
quest over national feeling most glorious 
to lord Wellington, and he trusted’ he 


render all their prejudices. This was 4 
triumph for the gallant marquis greate 
than: had ever been obtained by any othe 
man, and perhaps it was the proudey 
trophy of lord Wellingtun’s greatney, 
that he had not merely defeated the 
French armies, but that he had. conquered 
the moral feeling of Spain, however laud. 
able and useful that feeling might be on 
other occasions. It must be admired. for 
the sake of the common. cause, that his 
conduct had occasioned the surrender o 
old national prejudices. The general.con 
duct of Spain was a point on which som 
controversy might arise, and thereforeit 
was one which. he wished to reserve fo 
another day. He hoped however the 
House would. not feel disposed to decidt 
at once against them. There might be 
much to regret, some things to complait 
of—not as to a disposition to cross out 
interests, but on account of their relu- 
tance ; to put it more. early in our powé 
to do them as.much service as we might 
Still, however, when it was. recollected 
what was the situation in which thé 
country had been. placed, brought into a 
extraordinary and unparalleled conjun¢ 
ture; betrayed by her own governmett 
and surprised by. an enemy, at a ti 
when she was without an army, withod 
magazines, without officers, or any thing 
on which to begin a determined resis 
ance, collected. against the breaking.ol 
of the war, as.in Russia. Under all thew 
difficulties, however, her spirit had so fi 
borne. her successfully through the cot 
test; and taking the question, not asl 
stood. between us and Spain, but as 
stood: between Spain and France, 
seeing that the chances were mot 
against the enemy now than at.any P* 
riod of the long contest in which sheb 








would now induce the Spaniards to su-§ 
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been engaged, he hoped the House would 
jook at her difficulties as well as her de- 
falcations. If she had not been able to 
equal our wishes, she had more than 
equalled our hopes. If she had not been 
able to bring large regular armies into 
the field, her irregular forces had risen 
in such strength, that at one time they ac- 
tually so completely divided the French 
armies from each other, that each was ig- 
norant of the way in which the other was 
oceupied. Spain had laboured under 
greater difficulties than any other country, 
and had done more. With respect to the 
assistance given her by England, though 
he would hereafter challenge any man to 
show that ministers had withheld from 
her any assistance they had it in their 
power to give; he did not wish to bring 
this point into discussion. We had as- 
sisted her as promptly as we could, with 
all we could spare from ourselves, and 
when it was considered that this for a time 
was all the means of resistance she had 
to work upon ; when, too, it was recol- 
lected, that all her resources from South 
America, which had always supported 
her, were cut off for'a considerable pe- 
riod, the wonder was that she had done so 
much, rather than that she had done no 
more. All the claim that he meant to 
prefer this night was this, that the services 


of lord Wellington, and the battle of Sa- 
lamanca, were not to be considered merely 
as important in themselves, but as produc- 
tive of great military consequences in 
Spain, and great moral consequences 


‘throughout Europe. With respect to the 
original plan of the campaign, on the 
principles of which he acted, and still 
more with the aid of the original docu- 
ments in the possession of government, he 
(lord Castlereagh) begged to say that lord 
Wellington had not only accomplished all 
he expected, but more than all he had 
hoped to perform, and retired to the fron- 
tier having raised the siege of Cadiz, freed 
Andalusia, triumphed over danger, and 
gained immortal glory. If they watched 
his advance and retreat, it would be found 
that no disasters had occurred to damp our 
satisfaction. Only observe the skilfulness 
with which our great commander exe- 
cuted that retreat. We heard of no rear- 
guards surprised ; no guns or stores taken 
by the enemy, except two or three in one 
place, which did not belong to his equip- 
ment, and which he could have carried 
off with little trouble, had they come with- 


in the scope of his main object so ag to 
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induce him to encumber himself with 
them. He sustained no loss but what 
might be expected in the ordinary course 
of service. After having accomplished 
every military object which he had in 
view, he had retired with glory. His cha- 
racter never appeared more glorious. Our 
credit and our hopes were never higher in 
Spain than at the present time ; and if we 
could not now drive the enemy over the 
Pyrenees, it was evident the enemy could 
not conquer Spain, and might be said to 
have little more hold of the country than 
they would have, if, having been forced 
to recross the Pyrenees, they were accu- 
mulating strength, and waiting an oppor- 
tunity to return.—He would now con- 
clude, hoping, that though he had gone at 
greater length into the subject than he 
thought of doing, that he had not wearied 
the patience of the House, that he had not 
introduced any question of military po- 
licy that would awaken a controversial 
feeling, and above all, that he had not 
appeared desirous of screening ministers 
from censure under the great and illus- 


 trious name of the marquis of Wellington. 


Any charges as to the means they had af- 
forded, or ought to have afforded lord 
Wellington, they were anxious to meet on 
a future day. They had no wish to hang 
the conduct of government on the neck 
of lord Wellington, but were content to 
stand or fall on their own merits. He then 
moved, “ That the thanks of this House 
be given to general the marquis of Wel- 
lington, for the many and great services 
which he has rendered to this kingdom, 
and to his Majesty’s allies, during the 
late campaign; and more particularly for 
the glorious and decisive victory obtained 
near Salamanca, by the allied army under 
his lordship’s command, upon the 22d of 
July last, whereby the French power in 
Spain has been essentially diminished, the 
siege of Cadiz has been raised, and the 
southern provinces of the peninsula have 
been rescued from the hands of the enemy.” 

Sir Francis Burdett professed himself to 
be incompetent to follow the details of 
military operations, so as to be able to 
offer an opinion upon them; indeed, he 
did not much like the agitation of such 
subjects in that House: but the noble 
lord had entered into a variety of subjects, 
and seemed disposed to call upon the 
House to sanction the whole conduct of 
the government respecting tlie conduct of 
the campaign, and to endeavour to shew 
that they had not been wanting in afford- 
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ing supplies to lord Wellington. (No! 
no! from the other side.) As far as he 
understood the noble lerd, what he had 
said went to shew, that government had 
supplied every thing that had been essen- 
tial to the success of the marquis of Wel- 
lington.—[ Lord Castlereagh disavowed 
having made any such statement, and 
said, he had particularly guarded himself 
against such a construction. |}—He begged 
the noble lord’s pardon if he had misunder- 
stood him, but he could not upon all 
occasions comprehend the course of his 
arguments. It often fell to his lot to be 
totally incapable of collecting the meaning 
of the noble lord; and now, amidst his 
many tropes and figures, and words about 
circumstances and details, he felt that there 
was in many instances no distinct idea 
conveyed to his mind. He yet did ima- 
gine that some excuse was indirectly in- 
tended for the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers. He was not very much dis- 
posed on any occasion, when a yote of 
Thanks was proposed for services per: 
formed by the British army, whether 
those services had been attended with 
success or defeat, to give such a vote any 
opposition. Far was he from wishing in- 
vidiously to detract from the merits of 
men who had devoted their exertions to 
the service of their country, or to with- 
hold from them any recompence which: it 
was in the power of the House to bestow. 
But when he heard it stated that the vic- 
tory gained over the French forces in 
Spain was more important in its conse- 
quences than any which had_ been gained 
in former times, and that the victory of 
Salamanca was equal to that of the duke 
of Marlborough at the battle of Blenheim, 
in which the enemy lost 20,000 men, had 
their general, marshal Tallard, taken, and 
30 or 40 squadrons driven into the Rhine, 
and other great battles, which had com- 
pletely changed the aspect of the whole 
affairs of Europe—though not desirous of 
undervaluing the merits of the great 
general whose achievements were meant 
to be extolled, and whose character and 
ability no man could more sincerely ad- 
mire than he did ; yet he could not suffer 
such delusions to go forth uncontradieted, 
the more especially, when he considered 
that they were calculated to plunge the 
countey, under the direction of the same 
persons, still deeper in a destructive and 
ruinous war. He contended that, after 
these boasted and overpraised victories, 
we were still as far from our object as 





ever. Until he had heard it from th 
noble lord that evening, he had never yy, 
derstood that it was totally out of the cop, 
templation of government to expel th 
French out of Spain. What the nobk 
lord called success, he called defeat; 
for he never could have imagined thy 
au expenditure of one million a mont 
had taken place in the military depar, 
ment of this country for the last eleva 
months, for no other purpose than raising 
the siege of Cadiz. As to the Andalusia, 
they must fall again, as a mattter of cours, 
into the hands of France. Under all the 
circumstances of the contest, it appeared 
to him, even upon the ministers’ own shew 
ing, that we were unable to find sufficiey 
means to support the campaign; and tha 
after lord Wellington’s retreat, he hat 
only the two fortresses of Ciudad Rodrig 
and Badajoz, left to him as the fruits of hi 
campaign in Spain. What! were we 
be satisfied after all the splendid victoria 
which had been gained in the course ¢ 
the present campaign—after the exhaustel 
state to.which the French troops hal 
been reduced by their incursion inw 
Russia, and more particularly after th 
glorious, important, and unparalleled vie 
tory of Salamanca, so highly advantageou 
in its consequences to the general affain 
of the peninsula, were we to be satisfiel 
by a retreat? Were we not to take at 
vantage of all those gratifying and cheering 
circumstances? Were we to suffer th 
French troops to recover from the effect 
of their discomfiture and exhaustion, ani 
to wait until the tide of good fortune 
which had attended us had flowed back 
upon its source? It seemed to him, that 
such propositions were totally inconsistent 
with the obvious rules of common sens 
and reason. And yet, where now wasth 
marquis of Wellington? In what direction 
were we to look for the glorious results 0 
the campaign? In what manner was the 
diminution of the French power in Spain 
evinced? The noble lord had slightly 
touched upon the most important featur 
of the war, the failure of the siege d 
Burgos. If the word’ of the noble lor 
was to be taken, nothing on this occasion 
was to be imputed to the commander d 
the forces. Lord Wellington did all tht 
a great commander could do, and all tha 
his means rendered him capable of pet 
forming. If this was the case, then either 
the government had not supplied lor 
Wellington with the means adequate 
accomplish his purpose, or, possessed @ 
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those means, he had totally failed. There 
must be blame somewhere, and some de- 
fect existed which called loudly for en- 
quiry. It was somewhat extraordinary, 
as well as mortifying, that, after all the 
means which had been placed in the hands 
of his Majesty’s ministers, and the liberality 
with which those means had been dis- 
pensed in the course of the Spanish war, 
that the country had not yet reaped some 
of the fruits of the great victories; some 
of the benefits of the exertions which had 
been detailed. Nothing, however, seemed 
to have resulted from all these advantages, 
but calamity and distress, which gave rise 
to the natural proposition, that either lord 
Wellington was not entitled to the praise 
which the House was called upon to be- 
stow, or the fault of our failure was attri- 
butable to the gross negligence and imbe- 
cility of the ministers of the crown. He 
could not see how they could get rid of 
this dilemma. It was not, however, for 
the purpose of gding at length into these 
topics, that he now rose; all he wished to 
do was, to protest against the system of 
delusion which had been observed by his 
Majesty’s government for the last 19 
years, 16 of them under his own obser- 
vation, and to which the noble lord’s 
speech formed a sequel. In every speech 
which had been delivered on occasions si- 
milar to the present, the same prospects 
of success were held out; the same 
panegyrics were passed upon com- 
manders ; the same panegyrics upon mi- 
nisters themselves, ending always in dis- 
appointment, and calculated to engage 
them deeper in expence and war. Other 
and more fit opportunities would occur for 
the discussion of these subjects, which he 
now wished to avoid, as he was very un- 
willing to dissent from any vote of thanks 
or gratitude which might be proposed to 
the present commander in the peninsula. 
He could not help thinking, however, that 
it would have been better, if the question 
had not been brought forward quite so 
early, and that time might have been al- 
lowed to go into some inquiry on the ge- 
neral conduct of the campaign, before the 
House was called upon to give their vote. 
‘The noble lord, in the plenitude of his 
satisfaction, had not merely confined him- 
selfto Spain, but had travelled out of his 
course, and had taken the House to Russia, 
where, in the destruction of from two to 
three hundred thousand human beings, in 
the burning of Moscow, and in the devas- 
tation of an immense tract of Russian 
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territory, he found new causes of congra- 
tulation, new sources of national pride and 
gratitude. He had called the attention of 
the House to the difficulties with which 
the emperor of the French was surrounded 
in his endeavours to reach winter quarters ; 
and that he bad considered as a matter of 
great triumph on the part of the émperor 
of Russia. Would he be equally inclined 
to consider it a matter of triumph, if Buo- 
naparté should extricate himself from these 
perils which, in his opinion, was more than 
probable, and after having found good 
winter quarters, return to the contest with 
renovated ardour in the spring? Could he 
believe it possible that Russia could con- 
tinue such a contest, and undergo a 
repetition of similar dreadful experiments 
and sacrifices? Supposing he marched 
to Petersburgh, which seemed to be his 
ultimate intention, would the same mode 
of defence, as at Moscow be adopted ? 
Could Russia burn another Moscow to pre- 
vent its occupation by the enemy? Would 
she burn Petersburgh too? The Russian 
general Kutusow, speaking of the battle of 
Borodino, said, that he did not follow up 
the results of the battle, because he should 
in that case risk both his own army and 
the safety of Moscow. The event of the 
capture of Moscow did, notwithstanding, 
take place. He, for one, could not greatly 
admire the magnanimity of burning that, 
the preservation of which ought to have 
been fought for; nor could he see the 
shining character of the emperor Alex- 
ander, who was not, like the emperor of 
the French, personally sharing in the 
danger of the war. He could not subdue 
the conviction which arose in his mind, 
on viewing all these things, of the utter 
impossibility of the emperor of Russia 
feeling any exultation whatever: on the 
contrary, he thought that unfortunate in- 
dividual must be oppressed by a view of 
the irreparable calamities to which himself 
and his people had been, and werelikely, 
still further, to be exposed. The noble 
lord, in his almost incomprehensible 
speech, had next adverted to that which 
he was pleased to call a victory over the 
moral feelings of the Spaniards. This 
was an expression which he felt himself 
wholly at a loss to understand. Where 
was the proof of this victory ? Was it to 
be found in the support which had been 
given to the Inquisition? Could it be said 
that our conduct in treating as traitors 

the Spaniards who had adhered to the 
French at Madrid, was the cause of this 
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desirable end? He should like to know 
by what right these persons had been thus 
treated ? Had not their country been be- 
trayed and abandoned, and had not every 
Spaniard a right to decide whether he 
would join the French or the English ? 
In his opinion, to treat them as traitors 
not only exposed our own partizans to a 
similar fate, but an act of gross despotism, 
and an abandonment of all humanity 
and justice—a species of conduct which 
would tend more to defeat the moral con- 
quest of Spain, than to the attainment of 
any other object. But as he said before, 
where were the proofs of this victory, 
which had been claimed by the noble lord, 
to be foynd? How many Spaniards had 
signalized,themselves for valour in the field 
of battle? It was true that our troops had 
maintained their® ancient character for 
spirit and heroism, and on this head he felt 
as proud as any man; but when he heard 
all this vaunting and bragging, he should 
like to hear what the Spaniards had done, 
or where they had evinced a disposition to 
support their own cause? Far different 
was the opinion of the marquis Wellesley 
—he had taken a very different view of 
the war in Spain, and had told us we must 
look to ourselves for exertion, for from the 
Spaniards none was to be expected. 
Under all these circumstances, he was of 
opinion, if the war was to be carried on, 
that efforts should be made of a different 
description to those which had hitherto 
been witnessed. Thesame miserable and 
contemptible state of vacillation ought no 
longer to be suffered. According to the 
opinion of marquis Wellesley, who had 
been in Spain, the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) had no right to attribute any 
failure to the conduct of Ballasteros alone. 


The noble lord had brought a charge 
against that general, for not preventing 
the junction of the two French armies, 
and to this neglect were the failuresof lord 


Wellington ascribed. Lord Wellesley, 
however, was of opinion that these fai- 
lures were not merely owing to the con- 
duct of one individual, but to the apathy 
of the whole Spanish nation, as well as to 
the strength and energy of the French 
army, who did not, as the noble lord 
would have it understood, melt like butter 
before the sun. He would ask any man, 
whether it was a fair mode of measuring 
the merits of the war, by saying, at any 
particular period, Here let us strike a ba- 
lance, and see how we stand, and from 
thence draw deductions as to the general 





results? The fallacy of such a course way 
manifest, from the fact of lord Wellingtog 
having gone half way in effecting the ob, 
ject he had in view, and being then 
obliged to retrace his steps. In conely 
sion, the hon. baronet. said, he felt it ip. 
cumbent on him to take this opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments, lest he might 
be considered as pledged, in the vote he 
should give, to any approbation of the 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers, than 
which nothing could be further from his 
intentions, 

Sir Frederick Flood said, he could ine 
deny himself the opportunity which was 
now afforded him of expressing his admis 
ration of the truly splendid victory of 
Salamanca—a victory which, while it 
placed the bravery of the British troops ia 
a most prominent point of view, exhibited 
the transcendent military talents of their 
commander, the most noble the marquis 
of Wellington, in their true colours. Never 
vas more consummate generalship evinced 
—never did the conduct of any man ex 
cite more deservedly the approbation of 
his countrymen. It was not his intention 
to go into the history of the campaigu, 
which had already been so ably detailed 
by the noble lord; he would content him 
self, therefore, by declaring his hearty as- 
sent to the Vote of Thanks to the marquis 
of Wellington, for the brilliant victory 
gained by him over the French forces on 
the 22d of July last, to which he believed 
there was no man, either within or with 
out those walls, would object. —** Thank 
God,” said the hon. baronet, ‘* we have 
committed our army to the care of aman 
of cool and deliberate judgment, one whois 
not fool-hardy, and who knows when he 
ought to go forward, and when he ought 
to go backward. He is not a rash mas, 
who for the sake of a momentary advan- 
tage would sacrifice his army, buat who, 
with that wisdom indicative of a great 
mind, waits but for an opportunity to al- 
nihilate the whole body of the enemy. 
After all the actions that have taken place 
—after all the blood that has been spilt, 
it would be degrading to the name of 
Great Britain and. of Ireland, to solicit 
peace. Suppose a bully attacked 4 
Briton or an Irishman, and that he was 
repelled by their bravery, would it be 
come them, after they had gloriously 
beaten him off, to sue for peace? I 
thought was ridiculous—and equally rid 
culous would it be to think of suing for 
peace, at this time, from that tyrant, that 
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9] 
ourge of Europe, whose fate I am satis- 
od is now-fast approaching. Let us all 
nt unite; let the feelings of the whole 
nited Kingdom be conciliated, and there 
no doubt but all ranks of society, whe- 
ner Irish or British, will join with one 
eart and one hand to drive that scourge 
mankind, (I was going to say,) to the 
evil. He must be resisted, as well as 
ose erroneous people of America; but 
you divide the country you cannot go 
As courage and virtue are alike 
ommon to all his Majesty’s subjects, they 
ght equally to enjoy the advantages of 

e constitution. These are my senti- 
nents, and these are the sentiments of a 
reat and loyal county, consisting of 

even thousand electors, who did me the 
onour of sending me here, and of giving 
he the opportunity of expressing my sen- 
ments. I have now to express my thanks 
pr the indulgence which has been granted 

e by the House, whose pardon I beg for 
aving so long trespassed on their atten- 
on. Icannot, however, conclude, with- 
ut expressing my accordance with the 
eeling expressed by the hon. baronet who 
poke last—I mean, with regard to the ne- 
essity of investigation hereafter. To that 

vestigation I think it highly necessary 

e attention of the House should be se- 
jously devoted. Let the time come when 

will, I shall form my judgment as an 

dependent man ; I will look to measures 
nd not to men, and if I find my best 
iend adopt measures, of the utility of 
rhich Tam not theroughly convinced, I 
rill vote against him.—I will invariably 
ct according to the dictates of my con- 
cience ; I will not be led away by party ; 
will ride my own horse, and will nat be 
nade the stalking-horse of others.—If mi- 
isters are able to prove that they have 
rnished the marquis of Wellington with 
ll the adequate means in their power for 
pursuing his military career, I will vote in 

eir favour; but if, on the contrary, I 
ind they have failed in their duty, I will 
bppose them. As I said before, I will 
Uupport measures, not men.’’ 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone thought it would 
be no more than proper that some further 
pecuniary provision should be made for 
he marquis of Wellington. If any deli- 
acy was felt in these times of distress to 
bpply to the public for this remuneration 
or the brilliant services which had been 
ichieved, the purpose might be answered, 
as in the case of the duke of Marlborough, 
by the grant of some royal manor. He 





was aware that this step must, of necessity, 
emanate from his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, but when the services performed 
by the illastrious person to whom he al- 
luded were considered, he apprehended 
No opposition whatever would be given to 
such a proposal. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that the ob- 
servations of the hon. gentleman were not 
strictly applicable to the question before 
the House. It was not improbable, how- 
ever, that he might hereafter be charged 
with some proposition of the sort. 

Mr. Ponsonby was disposed fully to 
agree with the House in returning Thanks 
to the marquis of Wellington for the ser- 
vices he had performed. As the noble 
mover had gone into many other subjects, 
however, the merits of which he was not 
disposed to admit, he rose for the purpose 
of expressing a hope, that, in according 
with the present vote, he might not be 
supposed at all to agree with many of the 
things which the noble lord had thrown 
out. These he considered perfectly open 


to the House to examine hereafter, 
The Resolution was then put and car- 
ried mem. con.—As were also the follow. 


ing: ; 

ep That the Thanks of this House be given 
to lieut. gen. sir Stapleton Cotton, lieut. 
gen. James Leith, liewt. gen. the hon. 
Galbraith Lowry Cole; and to major 
generals Henry Clinton, Henry Frederick 
Campbell, baron Bock, Victor baron 
Alten, baron Low, Charles baron Alten, 
John Hope, George Anson, William An- 
son, John Ormsby Vandeleur, J. H. C. de 
Bernewitz, the hon. Edward Pakenham, 
and W. Henry Pringle; and to the seve- 
ral other officers; for their distinguished 
exertions in the battle of Salamanca, upon 
the 22d of July last, which terminated im 
a glorious and decisive victory over the 
enemy’s army. 

« That this House doth acknowledge 
and highly approve of the distinguished 
valour and discipline displayed by the 
non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers of the forces serving under the 
command of general the marquis of Wel- 
lington, in the glorious victory obtained, 
upon the 22d of July last, near Sala- 
manca; and that the same be signified to 
them by the commanding officers of the 
several corps, who are desired to thank 
them for their gallant and exemplary be- 
haviour. 

« That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge the zeal, courage, and discipline, 
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displayed by the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers, of the 
Portuguese forces serving under the com- 
mand of general the marquis of Welling- 
ton, in the glorious victory obtained upon 
the 22d of July last, near Salamanca. 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that a Monument be erected in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, London, 
to the memory of major general John 
Gaspard le Marchant, who fell gloriously 
on the 22d of July last in the battle 
fought near Salamanca, when a decisive 
victory over the enemy was obtained by 
the allied army commanded by general 
the marquis of Wellington ; and to assure 
his Royal Highness that this House will 
make good the expence attending the 
same.” 


Committee OF Suprty.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having moved the 
order of the day for the House resolving 
into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Creevey said he could not suffer the 
question of Supply to be adverted to without 
making some comments upon the present 
depreciated state of the paper currency of 
the country. The ill effects of the opinion 


recorded by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during the last session of 
parliament, that paper was of equal value 


with gold, had now been fully expe- 
rienced. He had heard that government 
themselves had become dealers in gold, 
and had actually been obliged to buy 
guineas at the rate of 27s. and 28s. a- 
piece. He would wish to know whether 
this was a fact or not; as when he saw 
that persons of low condition were daily 
punished for this species of offence, he was 
at least anxious to learn that the framers 
of the law which led to these severities, 
were not themselves the first to break it. 
If this was the case, they were at an ex- 
pence of from 35 to 40 per cent. for 
every -100/. which they sent to the con- 
tinent, which, with other ruinous circum- 
stances arising from a debased paper cur- 
rency, called loudly for redress. Before 
the question of Supply was put, he begged 
leave to move, as a substitute for that mo- 
tion, “ That this House will take into its 
early consideration the state of the Paper 
Currency of this kingdom.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
should have hoped, after the House had 
no longer ago than yesterday promised to 
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the Prince Regent liberally to contrib 
to the supplies necessary for the supp 
of the country, that no person would 
capable of refusing all support, and 
proposing to leave the Prince and 
country defenceless, and without | 
means of carrying on the war, or resist 
the enemy. He knew it was usual why 
questions of Supply were agitated, to 

a large range over the conduct of his }j 
jesty’s ministers, but he never bef 
knew an instance in which an amending 
was made to the general question fy 
supply to the crown. ‘To himself it 
a matter of indifference when the cond 
of his Majesty’s government was can 
sed, but he certainly thought the h 
gentleman might have found another 
portunity for his motion. At present 
did not think it a fit opportunity of enteri 
at large into the topic to which the ty 
gentleman had adverted, and_ show 
therefore content himself with saying, 
answer to what had passed, that he 
more fully confirmed, by every day’sa 
perience, of the soundness of the pri 
ciples which he had advanced in the 
parliament upon the subject of paper 
rency. Had the opinions of the bq 
gentleman and some of his friends { 
vailed, with reference to the same subje 
he had not the slightest doubt, that a fat 
blow would have been given to -the crei 
and commerce of the country, and to 
rising hopes of the liberties and int 
pendence of Europe. Such_ being ii 
opinion, he thought he could not do bet 
than immediately take the judgment 
the House upon the motion which li 
been made. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to correct li 
right hon. the ‘Chancelior of the Ex 
quer on one point. His hon. friend ¥ 
his amendment did not refuse supplit 
he only wished the House to pledge ite 
to an early consideration of the dep 
ciated state of the paper currency. 4 
principal object in rising, however, was! 
remind the right hon. the Chancellord 
the Exchequer, that he had forgotten 
answer two questions put by his hol 
friend; first, what was his opinion # 
the value of the Bank-note, compared wil 
the gold coin of the realm? and, seconil 
whether any agents were employed lj 
government to purchase the said coin? } 
so, he thought it was an act of flagra 
injustice to commence state prosecutidl 
against individuals, for crimes such as the 
state. itself committed. He protes 
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gainst the imputation of denying supplies 
together. He saw no reason, if the 
hmendment of his hon. friend were car- 
ied, why the House should not afterwards 
ro into a Committee of Supply. 
° The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
vas at all times ready to answer ques- 
ions of fact; but he would not answer 
nuestions of opinion, more especially of 
js own opinion of the opinion of others. 
Je begged in answer to the second ques- 
ion, to state distinctly, that no agent had 
pver been employed by government to 
purchase the coin of the realm; and fur- 
her, that so late as yesterday, a large sum 
ad been offered to him, which he had 
efused to purchase.—(A laugh.) 

Lord Milton did not mean to support 
he amendment of his hon. friend. He 

oncurred in opinion with him, that the 
ubject required a very serious discussion, 
and that it was the peculiar province of 
he House to guard the public purse. He 
was surprised, however, at the observation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the House had pledged itself yesterday 
o the Prince Regent, to grant the neces- 
sary supplies; the noble lord thought that 
it was perfectly understood that the Ad- 
dress did not pledge the House to any 
hing. 

Mr. H. Martin asked whether it was 
the intention of ministers to adopt any 
economical plan of reform, and retrench- 
ment of expenditure, in consequence of 
the Reports of the different Committees, 
which were then on their table ; if not, he 
should take an early opportunity of call- 
ing the attention of the House to those 
Reports, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had endeavoured to look’ into the 
subject with all the attention in his power, 
but he was not prepared to present any 
digested plan upon the subject. 

Mr. Whitbread wished the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to inform him of the 
amount of the gold offered to him, and 
whether it was the coin of the realm, and 
also what was the price. He thought the 
seller must be a very clumsy fellow to at- 
tempt to draw the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer into a breach of the law of the land— 
to endeavour to persuade him to an act 
which would subject him to imprisonment, 
if not to transportation. Certainly the 
right hon. gentleman had the Attorney 
General to protect him—(A laugh). _ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
leave to state, in reply, that it was not to 
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himself, but to a friend, that the offer 
was made. ‘The sum was 27,000 guineas, 
and the price, he believed, was about 25 
shillings each. 

The conversation then dropped, and the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was carried. 


TELLERS oF THE Excnequer.] Mr. 
Bennet asked, whether it was true, that 
the Tellers of the Exchequer had of- 
fered to resign a third of their profits during 
the war, and whether other persons hold- 
ing sinecures had made the same offer ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the marquisses of Buckingham and 
Camden had made that liberal and pa- 
triotic offer, but he was not aware that 
any other persons had done so. 


Treaties witH Russia and SwEDEN.] 
Lord Castlereagh presented the following 
Treaties : 


TREATY or Peace, UNIon, AND Frienp- 
SHIP, BETWEEN HIS Britannic Ma- 
JESTY AND THE EMPEROR OF ALL 
THE Russias; SIGNED AT OrEBRO 
THE 18TH OF JULY 1812, 


In the Name of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity. His majesty the King of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and his majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, being equally animated with 
the desire of re-establishing the ancient 
relations of friendship and good under- 
standing between the two respective 
states, have named for that purpose their 
plenipotentiaries, namely ; his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his majesty the King of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Edward Thornton, esquire, his 
plenipotentiary at the court of his ma- 
jesty the king of Sweden; and his ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias, Pe- 
ter de Suchtelen, general of engineers, 
quarter-master general, member of the 
council of state, inspector of the whole 
of the department of engineers, knight of 
the order of Saint Alexander Newsky, 
grand cross of those of Saint Wladimir 
and of Saint Anne of the first class, knight 
of the order of Saint.George of the fourth 
class, and commander of that of Saint 
John of Jerusalem; and Paul Baron de 
Nicolay, his gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber of the fifth class, charged with his 
affairs’ at the court of his majesty the 
king of Sweden, knight of the order of 
Saint Wladimir of the third class, and of 
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the royal order of the Polar Star of Swe- 
den; who, after the exchange of their 
respective full powers, drawn up in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing Articles : 

Articre I, There shall be between his 
majesty the King of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and his ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias, their 
heirs and successors, and between their 
respective states and subjects, a firm, true, 
and inviolable peace, and a sincere and 
perfect union and friendship, so that from 
this moment all cause of misunderstand- 
ing which may have existed between 
them, shall be considered as entirely 
ceasing and done away. 

Arricte II, The relations of friendship 
and commerce between the two countries 
shall be re-established on both sides, upon 
the footing of the most favoured nations. 

Articre III. If, in resentment of the 
present pacification, and of the re-estab- 
lishment of the good understanding be- 
tween the two countries, any power what- 
soever shall commit hostilities, whether 
against his Britannic Majesty or against 
his Imperial Majesty, the two contracting 
sovereigns engage to make common. cause 
for the support and security of their re- 
spective states. 

Articie IV. The two high contracting 
parties will endeavour to come to an un- 
derstanding and arrangement as soon as 
possible, as to all matters relating to their 
mutual interests, political as well as com- 
mercial. 

Articte V. The present treaty shall 
be ratified by the two high contracting 
parties, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in six weeks, or sooner, if pos- 
sible. 

In. faith whereof we the undersigned, 
in virtue of our full powers, have signed 
the present Treaty of Peace, and fixed 
thereto the seal of our arms. Done at 
Orebro, the 18th day of the month of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1812. 

Epwarp TFuornton. 

(L. 8.) 


SUCHTELEN. 
(L. 8.) 
Paut Baron ve Niconay. 

(L. Si) 


TREATY or Peace, Union, AND FriEND- 
SHIP, BETWEEN HIS Brirannic Ma- 
JESTY AND THE KING oF SWEDEN; 
SIGNED at OrgEBRO THE ISTH. OF 
Jury 1812. 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity. His majesty the King 
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[hi 
of the united kingdom of Great Briyj 
and Ireland, and his majesty the King; 
Sweden, being equally animated 
the desire of re-establishing the 
cient relations of friendship and go 
understanding between the two crow 
and between their respective states, ha 
named for this purpose their plenipotey 
tiaries, that is to say; his royal highng 
the Prince Regent, in the name and on} 
behalf of his majesty the King of th 
united kingdom of ' Great Britain and Ip 
land, Edward Thornton, esquire ; and hj 
majesty the King of Sweden, Lawreny 
baron d’Engestrém, one of the nobly 
of the kingdom of Sweden, minister ¢ 
state and of foreign affairs, chancellor 
the university of Lund, knight and con 
mander of the orders of the King, knigii 
of the royal order of Charles the thir 
teenth, Grand Eagle of the Legion of kh 
nour of France; and Gustavus baron & 
Wetterstedt, chancellor of the court, cor 
mander of the order of the Polar Star, o 
of the eighteen members of the Sweditj 
academy ; the which plenipotentiarie 
after having exchanged their fall powe 
drawn up in full and due form, har 
agreed upon the following Articles : 

Articte I, There shall be betwen 
their majesties the King of the unite 
kingdom of Great Britain and Irelani, 
and the King of Sweden, their heirs anl 
successors, and between their subjects 
kingdoms, and respective states, a firm, 
true, and inviolable peace, and a sincer 
and perfect union and friendship, so thi 
from this moment every cause of misum 
derstanding, which may have existed be 
tween them, shall be regarded as. entirely 
ceasing and done away. 

Articte II, The relations of friendship 
and commerce between the two kingdom, 
shall be re-established upon the footing a 
which they stood on the Ist day of Je 
nuary 1791 ; and all the treaties and ¢or 
ventions subsisting between the two cou 
tries at that epoch, shall be regarded # 
renewed and confirmed, and they are, by 
the present ‘Treaty, renewed and confirmed 
accordingly. 

Arricie Hi. If in resentment of tht 
present pacification, andithe re-establish 
ment of goud understanding between tht 
two countries, any power whatsoevé 
shall make: war upon Sweden, his majesl] 
the King of the united kingdom of Gret 
Britain and Ireland engages to take met 
sures, in concert with his majesty th 
King. ef Sweden, for the security and it 
dependence of his states. 
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ArtictE IV. The present Treaty shall 
be ratified by the two high contractin 
parties, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed within six weeks, or sooner if 

ossible. 

In faith whereof we the undersigned, 
in virtue of our full powers, have signed 
the present Treaty,.and have fixed thereto 
the seal of our atms. Done.at Orebro, 
the 18th day of@bt month of July in the 
year of our Lord 1812. 

Epw. THORNTON, 
(L. S.) 
Tue Baron D’ENGEsTROM. 
(L. S.) 
G. Baron DE WETTERSTEDT. 
(L. S.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 4. 


Gatway ELectron—Perition or Mr. 
Buake.] A Petition of Valentine Blake, of 
Menlo, in the county of the town of Gal- 
way, esq. was delivered in and read ; set- 
ting forth, 

« That, at the last election for a mem- 
ber to serve for the town and county 
of the town of Galway in the present par- 
liament, the petitioner and the hon. 
Frederick Ponsonby were candidates to 
represent the said town and county in par- 
liament; and that, by virtue of divers 
charters, there exists a corporation by the 
name of the mayor, sheriffs, free burgesses 
and commonalty of the town and county 
ofthe town of Galway; and the right of 
election of members to serve in parliament 
for the said town and county of the town 
of Galway is vested in the freeholders 
thereof, and also in the resident freemen of 
the corporation of the said town; and 
that, at such election, Francis Eagar and 
Thomas Browne esquires, were the then 
sheriffs and returning officer for the said 
town, James O«Hara, esq., was recorder of 
the said town, and the right hon. Dennis 
Bowes Daly mayor of the said town and 
Corporation; and tuat the said James 
OHara was counsel at the said election to 
the said returning officer, and at the same 
time assistant adviser and director of the 
proceedings of the said D. B. Daly, mayor 
as aforesaid; and that the said D. B. 
Daly, at and during the said election, was 
the partizan and agent of the said I. Pon- 
sonby ; and that, at and during, or a day 
or two before the said election, the said. 


Galway ElectionPetition of Mr. Blake. 
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of the said election, and in order to insure 
the return of the said F. Ponsonby, ad« 
minister to divers persons, being bis own 
tenants, peasantry, and dependants, the 
oaths called the freeman’s oaths, in a 
private and separate room to which 
the agents of the petitioner were denied 
access, and no persons admitted but the 
friends of the said F. Ponsonby ; and that 
such persons were admitted by the said 
D. B. Daly, mayor as aforesaid, by great 
numbers at a time, for the purpose of be~ 
coming ‘occasional voters, and in order to 
carry the election against the petitioner, 
contrary to the law of parliament and the 
rights of the petitioner ; and that several 
freemen would have qualified under the 
act 4th Geo. 1, c. 15, and wouid have 
voted for the petitioner at the election 
aforesaid, if the said D. B. Daly had not 
refused to administer the oaths of qualifica- 
tion to such persons, although the same 
were duly demanded to be administered 
by the said D. B. Daly; and that the 
sheriffs received the votes of many persons 
against the petitioner who were disqualified 
from voting, and of many persons who 
voted as freemen of the said corporation, 
and freeholders of the town and county 
of the town of Galway aforesaid, who had 
no right or title of voting whatsoever 
either as freemen or claiming‘to be free- 
men, or as having freeholds within the 
county of the said town; and that several 
persons voted for the hon. F. Ponsonby as 
freemen, who were non-resident, and not 
even freemen de facto, and without evi- 
dence by the proper officers of their ad- 
missions according to law; and that many 
persons were permitted to vote for the 
said F, Ponsonby, although there was no 
legal evidence of the admissions of such 
persons entered on.stamps, as required by 
the Irish act passed in the 13th and-14th 
year of his present Majesty, or by other 
stamp acts, some or one of them ; and that 
many persons were permitted to vote for 
the said F. Ponsonby whose admissions 
had never been entered on stamps; and 
that divers voters who, at the said election, 
voted for the hon. F. Ponsonby, were 
Roman Catholics ; and that the certificates 
of their qualification, and their quali- 
fication itself, was irregular and de- 
fective, the same not having been made 
or granted by or before magistrates or 
persons duly authorised to-act in granting 
or allowing the same; and that the oaths 


D. B. Daly, then and still mayor of the:f¥equired by law to be taken, in order to 


said town of Galway, did, for the purposes” 
( VOL, XXIV. ) 
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for a member to serve in parliament, were 
not duly administered by or in the pre- 
sence of the proper magistrates, officer or 
officers, appointed to administer the same ; 
and that, after the teste of the writ of sum- 
mons to parliament, and at and during the 
election aforesaid, the said F. Ponsonby, 
by himself, friends, agents, and others on 
his behalf, and particularly by the said 
right hon. D. B. Daly, then and still 
mayor of the said town of Galway, did 
present and allow, and promise to present 
and allow, to divers persons having votes 
at such election, money, meat, drink, en- 
tertainment, gift, and reward, in order 
that the said hon. F. Ponsonby might be 
elected to serve in parliament for the town 
and county of the town of Galway afore- 
said; and that, by the said several and 
other undue means, the said F, Ponsonby 
obtained an apparent majority of votes 
over the petitioner at the said election, 
and has been returned as duly elected, al- 
though the petitioner had a legal majority 
of votes in his favour, and ought to have 
been returned to serve in parliament for 
the said town and county of the town of 
Galway; and praying the House to de- 
clare the election of the-said F. Ponsonby 
for the said town and county of the town 
of Galway void; and that the said return 
may be amended or altered, by striking 
thereout the name of the said F. Ponsonby 
and inserting in the place thereof the name 
of the petitioner, and that the petitioner 
may be declared duly elected and re- 
turned to represent the town and county 
of the town of Galway in this present par- 
liament, or to make such other order for 
the petitioner’s relief in the premises as 
the House, in its wisdom, shall think fit.’’ 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
upon the 11th of February. 


Tue Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RE- 
SPECTING THE Marquis OF WELLINGTON. ] 
Lord Castlereagh presented the following 
Message from the Prince Regent : 

“« GroreE, P. RP. 

“The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
having taken into his consideration the 
eminent and signal services performed by 
general the marquis of Wellington on so 
many occasions, and particularly in the 
glorious battle of Salamanca, is desirous of 
bestowing such a mark of national munifi- 
cence on general the marquis of Welling- 
ton as may enable him to sustain the high 


honours which his Royal Highness has 
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thought proper to confer on him and his 
descendants. 

“The Prince Regent recommends, 
therefore, to the House of Commons the 
adoption of such measures as may be ne 
cessary for the accomplishment of this 
most important object. G. P. R.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 7. 


Prince Recent’s MeEssAGE RESPECr. 
ING THE Marquis or WELLINGTON] 
The order of the day being read, for tak 
ing into consideration his Royal High. 
ness’s Message, respecting the marquisa 
Wellington, 

The Earl of Liverpool said :—In rising, 
my lords, to propose an Address in answer 
to his Royal Highness’s most gracious Me. 
sage, for the purpose of expressing yout 
lordships’ concurrence in forwarding his 
Royal Highness’s intention, I am sure] 
should be wasting your lordships’ time, 
if | were to say one word in recommends 
tion of such a motion. After the able and 
eloquent speech of my noble friend (earl 
Bathurst) on a former evening, in moving 
the thanks of this House to that gallant 
and distinguished general, and after the 
able speeches of other noble lords, and of 
the noble marquis opposite (Lansdowne), 
upon the same occasion, it would be im- 
possible, my lords, for me to add one er 
pression which could evince more of my 
own admiration, or raise a higher opinion 
of the noble marquis’s conduct. At the 
same time, I will venture to occupy: 
small portion of your lordships’ attention 
in stating a few circumstances respecting 
this great general, which I think are em 
titled to consideration. His Royal Highnes 
has stated, that in wishing to confer upon 
the noble marquis, by an act of munif- 
cence, what will enable him to support his 
merited dignities, he has taken into coP 
sideration the signal services the noble 
marquis has performed for his country, 
and these services, so constant and ul 
wearied, cannot be too much valued. Fat 
four campaigns, my lords, has the marquis 
of Wellington devoted the powers of bis 
body and mind, to the conduct of the wt 
in the peninsula. In the course of thi 
period, he has been opposed to the mos 
celebrated and experienced of the French 
generals, to Soult, to Victor, to Jourdat, 
to Massena, and te Marmont, and n0§ 

3 
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only, my lords, has he been opposed to 
all these, but he has overcome them. = In- 
deed, when we reflect that the whole of 
this period has been devoted to the cause 
of his country, without the exception of a 
day, when we reflect what privations he 
must have endured, that no considerations 
of personal ease could divert him from his 
object, that no fatigue, that no considera- 
tions of private policy could shake him in 
the discharge of these important public 
duties, we are led to wonder at that 
strength both of body and of mind which 
could support him under all these circum- 
stances, and for so long aperiod. The 
marquis of Wellington, my lords, is justly 
sensible of the high honours which’ have 
been conferred upon him, for no greater 

erhaps ever fell to the lot of any man ; 
eight times he has received the thanks of 
parliament, and in six out of those eight 
times he was commander in chief. But in 
respect to any pecuniary compensation, 
independent of the reward which on a 
former occasion was voted by the legisla- 
ture to lord Wellington, instead of having 
had, during all these campaigns, any op- 
portunity of increasing his fortune, he has, 
1 believe, on many occasions experienced 
its diminution. I shall not detain your 
lordships further, than by proceeding to 
make that proposition which I am con- 
vinced will be unanimous, because it is 
one in which you are called upon to con- 
cur, in justice to lord Wellington, and to 
yourselves. Because, my lords, in confer- 
ring upon lord Wellington a reward for his 
past and distinguished services, you only 
do that to which he is entitled as an indi- 
vidual; and when you take care to re- 
ward so great and undisputed services in 
such an individual, you adopt the wisest 
policy for the preservation and security of 
your country. 1 may here add what more 
properly comes first under consideration 
in another place, that it is the intention of 
government to propose a grant of 100,000l. 
to be vested in landed property, for the 
use of the noble marquis and his heirs, 
and in such manner as will be more par- 
ticularly described in the act for that pur- 
pose.—The noble earl concluded, by 
moving an humble Address to the Prince 
Regent, thanking him for his most gracious 
Message, and assuring him that their 
lordships will most readily concur in car- 
tying his Royal Highness’s intentions into 
effect. 

Lord Holland had no disposition to 
make any observation upon the present 
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motion, after the able and just mode in 
which the marquis of Wellington’s distin- 
guished services had been described ; in 
every word of which he most heartily con- 
curred. He had only to remark that the 
proposition of the noble earl liad his entire 
approbation, and he felt satisfied in hear- 
ing the statement and extent of the grant 
intended, and the manner in which it was 
meant to be appropriated. 

‘ The Address was then agreed to nem. 

iss. 


Vice CuancEttor’s Bitt.] Lord Hol- 
land was desitous of submitting to their 
lordships’ attention, a motion for further 
information respecting the Bill introduced 
by the noble and learned lord (Redesdale). 
The noble and learned lord, on a former 
night, had expressed his intention to op- 
pose every proposition for delay. But he 
(lord Holland) was no further desirous of 
delay, than that before the House passed 
a measure of such importance, they 
should have every information requisite to 
form their judgment upon it. He, there- 
fore, intended to move for the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire into the causes of de- 
lay, in the decision of suits in the Court of 
Chancery. He was the more desirous of 
having this information before them, as it 
would enable the House better to decide 
upon the propriety of the Bill, and give 
time for the attendance of several noble 
lords who, no doubt, would be desirous of 
delivering their sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. There were many objections he 
entertained against this measure, which he 
would not enter into at present, but which 
would probably be stated upon the third 
reading ; and he trusted the noble and 
learned lord would so far accede to a full 
consideration of his intended measure, as 
to postpone its final consideration till after 
the holidays. In themean time he should 
make the motion of which he had given 
notice, and against which, he believed, 
there could be no objection. 

Lord Redesdale did not rise to oppose 
the motion of the noble lord, but he could 
assure the House, that no information 
could be derived from the Report alluded 
to, capable of altering their opinions upon 
the measure which he had the honour to 
propose. Their lordships would recollect 
that this subject had been under their con- 
sideration for nearly three years; that a 
committee had been appointed, who were 
unanimously of opinion that the eyil com- 
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plained of required immediate remedy ; 
and that the same committee, composed 
of persons of all others most competent to 
suggest aremedy, bad recommended the 
measure now proposed. With respect to 
the motion of the noble Jord, it only went 
to the production of a Report which had 
little connection with the causes and 
grounds of the present measure. The Re- 
port was made by a committee appointed 
to enquire into the causes of delay in the 
proceedings of the Court of Chancery, 
and chiefly arose, he believed, out of a 
disposition to ascertain whether the causes 
in that court had increased. The causes 
in that court had certainly increased, and, 
from the increase of causes in all the 
courts below, the Lord Chancellor was 
precluded from deriving that assistance 
from the judges, which was given to my 
lord Hardwicke and others. But the in- 
crease of causes in the Court of Chancery 
did not apply to the increase of Appeals 
and Writs of Error in the House of Lords, 
The arrear of these Appeals and Writs of 
Error was enormous ; it now amounted to 
more than 270, which would require from 
12 to 13 years to decide, according to the 
mode in which these causes had been 
hitherto decided, without taking into cal- 
culation the aécumulating arrear which 
would take place in the interval. This 
delay in the decision of Appeals was a 
growing evil, and one of enormous magni- 
tude and great grievance to the suitor.— 
The noble and Jearned lord next proceeded 
to notice the hardships of many individual 
cases, where the parties were put to the 
most serious loss and the greatest incon- 
venience. In one instance, the rents and 
profits now depending, in consequence of 
delay, amounted to 30,0001. and, in others, 
his lordship shewed what injurious effects 
might result from a further delay on the 
death of the parties. The measure pro- 
posed by the present Bill had been dis- 
cussed in the last session, and neither the 
noble lord, nor any other peer, had then 
suggested any alteration in lieu of the 
present. When the Bill miscarried in the 
other House, he had promised to bring it 
forward this session; and, in now pro- 
posing it to their lordships’ consideration, 
he had kept his word and discharged his 
duty. It was intended that a Vice-Chan- 


cellor should attend to the business of 
Chancery, while the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack sat from ten till three 
o’clock, for three days in the week, decid- 
How- 


ing cases now before the House. 
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ever early this Bill might pass, a conside- 
rable part of the session was likely to 
elapse before it could be carried into 
effect. He was, therefore, inclined to op- 
pose any measure whatever likely to pro- 
duce delay, but at the same time he 
could not object to the motion of the noble 
lord. 

Upon the order of the day being read 
for going into a committee upon the Bill, 

Lord Holland again rose, and addressed 
the House upon the subject of this mea- 
sure. He was the more induced to state 
his sentiments, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the noble and learned lord, 
The noble and learned lord had intimated 
his surprize, that no other measure had 
been proposed by him instead of that 
recommended inthe present Bill. With 
respect to himself, he did not consider his 
knowledge equal to the task; and he 
deemed the argument a little extraordinary 
which would infer, that because he did 
not possess that legal knowledge which 
was most competent to suggest the fittest 
plan to be adopted, it was to be inferred 
that he could not consistently state his ob- 
jections to the one proposed. ‘The noble 
and learned lord would do him the justice 
to recollect, that on a former occasion he 
had not publicly, but. privately, commu- 
nicated to him his objections to the pre- 
sent measure. ‘his was, however, 2 
serious subject, as it allected the state and 
the law of the country ; and although he 
was afraid he might discover ignorance in 
his own ideas respecting it, yet, when he 
saw the noble and learned lord so anxious 
to push this measure in the absence of 
those who could have more ably pointed 
out its impropriety, he felt himself’ parti- 
cularly called upon to express his objec- 
tions to the Bill. With respect to all that 
had been stated as to the magnitude of the 
evil complained of, and, the immediate 
necessity for its being remedied, he and 
the noble and learned lord were perfectly 
agreed; but he entertained very serious 
objections against the mode now recom- 
mended, not because it would be an uncon 
stitutional measure<=no, he had formerly 
stated that this would be a material alte- 
ration in the constitution of this country, 
and certainly he thought so stil] —but with 
all the admiration he ever should cherish 
for the British constitution, he would be 
ever ready to acquiesce in any alteration 
which should be proved to be necessary, 
and likely to be effectual for the purposes 
for which it was intended. He begge 
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in speaking upon this subject, to be plain- 
Jy understood, and that when he meation- 
ed his objections, he meant them not to 
apply to the noble and learned lord who 
presided on the woolsack, for whom no 
one could entertain a higher opinion. 
With regard to that high office, no one 
was more anxious that it should be reward- 
ed with a salary commensurate to its im- 
portance, and its utility in the constitu- 
tion. In saying this, nevertheless, he la- 
mented that a part of the income of that 
oflice arose from bankruptcies—from the 
distressed property of the subjects of the 
country. Notone farthing of this income 
did he desire to see retrenched; but it 
would be more satisfactory to the person 
filling that high office, that this portion of 
his income should arise tohim by a direct 
grant in another manner. Perhaps if an 
oflicer were appointed to administer the 
bankrupt laws, instead of the lord chan- 
cellor, it might reiieve that high officer so 
much as to enable him to dispatch the bu- 
siness of that House and the Court of Chan- 
cery. But he felt strong objections to the 
division of the office of lord high chancel- 
Jor itself. ‘That office he regarded as one 
most important in the state, and one most 
useful tothe country. As it was now con- 
stituted, it could not be filled by an 
incompetent person; it must be filled by 
one deeply imbued with legal knowledge; 
and he left it for the House to consider 
how important it must ever be to the state, 
that such a person should have a seat in 
the councils of his sovereign, and how 
useful it must be to the country that the 
head of the law should be dignified by 
such a station in the government. He 
was not speaking these sentiments with 
consideration to the conduct of the noble 
aud learned lord on the woolsack ; but 
when he looked to future times, he was ap- 
prehensive that the consequence of this di- 
Vision of the office would be, that the lord 
high chancellor would become a mere po- 
litical character in the state, and that the 
vice-chancellor would be the real and 
only legal decider of the law. ‘There 
might be other means of remedy more ef- 
fectual, and not likely to be attended with 
mischiefs greater than those it was intend- 
ed tocure. He instanced the relief. the 
lord chancellor might experience in al- 
tering the administration of the law re- 
specting bankruptcies. The noble and 
learned lord who spoke last was entitled 
tomuch praise for the attention he had 
Paid to the alteration of a part of the law 
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similar to thet of bankruptcy; and he 
trusted he would pursue his intention of 
supplying the remedies which had been 
so often applied to the shame of the legise 
lature—-he meant temporary acts of ine 
solvency. ‘That measure of the noble and 
learned lord would require the appointe 
meut of a distinct court, and he did not 
perceive why a similar and distinct provi- 
sion might not be made in the case of 
bankrupts. 

Lord Redesdale had no desire to have 
this measure passed through parliament 
before the holidays ; but under the consi- 
deration of its necessity, he tiusted their 
lordships would agree to its passing that 
House, in order that it might go to the 
Commons as speedily as possible. With 
respect to the objection mentioned by the 
noble lord, as to the division of the oflice 
of chancellor, it must be recollected, that 
still the lord high chancellor would be 
constantly occupied in the decision of most 
intricateand important points of law before 
that House. It was impossible, therefore, 
that the oflice could be filled by an incom- 
petent person, any more than in its pre- 
sent constitution. The lord chanceilor 
would then equally, as now, be under the 
observation of the public ; and, consider- 
ing the importance of his legal know- 
ledge in the advice of the crown, it was 
highly improbable that any minister 
would venture to appoint any other than 
a person whose talents and learning fitted 
him for the situation. The noble lord had 
suggested the propriety of separating the 
administration of the bankrupt law from 
the office of chancellor; but cases of 
vital consequence to the commerce of the 
country, more so than all the cases put to- 
gether in the courts below, came before 
him for decision; and it would be per- 
haps dangerous to this department of the 
law, if the adjudication of these cases 
were committed to any other jurisdiction. 
—With regard to the salary of the new 
judge, there were other sources from 
whence it might be paid, without burthen- 
ing the people. It would be considered, 
that the property of suitors, by various ace 
cidents, fell into the hands of Chancery, 
and had created a fund of considerable 
magnitude. The amount of this property 
now vested in the bank of England, ex- 
ceeded 400,000/. and it would not require 
half of that sum to create a permanent 
salary for the vice-chancellor, and there 
could be no objection to the application 
of that fund for the purpose. 
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The Bill then passed through a Com- 
mittee, and was ordered to be reported to- 
morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 7. 


Petition From Leicester CLERGY RkE- 
sPECTING THE Roman Carnotics.] Mr. 
Lee Keck presented a Petition from the 
archdeacon and clefgy of the archdea- 
conry and county of Leicester, setting 
forth, 

«« That the archdeacon and clergy afore- 
said, take the liberty of stating to the 
House, that although they have hitherto 
been passive observers of the growing 
claims of our Roman Catholic brethren, 
the period is now arrived when silence 
might seem to sanction those general 
claims of freedom from all disabilities, which 
they beg leave to oppose for the following 
reasons ; viz. that the repeal of the restric- 
tive statutes, graciously intended to pacify 
the discontents of the Roman Catholics, 
hath only served to render their discon- 
tents less peaceful ; that civil privileges 
awarded to them as the ultimatum of their 
desires, and, upon their own avowal, as 
closing the doors of parliament against 
them, were received with a secret reserve 
of being only pro hac vice, and have 
opened a still wider door for future de- 
mands: that concessions seem only to 
have begotten fresh concessions, to be re- 
peated till nothing be left to be conceded, 
and that in the original formation of a 
civil government, the Roman Catholics 
might perhaps demand the allowance of 
their claims, but in one already formed, 
and whose constitutional laws are funda- 
mentally hostile to such claim, they can 
only be granted upon the principle of ex- 
pediency, and as an experiment which is 
pregnant with danger to civil and religious 
liberty, and therefore not to be hazarded ; 
and that the petitioners do not and cannot 
consider this question in a political view, 
to the exclusion of religious principles, all 
the actions of moral agents being in one 
sense, and that the only guarantee of in- 
tegrity strictly of a religious nature, not 
less so in the cabinet than in the church ; 
and that the resistance of the petitioners 
is not founded merely upon any difference 
in the creeds of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics considered in the abstract, but 
upon the nature of this difference as in- 
volving tenets of exclusive salvation, 
foreign allegiance, and infallibility of ge- 
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neral councils; that the baneful influence 
of these tenets is not to be ascertained from 
the exterior of society in Protestant esta- 
blishments, where the number of Roman 
Catholics is comparatively small, not in 
Great Britain, where they are kept in 
check by the strong arm of Protestant 
power; but in Popish governments, by 
the persecutions of all without the pale of 
their own Church, but exclusive of facts, 
that their tenets are so incompatible with 
the civil and religious liberty of our con- 
stitution that they cannot harmonize to- 
gether, there can be no communion of 
amity and unity between them ; and is it 
to be imagined that the possession of poli- 
tical power will operate as a soporific on 
tenets always active in self-aggrandize- 
ment, and never quiescent unless in a state 
of compression ; and that the petitioners 
cannot by any casuistry conscientiously 
pronounce a religion to be corrupt and 
idolatrous, yet appear to support it; re- 
nounce communion with it as erroneous, 
and yet do any thing that may contribute 
to the spread of its errors; invest its 
members with honour and power which 
may render their example more attractive, 
Without participating in the corruption 
and idolatry of those who may thus be 
misled; and that the principles avowed at 
the Revolution, recognized and interwoven 
in the very texture of the Coronation Oath 
ever since, and with most religious firm- 
ness adhered to by the father of his peo- 
ple, our most gracious, venerable, and 
beloved monarch, throughout his very ar- 
duous reign, embolden us to hope that no 
peculiarity of times and circumstances 
will lead to the removal of those sacred 
bulwarks by which our ancestors have 
happily secured the safety of the Church, 
the throne, and the Protestant community 
at large ; and that however desirious the 
petitioners may be to conciliate the esteem 
and prove their charity for their Roman 
Catholic brethren, by acquiescing in 
their claims, yet the paramount duty of 
preserving the existing establishments de- 
nies them that satisfaction, and obliges 
them to declare, in conjunction with the 
great mass of the Protestant population of 
the empire, and it is humbly hoped of 
Protestant Houses of Lords and Commons— 
Nolumus Leyes Anglia mutari.’?—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 


Great Grimssy ELecrion—PEtITION 
or Evectors,] A Petition of Charles Low: 
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free burgesses, voters, and electors of the 
borough of Great Grimsby, in the county 
of Lincoln, who were voters and voted at 
the last election for members to serve in 
this present parliament for the said bo- 
rough of Great Grimsby, on behalf of 
themselves and others, free burgesses and 
voters of the said borough of Great 
Grimsby, was read ; setting forth, 

« That, at the last election for the bo- 
rough of Great Grimsby, on the 6th of 
October 1812, John Henry Loft, esq., 
Ebenezer John Collett, esq., Sir Robert 
Heron, bart., and John Peter Grant, esq., 
were candidates; and that the said peti- 
tioners, who have thereunto signed their 
names, were then and now are free bur- 
gesses and voters of the said borough, and 
voted at the said last election; and that, 
on the 5th of October last, being the day 
preceding the election, William Wardale, 
esq., the mayor of the said borough, and 
returning officer, held a full court of 
mayor, aldermen, common councilmen, 
and burgesses of the said borough, at which 
said court the said W. Wardale did par- 
tially and corruptly, wilfully, unlawfully, 
and of his own authority, admit certain 
persons to the freedom of the said borough 
who were not entitled thereto, and did 
neglect and refuse to submit to the consi- 
deration and judgment of the said court, 
the claimed right of such persons to be 
admitted to their freedom, which by the 
constitution and usage of the said borough 
he ought to have done; that the said W. 
Wardale did also partially and corruptly, 
wilfully, unlawfully, and of his own autho- 
rity, refuse to admit certain other persons 
who were entitled and claimed at the said 
full court to be admitted freemen of the 
said borough, to their freedom therein, 
some of whom had been declared, decided, 
and established by a Committee of the 
House to have such claims, rights, and 
titles, and did also neglect and refuse to 
submit to the aldermen, common council- 
men, and burgesses of the said borough, in 
the said full court assembled, the rights 
and claims of such persons to be admitted 
to their freedom of the said borough, and 
Which, by the constitution and usage of 
the said borough, he ought to have done ; 
that the said W. Wardale did wilfully, 
partially, corruptly, illegally, and of his 
own authority, in direct violation of the 
laws of the realm, the constitution and 
usage of the said borough, and also 
in wilfal Opposition to the decisions of 
Commitiees of the House, and which 
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decisions had been established by Or- 
ders and Resolutions of the House, per- 
sist in discharging the said full court of 
mayor, aldermen, common councilmen, 
and burgesses on the evening of the said 
5th of October, although he then knew 
that many persons who had rights and 
claims to be admitted to their freedoms of 
and in the said borough were then waiting 
and remaining in the said borough for that 
purpose, who had spoken to him the said 
W. Wardale thereupon, and to whom he 
had given his promise that the said full 
court should be adjourned until the next 
morning, as was usually and heretofore 
the case, and on which day, being Tues- 
day, it ought to have been held: but he, 
finding that the whole, or nearly so, of the 
persons then within the borough, who 
were likely to vote for the said sir R. 
Heron and. J. P. Grant, whose cause and 
interest he had most publicly and glaringly 
espoused, had gained their admissions, he, 
by the most determined, wilful, and fla- 
grant injustice, discharged the court, not 
only without putting it to the consideration 
and judgment of the aldermen, common 
councilmen, and burgesses, but in direct 
and positive opposition to the almost una- 
uimous claim of them all, upon a motion 
put by one alderman, a burgess, and se- 
conded by another alderman, a burgess, 
to have it adjourned to the next morning, 
as by law and the custom and usage of 
the ssid borough he ought to have done, 
but he actually did order the discharge, 
and did discharge the said court accord- 
ingly without any adjournment ; and that, 
on the next day, the Gth of October last, 
being the day of election, great numbers 
of persons having undoubted rights and 
claims to be admitted to their freedoms 
of the said borough, did make application 
to and demand of the said W. Wardale, 
in court, to hold a full court, that they 
might be legally admitted, and did demand 
and claim to be so admitted to their free- 
dom of the said borough, without which 
they were incapable of using their elective 
franchises and birth-rights at the said 
election for members to serve in this pre- 
sent parliament, and which said demands 
and applications for the said full court 
and admissions to the freedom of the 
said borough were supported by great 
numbers of the aldermen, common coun- 
cilmen, and burgesses, to prevent such 
wilful, determined, and flagrant acts of in- 
justice; but the said W. Wardale, did 
most wilfully, wantonly, vexatiously, core 
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ruptly, partially, illegally, and of his own 
authority, refuse to hold such full court 
for the admission of the said persons to 
their freedoms of the said borough, and 
did refuse to put their claims for their 
admissions to their freedoms of the said 
borough to the aldermen, common coun- 
cilmen, and burgesses then and there 
assembled, but did most wantonly, vexa- 
tiousiy, and corruptly refuse to grant them 
their said freedoms of the said borough, 
and did proceed to the election without 
attending to those persons who unim- 
peachably claimed their freedoms by the 
unquestionable rights of birth, marriage, 
and servitude, which claims and demands 
were many times repeated in the course 
of the said 6th of October by the said 
parties, and by burgesses on their behalf, 
which said claims and demands the said 
W. Wardale constantly resisted and re- 
fused, as also to put their said claims and 
demands to the judgment of the said alder- 
men, common councilmen, and burgesses 
so assembled for their decision, which, 
according to the usage and customs of the 
said borough of Great Grimsby, he ought 
to have done ; and, for the neglect of so 
submitting the said claims to the said 
aldermen, common councilmen, and bur- 
gesses so assembled, the said W. Wardale 
could not use the plea of ignorance, hav- 
ing been a gownman on the bench, and 
taking an active part and opposition to 
John Simpson the mayor and returning 
officer of the said borough in July 1802, 
when the said John Simpson took upon 
himself to decide like claims and rights 
without submitting them to the judgment 
and decision of the aldermen, common 
councilmen, and burgesses then and there 
assembled, for which the House, to mark 
its indignation, and to be a warning and 
example to other mayors and returning 
officers of the said borough of Great 
Grimsby, did commit the said John Simp- 
sun, the then said mayor and returning 
officer, to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate: 
That the said W. Wardale, at and during 
the said last election, did act most par- 
tially and corruptly in the execution of 
his said office of returning officer, and did 
at the poll reject the votes of many per- 
sons having right and rights to vote at the 
said election, and who tendered their votes 
for the said J. H. Loft and the said E, J. 
Collett esquires, and which votes he, as 
such returning officer at the said election, 
ought to have received and admitted on 
the poll; and the only reasons that they 
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were not so received and placed on the 
said poll, were his own acts of injustice, 
partiality, and corruption, in not holding 
the full court for their admissions to their 
freedoms of the said borough, and some of 
which persons had been decided to have 
legal rights by a decision of a Committee 
of the House on a former Petition being 
tried: That the said W. Wardale, the 
said mayor and returning officer, did, at 
the said last election, receive and admit 
on the said poll, for the said sir R. Heron, 
bart., and J. P. Grant, the votes of divers 
paupers, felon-convicts, non-resident or 
foreign freemen, and others who had no 
right to vote at the said election, and 
which votes he, the said W. Wardale, as 
such returning officer, ought to have re- 
jected: That persons having rights to vote 
at the said last election, and who went for 
the purpose of tendering their votes for 
the said J. H. Loft, and E. J. Collett, were 
prevented going into the hall by armed 
persons, stationed at the door by the said 
W. Wardale, the said returning ofiicer, 
and never could tender their votes; and 
that the said sir R. Heron, bart., and J. P, 
Grant were, and each of them, by himself, 
his agents, managers, and others, on their 
and his behalf, before, at, and during the 
said election, and before and during the 
poll taken at the said election, guilty of 
the most open and_ notorious bribery and 
corruption of the electors of the said bo- 
rough, to give their votes for them and 
each of them the said sir R. Heron and J. 
P. Grant, and to refuse and forbear to give 
their votes for the said J. H. Loft and E. 
J. Collett, in order that they the said sit 
R. Heron and J. P. Grant might be re- 
turned members to serve in this present 
parliament for the said borough: That 
the said sir R. Heron and J. P. Grant, 
and each of them, by himself his agents 
and managers, and by other persons on 
his and their behalf, at and during the 
said election, and previous to the same, 
did, by gifts, loans and rewards, and by 
threats, promises, agreements and secu- 
rities for gifts, loans and rewards, corrupt 
and procure, and attempt to corrupt aa 
procure, divers persons, being electors of 
the said borough, to give their votes at the 
said election for them the said sir R. [eron 
and J. P. Grant, and each of them, that 
they the said sir R. Heron and J. P. Grant 
might be elected and returned membels 
to serve in this present parliament for 
the said borough; that they and each ° 
them also did, by gifts, loans and rewards 
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193] 
and by threats, promises and agreements, 
and securities for gifts, loans and rewards, 
corrupt and procure, and attempt to Corrupt 
and procure, divers persons being electors 
of the said borough to refuse and forbear 
to give their votes at the said election for 
the said J. H. Loft and E. J. Collett, that 
the said sir R. Heron and J. P. Grant 
might be elected and returned for the 
said borough: That the said sir R. Heron, 
bart., and J. P. Grant, and each of them, 
by himself, his agents, managers, friends, 
and other persons on his and their bebalf, 
were guilty of the most open and public 


bribery and corruption, in giving sums of 


money, and promises and securities for 
sums of money to the corporation, and to 
and for the use and benefit of the corpo- 
ration and corporators, such corporators 
being voters, and having had votes in the 
said last election for the said borough, and 
that they were also guilty of bribery and 
corruption in giving sums of money to and 
for the use and benetit of the said borough 
previous to, at, and during the said last 
election of members to serve in this pre- 
sent parliament for the said borough, in 
order that they the said sir R. Heron and 
J.P. Grant might be elected and returned 
members to serve in this present parlia- 
ment for the said borough: That the said 
sir KR. Heron and J. P. Grant did, afier the 
dissolution of the last parliament, and 
after the issuing of the writ for the elec- 
tion of this present parliament, and at and 
during the said last election, by themselves 
aud their agents, managers and friends, 
and by others on their behalf, and at their 
charge, and each of them, by himself, his 
agents, friends, and managers, and by 
others on his behalf, and at his charge, 
vive, present, and allow to divers persons 
having voices in the said election, and to 
and for their use and benefit, money, 
neat, drink, entertainment, and provision, 
and make presents, gifts, rewards, and en- 

tertainments, and promises, agreements, 
obligations, and engagements, to give and 

allow money, meat, drink, provisions, pre- 
sents, rewards, and entertainments to and 

for divers persons having voices in the said 

last election, and to and for the use, ad- 

vantage, emolument, benefit, profit, and 

preferment of such persons, in order that 

they the said sir KR. Heron and J. P. Grant 

might be elected and returned, and for 

their being elected and returned mem- 

ers to serve in this present parliament 

for the said borough, contrary to the com- 

mon laws and customs of parliament, in 
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violation and defiance of the standing 
order and orders of the House, and of the 
laws and statutes of this kingdom, particu 
larly an Act of the 7th and 8th of king 
William 3, intituled, An Act for prevent- 
ing charge and expence in the elections 
of members to serve in parliament, an Act 
of the 2d of king George the 2d, intitled, 
An Act for the more effectual preventing 
bribery and corruption in the elections of 
members to serve in parliament; an Act 
of the 49th year of his present Majesty, 
intitled, An Act for bettersecuring the in- 
dependence and purity of parliament, by 
preventing the procuring or obtaining of 
seats in parliament by corrupt practices 5 
and that the said sir R. Heron and J. P. 
Grant did each of them declare to those 
persons having voices in the said election, 
and which statements were made previous 
thereto, that they had the interest of two 
peers of parliament, by which means they 
acquired an undue influence over many of 
the voters who would otherwise have 
voted for the said J. H. Loft and E. J. 
Collett ; and that by this unconstitutional 
mode, in violation of the orders of the 
House, and by other undue influence and 
means which were used, many votes were 
lost to the said J. H. Loft and E. J. Col- 
lett, for the purpose of the said sir R. 

Heron and the said J. P. Grant being 
elected and returned members to serve in 
this present parliament for the said bo- 

rough: that by the above-stated and other 
unlawful means the said sir R. Heron and 

J.P. Grant obtained a colourable majority 

over the said J. H. Loft and E. J- Collett 

of votes upon the poll of the said last elec. 

tion, and were returned members to serve 

in this present parliament for the said bo- 

rough of Grimsby, to the very great in- 

jury of the petitioners, and many other of 
the legal electors of the said borough, in 

manifest violation of their privileges and 

rights, and in open defiance of the laws 

and freedom of¥election: tbat the peti- 

tioners humbly conceive that the said J. 

H. Loft and the said E. J. Collett had the 

greatest number of legal and uncorrupted 

votes at the said last election; and pray- 

ing, that the House will be pleased to take 

their most peculiarly hard case under their 

most serious consideration, and that they 

will grant them such relief as tothe House 

may seem meet.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 

on the 16th of February. 


Supsury ELECTION —- PETITION OF 
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Freemen.] A Petition of the rev. John 
Newman, clerk, Thomas Fenn esq. John 
Addison esq., Robert Anderson, Robert 
Daking, Henry Hayward, John Holman 
the younger, Joseph Herbert. the elder, 
Jobn Burkitt, Edward Burkitt, James Ab- 
litt the elder,and John Barker the younger, 
freemen of the borough of Sudbury, in 
the county of Suffolk, was read ; setting 
forth, 

«That, previously to, and at, the last 
general election, the petitioners were 
freemen of the said borough of Sudbury, 
and had, and claimed to have, a right to 
vote for members to represent the said bo- 
rough in parliament ; and that, at the said 
last general election, sir John Cox Hippes- 
ley bart. and Charles Wyatt esq., were 
candidates, and were returned as members 
having been duly elected for the said bo- 
rough; and that, after the teste of the 
writ of summons for the election of proper 
persons to represent the said borough of 
Sudbury, and before the said election, and 
also at and during the time of the said 
election, and before the return made, the 
said Charles Wyatt did, by himself, and 
by his agents and friends, with his privity 
and consent, and by his directions, and on 
his behalf, give to divers electors of the 
said borough, or persons being, or claim- 
ing to be, electors of the said borough, 
and having votes at such election, money, 
meat, drink, entertainment, and provision, 
and the said C. Wyatt, hisagentsand friends, 
with his privity and consent, and by his 
directions, did also make and give such 
persons, so having votes as aforesaid, pre- 
sents, gifts, rewards, and entertainments, 
and did also, previously to and at the time 
of the said election, make promises and 
agreements, and enter into obligations and 
engagements, to give and allow such per- 
sons money, meat, drink, provision, pre- 
sents, rewards, and entertainments, in or- 
der that the said C. Wyatt might be elect- 
ed as one of the representatives in parlia- 
ment for the said borough; and that, by 
reason of such conduct, the said C. Wyatt 
acted in defiance of the standing orders of 
the House, and in violation of the laws and 
statutes of the realm, and thereby the pe- 
titioners submit to the House that the said 
C. Wyatt became and was incapable of 
being returned or elected to serve in par- 
lament for the said borough; and that 
the petitioners submit to the House, that 
the said C. Wyatt, having so become le- 
gally incapable of being returned and 
elected as one of the representatives for 
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the said borough, such votes aswere given 
to him and in his favour are and ought to 
be considered as null and void; and that 
the return and election of the said C, 
Wyatt, ought also to be considered as null 
and void; and that the said C. Wyatt 
ought to be deemed no member duly 
elected for the said borough; and pray- 
ing, that a day may be appointed by the 
House for taking the premises into consi- 
deration, and that the election of the said 
C. Wyatt may be declared null and void, 
and his incapacity to sit and vote as mem- 
ber for the said borough of Sudbury, be 
declared, and that the House will other. 
wise grant to the petitioners such relief in 
the premises as to the House shall seem 
meet,” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on Tuesday the 16th of February. 


Haslemere Election. 


HastemereE Evection—Perition or 
Messrs. Graves.] A Petition of Richard 
Graves and of Samuel Colleton Graves, of 
Hembury Fort, in the county of Devon, 
esquires, was presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

«That, at the last election of members 
to serve in this present parliament for the 
borough of Haslemere, in the county of 
Surrey, the right hon. Charles Long, fo- 
bert Ward esq., and the petitioners, were 
candidates; and that George Frederick 
Gordon, who then exercised the office of 
bailiffof the said borough, and acted as re- 
turning officer thereof, did, after a poll had 
been duly demanded at the said election, 
postpone the commencement thereof un- 
necessarily and illegally to the next day 
at 12 o’clock, under a false pretence, for 
the purpose of harassing the petitioners 
by delay ; and that the said G, I’. Gordon 
was, at and before, and during, the said 
election, guilty of gross and corrupt pat- 
tiality in favour of the said C. Long and 
R. Ward, to the injury of the petitioners, 
and did, by himself or his agent, after 
the dissolution of the last parliament, 
and the issuing the writ for the said 


election, and previous to the closing o 


the poll, allow, or cause or procure 
to be given and allowed, by various ways 
and means, to divers persons who ha 
or claimed a right to vote in the said elec: 
tion, money ineat drink entertainment 
and provision, and did make, and allow (0 
be made, promises to give and allow 
money meat drink and provisions to such 
persons, or to the use and benefit of such 
persons, in ordcr to obtain their vote # 
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the said election for the said C. Long and 
Rk. Ward; and that the said C. Long and 
R Ward, by themselves or their agents, 
their friends or their adherents, after the 
teste of the writ, before and during the 
said election, by various ways and means, 
did give, allow, and promise and permit 
to be so given, allowed, and promised, 
money meat drink provision and enter- 
tainment to divers persons, or to and for 
the use of divers persons claiming a right 
to vote at the said election, in order to ob- 
tain their votes, contrary to the express 
law of the land; and that the said G. F. 
Gordon, as such returning officer, did il- 
legally admit divers persons to vote at the 
said election for the said C. Long and R. 
Ward, who had no legal or good right to 
vote at such election, and rejected and 
disallowed the votes of several persons 
who had a good and legal right and title 
to vote at such election, and who tendered 
themselves to vote for the petitioners, and 
whose votes ought to have been received 
and entered on the poll; and that divers 
other persons, who were duly qualified to 
vote at the said election, and who were 
then and there present at the time and 
place of the said election, who were ready, 
willing, and desirous to vote for the peti- 
tioners, were intimidated by threats, and 
were thereby and otherwise prevented by 
the said C, Long and R. Ward, or their 
agents or others on their behalf, from 
giving their votes for the petitioners as 
they otherwise would have done; and 
that, by the aforesaid illegal and corrupt 
conduct of the said G. F, Gordon, as such 
returning officer, and by the said unlawful 
and corrupt practices of the said C. Long 
and R. Ward, by themselves, or by their 
agents or others on their behalf, the said 
C. Long and R. Ward obtained a colour- 
able majority over the petitioners, and 
procured themselves to be returned for 
the said borough, to the prejudice of the 
petitioners, and in violation of their 
rights; whereas the petitioners allege 
that they had a majority of good and 
legal voters, who were willing to vote for 
them, and tendered their votes ; and that 
the petitioners ought to have been re- 
turned for the said borough ; and that the 
said C. Long and R. Ward were not duly 
and sufficiently qualified by law to serve 
In parliament for the said borough, and 
that they are also disqualified from being 
elected as members of the House by the 
Pensions and places d : 

: possessed by them or 
cither of them, or to and for their use and 
3 
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benefit, contrary to the usage and pri- 
vileges of the House, and to the express 
law of the land; and praying, that the 
said C. Long and R. Ward may be de- 
clared not duly elected, and that the pe-~ 
titioners may be declared duly elect- 
ed, and the return amended accordingly, 
and that the petitioners may be allowed 
such relief as to the House shall appear 
meet.” 

Ordered, to be taken into consideration 
upon the 18th of February. 


Appress For CoMMUNICATIONS RE- 
SPECTING THE Stave ‘Trave.] Mr. 
Wilberforce, observing that there had been 
recently published in the daily prints 
some circumstances of a nature calculated 
to excite the attention and anxiety of all 
those who felt an interest in the complete 
accomplishment of that most important 
object, the Abolition of the Slave ‘Trade, 
and that it was highly advisable that the 
most satisfactory information relative to 
these circumstances should be laid before 
parliament, moved “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before this House, copies of 
all communications from the governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from the 
governor of the islands of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, received since the capture of 
those settlements respectively, so far as 
they relate to the carrying on of the 
Slave Trade in those settlements, or in 
any of the neighbouring islands.” 

Mr. Browne said, he did not rise to op- 
pose the motion, but he could not refrain 
from saying that if an excuse were want- 
ing for that sort of evasion of the Abolition 
Bill, of which the honourable member 
complained, it was to be found in that 
system of recruiting in Africa which had 
been lately established under the authority 
of government for the purpose of filling 
up the ranks of the Black regiments in 
the West Indies; a system which, while 
it had the effect of reviving, nay and of 
perpetuating all the evils of a trade which 
had been characterised as inhuman and 
unjust, had, at the same time, the effect of 
inducing in the eyes of Europe, a doubt 
of the sincerity and good faith of our in- 
tentions on the great question of the abo- 
lition of that trade, and at a time, too, 
when as his Majesty’s ministers had before 
informed the House, they were using 
their utmost endeavours to effect a general 








co-operation in the total abandonment of 
the trade, upon which that amelioration 
in the state of Africa which we contem- 
plate must mainly depend. It was no 
answer to say, that the object of this re- 
cruiting establishment was to procure free 
persons only. He was ata loss to know 
where persons were to be found in Africa 
to exercise any discretion upon the ques- 
tion of enlistment, but admitting it to be 
practicable ; still, as the procuring of men 
there was the object in view, and as that 
object might be accomplished by means 
not unlike the means resorted to during 
the continuance of the trade, which it 
would be out of the power of the govern- 
ment there to controul or prevent, that 
of itself, should have been a motive suffi- 
cient to prevent this evil establishment, 
at least with those who sincerely felt 
anxious to see the practical benefits of 
the abolition manifesting themselves in 
Africa. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that as no 
objection was made to the production of 
the papers moved for by the hon. gentle- 
man near him, whatever foundation there 
might be for the apprehension of the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, would 
be a subject better fitted for discussion 
on some future day when these papers 
might be on the table of the House. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know whether or 
not, in spite of our efforts to prevent it, 
the Portuguese and Spaniards did not 
carry ona traffic for slaves with the Bri- 
tish colonies—a traffic composed of piracy 
and oppression ? He wished a!so to make 
another inquiry connected with this in- 
teresting subject. We had a chain of 
fortsin Africa, which, during the existence 
ofthe Slave Trade, were used as depots 
for slaves. He was positively informed, 


that during last summer, the governors of 


some of these forts actually supplied no 
less than 47 Portuguese vessels with 


slaves. Had steps been taken by govern- 
ment to put an end to this shameful 
abuse ? 


Lord Castlereagh expressed his regret 
atnot being able at that moment com- 
pletely to satisfy the hon. gentleman’s 
enquiries. He could assure him, however, 
that the exertions of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment had been used most sincerely to pre- 
vail upon those countries with which they 
had any influence to concur in termi- 
nating this abominable traffic. He trusted 
that these countries were inclined to 
‘adopt the measures suggested to them for 
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that purpose, and that the trade would 
soon be wholly suppressed. With respect 
to the statement made by the hon. gentle- 
man, relative to the conduct of the go- 
vernors of some of our forts in Africa, all 
he could say was, that the information al- 
luded to by the hon. gentleman had not 
come within his knowledge, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the forts mentioned by the hon, gentle- 
man were under consideration at the time 
of Mr. Perceval’s death, but the change 
of government, which followed upon that 
event, prevented, as yet, any further con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know whether 
the government had received any cominu- 
nication respecting the breach of the 
Abolition Act by the governors of any 
of these forts ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, there had been one 


| communication to that effect, made to the 


naval commander upon that station, but 
upon investigation it was found to have 
been groundless. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. Wilberforce proceeded to move for 
further papers connected with the same 
subject. He confessed that he had listened 
to the speech of the hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Browne) with some disquiet, as, in the 
early part of it, there seemed an intima- 
tion similar to that which had so frequentiy 
been urged in parliament against the abo- 
lition itself, namely, that the existence of 
an enormity in one place justified the 
practice of an enormity in another. This 
disquiet, however, was removed by the 
conclusion of the hon. gentleman’s obser 
vations. With respect to the scheme of 
enlisting Africans on the coast, to fill up 
the black corps in the West Indies, he 
confessed that he was acquainted with the 
original intention of carrying that scheme 
into efiect, and that he thought it was ac- 
| companied by guards sufficient to prevent 
it from being abused. How far these guards 
had actually turned out to be adequate to 
their object, was certainly a question of 
considerable importance ; and one which 
ought to be investigated deliberately, and 
| not incidentally. But at any rate, it ap- 
| peared to him that all idea of compu 
sion—of slavery—was wholly out of the 
question.—With respect to the conduct of 
our navy on the African station, it had 
been such as reflected upon it the highest 
credit. Even the common sailors had res 
fused to share the wages of iniquity ; in one 
case in particular, in which a number 
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unfortunate African slaves, men, women, 
and children, had been discovered hidden 
on board a vessel professedly laden with 
cattle. These wretched beings had been 
induced to conceal themselves and to ab- 
stain almost from breathing, by the master 
of the vessel, who told them, that if they 
were discovered, they would be killed and 
eaten. ‘They were, however, discovered 
and released, and this occurrence afforded 
an additional proof of that humanity by 
which our naval officers and seamen were 


no less distinguished than by their bravery, | 


and the eminent services they had ren- 
dered to their country. As to the abuses 
that were alleged to have crept into the 
enlisting for the black corps, he repeated 
that they ought to be enquired into, and 
if they really existed, to be stopped. 
But he confessed he did not believe, that 
with the guards which had been devised, 
any such abuses could prevail. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That there be laid 
before this Ilouse, copies of all communi- 
cations received by the lords commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty from the chief 
naval officer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
so far as they respect the carrying on of 
the Slave Trade in that settlement, or in any 
of the neighbouring islands,’’—Ordered. 


Grant To THE Marquis or WELLING- 
TON.} The House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
Prince Regent’s Message, relative to the 
marquis of Wellington. On the Message 
being read by the chairman, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in calling the 
attention of the House to the Message 
Which his Royal Highness had been graci- 
ously pleased to lay before them, he might, 
he believed, feel and express a confidence 
that, at least upon the principle of the 
Message, there could exist but little, if any 
variety of opinion. There was, he was 
Convinced, no person who then heard him, 
that could feel any unwillingness to repay 
the services of so gallant and so distin- 
guished an officer as the marquis of Wel- 
lington, with every title of honour that 
the crown could confer, and every pecu- 
Mary reward the country could afford to 
bestow, Whatever difficulty there might 
exist in the calculation of what was due to 
MS services, and what was due to the na- 
tion; whatever might be the limits they 
would feel it necessary to lippese upon 
the principle of the Message, and the gene- 
Fosity that dictated it, upon the claims of 
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the gallant general, upon his signal services, 
upon his high merits and great achieve- 
ments, there could exist no difference of 
opinion. The House should recollect, that 
the honours which had been hitherto con- 
ferred on lord Wellington by his sovereign, 
were not sought for by him; that such 
honours were not conferred merely for the 
gratification of the individual, to be worn 
by him as memorials of his military greate 
ness, and testimonies of his sovereign’s re- 
gard, they were conferred as an example 
to others—that they might feel those mo- 
tives to noble exertion, to gallant seryice, 
and military fame, which could not fail to 
hold out a generous excitement to every 
person that had the happiness to live under 
our free and happy constitution. Ho- 
nours of such a nature should be always 
conferred less with a view to the indivi- 
dual than to their general effects; but the 
House must also feel, that in conferring 
such honours, there was at least an im- 
plied engagement that they should be 
neither burthensome nor painful tothe per- 
son who received them, but conferred in 
such a way as to make them worthy both 
of the crown and of the people. The ho- 
nours with which the marquis of Welling- 
ton had been graced, were not merely 
bestowed by the crown, but were called 
for by the voice of the nation. And he 
might say with truth, that the sanction 
and approbation of that Iouse had followed 
so closely upon the gift of the sovereign, 
that the honours of the brave general were 
not less under the sanction of parliament 
than of the crown. By such conduct they 
had, at least, marked the extent of his 
claims. Lord Wellington, though yet a 
young man, though much he hoped of 
his valuable life would be yet spent in the 
service of his country ; however, young 
as he was, he had received more testi- 
monies of his sovereign’s favour than any 
subject who lived before his time, not ex- 
cepting even the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough. It was the singular fortune of that 
distinguished officer, that in addition to the 
rewards and honours bestowed by his sove- 
reign, he had received upon six different 
occasions what was not less flattering or less 
honourable, the thanks of that House:—on 
lord Wellington, who was younger in years 
but not in experience, the thanks of that 
House had been conferred not less than 
eight times, six of which had been for his 
services on the peninsula, where he was 
opposed, not as he had been before to an 
Indian enemy, but to armies long accus- 
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tomed to victory, to armies commanded 
by men of the first military talents, trained 
in the school of danger and experience, 
confident of success, for they had been 
accustomed to conquest, with their laurels 
fresh and yet blooming round them. Such 
were the armies, such were the captains 
whose laurels withered before the bright- 
ness of his fame. Fortunately for the 
world, those laurels had been transplanted 
to another region where they would 
flourish, he hoped, for ever, not for the de- 
struction of mankind, but for the protec- 
tion of their liberties and their religion, 
and their rights. Never did the country 
produce a man who had received so large 
a measure of parliamentary and national 
approbation. No man had been ever so 
greatly and so justly distinguished. In 
the peninsula, taking alltogether, his cata- 
logue of successes unchequered by any 
thing to diminish their glory, was the 
greatest that any individual ever before 
had to boast of. Those successes were in 
the recollection of the House. Every per- 
son who heard him must recollect the 
battle of Busago, in which a victory was 
gained over nearly double numbers ; the 
battle of Fuente de Honore, and other 
battles which, if not fought immediately 
under his eve, were fought atleast under his 
direction; also the battle of Albuera; but, 


above all, the attack upon the bridge of 


Almarez, conducted by general Hill, 
under the direction of lord Wellington. 


Soult confessed, that from the moment of 


that successful attack, the measures he had 
planned with Marmont were completely 
deranged. The army of Spain was forced 
to act in two divisions, and its generals 
were prevented from their intended co- 
operation. It was indeed true, that his 
splendid course of military successes was 
not unchequered by retreat. Retreat, 
however, was not defeat: and in the re- 
treat to which circumstances obliged him, 
he still gave evidence that the resources 
of a great mind did not forsake him. In 
short, within the space of four years, he 


had beaten the proudest marshals of 


France. He had beaten Marmont, he had 
beaten Soult, who was himself considered 
as a host; he had beaten Massena and 
Ney, and Jourdan, In no one instance 
did he lead a British army into the field, 
in which they were not crowned with 
glory and success. He presented the new 
and grand spectacle of four years suc- 
cesses, without any of the disasters that 
are naturally attendant upon military 
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operations. It was not necessary to press 
|these things upon the attention of the 
House, they were in the recollection of 
every person. The questions now for 
them to consider were; first, What was 
the policy; and, 2dly, What were the 
means of rewarding such services? With 
respect to the policy of rewarding military 
services, although there were many ques- 
tions of policy, in the consideration of 
which he would not refer for examples to 
the councils of the enemy, there could not 
however be a better policy than theirs, in 
so far as it regarded rewards for military 
iservice. Let them look toFrance; could 
they find in that country one general of 
any merit, who was not loaded with all 
the rewards and the honours that it was 
inthe power of their ruler to confer? 
Different, indeed, far different were they 
from the rewards and the honours of the 
gallant marquis; different in the grace 
that belonged to them; different in the 
services that gained them, and in the 
principle on which they were bestowed. 
They, it was true, were highly rewarded, 
but their rewards were such as the brave 
Wellington would disdain to accept. A 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) had 
truly stated upon a former occasion, that 
though placed at the head of the Portu- 
guese army, the pay attendant upon 
which situation was not less than 8,000/. a 
year, when asked to accept that pay, he 
answered, that whatever services were in 
his power, he would be always willing to 
perform for Portugal; but as he received 
the pay of his own sovereign, he would 
not accept of it from another. The pay 
had been suffered to accumulate in the 
expectation that his feelings might at some 
time be prevailed upon to accept it. He 
was apprised that the money. was to be 
delivered to him, but with a generosity 
never before excelled, with the noble 
self-denial of a soldier, he begged it should 
be disposed of for the Portuguese army.— 
Reverting to the system of the French 
army, the noble lord observed, that not 
only were the successful officers of that 
army rewarded with such honours 4 
could be bestowed on them, but with pos 
sessions (which it was a disgrace to ace 
cept) granted out of the countries which 
they had devastated, in pursuance of that 
unjustifiable principle on which modem 
France had uniformly acted, of making 
the territory of one sovereign afford the 
means of desolating the dominions of ano- 
ther—Happily a different system pre 
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yailed, and he trusted would ever prevail 
in this country. The troops of Great 
Britain went forth to fight for the interests 


and tranquillity of other nations as well as | 


of their own; and their officers, although 
they might accept the honours conferred 
on them by the legitimate sovereigns of 
the countries in whose cause they were 
contending, were not disposed to avail 
themselves of any pecuniary advantage, 
unless it flowed from the country to which 
they belonged.—He now came to consider 
what, under all the circumstances of the 
case, it appeared to him to be becoming 
in parliament to grant in the present in- 
stance. If he had to consider lord Wel- 
lington’s services in a similar point of 
view to that which called forth the muni- 
ficence of parliament on a former occasion 
—if he had to consider them under cir- 
cumstances similar to those under which 
lord Nelson’s services had been considered 
—if such a calamity had occurred as the 
death of the noble marquis (and no greater 
calamity could befall the country than 
the loss of such a treasure); if the noble 
marquis were by such a melancholy oc- 
currence put out of the reach of the fur- 
ther favour of the crown and the further 
notice of parliament, he should then, in 
submitting a proposition to the Committee 
on behalf of the noble marquis’s family, 
be influenced by a very different feeling ; 
but, considering that lord Wellington was 
comparatively young in the service, con- 
sidering that he was placed in a great 
crisis, which had, indeed, principally 
arisen out of the noble lord’s own exer- 
tions in the peninsula; considering that 
he might yet render important advantages 
to his country and to the world, he was 
not willing, however high his merit, that 
the honours of the crown and the bounty 
of parliament should be at once exhausted 
upon him. Under these circumstances 
he was anxious to submit to the Commit- 
tee such a proposition as should at once 
mark their sense of his great and glorious 
services, and their recollection that he 
might, and in all probability would, ex- 
perience the further favour of the sove- 
reign and the further bounty of parlia- 
ment. An additional motive to a concur- 
rence in the vote which he should have 
the honour to propose, and which he was 
sure that the Committee would seize with 
avidity, was, that by a happy coincidence 
of circumstances, the manor of Wellington, 
from which the noble lord derived his 
title, had passed from its furmer owne 
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into the possession of an individual who 
would be too happy, if parliament agreed 
to the proposed vote, to surrender it in 
order that it might be handed down to 
posterity, as the spot granted by the legis. 
lature in testimony of their approbation of 
the services of that illustrious individual 
by whom that title was first assumed. 
With this view, he was persuaded that the 
Committee would deem that he best dis- 
charged his duty by proposing that a sum 
of money shculd be vested in trustees for 
the purchase of lands to descend with the 
title of Wellington, and to be enjoyed by 
the future representatives of the noble mar- 
quis. He would, therefore, not trespass 
further on the time of the House, but con- 
clude with moving, ‘© That it is the opi- 
nion of this ommittee, that a sum, not 
exceeding $00,000L be granted to his 
Majesty, to be vested in trustees, for the 
use of the marquis of Wellington and such 
other persons on whom the title of marquis 
of Wellington shall descend, and to be 
employed in the purchase of Jands, tenes 
ments and hereditaments to accompany 
the said title, and that the said sum be 
issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever.” 

Mr. Whitshed Keene did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the motion. In all 
military cases, when a reward was asked, 
proper attention should be paid in propor- 
tioning it to the quantity of forces by 
which the achievement had been per- 
formed ; but the success of the marquis of 
Wellington, esnecially considering the 
means he had at his disposal, had far sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations, 
Considering the price of landed property, 
he did not conceive the present grant as 
too considerable, and when he reflected 


| that the marquis of Wellington’s services 


were warm in the minds of every one, he 
even thought that the House might have 
gone farther. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that however 
strong the claims of lord Wellington might 
be, he could not think that they were 
much advanced by the advocacy of the 
noble lord or of the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. The noble lord had 
dwelt, with much satifaction, on the pecu- 
liar advantages and blessings of our happy 
constitution, under which such opportuni- 
ties were afforded of rewarding merit ; 
but before this praise was entirely ac 
quiesced in, there were two considerations 
which presented themselves to those who 
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lic property—namely, the merit of the 
claimant in the first place, and in the se- 
cond, one of not inferior importance, out 
of what fund the proposed remuneration 
ought to come. Qa this last point he was 
of opinion, that while such enormous funds 
were in the hands and at the disposal of 
government, and while the amount of 
taxation was so great and so complicated, 
as to render its collection in a great de- 
gree impossible—while all this was the 
case, ministers ought to be ashamed to 
apply to the public purse. In the re- 
sources and the patronage they possessed, 
there were surely abundant means of re- 
muneration; and it should be recollected, 
that when there was a general outcry 
against the number of sinecure places, the 
ready and constant answer was, that these 
places in the bands of government enabled 
them to reward the services performed by 
the servants of the public. 
the defence, there could be no doubt that 
the funds accruing from those places 


should be appropriated as they were said | 


to be. But there was also another fund on 
which it would have been more becoming 
in ministers to have drawn—he meant the 


If this were | 
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Droits of Admiralty, which strictly ought | 


to be appropriated to reward the services 
of naval oflicers, except where they were 
applied to the purpose which had been 
stated the other night, of indemnity in the 
case of American captures, in the event 
of a peace with that power. But when 
this fund was employed in grants to the 
princes of the blood, who did not hesitate 
to accept of them, and in other purposes 
equally foreign from their original and 
proper designation, he then thought that 
it might also be found fit to apply them 
on the present occasion also. With re- 
spect to the conduct of the noble marquis 
who was the subject of the present motion, 
the«noble lord had told them that re- 
treat was no proof of demerit; unques- 
tionably not; and there were many in- 
stances on record of late years, in which 
retreats had been conducted in such a 
manner, and under such circumstances, as 
placed them far beyond the most bril- 
Jiant victories; but this was the first time 
he ever heard that there was merit or 
glory in a most disastrous retreat. He was 
not perfectly sure that the military hospi- 
tals had not been abandoned, but from all 
that could be known from returns, private 
letters, &c. there was reason to believe 
that the losses incurred in the retreat 
from Burgos were not much less than in 
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that of general Moore. Though a retreat 
might be no proof of demerit on the part 
ofa general, he could not think it fur- 
nished grounds on which to call for par- 
liamentary remuneration. To him, as a 
man of a plain way of thinking, it appear- 
ed, that the results of the campaign had 
heen disaster and defeat. The victory of 
Salamanca appeared to be a_ victory 
forced upon lord Wellington. After that 
victory he could wish it to be explained 
whether it was good conduct to proceed 
against Burgos, whether in the conduct of 
that sieve there was a want of ability in 
the commander, whether the project was 
a bad one, or whether the ministers of this 
country had given him positive orders to 
advance against it without furaishing him 
with the means of taking it. In one of 
lord Wellington’s dispatches there wasa 
singular paragraph; “ Your lordship is 
aware I had little hopes of success at 
Largos ; yet after the battle of Salamanca 
it was necessary to proceed against 
Burgos, to ensure the success of the cam- 
paign.”” Thus, then, the consequence of 
that victory was disaster. le did not 
wish to undervalue the services of Lord 
Wellington, but the victories he bad gain- 
ed in Spain had none of the characteristics 
which distinguished those of the duke of 
Marlborough. The advantages that ge 
neral gained he retained ; yet it was not 
till after the decisive battle of Blenheim 
that parliament rewarded his services. 
Now inthe peninsula it had been observed, 
and by military men too, that marquis 
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gained the battle of Salamanca, there 
would have been infinitely more hope than 
there was after those events had taken 
place, seeing the Spaniards had not joined 
us with that spirit with which ministers de- 
luded themselves, and would fain delude 
the House to believe in existence. The 
reverse of this appeared to him to be the 
fact, and therefore he thought the case of 
the peninsula more deplorable than ever. 
He wished to move, “ that the considera- 
tion of the grant be deferred ull after the 
holidays.” 

Mr. Rebinson observed, that though the 
hon. baronet had professed his ignorance 
of military atkiirs, he had nevertheless 
dealt with no sparing hand in military 
cansures. The hon. baronet’s opiniens 
were so erroneous, that he could not pos- 
sibly conceive how he had formed them, 
or where he bad procured his information. 
He had talked indeed of military autho- 


rities, but without naming them, and he | 


was aware that it would be useless to 
press the hon. baronet on that head. He 
had asserted that Ciudad Rodrigo had 
been stormed before a breach had been 


effected ; the contrary was notorious ; a | 


breach had been first effected, and that 
breach, although most gallantly defended, 
was stormed afterwards ; nor did he think 
that all the anonymous military authorities, 


3% F ) quoted by the hon. baronet, could point out 
ot FE tohim any other way of taking a town. At 
im | Badajoz two breaches had been effvcted, 
we a and it was owing to the attention of the 
ed, » enemy being diverted by a front attack 
ve > on those very breaches, that general Pic- 
yin - tonsucceeded in converting his false at- 
ot ee tack on the castle into a real one—a case 
: -_ not unfrequent in war, and always within 
e jl the calculations of the general, as was the 
at ee cae with the marquis of M ellington. 
Nich be same mistake seemed as if fatally to 
‘ach fe follow the hon. baronet when talking of the 
ne y — on Burgos, for ne less than five 
‘aos. a had been effected in that fortress, 
con ee 2» S4Pping and mining. It was true the 
the fy “orming did not succeed, because the 
de ~ was most bravely and ably de- 
aia t + ge indeed such a resistance sel- 
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J not 








his astonishment. Where could the hon. 
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baronet possibly have got his information ? 
He had talked of our hospitals having been 
abandoned ; in this, however, he could 
assure him, that he had been completely 
misinformed. Some few of our sick, 
whose removal would have been attended 
with certain death, bad been, perhaps, 
left behind in the hospitals, as was usual 
in such cases; but he could assure the 
hon. baronet for his satisfaction, that the 
retreat had been effected in the most 
complete order. There was no haste, 
no trepidation, no uncertainty ; the mea- 
sure had been foreseen, formed a part 
of a general plan, and ali the neces- 
sary precautions had been taken. The 
enemy did not come up in force against 
our army—there were only partial affairs 
between the van-guards and the rear- 
guards, and the amount of the loss on 
each day, except the last, had been trans- 
mitted by the marquis of Wellington, and 
regularly inserted in the Gazette. On 
that last day, the noble general had in- 
deed mentioned that our troops had suf- 
fered severely, but nothing very disastrous 
could be concluded from that expression, 
as the distant cannonading had lasted only 


one day, and asthe enemy had afterwards 


desisted from following our troops.—Ad- 
vertipg next to the hon. baronet’s hisio- 
tical recollections, the hon. gentleman 
was sorry to find that in this he was no 
more at home than be was on military af- 
fairs.—The hon, baronet had stated that it 
was not till after the battle of Blenheim 
that the duke of Marlborough had receiv- 
ed parliamentary remuneration; it was a 


| fact, however, that long before that battle, 


and as early as the 10th of December in 
the year 1702, the duke ef Marlborough 
had received from parliament an annuity 


| of 5,0001.;* and Blenheim was, besides, 





the first victory of any importance he had 
obtained. Not so with the marquis of 
Wellington: it was not for the victory of 
Salamanca alone that the vote of 100,0001. 
was demanded for the noble marquis. 
The whole of his life had been devoted to 
the service of his country. All the advan- 
tages obtained in Spain were owing to his 
military genius, and if ever there was a 
case which called for an expression of na- 
tional gratitude, it was the case of the 
marquis of Wellington. 

Sir Frederick Flood was sorry that the 
defalcation in the revenue, during the two 





* See the Parliamentary History, vel. 
6, p. 57. 
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Jast years, prevented him from making 
the motion he at first intended to submit 
to the House, which was to double the 
sum proposed to be voted for lord Wel- 
lington, besides a monument to be erected 
in the country which gave him birth, he 
meant Ireland, for he was Ireland’s pride 
and England’s hope. It was cruel to im- 
pose titles on men who had served their 
country, without at the same time giving 
them the means of supporting them, He 
was now 3 marquis: he might next be 
made a duke, without the means of sup- 
porting those high dignities. It was a 
maiden grant, and ought to be vigorously 
executed (a laugh.) We should have in 
this metropolis a Wellington-house, as 
well as a Marlborough-house, and he 
should give his most hearty assent toa 
proposition for such an object. 

Mr. Protheroe, ina maiden speech, said 
he should not follow the noble lord, or 
the hon. baronet, through the military 
details into which they had entered ; but 
he must say, that he thought the hon. ba- 
ronet had been guilty of the indiscretion 
which he unfoundedly charged on the 
marquis of Wellington—he had made an 
attack where there was no breach. Had 
the hon. baronet considered the subject 
with more deliberation, he must have 
seen, that there might be such a thing as 
a bold advance without rashness, and a 
skilful retreat without disgrace. He 
thought the House should cheerfully agree 
to}the Message of the Prince Regent. 
Even posthumous honours were useful, and 
were paid to the immortal lord Nelson, as 
a stimulus to naval exertion: but with 
how much greater satisfaction should we 
be struck, if we could see the Nelson of 
the army,—the man whose name, like his, 
might become the common appellative of 
a hero,—living among us, and reaping the 
honours due to his services, in the munifi- 
ficence, the admiration, and affection of 
his countrymen? He hoped that nothing 
would interfere to detract from that muni- 
ficence, and to diminish that admiring af- 
fection. ‘The hon. baronet had alluded to 
the distresses of the country ; but, al- 
though he thought himself as well ac- 
quainted with them, at least with the 
mercantile distresses, as the hon. baronet, 
he should not enter on the topic at present, 
as a fitter time would by and bye occur 
for that discussion: he felt as deeply 
for them, and wished as ardently to relieve 
them, as any of those persons who most in- 
dulged in lamentations over them ; yet he 
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thought, with respect to those distresses, 
that there was a time to speak of them, 
and atime to forbear. And he was sure, 
that the commercial interests of the coun- 
try would feel indignant, were they to 
hear that their distresses stood in the way 
of the munificence of parliament. Instead 
of looking upon these distresses as a rea- 
son for a small or inadequate remunera- 
tion to lord Wellington, he would recom. 
mend to his Majesty’s ministers a rigid 
economy in the several departments of the 
state and in the public expenditure, and 
this was the source from which he thought 
that a well-timed generosity might most 
effectually arise. By an union of the one 
and other, this would not only be a great 
and a powerful, but a prosperous, an 
united, and a happy nation. 

Lord Cochrane expressed his regret, that 
instead of internal warfare, a system of 
external annoyance was not adopted, 
which, he contended, would be productive 
of the greatest advantages to the country, 
and would not only be more serviceable to 
the cause of Russia, but would enable go- 
vernment to dictate terms of peace to Buo- 
inaparté. This the noble Jord thought so 
| plain, as to preclude the necessity of de- 
' monstration. He concluded by assenting 
|to the motion, as he was convinced that 
‘lord Wellington had done every thing 
which he could possibly have done, under 
all the circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

Mr. Whitbread had had the misfortune 
to differ heretofore with a majority of the 
House, both with respect to the merits and 
services of lord Wellington, and the re- 
muneration which was bestowed upon 
them. With respect, however, to the 
| grant which was now proposed, it met 
| with hisentire approbation. By acceding 
to this vote, he did not conceive that he 
was expressing any opinion with respect 
to the situation of things in Spain: he at 
present wished to be considered as having 
consented to the vote merely in conside- 
ration of lord Wellington’s own merits. If 
he had differed in opinion with others 
when the thanks of the House were asked 
for lord Wellington after the battle of Ta- 
lavera, it was not because he did not think 
that the battle of ‘Talavera was a great af- 
fair, but because he thought that lord 
Wellington had got his army into a great 
scrape, and that his army had fought 
bravely and extricated him. But he did 
not wish now to repeat what he had 
thought or said on former occasions. He 
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913] 
was not a military man; and when he was 
called on in his place to decide on the 
merits of military men, it was hisduty togive 
the best opinion which he could form under 
all the circumstances of the case. It was 
the less to be wondered at that he had not 
formed a correct estimate of the merits of 
lord Wellington at that time, as his plan 
had not developed itself till the first re- 
treat of marshal Massena, which led to 
operations at last terminating in the battle 
of Salamanca. By this developement he 
had stamped his character as a great ge- 
neral. The operations of both the French 
and the Inglish generals were masterly. 
It had been acknowledged by lord Wel- 
lington, that he had never seen a more 
masterly retreat than Massena’s; and the 
emperor of the French was understood to 
have been well pleased with that retreat. 
It had in particular been recorded of the 
part which marshal Ney had had in that 
affair, that it was one of the most merito- 
rious military retreats ever known. With 
respect to the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz and Burgos, never was more con- 
summate valour and desperate courage 
shewn than on these occasions. At the 
siege of Badajoz, Philippon, and his brave 
troops, did every thing it was possible for 
men to do, before surrendering ; but by 
the masterly conduct of the British, and 
ina particular manner by the efforts made 
by general Picton, that important fortress 
fell into the hands of Jord Wellington. In 
war, the commander who attempted such 
daring achievements as these had only to 
show that they had succeeded to justify 
the undertaking them. He must pity the 
brave men who fell in the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo; but my lord Wellington had 
succeeded in that undertaking; and by 
that noble daring he had saved many lives 
which would have been ost at other places, 
so that the waste of lives during the whole 
campaign was on that account less than if 
that siege had not taken place. The plan 
of lord Wellington had been brought toa 
close, at the battle of Salamanca. He be- 
lieved he had never intended to fight that 
ba‘tle; he was then in full retreat, and de- 
termined to continue that retreat. The 
most skilful manoeuvring took place on 
both sides for two days, till at the last an 
Opportunity was given him, by the fault 
of the French general, which led to the 
victory, The pursuit of the French was 
carried on for some time, and at last 
abandoned. Its object was the liberation 
of Madrid, and that object had been at- 
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tained. He had beaten Marmont, Mas- 
sena, and the pretended king of Spain ; 
and he thought that by the taking of Ma- 
drid he would rouse that spirit in the 
Spaniards, which then lay dormant, and 
which is still Jatent. He hoped that they 
would begin to do better than they had 
formerly done. He afterwards advanced 
and commenced the siege of Burgos, and 
during that advance he believed that ge- 
neral Clause] had shewn himself a worthy 
antagonist. Inthe siege of Burgos he had 
certainly failed,—not because he had not 
made both breaches and assaults ;—for, 
from the account of the gallant Dubreten 
himself, which be had that day seen inthe 
newspaper, it appeared that no fewer than 
five breaches and assaults had been made, 
—but because these breaches and assaults 
had all been successfully withstood. An 
hon. gentleman who had spoken before 
him, and who always spoke well on 
every question (Mr, Robinson), took off 
from the merit of lord Wellington, by not 
stating the case as it exactly was. Whe- 
ther the siege of Burgos was proper or not 
was a military question, which it was 
not for him to decide; but he was 
bound to suppose that lord Weilington 
had good reasons for the siege. After 
what he had seen, he thought it was no 
wonder if he expected to make up in cele- 
rity what he wanted in strength. He cer- 
tainly bad in the course of this campaign 
afforded Spain a great opportunity of mak- 
ing exertions in its own cause. He could 
not agree with the noble lord in the soli- 
loguy which he, the other night, put into 
the mouth of that gallant commander, be- 
ginning with “ My great genius ;” but he 
believed that the noble lord had conduct- 
ed the campaign with considerable mili- 
tary skill; and it appeared by intercept- 
ed communications and other channels of 
information, that the French marshals 
themselves, entertained an high opinion of 
his lordship’s military skill, from the man- 
ner in which he conducted his retreating 
army across the Agueda. He was con- 
vinced that the House and the country at 
large, were fuily sensible that lord Wel- 
lington had performed great military ser- 
vices; and if the crown thought proper 
to reward them with the honour of a mar- 
quisate, the House and the public would 
think it right to vote him immediately the 
means of supporting that dignity, without 
waiting for the discussion of what might 
be spared from indirect and precarious 
funds, the application of which might 
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form a subject of distinct consideration on 
a future occasion. He did not like the 
comparisons which had been made be- 
tween the noble lord and the duke of 
Marlborough. Each of those illustrious 
commanders had sufficient merits of their 
own, upon which their fame might rest ; 
but since the comparison had been made, 
he would say, that it was precisely upon 
pecuniary points that the character of the 
duke of Marlborough was vulnerable ; 
whereas upon thost points the disinterest- 
edness of lord Wellington was perfectly 
known; and in those points he was a 
truly meritorious servant of the public. 
We were told that some great statesmen 
were somewhere to be found who would 
have done a great deal more in the penin- 
sula, if they had been in office. He did 
not wish to see those conjurors in office, as 
he thought that the resources of the country 
were already strained as far as they would 
bear in the prosecution of the war. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had, in his detence of ministers, told 
the House, the other night, that they tad 
spent upwards of eleven millions on this 
war, in the course of the last eleven 
months. Now as he was sure that every 
thing contided to lord Wellington had 
been employed with judgment, he thought 
a vote of 100,000/. not too much to reward 
his great services. He, therefore, entirely 
concurred in the grant of the sum pro- 
posed, and thought that it should be 
given by a direct vote. 


Mr. Canning declared, that he should | 


deem it an encroachment upon the time 
and a waste of the attention of the [louse, 
if after the opinions expressed and the mi- 
litary criticisms delivered on this occasion, 
he were to attempt to do more than to 
state how fully he participated in the ad- 
miration felt at lord Wellington’s achieve- 
ments, and in a sense of the justness of 
that remuneration which had been pro- 
posed. He was inclined to concur most 
cordially with the proposition, not only 
on those grounds which ha! been adverted 
to, particularly by an hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Protheroe) who formed one example of 
the acquisitions which the new parliament 
had made, but on others of a more general 
nature. He concurred in it from a feel- 


ing, that we had within the last few years 
raised ourselves to the same equality at 
land, more than which we had possessed 
at sea, and that to the individual to whom 
we owed this augmentation of glory and 
advantage, no remuneration could be too 
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splendid or too generous. No man who 
looked back at what our military policy 
was some time ago, and compared it with 
our present views and character, but must 
see that through the success and merits of 
lord Wellington we had become a military 
people, and that by a series of achieve- 
ments, each rising above the other in 
grandeur, he had, although yet in the 
youth of his glory, acquired for himself a 
renown equal to that of the first captain 
of his age. Whenthe House looked back 
to that period at which our warlike pre- 
parations were confined to plans of fovrti- 
fying the Thames instead of driving the 
enemy beyond the Tormes and the tbro, 
they could not fail, not merely to recog- 
nise in lord Wellington the ¢ decus et tu- 
tamen patrie,’ as one who had not merely 
formed a school in which others might be 
taught to succeed and follow him in his 
career of glory, but to perceive in him at 
the same time the hero, who, whilst he 
wielded the thunder of his native land, 
was the tutelar genius of allied and de- 
pendent states, the protector of oppressed 
and prostrate powers. ‘The picture which 
history would trace, for the instruction of 
posterity, would unite, therefore, with the 
figure of the successful commander, the 
attributes of a benevolent spirit, extending 
a guardian influence over recovering, 
though fallen nations. All must admit, 
that by the exertion in Spain, Europe had 
been enabled to reflect on her condition ; 
and when LBuonaparté’s situation, though 
perhaps not irretrievable, was contem- 
plated, we had not only evidence of this, 
but an iilustration of the different: prin- 
ciples on which the war was conducted. 
Lord Wellington advancing to the suc- 
cour and liberation of Spain—Buonaparté 
inarching to the devastation of Russia, ex- 
hibited striking examples of the different 
objects by which the two empires were 
directed in their mutual hostility. At 
such a moment, when 
Expectation sits in the air 

And hides a sword from hilt unto the poivt, 

With crowns, imperial crowns and coronets— 
it might not be useless to compare the re- 
wards which Buonaparté was anticipating 
from conquest and desolation, with those 
pure enjoyments which lord Wellington 
sought for in the acknowledgments of a 
benefited and grateful country. An hon. 
baronet had expressed a wish that the sum 
proposed to be voted should be taken from 
other funds. For his own part he was 
confident that the people would feel de- 
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frauded, were they to be deprived of the 
opportunity of doing justice to their great 
commander, and if the House were to at- 
tempt to scrape up a provision out of the 
leavings of obscure and secret funds, he 
felt that they ought not to pollute the vote, 
by seeming to apologise for the gratitude 
they evinced, or by endeavouring to show 
that they were grateful at no expence. 
He rather hoped that they would be 
anxious to show, that as the crown had 
run before them in one instance, they 
were resolved to keep pace with its wishes 
in another. He understood it was pro- 
posed to lay out the 100,000/. in the pur- 
chase of lands to be attached to the title 
of Wellington. Now, lord Wellington’s 
children were all sons, but they might 
have only female issue. He presumed 
that it was not intended the title should 
fail inthat case. Tle thought it necessary 
not only that the immediate descendants 
of such a man should be provided for, but 
that the grant of that night should insure 
to their posterity that result which Eng- 
Jishmen could not but wish to see,—as a 
lasting monument to the memory of their 
great ancestor, 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that matter 
would come to be considered in the Bill. 
It was the wish of ministers that the grant 
should be made on the most liberal prin- 
Ciples. 

sir I. Burdetv’s Amendment was then 
put and negatived without a division. 
Aficr which the original Resolution was 
agreed to, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, December 8. 

InsotventT Desrors’ AMENDMENT BIL. ] 
Lord Ellenborough, in presenting this Bill to 
their lordships’ consideration, took occa- 
sion to remark, that the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Act of last session had contained a clause, 
extending relief to debtors confined for 
sums exceeding 2,000/., but great doubt 
and difficulty had arjsen in attempting to 
carry this clause into execution. The 
provisions of that part of the act directed, 
that a barrister of each court should be ap- 
pointed, under the chief justices and the 
chief baron, to meet and examine into the 
respective cases of those who intended to 
take the benefit. But this clause having 
been added to the Bill, had subjected its 
execution to considerable deficiency. 
One omission was, that no power or direc- 
tion was given, whereby these prisoners 
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| could be brought with safety before the 
barristers, without, in case of escape, sub- 
jJecting the gaolers to responsibility ; be- 
sides, there was another material defect, 
for after the barristers had inquired, which 
they had done by going themselves to 
each of the prisons in the metropolis, 
they had reported to their respective 
courts the result of their examinations ; 
and yet no direction was given how the 
discharge was to be made out. Under 
| these circumstances, it was necessary to 
apply to the legislature, and the Bill which 
| he held in his hand was calculated to re- 
| medy these detects. It provided, that the 
| barristers should have more ample power ; 
| that a warrant might be issued under their 
hands, authorising the gaolers to bring be- 
fore them the prisoners described ; it also 
provided, that the barristers might admi- 
nister the necessary oath, which was left 
unexpressed in the former act; and further 
directed the investment of the prisoners’ 
property in the hands of the clerk of the 
peace of the county, for the benefit of 
their creditors, Another provision was, 
that the decision of the barristers should 
be final. With respect to the bringing 
up of prisoners not confined in the gaols 
of the metropolis, it was directed they 
should be brought up by application for 
a Habeas Corpus to one of the judges of 
the Court. The noble and learned lord 
having stated the nature of this Bill, 
moved that it now be read a first time.— 
|The Lill was accordingly read the first 
time. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 8. 


PeTITION AGAINST THE CATHOLIC 
Ciaims, FROM THE UNiversity oF Cam- 
Bripse.} Lord Palmerston presented a 
Petition from the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars of the University of Cambridge, 
against the Claims of the Roman Catholics. 
His lordship observed, that an idea having 
gone forth that this Petition had been 
tramed and determined upon, without the 
usual notice for non-residents to attend 
the convocation, he thought it proper to 
State, that a notice of six days had been 
given, which exceeded by three days that 
which was given on ordinary occasions.— 
The Petition was then read, setting forth, 

«That the petitioners understand, with 
great anxiety, that a Bill is soon to be of- 
fered to the House for the removal of the 
restrictions which are imposed by law on 
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those who profess the Roman Catholic 
religion in these realms ; and that the pe- 
titioners are fully convinced that the con- 
trol of any foreign power implied in such 
Bill over the government of this country 
either in Church or State, is not only in- 
consistent with the form of our constitu- 
tion, as established at the Revolution, but 
moreover, by destroying the independency 
of our Church and nation, is contrary to the 
first principles ofall civil government; and 
that the power of the Pope, though for 
various reasons diminished in the public 
estimation, is notwithstanding more to be 


dreaded by us now than ever, being itself 


brought under the control, and, if occasion 
should offer, likely to become the dan- 
gerous instrument, of a foreign and in- 
veterate enemy ; and that the petitioners 
are the more confirmed in the appre- 
hensions of foreign interference, by ob- 
serving that, notwithstanding all the con- 
cessions made of late years by our legis- 
lature in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
yet the tenets of their Church have ad- 
mitted of no relaxation, but continue the 
same as ever, particularly those the most 
obnoxious and dangerous, of still advanc- 
ing and maintaining the supremacy of 
the Pope, in all spiritual matters, above 
the supremacy of our own sovereign; and 
that the petitioners, as becomes a Pro- 
testant University, have never been ad- 
verse to the rights of toleration or liberty 
of conscience, to which they are and have 
been most sincere well wishers ; but they 
are most seriously alarmed at the idea en- 
tertained of admitting Roman Catlolics 
to legislate for a Protestant Church, to 
which, as we have thus seen, they are 
from principle and systematically hostile ; 
and praying, that no such Bill may pass 
into a law.” 


PETITION AGAINST THE CATHOLIC 
CLaims, FroM tHE BorouGu oF Gran- 
THAM.}] A Petition of the aldermen, re- 
corder, comburgesses, and burgesses of 
the borough of Grantham, in the county 
of Lincoln, and inhabitants of the said 
borough, and the soke and vicinity thereof, 
was also presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That although the petitioners enter- 
tain towards the Roman Catholics no spirit 
of intolerance, no desire of dominion, yet 
it is their firm opinion that, in unqualified 
concession, the constitution is exposed to 
@ new, an untried, and a great danger ; 
and that the petitioners consider the un- 
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qualified repeal of those laws on which the 
remaining Catholic disabilities depend, 
would be inconsistent with the spirit and 
safety of the British constitution, and the 
laws which have been enacted for the se- 
curity and defence of the Protestant esta. 
blished religion, particularly the Act of Set- 
tlement, whereby the crown is limited to his 
present Majesty’s illustrious House, which 
act secures our religion, laws, and liberties, 
and which the statute declares to be the 
birthright of the people of England: and 
that the petitioners therefore watch with 
jealousy those bold demands which aim 
to subvert our guardian securities, and 
humbly pray, that the House in its wis- 
dom will deem it expedient to defer the 
consideration of this great question till the 
Roman Catholics urge claims with that 
temper and moderation which would best 
become their appeal to the highest autho- 
rity of the state.” 

The said Petitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Gatway ELEcTION—PETITION oF JOHN 
Joyce anv orners.} A Petition of John 


Joyce, Pat. M. Lynch, John Lynch, 
Alex. Nicholas Browne, James Finn, 
and John French Madden, was read; 


setting forth, 

« That, at the late general election for 
the town and county of the town of Gal- 
way, Valentine Blake of Menlo, in the 
county of said town, was a candidate 


ito represent the said town and county of 


the town of Galway in parliament; and on 
thag occasion, the hon. Frederick Ponsonby 
was also a candidate for the like purpose ; 
and that, by virtue of divers charters, 
there exists in the town of Galway, which 
is and was a great town in the reign of 
Henry the 7th, a corporation known by 
the name of the mayor, sherills, tree bur- 
gesses, and commonalty of the town and 
county of the town of Galway ; and that 
the right of election is vested in the tree- 
holders thereof, and also in the freemen of 
the said corporation of said town when 
lawfully admitted and duly qualified to 
vote on such elections, the said treemen 
being a component part of the commonality 
of the said corporation ; and that the said 
election, which commenced on the 16th, 
continued from day to day until the 3lst 
of October last, during which period cer- 
tain voters, to the number of 159 freemen 
and freeholders, duly qualified, voted for 
the said V. Blake, and certain persons, to 
the number of 311, were permitted by the 
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291] 
sheriffs to poll and vote for said F. Pon- 
sonby ; and the petitioners further shew 
that of the above number of 311 persons 
who were so permitted by said she- 
riffs to vote for said F. Ponsonby, divers 
persons were permitted to vote as freemen 
of the corporation of the town of Galway, 
although such persons never were legally 
admitted freemen of the said corporation, 
nor did there appear to be any sufficient 
evidence of their having ever acted as free- 
men or done any corporate act, inasmuch 
as the only evidence of their admission as 
freemen was one of the corporation books, 
by which it did not appear that any per- 
son legally qualified vouched or certified 
their admission, nor any evidence of their 
having qualified as freemen, or taken the 
oaths prescribed by the charter of the 
said corporation ; nor did there appear to 
be any stamp or any document of their al- 
leged admission as freemen into said cor- 
poration as prescribed by act of parlia- 
ment ; and the petitioners further shew, 
thatthe above number of persons were 
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and still mayor of the said town of Gal- 
way, although it was objected, that even 
ifin every other respect they were free- 
men, that such qualification as freemen 
was not valid within the act of parliament, 
they not having qualified within six 
months anterior to the teste of the writ of 
election; they further declared, that they 
were so sworn by said D. B. Daly for the 
purpose of voting for said F. Ponsonby on 
said election; and the most considerable 
part of the above number declared, at the 
time they were voting for said F. Pon- 
sonby, that they were ignorant of the 
name of the other candidate, although the 
said V. Blake now resides, and has since 
his birth resided, within the county of the 
town of Galway ; and the petitioners fur- 


| ther shew, as further evidence of their 
, being occasional voters, that 158 of the 


above number admitted, at such their time 
of voting, that they. had all, on one and 
the same day, been entered ,upon the cor- 
poration books, as they alleged, and at a 
time when many of then) were minors, 


not residents in Galway at the time of | for the purpose, as they alleged, of being 


their alleged admission to the freedom of 
the said corporation, nor did they ever re- 
side therein; that the said number of per- 
sons were composed of the principal part 
of the tenant peasantry of the right hon. 


| 


Dennis Bowes Daly, of Dalystown, in the | 


county of Galway, the uncle-in-law of the 
said F, Ponsonby, and his alleged repre- 
sentative onthe hustings at said election ; 
that they were, for the most part, totally 
illiterate, and incapable of speaking the 
English language, and admitted to their 
freedom, if at all, by several hundreds at 
atime; that the petitioners shew that they 
were occasional voters, made for the pur- 
poses of election, contrary to the law of 
parliament; that a considerable part, if 
not the whole number of said persons, de- 
clared at the hustings, that they did not 
recollect ever having exercised any cor- 
porate act as freemen, or had ever taken 
the oath prescrived to freemen, but had, 
on the morning of the day of their voting, 
or the day before, and after said election 
had been commenced, been sworn by the 
right hon. D. B. Daly in an adjoining 
room which had been kept locked, and no 
Person admitted to enter, save the said 
persons about to be sworn, and one or two 
of the dependants of the said D. B. Daly ; 
that they declared, when about to vote, 
that they had been sworn in the aforesaid 
manner before the said D. B. Daly as free- 
men, said D. B. Daly being at that time 


i 
' 
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brought forward at some future day of 


| voting for the said D. B. Daly, or his no- 


minees ; that the petitioners further shew, 
that divers persons who voted for the said 
hon. F. Ponsonby declared themselves 
toman Catholics, yet did not produce any 
legal document or certificate of their 
having duly qualified themselves to vote 


'as such Roman Catholics; and the peti- 
| tioners further submit, that said oaths so 
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administered were irregular, as not having 
been made before one of the judges of his 
Majesty’s four courts in Dublin, or at the 
quarter sessions of the peace in the county 
where said Roman Catholics resided, none 
of them having ever resided within Gal- 
way; and further, inasmuch as no re- 
guest was made by said F. Ponsonby, the 
other candidate, to said sheriffs, to appoint 
magistrates to administer to Roman Catho- 
lics said oaths of qualification, nor did, in 
fact, said sheriffs ever make such appoint- 
ment; and the petitioners further shew, 
that the persons entitled to their freedoms 
in said corporation, under the Irish act of 
4 Geo. 1, c. 15, and under the charters of 
said corporation, when duly qualified by 
taking the oaths thereby prescribed, were 
rejected by said sherifls as persons not 
qualified under the above statutes and 
charters, although they had, long anterior 
to the teste of the said writ, applied for 
their freedom, and offered to qualify for 
same, but were repeatedly refused the op- 
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portunity of so qualifying by the right 
hon. D. B. Daly and those under his in- 
fluence ; and the petitioners shew, that 
they are particularly aggrieved in this in- 
stance, because the several persons in this 
respect, to the number of nearly 30, 
declared at the hustings, that if they were 
admitted to vote, they would have voted 
for V. Blake ; and the petitioners further 
shew, that said sherifls, at said election, 
permitted to poll at said election for said 
F. Ponsonby, four freehoiders not duly 
qualified to vote, one of said freeholders 
having agreed to sell and assign the whole 
of his freehold, and to give possession 
thereof in March next, without any re- 
servation, two whereof having no freehold 
whatever, and one who had not duly re- 
gistered his alleged freehold ; and the pe- 
titioners further shew, that, in order that 
the fullest evidence of the petitioners’ ob- 
jections might appear on record, the pe- 
titioners, and those concerned for them, re- 
quired that the objections of the petitioners 
tothe voters who were unduly admitted, and 
the answers and admissions of said voters 
for said F. Ponsonby, might be entered and 
taken down by the sheriffs on the poll 
book, which they uniformly refused to do ; 
that the petitioners humbly shew, that, 
by the several means aforesaid, the said 





| 


F. Ponsonby obtained a colourable majo- | 


} 


rity over the said Valentine Blake; but | 


that the said V. Blake had a very large 
legal majority of votes in his favour on 
said poll over said F. Ponsonby; and 
that said sheriffs should and ought there- 
fore to have declared the majority on said 
poll in favour of the said V. Blake, and to 
have him declared duly elected, and to 
have made their return accordingly ; 
whereas the petitioners shew that they 
made their return that said F. Ponsonby 
was duly elected ; and praying the House 
to take the petitioners’ case into considera- 
tion, and to appoint a committee to try 
the merits and validity of said election, 
according to law, and grant the peti- 
tioners such relief in the premises as the 
House shall deem proper.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 11th of February next, at the same 
time that the Petition of Valentine Blake, 
esq. is ordered to be taken into considera- 
tion. 


CuaritaBLe Estates Bitt.] Mr. Lock- 
hart rose, in pursuance of his notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to pre- 
vent the trustees of Estates given for Chari- 
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table uses from granting long and impro- 
vident leases. Having adverted to the 
acts already passed to secure the due ap. 
propriation of donations for charitable pur- 
poses, he proceeded to observe, that it yet 
remained for the legislature to adopt some 
measure, the object of which would be to 
prevent the trustees of donations, such as 
he had described, from granting leases 
of lands or other property, for terms, 
which, in the common acceptation of the 
word, might be considered improvident. 
What he called improvident, were those 
leases which exceeded 14 years. It was 
not his wish to meddle with any of those 
leases which had hitherto been granted, 
nor did he mean to oppose the grant of 
long leases, where the interest of the es- 
tate required that such leases should be 
given, namely, where the estate was to 
be improved by building or otherwise, 
but to prevent any difficulty on this head, 
he should introduce a clause into the Bill, 
empowering the bishop of the diocese, in 
which leases were to be granted, to decide 
as to the length it might be expedient to 
grant them, and calling upon the trustees 
to make application to him before such 
leases were granted. In all estates, where 
rack-rents were exacted, however, he 
should propose, that no lease should be 
granted fur a longer period than for 14 
years, and that where such leases were to 
be given, the circumstance should be made 
public, in order that a fair competition 
might take place, so as to secure an 
adequate price for the property to be 
leased. These regulations le had no 
doubt would not only tend to the better 
attainment of the objects for which chari- 
table donations were left, but to the gene- 
ral improvement of agriculture. The hon. 
and learned gentleman having concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in his Bill, 
the motion was agreed to, and the Bill 
ordered to be brought in accordingly. 


Gop Coin Bitu.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the order of the day, 
for the second reading of the Bill to con- 
tinue an Act of the last session of parlia- 
ment, for making more effectual provision 
for preventing the current Gold Coin of 
the realm from being paid or accepted for 
a greater value than the current value of 
such coin; for preventing any note or 
bill of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England, or of the governor and 
company of the Bank of Ireland, from 
being received for any smaller sum than 
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the sum therein specified ; and for stay- 
ing proceedings upon any distress by ten- 
der of such notes. 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that the 2d and 
3d of the Resolutions which, upon the 
14th of May 1811, were reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider further of the 
Report which, upon the sth of June 1810, 
was made from the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the high price of 
Gold Bullion, and which were then agreed 
to by the House. 

The Resolutions were accordingly read, 
and are as fellow : 

«2. Resolved, That the Promissory 
Notes of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England, are engagements to pay 
certain sums of money in the legal coin 
of this kingdom ; and that, for more than 
a century past, the said governor and 
company were at all times ready to dis- 
charge such Promissory Notes in legal 
coin of the realm, until restrained from so 
doing, on the 25th of February 1797, by 
an order of council, confirmed by act of 
parliament. 

“3, Resolved, That the Promissory 
Notes of the said company have hitherto 
been, and are at this time, held in public 
estimation to be equivalent to the legal 
coin of the realm, and generally accepted 
as such in all pecuniary transactions to 
which such coin is lawfully applicable.” 

Mr. Creevey said, that it was impossible 
for him to allow this Bill to be read a se- 
cond time without entering his protest 
against it, viewing it as he did, as a Bill of 
the greatest atrocity. (Cries of hear, and 
alaugh.) He repeated the term atrocity, 
for he knew of none which was more ap- 
plicable to it. He was sure the House 
would be unwilling to enter into a length- 
ened discussion on the Bullion Question, 
but he only wished to state shortly his ob- 
Jections to this fatal Bill, which originated 
out of the Report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee, who had been appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the causes of the 
high price of gold. That Committee 
stated that the market price was 4/. 10s. an 
ounce, while the standard price was 3/. 17s. 
10d. and that the amount of the deprecia- 
tion of the currency was 15 per cent. In 
consequence of this statement a distinguish- 
ed member of the last parliament (Mr. 
Horner), who had also been chairman of 
the Bullion Committee, endeavoured to 
induce the House to adopt a series of re- 


solutions, in which he proposed to bring 
( VOL, XXIV. ) 
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back the currency to its proper standard, 
by constraining the Bank of England to 
resume payments in specie within two 
years; but, in the mean time the right 
bon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed, as a nostrum, what had been read 
by the clerk, at the suggestion of his hon. 
friend, and which went to establish the 
monstrous proposition, that a pound note 
and a shilling were equal to one pound 
one in gold. Since that period, gold had 
been sold at 41. 14s. an ounce, which was 
a depreciation of 20 per cent. A noble 
lord (King) then took a resolution to con- 
fute the doctrine held out in the resolu- 
tions by compelling his tenants to pay 
their rents in gold, when a law was passed 
to prevent it. This law was temporary, 
and had been once renewed, and would 
expire in February next; it, therefore, 
became necessary to know the price of 
gold at this period before they renewed 
the law. The right hon. gentleman had 
come to his resolutions when there was a 
depreciation of 20 per cent. and he now 
came to renew the law when the price of 
gold in the market this day was 5/. 5s. an 
ounce, being a depreciation of 35 per cent! 
and yet the right hon. gentleman gravely 
introduced the Bill, and seemed surprised 
that it should provoke any discussion. But 
did the right hon. gentleman really be- 
lieve that paper and gold were of the 
same value, or that the law had succeeded 
in making them so? He could not think 
so; but if this monstrous law was repeal- 
ed, gold and paper would find their re- 
spective value, and no want of the former 
would remain. From what had been 
said the other evening relative to the 
offer of 27,000 guineas to government, 
it was likely that the eyes of the right 
hon. gentleman were opened a little to the 
difference between paper and gold.—He 
had lately accompanied a friend of his 
to a shop, for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of some light guineas, and the price 
his friend was offered was 1/. 7s. 2d. for 
his light guineas. Would the right hon. 
gentleman, then, contend, that the owner 
of good guineas was not injured by the 
operation of this law, for if he took them 
to market he must lose seven shillings in 
the sale of them? What, then, must he 
do with his gold? Ifhe hoarded it, it be- 
came unproductive; if he clipped it, he 
was subjected to the penalties of the Clip- 
ping Act; and if he came forward and 
demanded the fair value, the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
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come down upon him with the terrors of 
fine and imprisonment. Was there ever 
then such a violation of the right of pro- 
perty? And what advantage resulted 
from it? Was the state benefited? only 
so far as it enabled them to pay their cre- 
ditors in depreciated currency ; but in all 
cases of public expenditure the state suf- 
fered as much as the private individual. 
As for all the great public creditors, they 
were in the same situation—they lost 35 
per cent. or one third of their property. 
Thus the public, the annuitant, the public 
creditor were losing—and who were the 
gainers? He knew of none, except the 
Bank of England. The directors of that 
company were told in 1797, that they 
might defraud their creditors ; andin 181], 
they were again told, that they might go 
on in the same system. They exported 
coin, and as it disappeared paper became 
depreciated. What check was there, 
then, on the discretion of the Bank? 
These gentlemen, when examined before 
the Bullion Committee, had confessed, 
that in regulating their issues they never 
looked to the price of gold, or to the course 
of exchange, and that so long as a bill 
was brought to them with a good name 
at its back, they would issue to any ex- 
tent. ‘This was the theory of these gen- 
tlemen ; what was their practice? They 
had divided six millions in bonusses, be- 
sides increasing their interest from seven 
to eleven per cent. The danger from de- 
preciation being such on this account, be- 
sides the danger from a shock of public 
confidence, it became the House to take 
time -for consideration, to reflect whether 
it would not be better for them to retrace 
their steps than to proceed. The time 
also at which the Bill was brought forward, 
was objectionable. Half the members 
were not present, and of those who were, 
a greater proportion were new than had 
ever been known before. As it was im- 
proper atsuch a time for the House to 
pledge itself to continue this act, and as it 
did not expire till the end of February, he 
should move that the Bill be read a second 
time on the 3d of February. 

Mr. Brand said, he was extremely 
anxious to hear what the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to say 
on the present occasion. The hon. gen- 
tleman then objected to two parts of the 

~ Bill ; first, that which in pursuance of the 

ridiculous resolution of the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, made the bank paper 

equal to gold ; and second, to that part, 
; 1 
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which took from lessors the power of dis. 
iraining for rent after tender made of Bank 
of England notes. The only effect of the 
first part would be to increase hoarding, 
or perjury and crime, and that of the se- 
cond to reduce the lessors of lands to the 
same state with the public annuitants, 
Oue observation made by his hon. friend, 
he could not concur in. If the Bank of 
England were unconnected with govern- 
ment they would be able to answer all de- 
mands on them. He certainly was asto. 
nished at the little knowledge of the sub- 
ject shown by the gentlemen of the Bank, 
who had been examined before the Bullion 
Committee, but he was assured that if 
they had not been swayed by government, 
but had been left to follow their own bias, 
they would have acted in a manner con- 
sistent with the welfare of the country. 
He concluded by saying, that he should 
be unwilling, that the Bill should be 
pressed through the House at any time, 
but especially at the present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no intention of preserving any disre- 
spectful silence on a question of such 
great magnitude; but he had been de- 
sirous of hearing to what particular view of 
it the observations of members mightbe di- 
rected before he answered any general or 
partial objections. He was apprehensive, 
otherwise, of being drawn into a prolixity 
which might not only be tedious, but un- 
necessary, after the long and reiterated 
discussions which this subject had under- 
gone. He now saw, that the favourite 
view taken was, the practical one, and to 
this, therefore, he should chiefly confine 
himself. The qwestion of depreciation 
had been entertained, he wished the House 
to remember, at a period considerably 
earlier than the appointment of the Bullion 
Committee. In 1807 it had been argued 
in the other House of Parliament by lord 
King, and the same arguments then urged 
by him, were afterwards brought forward 
more amply by the Bullion Committee. In 
the year 1811 the same noble person had 
thought proper to adopt a proceeding 
which made it appear to parliament nes 
cessary to pass that act which it was the 
object of the present Bill to renew. It was 
not his desire to attribute to that noble 
individual any unworthy motive for this 
conduct ; on the contrary, his persuasion 
was, that the noble lerd was only desirous 
of confuting him (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) and of furnishing a practical 
example of the correctness of his ow? 
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theory. They had also the evidence of a 
Mr. Monck on the same side of the ques- 
tion, who said he would not accept of Bank 
of England paper at the same rate of value | 
as gold. The reason of which was ob- | 
vious: Mr. Monck was a coiner of local 
tokens, and for his purposes, gold or silver 
was much more useful than paper. With 
regard to the practical question, he put it | 
to any one of the Bullion Committee to! 
say if it would be wise to cause the Bank | 
to resume its payments in specie at this | 
period ; and if not, would it be expedient | 
to pass a law, as they had furmerly pro- | 
nosed, to fix the resumption of cash pay- 
ments at any specific time, the circum- 
stances of which they could not foresee ? | 
He had at that time pointed out to the | 
satisfaction of the majority of the House, | 
that similar rises inthe price of the precious | 
metals had taken place when there was no | 
paper currency atall, and when there was 
a paper currency convertible into its no- 
minal value in money. This proved 
that the rise did not depend on the 
depreciation of the paper currency. It 
was true, as asserted on the other side, that 
gold had advanced in price within the last 
year, and the argument they would draw 
trom this was, that the circulation of paper 
had increased, and consequently its worth 
diminished. Now the case was not so, 
and this fact afforded another argument in 
coufirmation of the fallacy ef their rea. 
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Europe, or we must, for the present, have 
continued the bank restrictions. Happily 
for our character, honour, and greatness, 
the latter alternative had been adopted. 
—The right hon. gentleman then went 
into a justification of his resolution re- 
corded fast session, and contended that 
the paper of the Bank of England was, for 
all legal purposes, equivalent to coin: 
though certainly not so to those who 
wished to melt it down, or make it the sub- 
ject of foreign trade, which, however, was, 
and had long been, contrary to the laws 
of the land. Could it have been possible 
to enforce these penal laws vigilantly and 
perfectly, gold would have had no other 
valu,.than paper of the same denomination, 
and the only diflerence between them was, 
that the one could be converted into 
bullion, the other could not. The ano- 
maly of light guineas had been much ani- 
madverted on, but this was no new case ; 
there were abundant instances in our his- 
tory, of light guineas being more valuable 
than standard coin, long before the Bank 
restriction was ever thought of. The 
enormous profits of the Bank had also 
been dwelt upon: to this he would bear 
testimony, that the Bank was an unwilling 
party to those measures whence the profits 
accrued, and which were forced upon it 
by the government of the country. -The 
Bank had ever evinced a desire to be re- 
leased from these restrictions, and the 


soning. For his part, he found a suflicient | preparations it made for resuming pay- 
cause for the rise of gold in the vast aug- | ments in specie were a sufficient proof of 


mentation of our foreign expenditure: and 


still more in the total interruption of the | 
supplies of the precious metals from South | 


America, which in itself wag sufficient to 
account for the advance upon those metals 
in the market. ‘The circumstances of the 
present year were also somewhat remark- 


able. After the debates of last session the | 


price of bullion remained for some time 
pretty stealy ; but of late it had risen 
suddenly to the extent stated by the hon. 
gentleman opposite. It had so risen on 


the opening of the intercourse with Russia, | 


whence an excessive demand had occa- 
sioned a similar rise all over Europe. 
The nostrum of the Bullion Committee 
was to resume payments in cash; but 


where was it to be got? The mines of | 
America were stopped, and the balance of | 


trade was against us with every other 
country. It appeared then, that we must 
either have sacrificed our political pros- 
pects, withdrawn our army from the con- 
tinent, and have surrendered the hopes of 





| its readiness so to do, when it could be 
permitted consistently with the public 
good. The practical question now was, 
whether the period had arrived, when 
they could give up the safeguards that had 
been imposed for the preservation of our 
metallic currency, and to protect the pub- 
lic generally from individual vexation and 
oppression? All that the public wanted 
was to go on quietly with the currency 
they were used to; but this, it was in the 
power of any one to disturb, unless the 
present law was passed to protect debtors 
from the exaction of payments in a me- 
dium, which it was out of their power to 
obtain. The act had arisen out of the 
| provocation of one individual, but for 
whom they might have been quiet yet, 
and the necessity for the law never have 
been raised. It was now indispensible 
to protect the subject from grievous op- 
pression: and he submitted that there 
were stronger reasons for its continuance 
| than even for its being originally passed. 
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Mr. Ponsonby expressed his surprise at 
some of the positions of the’right hon. the 
. Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he was 
not less surprised at the conduct of the 
House, which, in direct contradiction to 
its own Resolution, had passed the present 
Bill, to prevent the effect of that inequality 
which the Resolution of the House went to 
deny. The Resolution asserted that bank 
notes and guineas were in equal public es- 
timation, and perfectly equivalent ; but if 
so, why did landlords demand payment of 
their rents in gold, and if the pretended 
equivalency did exist, why pass an act to 
force the landlord to receive paper? The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had told the House that bank. cotes 
were equivalent to gold, asapplicable to all 
lawful purposes. Was the payment of 
rent a lawful purpose? And if paper was 
equal to gold, why pass a law to guard 
the tenant against the landlord’s demand 
for gold? How the right hon. gentleman 
or the House could be persuaded to enter- 
tain such opinions, he could not divine ; 
and. yet the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer continued to tell the House 
that an equivalency still existed. Did 
that equivalency exist when the bank note 
was at what he called a depreciation of 5 
per cent.? and did that equivalency re- 
main unaltered, notwithstanding the de- 
preciation had increased to 15, 20, and 
even 30 per cent.? Could the right hon. 
gentleman find any one who would give 
him a guinea for a pound note and a shil- 
ling ? Could he go into a market and pur- 
chase as much of a commodity with a 
pound noteand a shilling, as with a guinea? 
If that equivalency still existed, why did 
we find such difficulty in obtaining guineas? 
Was any such difficulty experienced pre- 
viously to the depreciation of paper? No; 
and the present diiliculty was easily ac- 
counted for, because the Resolution of the 
House was not true. The right hon. 
gentleman referred the present scarcity 
and high price of gold, to the non-impor- 
tation of bullion from America; but 
would this apply to England alone ? 
Would it not atiect France, and all Eu- 
rope? Would the right hon. gentleman 
gay that gold was as scarce and as dear in 
France ? Would he assert that the paper 
circulating in that country was at a dis- 
count of 35 per cent.? He told the House 
that a bank note was equal to a guinea for 
all lawful purposes, but that it was not 
Jawful to melt guineas; would the right 
hon. gentleman buin a bank note to prove 
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its value? fire would prove the value of a 
guinea, when melted it was even more va- 
luable than before, but burn a bank note, 
and it produced only ashes. He was in- 
formed that the Bank had given notice to 
the bankers in London, that they could no 
longer be supplied with tokens. If the 
bank-note had not depreciated, why was 
that specie commonly called change so 
scarce as to bear a premium in almost 
every country town in England, nay, he 
had been told, even in the metropolis? 
The right hon. gentleman told the House, 
that the Bill was levelled against lord 
King: he did not know the motives of the 
proposers of the Bill. But he believed the 
Bill was intended to support the Resolution 
of that House, which it in fact disap- 
proved, and to protect the paper, which 
had lost its legitimate protection—the good 
opinion of the public. He had no doubt 
the right hon. gentleman intended to press 
the Bill; but he saw no reason to hurry 
on its consideration at this period. Be- 
fore he concluded, he wished to ask the 
right hon, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what he paid for bills to remit to the 
continent; what premium he gave for 
such bills; what a hundred pounds cost 
the country, when remitted to the conti- 
nent? [The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
signified his intention not to answer the 
question. | The right hon. gentleman re- 
peated his question. He professed to be 
uninformed on the subject. He had never 
heard of any similar refusal. Ile plainly 
saw that the right hon. gentleman would 
not give time to new members to acquire 
information on the subject, but that he was 
determined to cram his obnoxious Bill 
down the throat of the House. Such con- 
duct he considered as indecent and im- 
proper, and should therefore support the 
Amendment of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Manning rose principally in conse- 
quence of an allusion made by the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last to the in- 
sufficient issue of tokens by the Bank of 
England. It was true that the company 
had deemed it expedient to discontinue 
the issue of tokens to a certain extent to 
private bankers, from a fear that the sup- 
ply would not be adequate to the demand: 
large as the sum might appear, it could 
be proved by incontrovertible testimony, 
that within the last fifteen months no less 
than nearly two millions sterling had been 
delivered from the Bank in tokens of 3s. 
and 1s. 6d. No opportunity had been lost 
of promoting their circulation, but its ex- 
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tent must of course be governed by the 
amount of the importations. With regard 
to the issue of bank paper, he hoped that 
the House would believe him when he as- 
serted, that as late as yesterday evening, 
it did not exceed twenty-two millions and 
ahalf. In July or August 1810, it would 
be remembered that the number of notes 
in circulation was about twenty-five mil- 
lions sterling; but this excess was ocea- 
sioned by the failure of two large houses 
in London, which produced a considerable 
sensation in the country. Bankers in the 
various principal towns then made de- 
mands upon the Bank, to ensure them- 
selves against the consequences of a run 
upon their firms; but within six months 
the greater part of three millions was re- 
turned to the Bank of England, without 
having been employed. It could not, 
therefore, with justice, be said, that the 
issue of bank-notes at this time was exces- 
sive, or that the high price of bullion had 
been occasioned by it. One hon. gentle- 
man had contended, that the Bank indis- 
criminately discounted commercial paper 
by its notes. This assertion was by no 
means correct, as it was established by evi- 
dence before the House; the issue for this 
purpose was always much below the de- 
mand. The hon. gentleman then advert- 
ed to the evil consequences that would re- 
sult to the country if this Bill were not 
passed ; and disclaimed on the part of the 
Bank of England any desire to have their 
notes maintained by parliamentary autho- 
rity, since the confidence reposed in the 


company by the country at large was fully 


adequate to their support. 

Mr. H. Thornton, as a member of the 
Bullion Committee, whose conduct and 
report had been so severely stigmatized, 
felt it necessary to say a few words in de- 
fence of that body. It ought to have been 
recollected by the right hon. the Cban- 
cellor of the Exchequer that at the time 
the committee recommended to the House 
that the Bank should be compelled to re- 
new cash payments in two years, the 
country was by no means in the situation 
in which it was now placed. Our com- 
modities were not then excluded from 
the continent by that regular system 
Which at present prevailed, and the ba- 
lance of trade consequently on all articles 
Was not so much against us. The main 
question with regard to the Bill now under 
consideration was, whether the issue of 
bank paper did or did not tend to influ- 
ence the exchange? And thinking that 
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it had that influence, he had voted that 
the cash payments should, at the end of 
two years, be renewed, with a view cer- 
tainly, that if at the end of that period 
it was found from any causes imprac- 
ticable, the time should be enlarged from 
year to year until the company had the 
means of calling in all their notes: at pre- 
sent every body would admit, that to 
compel the Bank to pay in specie would 
be a gross act of injustice. There were 
advantages belonging toa paper system, 
and even to an extended issue of notes. 
1. It was a great convenience to merchants 
who could thus with ease obtain discount 
for their bills, 2. It was an equal facility 
to government in raising loans, 3. It 
laid a burden upon the shoulders of those 
who were best able to bear it, and di- 
minished the weight that would otherwise 
be imposed upon the poor. It might also 
be avery serious question whether, sup- 
posing the Bank had always paid in specie, 
the legislature would not have been called 
upon to remedy inconveniencies resulting 
from that system, instead of passing Bills 
to amend errors belonging to the present, 
considering our relation with the centinent 
of Europe. As matters now stood it was 
perfectly evident that Bank paper had 
depreciated 35 per cent. Where. that 
depreciation would end it was impossible 
to divine, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by the Bill before the House, 
proposed no remedy to prevent its depre- 
ciation even to 100 per cent, Under 
these circumstances, the subject was to be 
viewed in a very serious and painful light, 
since itsconsequences might be so ruinous, 
Another point to be contemplated was the 
proposed abolition of local tckens, after 
If such a measure 
were resorted to, what was to supply the 
deficiency? Small change for the com- 
mon transactions of life was every where 
wanted, even with the aid of these local 
tokens; but when they were withdrawn, 
the governor of the Bank had admitted 
that that establishment had it not in its 
power to issue any silver to make good 
the loss that would be sustained in the 
districts where local tokens were in circu- 
lation. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene said, he had sup- 
ported the measure on former occasions, 
as the only means to resist the military 
despotism with which we were threatened. 
It was perhaps paying dear, but not too 
dear, for salvation. As long as the spirit 
of the constitution should survive, this 
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little spot would continue to strive; but 

exertions were necessary, and considering 

the measure the Bill went to continue 
asone of those exertions, he would sup- 
ort it. 

Lord Folkestone did not mean to discuss 
the principle of the Bill, but should sug- 
gest a course which he conceived it would 
be advisable to pursue. He thought that 
it would be the best way to suffer the Bill 
to pass, since ministers represented it to 
be of urgent necessity ; but it would be 
better that it should bea short Bill renew- 
ing the present Bill for three or four 
months, so that after the recess the House 
might have full time to acquire the infor- 
mation necessary to the discussion of this 
important question in all its bearings. He 
thought the question of local tokens, 
which had been mentioned, was one which 
required much consideration. If the 
course he had proposed should meet the 
views of the House, he hoped his hon. 
friend would have no objection to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. Huskisson expressed his regret, 
that he was prevented by indisposition 
from delivering his sentiments on the 
important question before the House. 

Mr. Creevey wished to know, before the 
question was put, whether ministers 
would accede to the proposal of his noble 
friend, and agree to have the Bill passed 
for a short period ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that several 
branches of the present question must 
remain for discussion on some future 
occasion, but he was not aware of any 

. -# . . 
circumstances which could possibly hap- 
pen within the limited period which had 
been mentioned that could tend to render 
the present measure unnecessary. 

Mr. Whitbread was sincerely sorry for 
the cause which prevented the hon. gen- 
tleman, who was a great authority on these 
aubjects, from delivering his sentiments on 
the present occasion, which appeared the 
regular period for discussing the principle 
of the Bill. He certainly thought that 
there was something in this Bill so incon- 
sistent with the resolutions upon which it 
was founded, that he thought the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the House, should be somewhat 
ashamed of first resolving that gold and 
paper were equal in public estimation, and 
then passing a law to force the public to 
act as it they were really of equal value 
in their estimation. He certainly con- 
sidered that the act which had been passed 
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last session had done great violence to the 
property of landlords, whose estates had 
been let out on long leases. The effect of 
it was, that the landlord wasto receive less, 
and the farmer to pay less, than what 
was contracted for, although the farmer 
was also to have all the advantages of the 
depreciation, by an increased price on 
every thing which his farm produced, 
The fact was, that when lord King issued 
that notice to his tenants, which had been 
so much canvassed, he required of his te- 
nants either to pay him in gold according 
to the contract, or else in Bank-paper ata 
rate stated in the notice, which was less in 
fact, than he would be entitled to accord. 
ing to the fair value. A great deal had 
been said, by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, about public estimation, 
The right hon. gentleman was a grave 
man, and delivered his opinions in a grave 
manner; yet nothing could be more |u- 
dicrous than his assertion, that in all 
transactions where men were not inclined 
to incur the penalties of the law, the bank 
note and guinea were of equal value. Let 
that right hon. gentleman go, if he could 
disguise himself sufficiently—as he had 
desired him (Mr, W.) to turn informer, 
though he would not himself inform about 
his friend the Jew—let him go into any 
shop, and he would find that a shop-keeper 
would yive 5s. worth more of goods for a 
guinea than for a note and a shilling. In 
the estimation of such a person—in the 
estimation of the Jew,—and in the estima- 
tion of the buyer of light guineas men- 
tioned by his hon. friend, it was clear that 
the two things were not reckoned equiva- 
lent. Some persons, indeed said, that 
bank notes were superior to guineas, be- 
cause they could not be boarded in the 
same manner, for instance, in an invasion, 
and thus check the means of purchasing 
necessaries. This was true. People hoard- 
ed what was valuable, and what, if re-pro- 
duced, would demand an equivalent; 
whereas in an invasion, Bank-notes, whie- 
ther above ground, or below it, would be 
of equal value,—that was of no value at all. 
An hon. gentleman had argued as if this 
Bill had been the cause of our mainte- 
nance of the Spanish struggle, and had 
carried lord Wellington through the cam- 
paign: whereas, in fact, the Bill was not 
passed till the end of the year i811, when 
it came, forced upon the unwilling minis- 
ters, from the other House, like a clap of 
thunder. But had it filled the military 
chest of lord Wellington? No! that chest 
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was altogether empty, and lord Welling- 
ton had been forced, at Madrid, to make a 
loan of a few thousand dollars. The of- 
ficers of his army (all except those of the 
very first rank) were so destitute, that they 
had not even one piece of metal for the 
common comforts and necessaries of life. 
A material question had been asked, 
though the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not thought proper to 
answer it; what price he gave for bills to 
remit abroad, and whether the premium 
did not make that very article disappear 
which was most wanted? Robespierre 
had prohibited certain articles from being 
sold above a certain price, which caused 
those articles to vanish entirely from the 
market. Tokens had been issued from 
the Bank, and they had disappeared in 
proportion as the depreciation overtook 
the currency. He should be glad to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
by connivance, or otherwise, the govern- 
ment bought guineas, while, at the same 
time, they were, by their attorney and so- 
licitor, prosecuting, convicting, and pu- 
nishing others for the same offence? The 
right hon. gentleman had been applied to, 
and refused to act in contravention of 
his own law; he nobly disdained the 
offer, but did he make any inquiries after 
the offender ? The guard of the coach had 
been taken and convicted; and marked 
money and other means were employed 
for the detection of offenders; but a man 
came with a friend offering to commit a 
breach of law with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: and no enquiries were made ; 
no marked guineas issued. Thus the only 
avenue being stopped for those guineas, 
they would be necessarily hoarded: but 
abolish the law, and gold would find its 
real value, and come in plenty to the 
market. In the mean time public credit 
would be ruined, for St. Paul’s might as 
well stand without a foundation, as public 
credit without a metallic currency. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by saying that 
he should vote for the Amendment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
most solemnly, as he had done on a for- 
mer night, that agents were employed, 
either —— or indirectly, by govern- 
ment, to purchase guineas. The man al- 
luded to, and who had offered 27,000 for 
sale, was not prosecuted, because it was 
supposed he had no criminal intentions. 
The last price paid by government for 


bills to the continent was 67 pence per 
milrea. 





lution to which he had alluded. The pro- 
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Mr. Canning was unwilling to allow the 
motion to go to a division without shortly 
stating the reasons that induced him to 
abstain from voting against a bill, the ge- 
neral principle of which was, without 
qualification, in direct opposition to all 
those long-established maxims of political 
economy, the soundness of which, until 
the last few years, no man in that House 
orin the country had ventured to question. 
Every measure brought before the legis- 
lature might be considered in two points 
of view ; the one with reference to the ge- 
neral and abstract principle of right or ex- 
pediency, the other with reference to any 
system already established , from which the 
measure might be said necessarily to ema- 
nate. It was in that last point of view, as 
proceeding from the principle adopted by 
the House after mature deliberation—a 
principle the adoption of which he had re- 
sisted to the best of his power—that he 
felt bound to acquiesce in the Bill. He 
had always contended, that the steps 
which had been subsequently taken must 
be the necessary consequences of the first 
step—that memorable resolution to which 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had persuaded the House to come, 
namely, that the paper currency and the 
gold coin of the realm were, in public es- 
timation, of equal value. On that occasion 
he had taken the liberty of stating, that 
the principle of the resolution was pro- 
posed in spite of individual knowledge and 
public notoriety, and that it was adopted 
by the House of Commons of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland at a 
moment when it was perfectly known, 
that in one part of that united kingdom at 
least, guineas were publicly sold at a pre- 
mium. He had at that time foretold the 
inevitable consequence of passing such a 
resolution in the teeth of the fact; and 
accordingly it so happened, that that 
which in May was declared to be the ope- 
ration of public opinion, was in July made 
to be the operation of the law; the pains 
and penalties of which were called in, to 
overcome the obstinacy of those who were 
not to be persuaded into conviction. He had 
at that time told the right hon. gentleman, 
that in all cases in which an attempt was 
made to force public opinion by the au- 
thority of the legislature, recurrence must 
ultimately be had to legal means, 'and to 
the secular arm of power. He heartily 
wished that the question were now as open 
as it was before the adoption of the reso- 
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posed measure might then be arrested. 
But he conceived that all the steps which 
had beensince taken, were the natural and 
‘unavoidable successors of the original 
error. The Bill before the House was di- 
vided into two heads; the first, very justly 
securing to the public creditor, who was 
paid in paper, the power of making, in his 
turn, payment in paper operative on all 
who had demands on him. The other 
head related more immediately to the vri- 
ginal resolution; it prohibited the pur- 
chase and sale of guineas at a price above 
their nominal value. Now, he confessed, 
that he did not think the latter part of the 
measure necessary or justifiable, otherwise 
than as it went to bear out the legislature 
in their original resolution; for he could 
not conceive nor had he ever heard de- 
scribed the inconvenience of allowing 
guineas, which, being no longer in circu- 
Jation, were only pieces of bullion, to find 
their level in the marketlike any other com- 
modities, and not to be driven into hoards 
or out of the country. As to penal laws 
for preventing the exportation of any 
coin, when that coin could be disposed of 
abroad at a higher value than that at 
which it would pass at home, it was a 
subject on which all authorities agreed. It 
was the concurrent opinion of all writers 
on political economy—of all statesmen— 
of all financiers, that let such laws be as 
sanguinary as possible—let them be written 
in biood, they would be ineffective. The 
great Colbert had declared, that if a wall of 
brass were built round a country, the pre- 
cious metals would find some chink through 
which to escape, if it were. the interest of 
any of the community that they should 
do so. Respecting the propriety of this 
part of the Bill, therefore, he entertained 
considerable doubts: with regard to the 
unfortunate necessity of the other part of 
the Bill, he had no doubt. But he wished 
particularly to guard himself from the sup- 
position that he would vote in any stage 
of the Bill on the ground taken by the 
right hon. gentleman and another hon. 
member, namely, that the country must 
reconcile itself to the present onerous 
state of things, and must be content to 
build its future prosperity upon it, aban- 
doning all hope of setting right that most 
important of subjects—the situation of our 
internal currency ; and that, because the 
inconvenience to which we were exposed 
was partly natural and partly aggravated 
by the last parliament, we must be satis- 
fied to consider it as indefinitely perpetua- 
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ted. He confessed that he did not pretend 
to see a way out of the difficulties into 
which the country had been brought in 
this respect by the councils that he had 
opposed. On the contrary, he was of 
opinion, that during the last two years 
those difficulties had become so much 
more numerous and complicated that they 
were out of the reach of any sudden re- 
medy. He would not, therefore, vote for 
the amendment, because it held but a hope, 
which, as he did not entertain, he would 
not appear to sanction—that in such a li- 
mited period as that to which the amend- 
ment referred, some remedy might be dis- 
covered for the existing evil. He trusted, 
however, that the operation of the Bill it- 
self would be only for a limited period, 
and that during that period the attention 
of those to whom the consideration of the 
subject was a duty, would be turned to it 
with a view of providing, if not a remedy 
for the evils which had already been in- 
curred, at least a preventive for those 
greater evils which a perseverance in the 
present system must necessarily occasion. 
Mr. Butterworth read a letter from a 
friend in the country, in which the 
writer recommended strongly the passing 
of the Bill before the House, in order to 
save the people in his neighbourhood from 
the most serious loss, if not from ruin. 
Mr. Alderman Atkins expressed his de- 
cided opinion, that the present state of our 
circulating medium was not owing to the 
conduct of ministers, or of any other set of 
men; but to the growing commerce of 
the country, which the whole metallic cur- 
rency of the world would have been in- 
sufficient to supply; and he earnestly 
wished that this fact were distinctly un- 
derstood throughout the country. 


The House then divided: 


For the Amendment.......seese088 19 
ALAIN It. ...rcccccccccceccccvccceceel 29 
Majority ...ccccosresessee——l 10 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, Hon. J. Lewis, F. 
Brand, Hon. T. Martin (Tewksbury). 
Babington, T. North, D. 
Bennet, Hon. H.G, Phillips, G, 
Combe, H. Ponsonby, Rt. Hon.G. 
Calvert, C. Vernon, G. 
Fazakerley, N. Whitbread, S. 


Grenfel, P. 
Gordon, W. 
Hamilton, Lord A. 
Lubbock, J. 


Westerne, C. C, 
TELLERS. 

Lord Folkestone. 

Thos. Creevey. 
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CoLtcuEsTER ELECTION—PETITION OF 
Mr. Harvey.] A Petition of Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, esq., was delivered in 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That, at the last election for the bo- 
rough of Colchester, the petitioner, and 
also Robert Thornton and Hart Davis, 
esqrs. were candidates ; and that a poll 
being duly demanded, the same was 
granted by the returning oflicer, and pro- 
ceeded on accordingly ; that the said re- 
turning officer admitted many persons to 
vote, and entered their names in the poll- 
book for the said R. Thornton and H. Davis, 
who had no right or title to vote, and re- 
jected the votes of many persons having 
right and title to vote, and who tendered 
them for the petitioner, and whose votes 
ought to have been received for the peti- 
tioner, and entered accordingly ; and that 
the said R. Thornton and H. Davis, by 
themselves, their several and respective 
agents, did, after the teste of the writ of 
election, and at and during the said elec- 
tion, and before their election, give, pre- 
sent, and allow, to divers persons having 
votes in the said election, money, meat, 
drink, and entertainment, and provision, 
and make presents, gifts, rewards, and en- 
tertainments, and agreements, obligations, 
and engagements to give, and allow 
money, meat, drink, provision, presents, 
rewards, and entertainments, to and for 
such persons, and to and for the use and 
advantage, benefit, emolument, and profit 
and preterment of such persons, in order 
to be elected; and that the said R. Thorn- 
ton and H. Davis, before and at and dur- 
ing the time of the said election, by them- 
selves, their several and respective agents, 
friends, managers, and others on their be- 
half, were guilty of bribery and corrup- 
tion, and corrupt practices, and that the 
said R. Thornton and H. Davis, before the 
said election, and at and during the same, 
by themselves, their several and respective 
agents, friends, managers, and others 
employed by them on their behalf, did, 
by gilts and by rewards, and by pro- 
mises, agreements, and securities for gifts 
and rewards, corrupt and procure divers 
persons to give their votes on the said 
election for them, the said R. Thornton 
aud H. Davis, and to forbear to give their 
Votes to the petitioner, by which said 
unlawful and corrupt practices of the said 
R. Thornton and H. Davis, their agents, 
friends, managers, and others, they the 
said R. Thornton and H. Davis obtained 
au apparent majority over the petitioner, 
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and procured themselves to be returned; 
and that, at the time of the said election 
and return, the said R. Thornton was not 
seised of, cr entitled to, such an estate ia 
law or equity as would enable him to be 
returned for the said borough, according 
to the statute of the 9th queen Anne, 
whereas the petitioner alleges that he had 
a majority of legal votes at the said elec- 
tion, and ought to have been returned ; 
which said several corrupt practices of the 
said R. Thornton and H. Davis have been 
and are, to the manifest injury of the pe- 
titioner, and in violation of the freedom 
and purity of elections; and praying, 
that the premises may be taken into con- 
sideration, and that the House wili de- 
clare that the petitioner was duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned to serve 
in parliament for the borough of Col- 
chester, or give such other relief as to the 
House shall seem fit.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 18th February. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, December 9. 


Catuotic CLaims.] The Archbishop of 
Canterbury presented a Petition from the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury, against 
the Catholic Claims, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his regret 
at the hostility of the petitioners to those 
concessions to our Catholic fellow-subjects, 
which he considered essential to the safety 
and welfare of the state, coupled with an 
adequate security to the Protestant esta- 
blishment, to which establishment no man 
was awarmer friend than himself. He 
was surprised also at the fear expressed in 
the Petition, that granting the claims of 
the Catholics would lead tothe repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and thereby 
remove the security of the Protestant esta- 
blishment. It was well known that no 
ministry had ventured to enforce these 
acts; that they were hung up from year 
to year, and that no ministry, however in- 
tolerant, could venture to carry them into 
execution. He hoped that these Petitions 
were merely the over-zeal of individuals, 
and that they were not set on foot by any 
of his Majesty’s ministers. He trusted, 
however, that as the discussion of the 
great question relative to the Catholic 
Claims was not to come on till after the 
holidays, that all the Petitions against 
those claims would be by that time before 
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the House, in order that they might be 
the better enabled to take the whole sub- 
ject into consideration. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, December 9. 


Gotp Corn Bitt.] On the motion for 
going into a Committee on this Bill, 

Lord Folkestone said, he wished it to be 
passed only for a few months, in order that 
the House might have time to give suffi- 
cient consideration to the measure. He 
was aliogether against the renewal of this 
Bil!, and thought what had passed in the 
debate last night sufficient to lead him to 
that opinion. Of all the speakers last 
night, the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was the only one who spoke 
in praise of the Bill. Whilst several who 
voted for it said that they did so not from 
any approbation of its principle, but 
under the influence of various temporary 
circumstances. He had many objections 
to the Bill, and said, that the legislature 
ought to pass laws for the prevention, not 
for the production and multiplication of 
crimes. This Bill increased the tempta- 
tion to crime, drove all our gold and silver 
out of the market, and, by thus increasing 
their value as compared with Bank of 
England notes, promoted the buying and 
selling of guiness. The persons who had 
been punished under this Bill being 
mostly ignorant, and therefore unable to 
understand, or perhaps to read the act, had 
been seduced and entrapped. But why 
had not a late wholesale offender, the 
person who offered 27,000 guineas to the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and who could not be ignorant of 
the provisions of the act, why had he not 
been brought to justice? It might be 
even said, that the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer neglected his duty 
to the public (for gold was much wanted 


for the public service) in not accepting of 


the offer; for be had it in his power to 
pay for the sum in country bank notes, 
by which means he could have evaded 
the provisions of the Bill. 

The House then resolved into the Com- 
mittee, and the several clauses were agreed 
to. 


Dutiks on Ricz.] The House having 
resolved into a committee upon the Duties 
on Rice, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
bis object to be the proposition of a tax 
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upon rice imported from any other 
quarter than the East Indies. He depre- 
cated any objection to this proposition, 
upon the ground, that it applied to a ne- 
cessary of life, for in point of fact the 
operation of the case would be to secure 
a supply of rice from our own territories, 
while, if circumstances should render the 
importation of the article desirable from 
America or elsewhere, it would not be 
raised inconveniently high to the con- 
sumer. The necessity of this arrange- 
ment, he illustrated by referring to an in- 
stance in which government had paid 5 or 
600,000/, in bounties on the importation 
of rice from the East Indies, which rice 
had never been used for human food, but 
devoted to poultry, in consequence of the 
importation from other places. Here, 
then, was a loss to the treasury and to the 
importers, without any relief to the public. 
To prevent the occurrence of such an 
event, he proposed to withdraw the bounty 
upon East Indian rice, while an additional 
tax was imposed upon rice imported from 
other quarters. The right hon. gentle. 
man submitted a resolution, That an ad- 
ditional duty of ten shillings per cwt. be 
imposed upon all rice imported from any 
country not belonging to his Majesty, or 
not within the territories of the East India 
Company.—The motion was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, December 10. 
Apreats.] Lord Redesdale mentioned, 
that it would be of great importance to 
the public service to have a speedy de- 
cision on an Appeal now before the House, 
relative to encroachments in Portsmouth 


Harbour, and suggested the expediency of 


hearing it on an early day after the re- 
cess. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had ro ob- 
jection to take this Appeal out of its 
course, provided it could be done with- 
out injustice to the other suitors before the 
House. If the Appeal now alluded to 
could be heard in the morning, so that it 
might not interfere with the regular course 
ot proceeding in regard to other appeals, 
he should be willing to agree to such an 
arrangement. It would be felt to be an 
indispensible act of justice to the other 
suitors to make some such an arrange- 
ment, when he stated, that of the 270 
Appeals and Writs of Error now on the 
table, the last of them, according to the 
mode of hearing hitherto acted upon, 
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could not be decided for eleven years 
from this time. 

Lord Redesdale had no objection to agree 
to this arrangement. It was only the im- 
portance of the case to the public service 
that induced him to propose to take it out 
of its course. His lordship went into the 
consideration of the Bill recently passed 
by the House and sent down to the Com- 
mons, for the appointment of a Vice-Chan- 
cellor, observing, that either that measure 
must be carried, or the House must aban- 
don its appellate jurisdiction. Which was 
the more constitutional course, it needed 
no argument to point out. The greatest 
grievances and hardships to parties arose 
from the delay in hearing appeals in that 
House, and the only effectual remedy he 
conceived to be, to give assistance to the 
Lord Chancellor in the Court of Chancery, 
in order to enable that noble and learned 
lord to sit in the House of Lords, at times 
when at present he was required to sit in 
the Court of Chancery. 
importance that some measure should be 
adopted to compel the attendance of peers, 
during the mornings for three or four days 
in the week, in order to the hearing and 
deciding upon appeals with a due regard 
to the functions of the House, and the 
interests of suitors. His lordship moved 
that the Appeal in question should be 
taken into consideration on the first day 
after the recess. 

Viscount Melville urged the great im- 
portance of deciding upon this Appeal as 
speedily as possible, as it involved in a 
great degree the existence of Portsmouth 
harbour, 

The Lord Chancellor was perfectly 
aware of the importance of the case to the 
public service, and was anxious that some 
arrangement might be adopted with a 
view to its speedy decision. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that the hearing should 
commence on the first day after next 
term, at ten o’clock in the morning, and 
that the Lords should be summoned during 
each day of its progress, As to himself, 
whether in or out of office, he would cer- 
tainly attend. With regard to the Bill 
for the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, 
he had cautiously abstained from saying 
any thing upon it, being satisfied, that 
although it must be admitted that the Bill 
had reference only to a Chancellor, and 
not to the Chancellor, still that what fell 
from him upon the subject, would be re- 
ceived with a certain degree of prejudice. 
He would, however, say this much, that 


It was also of 
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he would not have suffered the measure 
to have gone on to its ultimate stage, had 
he not been thoroughly convinced of its 
absolute necessity, for the assistance of 
suitors in that House. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 10. 

Trecony ELection—Petition oF Mr. 
O'Cattacan anp Mr. Toornwitt.] A 
Petition of James O’Callagan and Thomas 
Thornhill esquires, was delivered in and 
read ; setting forth, 

«Thatat the last election for the borough 
of Tregony, Alex. Cray Grant, and Wil- 
liam Holmes, esquires, and the petitioners 
James O:Callagan, and Thomas Thornhill 
esquires, were candidates ; and that the 
mayor of the said borough is the proper 
returning officer; and that John Hearle, 
at the time of the said election, was mayor 5 
and that the said W. Holmes and A. C. 
Grant, by themselves, and each of them 
by himself, and by his and their agents, 
&c. did make presents, gifts, rewards, and 
entertainment, and promises, agreements, 
obligations, and engagements to give and 
allow money, meat, drink, provision, pre- 
sents, rewards, advantages, and entertain- 
ment to and for several persons so having 
or claiming right to vote in the said elec- 
tion, and to and for the use, advantage, 
benefit, and profit of such persons so hav- 
ing or claiming right to vote in the said 
election, in order to be, and procure them- 
selves the said W. Holmes and A. C. 
Grant to be elected contrary to and in 
contempt of the provision of the act of 
7th William the third, and the standing 
order of the House, whereby tbe said W. 
Holmes and A. C. Grant were disabled 
and incapacitated to serve for the said 
borough, and the election and return of 
them are wholly null and void ; and that the 
said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, contrary 
to and in defiance of the act of the 49th 
of his present Majesty, in despite of the 
salutary provision therein contained, did, 
after the passing the said act, and pre- 
vious to the said election, by themselves, 
and each of them by himself, or some 
person or persons for or on their or his 
behalf, give, or cause to be given, or pro- 
mise or agree to give, a considerable sum 
of money, gift or reward, to some person 
or persons, upon an engagement, contract, 
or agreement, that such last-mentioned 
person or persons should, by himself or 
themselves, or by others at his or their 
solicitation, request or command, procure 
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or endeavour to procure, the return of 
them the said W. Holmes and A.C. Giant, 
respectively, to serve in parliament for the 
same borough; and that they the said 
W. Holmes and A. C. Grant did also, after 
the passing of the said act, and previous 
to the said election, by themselves, and 
each of them by himself, and by some 
other person and persons on their and his 
behalf, give, or procure to be given, and 
did promise to give, or procure to be 
given, divers offices, places, and employ- 
ment to divers persons, on an express 
contract and agreement that such last- 
mentioned persons should, by themselves 
or others, at their solicitation, request, or 
command, procure the return of them the 
said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, where- 
by the said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, 
were incapacitated to serve in the present 
parliament, and the election and return of 
them the said W. Holmes and A. C. 
Grant, are wholly null and void; and that 
the returning officer at this election ad- 
mitted many persons on the poll for the 
said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, who had 
no right, and were incapable of voting at 
the said election; and that the said W. 
Holmes and A. C, Grant, previous to and 
at the time of the said election, by them- 
selves respectively, and by their respective 
agents and others on their behalf, were, 
and each of them was guilty of bribery 
and corruption, in order to procure them- 
selves to be returned members for the said 
borough; and that, previous to and at the 
said election, public notice was given to 
the returning officer, and also to all the 
persons who voted at the said election for 
the said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, that 
they the said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, 
had given and allowed to divers persons 
having votes at the said election, meat, 
drink, entertainment, and other provisions, 


in order to be elected for the said borough, 


contrary to and in violation of the statute 
in that case made and provided, and the 
resolution of the House of Commons 
against such practices; and that the said 
W. Holmes and A. C. Grant had been 
guilty of bribery and corrupt practices, in 
order to be elected, and had also, by 
themselves, and by others in their be- 
half, and with their knowledge and con- 
sent, given, and promised and agreed 
to give, divers sums of money, gift, and 
rewards, and oflices, places, and employ- 
ment, to divers persons having votes at 
the said election, and also to others, in 


order that the said W. Holmes and A, C. 
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Grant might be returned for the said bo. 
rough, contrary to the laws in_ being 
against such practices; and that, by rea- 
son of the premises, the said W. Holmes 
and A. C. Grant had become incapable of 
serving as a member for the said borough 
in the present parliament, and that all 
votes given for them, or either of them, 
after the said public notice of their inca. 
pacity, would be thrown away; and that, 
by the corrupt, undue, and illegal prac- 
tices aforesaid, and by various other cor- 
rupt and illegal means and practices by 
the said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, and 
their agents, a considerable number of 
votes on the poll was obtained by them 
the said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant over 
the petitioners ; and the returning officer 
at the said election illegally returned the 
said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant, as duly 
elected for the said borough, whereas the 
petitioners had a majority of legal and 
uncorrupt votes, and ought to have been 
returned for the said borough; and that 
neither of them, the said W. Holmes and 
A. C. Grant, had, at the time of his said 
election and return, such an estate, in law 
or equity, to and for his own use and 
benefit, in lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, over and above what will satisfy all 
incumbrances that may affect the same, 
of the annual value of 3$00/. above re- 
prizes, to qualify him to be elected and 
returned for the said borough, according 
to the tenor and true meaning of the act 
of parliament in that behalf, whereby the 
election and returning of each of them are 
void; and praying, that they may be 
heard, by themselves or their counsel, as 
to the matter of this Petition, and that the 
said W. Holmes and A. C. Grant may be 
declared not duly elected, and that the 
petitioners may be declared duly elected 
for the said borough of Tregony.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 23d of February. 


Moron rnesPECTING THE Kinoc’s Grre 
MAN Lecton.} Lord Folkestone rose and 
addressed the House nearly as follows :— 
Sir; the question to which I am about to 
call the attention of the House appears to 
me one of too much importance to be for 
a moment withheld tiom its consideration. 
I evinced my sense of this importance by 
taking the earliest day possible to give no- 
tice of a motion with respect to it, and I 
should have certainly brought it forward 
on that day if 1 had consulted only my 
own feelings; but an application having 
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been made to me by a noble lord opposite, | “ consideration of the King’s German Le- 


who wished the business to be postponed, on 


respecting the King’s German Legion. 
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** gion having so frequently distinguished 


grounds which appeared reasonable, I ac- | “ themselves against the enemy, and par- 


quiesced in that wish, and the matter has 
stood over from the early day of the ses- 
sion which I first fixed upon till the pre- 
sent time. But if the papers, Sir, for | 
which I shall now move, are refused, ! | 
shall have reason to regret my ac- 
quiescence, for there are several persons | 
now unavoidably absent who would have 
supported my motion, if brought forward 
on the day originally fixed; and I shall | 
have reason to impute to the noble lord, 
as a motive for delay, merely the wish to 
resist me by a greater majority than he 
could have presented without it. I trust 
and believe, however, that the delay was 
not requested with this view; but for the 
sufficient reasons then assigned by the 
noble lord. It will be in the recollection 
of several members present who belonged 
to the former parliament, that in the 
course of last session I called the attention 
of the House to the infraction of the law 
of the land, which was committed by the 
introduction of foreign officers into native 
regiments; it will be also recollected, 
that the consequence of the motion I then 
made was the production of returns which, 
though regular in their form, were im- 
perfect in their essence: as they included 
only the foreign officers on home service, 
and did not embrace those employed 
abroad; the reason assigned for the im- 
perfection being, that it was found impos- 
sible to ascertain, within the time speci- 
fied, the number of officers of the de- | 
scription in question who were engaged | 
in the latter service. In consequence of | 
this defect, gne of my objects to night is, | 
to obtain the information I then sought to | 
a greater extent than I could then obtain | 
| 
| 





} 


it, to ascertain the total number of foreign | 
officers who have been introduced into our 
Native corps, and also to ascertain the 
number of such officers employed upon 
the staff; for the House will bear in mind, 
that it has been provided by an express 
statute, that even the officers of the 60th 
regiment, who are chiefly foreigners, shall 
not be capable of holding stalf employ- 
ments. The circumstance, Sir, upon which 
I grounded my notice of motion was, an 
Order which issued from the Horse- 
Guards in August last, and which I deem 
It necessary to read to the House, as it ap- 
peared in the Gazette on the Ith of that 
month. It is as follows :—« War-Oflice, 
“ August 18, 1812,—Memoranpum. In 








ticularly upon the occasion of the recent 
“victory obtained near Salamanca, his 
“royal highness the Prince Regent is 
“ pleased, in the name, and on the behalf 
“of his Majesty,- to command, that the 
“ officers who are now serving with tem- 
“ porary rank in the several regiments of 
“ that corps, shall bave permanent rank in 
« the British army, from the date of their 
“‘ respective commissions.”—I will not 
call this, Sir, an infraction in the law, for 
happily the law will be found to offer a 
resistance too strong to be borne down by 
it; but it certainly is an attempt to vio- 
late the law, an attempt to give duration 
to the services of officers beyond the limits 
assigned to them by an express act of par- 
liameut—an attempt to put them on an 
equality, in point of permanency, with 
the officers of the British army. The law 
limits the duration of the services of the 
German Legion to the period of the war 
and twelve months after, but it would seem 
to be the intent of this Order in defiance of 
the statute to render the existence of that 
corps permanent. It is possible, Sir, that 
the Order in question may receive a dif- 
ferent interpretation from that which I 
give it, from the noble lord opposite; 
and, therefore, in order that I may not oc- 
cupy the attention of the House need- 
lessly, before I proceed further, I shall beg 
leave to ask the noble lord whether I have 
correctly understood the drift of the Or- 
der, for without some explanation on that 
head, I might found argument on what 
would possibly turn out to be a complete 
misconcepticen. 

Lord Palmerston begged the noble lord 
would repeat his construction of the words 
of the Order. 

Lord Folkestone proceeded. I am sorry 
I have not been furtunate enough to make 
myself understood to the noble lord ; but 
to be as plain asl can, my object is to 
know, whether the Order be intended to 
give to the foreign officers foisted into our 
service (I do not use the expression in an 
invidious sense) all the advantages enjoyed 
by British officers? Are they, by virtue 
ot it, to be rendered not removable from 
the service at a particular time? Are they 
to be entitled to half- pay ? 

Lord Palmerston. They are not meant 
to have any privileges or advantages in 
the service which may militate against the 
law. It was neither the intention, nor 
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can it be the effect of the Order to give 
the officers of the German Legion any 
privileges or advantages inconsistent with 
the provisions of the Act under which they 
were serving. 

Lord Folkestone resumed. If that be the 
case, then the law is altogether nugatory ; 
it is a mere nothing: but the terms in 
which st is couched are manifestly incon- 
sistent with the explanation given by the 
noble lord. As I betore stated, the Order 
could not, if it were meant to do so, im- 
pugn the Act of Settlement, and overstep 
that act by which the German Legion was 
embodied; but unquesticnably the man- 
ner in which it was worded was extremely 
repugnant tothe spirit of that act; and 
for this, since the noble lord has dissipa- 
ted my apprehensions of an injury to the 
constitution being meditated, I can only 
account by supposing, that the dictionary 
referred to at the War-office affords a 
greater variety of meanings to ordinary 
terms than any thesaurus of the language 
in common use. According to the expla- 
nation given by the noble lord, it might 
be supposed, that the ministers at the 
War-oflice considered the meaning of the 
words ‘ temporary’ and ‘ permanent’ to be 
the same, but until the War-office could 
transform the English language as they 
had transformed the English army, the 
true sense would be perfectly obvious to 
every man who had sense to compre- 
hend any thing. It appears, then, Sir, 
by his statement, that here is an advan- 
tage and no advantage ; a boon is granted 
to the officers of the German Legion, and 
the reason assigned for it is, their distin- 
guished and meritorious conduct when 
brought to act against the enemy.—* In 
consideration,” says the Gazette, “ of the 
King’s German Legion having so frequent- 
ly distinguished themselves against the 
enemy, particularly in the recent battle of 
Salamanca !’’—And this is certainly what 
would justify aboon of no ordinary mag- 
nitude; yet when this mighty reward 
comes to be examined it turns out to be 
one of a most unsubstantial nature; one 
with which, if the officers of the German 
Legion be satisfied, we cannot sufficiently 
admire their moderation. The noble lord 
would answer, perhaps, with equal intelli- 
gibility, that this was meant as a reward 
for meritorious service, but what boon was 
it to tell a man that something should be 
bestowed upon him, which, froma positive 
enactment, could never be realized? The 
Order states, that his Royal Highness, 
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in the name and on behalf of his Ma. 
jesty, has been pleased to confer perma. 
nent rank on the officers of the German 
Legion, who had hitherto only enjoyed 
temporary rank. Why, Sir, none of them 
had any thing but temporary rank. The 
corps itself is but temporary; and here, 
Sir, 1 shall take the opportunity of Stating 
a Curious fact connected with the present 
subject, and which will show how unrea- 
sonable it would be to grant that privi- 
lege to the oflicers of the German Legion 
which I was led to apprehend had been 
granted to them: It is a rule in the ser- 
vice, that even natives who enter it as offi. 
cersin any but the lowest rank, cannot be 
promoted or have more than temporary 
rank, and sir Thomas Graham, wlio lately 
received the thanks of this House, having 
entered the service as a colonel, is a me- 
morable instance of the truth of this fact, 
Officers of this description receive no pro- 
motion, but remain in the situation in which 
they first enter the service. Now, Sir, 
there surely seems to be no good reason 
why foreigners should enjoy privileges 
from which his Majesty’s subjects are 
themselves debarred; but that would be 
the case ifthe German officers were to have 
permanent rank. These people came over 
here in great numbers in the year 1804; 
it was a sufficient evil that they were then 
promoted, one made a colonel, and ano- 
ther a lieutenant-colonel, with temporary 
rank, because they were barons and counts, 
and highly connected, but now they are 
advancing to shoulder British general offi- 
cers, who have risen progressively to their 
rank, out of employment, to be invested 
with the command of garrisons and dis- 
tricts, even in this our native land, and it 
would be rather too much to add to it by 
now giving them an advantage which a 
Briton entering the service of his sove- 
reign, under the saine circumstances, is 
rendered incapable of enjoying ; it would 
be violating, moreover, if not the letter, 
certainly the spirit of the Act by which 
he is so incapacitated. On what prin- 
ciple could this be attempted? One of 
them had actually the command of 4 
district—how was this innovation de- 
fended by his Majesty’s ministers, in 
the teeth of the Act of Settlement and 
of that by which they were embodied. 
But let us contrast with a little attention 
the words of the Order with what has been 
said by the noble lord. Does there not 
seem to be a strange inconsistency, I 
sulting from such a contrast; the Orde! 
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says, that the German officers shall have 

ermanent rank in the British army; the 
Act of Settlement says, that they shall not 
have more than temporary rank, and the 
noble lord says, that the Order and the Act 
are not in the least at variance. Was it 
that at the War-office, not being able to 
comprehend their own Order, they were 
actually incompetent to understand the 
obvious wording of an act of parliament? 
Did they make any nice distinction between 
what they might call ‘temporarily perma- 
nent,’ and ‘ permanently temporary ?’ Let 
others solve this difficulty as they may ; 
for my part I cannot, by any effort of 
mine, comprehend what the nature of this 
permanent-temporary rank is, or how these 
conflicting terms can be brought into such 
close alliance. And let me observe, Sir, 
that there is no explanation in the Order 
of this language. If this permanent rank 
were confined to the German Legion, no 
person could object to it; for, as the Ger- 
man Legion itself is only temporary, it 
could only be temporary also.—But the 
Order expresses, “* permanent rank in the 
British army ;”’ which does not stand on a 
temporary basis, as the officers are not 
liable to be dismissed like those of the 
German Legion, and are also legally en- 
titled to half-pay. Most assuredly an ex- 
planation is desirable, if it were only to 
prevent those who are not so well versed 
in the bearing of adjectives as the scholars 
of the War-oflice, from supposing that the 
Order was either framed by very ignorant 
persons, or with a view to entrap the un- 
wary Germans (equally ignorant with 
themselves of the English language) and 
make them combat with greater zeal, in- 
spired by gratitude for advantages they 
were never to enjoy. However this may 
be, Sir, I am happy at having obtained an 
assurance from the noble lord that no in- 
fraction of the law is intended ; for, to my 
certain knowledge, the apprehension that 
such was the intention, has created much 
disturbance and uneasiness in the army, 
which of course will now subside: and is 
it any wonder that it should have galled 
most British officers’ feelings, who after 
having spent the greater part of their lives 
and wasted their fortunes in the service 
of their country, find the privilege of lead- 
ing her gallant bands to victory, that pri- 
vilege, the hope of enjoying which had 
sweetened so many hours of toil and dan- 
ger, suddenly wrested from their grasp in 
favour of persons only just entered the ser- 
vice, and natives of a foreign land ?—The 


respecting the King’s German Legion. 





ledge of which was sufficient to settte tie 
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noble lord concluded by stating, that in 
consequence of the explanation which 
had been given of the Order, he would 
change the nature of his motion. The 
motion which he originally intended to 
have made was merely for papers: but he 
would with the leave of the House submit 
a motion, which should extort from the 
War-office such an interpretation of the 
Order, such an exposition of their own 
meaning, as to convince the officers of 
the British army, that they would not 
receive that injury and insult, which they 
at present believed was intended, and 
would undeceive the German Legion as to 
the boon which they supposed had been 
bestowed upon them.—([ His lordship here 
consulted with the gentlemen about him. ] 
—He then stated that he was not prepared 
to submit the motion, to which he had al- 
luded, that evening, and it was suggested, 
by several of his friends, that the best way 
would be, as a ground-work for his ulti- 
mate object, to confine himself to a part of 
his original motion, which he would do. 
His lordship then moved—“ That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to order that there be 
laid before the House copies of all Orders 
issued from the War-office, respecting the 
raak of the officers serving in the King’s 
German Legion.” 

Lord Palmerston said, if the laconic ex- 
planation he had been permitted to give, 
had so far altered the view which the 
noble lord had taken of the subject, as to 
cause him to vary, in a considerable de- 
gree, the course he at first intended to 
pursue, he could not help flattering him- 
self, that if he had been suffered to answer 
the noble lord’s speech, before he mrade 
it, or rather, to have explained the terms 
of the Order, he might have spared him 
some trouble, though the House would 
have been thereby deprived of the advan- 
tage of listening to his eloquence and his 
humour. This speech was entirely 
grounded upon misconception. He aps 
prehended the difference between him 
and the noble lord arose from a source 
which often occasioned disagreement—it 
proceeded from a mere dissimilarity of 
opinion as to the meaning of certain words, 
which could very readily be rectified. 
Here there was a misconception of the 
word‘ permanent,’ not unnatural with those 
who were not acquainted with the techni- 
cal terms of the British army, a know- 
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whole question. The words temporary 
and permanent were only used to point 
out different ranks, contra-distinguished in 
one respect, but not in others, which 
might be applied in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the words. Permanent rank was 
that which was common to every officer 
in the British army—temporary rank va- 
ried from it, and was conferred on those 
who raised men, or performed other ser- 
vices, for the purpose of obtaining high 
commissions, without proceeding by the 
previous steps to promotion, and were 
precluded from precedence and command, 
except in the particular corps in which 
the rank was obtained. It did not, gene- 
rally, confer promotion in the brevet of 
the army, nor did it, as it ceased with the 
reduction of the corps in which it was 
given, entitle the person holding it to 
half-pay. So far the noble lord might be 
well-founded in his construction of the 
Order ; for, if there were no act of parlia- 
ment, it would be giving them a more 
durable situation than if they possessed 
merely temporary rank. But the House 
must be aware, as well as those who 
framed the Order, and those to whom it 
was addressed, that it was so construed 
with reference to the actof parliament, by 
which the German Legion was embodied 
and retained in the service. The Order 
now in question implied nothing contrary 
to the law; neither did it apply to all the 
officers in the German Legion, but only 
to those of superior rank. It was by no 
means correct to say, that all the officers 





in our foreign corps had only temporary 
rank. Such as were appointed in the 
commencement were certainly in that 
predicament ; but as vacancies occurred 
they were filled up by persons upon whom 
permanent rank was conferred, and who 
were placed in every respect on a footing 
with their brother officers.—Many of our 
foreign corps were in fact brought into 
service, complete established corps. The 
Germans however were not so, but the 
officers and privates were for the most 
part individuals who had been inthe Ha- 
noverian service, and it was deemed neces- 
sary that they should be united—it was 
considered, however, equally necessary 
that the officers should hold the same re- 
gimental rank in the new corps, which 
they held previously when in the German 
service. But the analogy of our service 


had been preserved : the first officers had 
only temporary rank: but the whole of 
the corps were not serving with tempo- 
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rary rank. The noble lord, however, 
seemed to think, that all the officers of 
the German Legion possessed only tem. 
porary rank at the time the Order was is. 
sued; but if he looked to the Army List, 
he would see that not merely in the Ger- 
man Legion, but in all the foreign corps, 
though the generals and colonels had only 
temporary rank, yet all those officers who 
had been promoted as vacancies arose, 
were appointed with the ordinary rank of 
the army—so that it must at once be seen 
that this Order did not apply to all ranks, 
but to those who, having perhaps had an 
opportunity of being more particularly 
useful to the service, were selected as 
worthy of extraordinary approbation. If 
the noble Jord asked, as it wasa fair ques- 
tion and the drift of his argument went 
that way, whether, these foreign officers 
acting under laws which declared their 
services of a temporary nature, it was in- 
tended that they should possess rank 
longer than the law specified ? To this he 
must answer, certainly not; and, as he 
said before, the Order must be construed 
with reference to the act. What did 
the act do? It authorised the king to grant 


| commissions and letters of service to fo- 


reigners; and did not say, that they 
should be different from those held by 
British officers. ‘The law authorised com- 
missions to be generally granted—and 
whether they were called temporary or 
permanent, they must be guided ultimately 
by the act of parliament. With this re- 
ference it would be seen that the existence 
of their commissions would cease with that 
of the corps to which they belonged. 
Neither did the Order entitle them to half- 
pay ; nor did it interfere in the least de- 
gree with the interests of the British of- 
ficers in our service. The act under 
which the German Legion was organised 
directed that when German oflicers should 
serve along with British, that officer should 
take the precedency whose commission 
was of the oldest date, but in no degree 
did it tend to violate the law, because it 
gave German officers no one advantage 
in rank, promotion, or duration of service. 
Then it might be asked, what would be 
the effect of those commissions on other 
points, and what benefit would the 
German officers derive from this Order? 
This advantage only did they derive from 
the Order, that, at the period when their 
commissions should cease, their rank 
having been the common permanent rank 
of the army, their names would still be 
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printed in the Army List, as an honourable 
remembrance of the services they had 
done the country, and they would con- 
tinue to bear the rank to which their 
merits so unquestionably entitled them. 
Now, if this permanent rank did not vio- 
late the law or the constitution, by giving 
to those officers a greater hold on the ser- 
vice than they before possessed, could the 
noble lord contend that it interfered with 
the rights of British officers? As to the 
complaint, that they sometimes command- 
ed native officers, it should be recollected 
that the act under which they served au- 
thorised the formation of articles of war 
for their government; and one of these 
gave to the senior officer of a detachment, 
the command of the whole, for the be- 
nefit of the service, and as was usual 
in the army in general. Those who 
were acquainted with the practice of the 
army were perfectly aware that the of- 
ficers of the German Legion bad uniformly 
taken precedence according to the date of 
their commission, just as if they held 
permanent rank. From all this it ap- 
peared, that the Order did not inter- 
fere with the regular army, or with the 
act of parliament. ‘The officers of the 
Legion had always been put in brevet as 
permanent, so that, in point of fact, the 
Order, so far from enabling them to 
shoulder out British officers, gave them 
no advantage with regard to prece- 
dence, or promotion, which they did 
not possess when they first embarked 
in the service. Lut, it would be said, if 
this Order did not give any advantage, for 
what purpose was it issued ?—and on this 
point the noble lord was very satirical, 
observing with great severity on the igno- 
tance of those connected with the War- 
office, whom he seemed to think unac- 
quainted with their own language. But 
he would tell the noble lord, that the 
Order which was issued by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, was intended, and was 
so understood by the officers themselves, 
to pay a well-merited compliment to a 
very deserving body of men, who had sig- 
nalized themselves not only in one action 
but throughout the whole campaign. 
Some hon. gentlemen might think it a 
boon not worth having, but he was sure 
that those who best knew their pure «end 
honourable feelings, were convinced that 
it was most gratifying to them. What 
they acquired was honour, the end and 
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aim of a soldier ; that for which he fought | 


and died. ‘To the German Legion such a | 
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reward was not, and could not be deemed 
a trifle; it was in truth most gratifying to 
their feelings and welcome to their am- 
bition. Those who were acquainted from 
previous ynhappy experience with the 
sentiments of the noble lord on the sub- 
ject of the employment of foreigners for 
our own and the defence of our allies, 
would be aware that to carry this motion 
was not so much his object, as at the com- 
mencement of a new parliament to make 
a sort of declaration that his opinions were 
unaltered, and that he intended to con- 
tinue the same road he had pursued during 
the last parliament. If he thought that 
their employment was improper, all he 
wished was, that those who entertained a 
different sentiment should be admitted to 
have as much love for, and as correct views 
of the constitution as their opponents.—He 
knew that many had an objection to em- 
ploying foreign soldiers on constitutional 
principles. He thought, however, that 
those who considered the circumstances of 
the times, as well as the constitution of 
the country, would not object to their 
being emploved at present. If any man 
would lock at the map of Europe, and see 
what a portion of its populationthe enemy 
had forced into hostility against this 
country, if he were also to consider the 
limited population of these two islands, 
and the extensive colonies we had to de- 
fend, and the navy we had to support, it 
appeared to him hardly possible that such 
a man could now adhere to the idea of not 
employing foreigners in our service. 
Looking at the present state of the world, 
and viewing the countless hosts that were 
arrayed against Great Britain, single 
handed, it seemed to him the height of 
absurdity to make such an objection. Be- 
cause our having swept the seas of our 
enemies, and because our small but gal- 
lant armies had hitherto stood undaunted 
and unbroken before the overwhelming 
forces of France and all her dependent 
states, was it to be urged that we were, 
unaided and unsupported, capable of sus- 
taining for ever so unequal a contest ? 
That our foreign corps, and particularly 
the German Legion, merited all the re- 
wards that could be bestowed upon them, 
no man, let him belong to what party he 
might, would deny. Surely it would not 
be said, that the individuals now alluded 
to were objects of censure or distrust. He 
would beg the House to consider, who 
they were? They were not adventurers 
intruding themselves inte the service of 
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this country, butthey were Germans—the 
natural subjects of our own sovereign, 
who preferred an honourable exile to an 
ignominious servitude; and who were 
bound by allegiance to the same sove- 
reign with the natives of this country. As 
to the value of their services, it would be 
seen from the perusat of the different Ga- 
zettes which were published in the course 
ofthe summer. ‘There was no action in 
which part of this gallant corps was not 
foremost in every danger. It did not ap- 
pear to him that the noble lord had laid 
before the House sufiicient grounds for the 
production of papers; but he thought it 
would not be sufficient for the House 
barely to reject the motion on_ this 
ground. He thought that the House 
should not allow itself to be supposed to 
concur in the idea of its being illegal and 
unconstitutional to employ foreign troops, 
and that it would be well, that the new 
parliament should have its opinion some 
way understood of the legality and pro- 


priety of continuing the present system of 


employing every means of carrying on 
offensive warfare which presented itself in 
the present circumstances. 

Mr. Ponsonby objected especially to the 
latter part of the noble lord’s speech, 
and expressed a confident hope that, in 
no case, the House would be led indi- 
rectly to express an opinion upon a mea- 
sure totally unconnected with the motion 
before them. He would put it to the 
candour of the House, and to that of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite themselves, whe- 
ther or no the noble mover had said a 
single word as to the expediency of em- 
ploying foreign troops in the British ser- 
vice? But the noble lord who spoke last 
had thought proper to bring forth argu- 
wents against a speech delivered in the 
last session of parliament, and of which he 
was sure not twenty members present had 
heard one word. He had listened with 
‘the greatest pleasure to the explanation 
‘given by the noble lord, as it proved that 
no unconstitutional measure had been 
adopted, and he was ready to join in the 
praises bestowed on the German Legion, 
which he thought they deserved; but, at 
the same time, he must observe, that the 
noble mover was not the only one who 
had mistaken the meaning of the Order 
which was the object of the motion; he 
was sure, on the contrary, that the whole 
country, as well as himself, had under- 
stood it as giving to the Germans in our 
service permanent rank in the British 
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army. People were apt to be swayed by 
the obvious meaning of terms, and were 
not certainly bound to know that in the 
phraseology of the War-office, ‘ perma- 
nent’ meant ‘temporary.’ Thisit appeared 
was the real meaning. He should how- 
ever like to know if the noble lord, in 
consequence of his eminent services, had 


his office, how he would feel when, at the 
conclusion of a peace, or perhaps twelve 
months afterwards, he should be told that 
permanent meant only temporary, and 
be accordingly desired to resign his situa- 
tion.—The very natural misconception 
arising out of the wording of the Order, 
led the nation at large to believe, that 
Ferman officers were to have permanent 
rank with British officers in the British 
army. Butas he now understood, from 
the noble Secretary at War, that those of- 
ficers were only to rise gradually in their 
corps, according to their seniority, all he 
could say was, that if this was intended 
as arecompence for the services of the 
German Legion, and if they had received 
it as such, they were certainly the most 
disinterested soldiers in the world, and the 
cheapest to be rewarded. At the same 
time, he thought that the word permanent 
was not the most accurate expression 
which could be used in this country in 
speaking of military concerns; it could 
not strictly apply to any of our military 
establishments, and he thanked God that 
the British army itself was not permanent, 
but would be disbanded, in fact, unless 
kept together from year to year by the re- 
newal of the Mutiny Bill—When he first 
heard of permanent rank being granted to 
the German officers, he thought that there 





had been something peculiar in the con- 
stitution of the German Legion, which 
made that order peremptory on govern- 
ment, and he had heard with equal sur- 
prise and satisfaction, by the noble lord’s 
explanation, that there was no intention 
of giving those foreign officers command 
in our army longer than the period under 
which they had been engaged by the 
sanction of parliament; if so, there was 
nothing in the Order hostile to the consti» 
| tution, and he saw no objection to the 
measure. As to the censure passed gene= 
rally by the noble lord on those who en- 
tertained sentiments adverse to the Gere 
mans in our service, he begged Jeave not 
to be included in that number.—He felt 
the value of their services as much as any 
| man; he felt that generals, ofiicers, and 





been promised a permanent possession of 
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men, had fully done their duty ; and he 
was above entertaining vulgar prejudices 
against foreigners, especially when fight- 
ing inthe same cause.—Still it was natural 
in a free country to look with jealousy to 


foreign troops. As the case stood, and 
considering the state of Europe, he saw no 
danger in the power vested in the crown 
to employ foreign troops ; but if, as every 
one had supposed, the words of the Order 
implied the meaning they seemed to con- 
vey, if the crown had over-stepped the 
bounds set to its power, in that respect 
hethought that no measure could be more 
deserving of parliamentary censure. As 
it had been explained by the noble lord, 
it was a most harmless, unintelligible 
measure ;_ but if it was acceptable to the 
German Legion, it was, he would repeat, a 
cheap way of rewarding their services. 
Sir H. Mildmay, in consequence of the 
philippic which the noble Secretary 
at War had uttered against those who fa- 
voured the motion, thought it necessary 
to guard himself against the imputation of 
cherishing any undue prejudices against 
the German Legion, or of being committed 
by his vote in support of his noble friend’s 


motion upon the general question as to | 


the policy of employing foreign troops. 
Lord Milton deprecated the employ- 
ment of foreign officers in the manner in 
which he understood they had in some 
instances been employed, and wished to 
ask the noble Secretary at War a question. 
If he understood the noble lord rightly, he 
had stated, that the German officers, white 
they enjoyed simply a temporary rank, 
were only empowered to command the 
corps to which they belonged. But had 
not baron Linsingen been in the com- 
mand of adistrict in this country, and had 
he not, in consequence, had English mi- 
litia regiments under his orders? The 
noble lord might allow that this was im- 
proper before the issuing of the Order in 
question ; but did the issuing of that Or- 
der render it proper? For his part, he 
thought such a power would be improper 
under any circumstances; and here he 
wished to guard himself against the im- 
putation of vulgar prejudices, being sup- 
posed to consider the original employ- 
ment of the persons composing the Ger- 
man Legion as wrong. ‘They came to this 
country under peculiar circumstances, 
and although he could not agree with the 
noble lord in looking at them as subjects 
of the king of England, which they were 
not nor cver had been, but must regard 
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them as subjects of the elector of Hanover ; 
yet still they were so connected with the 
head of the British government, that it was 
by no means improper to receive them 
in England, when the circumstances to 
which he had alluded drove them from 
their own home. He would not refuse 
any favour to them which it was consti- 
tutional to grant; but he would refuse to 
place them in situations which none but 
British subjects ought to be allowed to fill. 
But he must protest against the appoint- 
ment of any foreigner whatever to such 
commands as he had ad@verted to. He had 
no objection to their being employed in 
commands abroad, but he did not like to 
see them in command in this country, ex- 
cept in their particalar corps. In this dis- 
tinction he conceived himself founded on 
the true principles of the constitution. 

Lord Palmerston said, the noble lord had 
completely misconceived him. Although 
temporary rank in the British army in ge- 
neral did not give command in other corps, 
yet by a particular article inthe articles of 
war, arising out of the act by which they 
were originally embodied, the officers of 
the German Legion were rendered as com- 
petent to such command, as if they had 
possessed permanent rank. It appeared, 
therefore, that the recent Order did not, as 
the noble lord imagined, give to the o:- 
ficers of the German Legion a_ power 
which they did not before possess. With 
regard to the general alluded to, the truth 
was, that he never did command a dis- 
trict; there was, however, nothing in the 
law of the Jand to prevent it. 

Lord Milton repeated his persuasion, 
that baron Linsingen had for some time 
actually commanded the eastern district, 
in the absence of lord Chatham. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that upon 
lord Chatham’s retirement from the com- 
mand of the district alluded to, another 
British officer was immediately appointed 
to succeed him. Baron Linsingen had 
commanded merely the depot of the Ger- 
man Legion. 

The Hon. General Stewart could not 
possibly consent to give a silent vote 
when the merits of his tellow-soldiers were 
under discussion. He bore testimony to 
the gallantry of the German Legion, 
whose services he had witnessed on va- 
rious occasions in the peninsula. Indeed, 
so highly did Jord Wellington, the illus- 
trious general who commands our armies 
on the peninsula, and whose conduct was 
the theme of universal applause, so highly 
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did he think of the fidelity and valour of that 
body, that he did not hesitate to confide the 
direction of one of the most valuable corps 
of his army, namely, the light division, to 
a German officer, (general Alten). Why 
then, after sucha proof of well-merited 
confidence in real service, should it be 
deemed unsafe to commit an English dis- 
trict to the command of a German ? Why, 
while those meritorious officers were en- 
trusted with the command of an army 
abroad in the midst of war, should they be 
thought unfit or unworthy to take the com- 
mand of our army at home? Notwith- 
standing the partiality he naturally felt 
for English troops, and particularly Bri- 
tish cavalry, yet the Germans had so emi- 
nently distinguished themselves in the 
peninsula, he fully believed, that upon the 
continent there was but one feeling among 
the British army upon this subject, and as 
to the general merits of the German Le- 
gion. But let those who saw them not in 
service, look at the Gazettes for an account 
of the conduct of these deserving fo- 
reigners, and they would be found to have 
eminently signatized themselves upon all 
occasions. Such was, indeed, the im- 
pression they made, that if the British 
army could be canvassed, which he was 
aware would be irregular, he had not the 
slightest doubt that the grant of permanent 
rank to the officers of that Legion would 
have been universally approved of, which 
grant he, among others, certainly under- 
stood to have been the purport of the 
Order under consideration. According to 
an arrangement at present upon the conti- 
nent, any British officer who went into the 
Portuguese service, was advanced a step 
in rank; but no such advance had ever 
been objected to by other British officers. 
No, such was the liberal feeling of British 
officers, that they were never found to ob- 
ject to the rewarding of merit. These 
gallant men were only found to murmur 
when young men, as was formerly the 
case, were promoted before merit and ex- 
perience, merely through undue influence 
and connection. But British officers 
would never object to the due promotion 
of foreigners, particularly where their 
merit was so eminent as that of the Ger- 
man Legion, and who could doubt that 
merit? He himself had the honour of 


commanding a German corps, namely, the 
First Hussars, which had done more than 
any other corps on the continent, and a 
more gallant or more effective body of 
men he had never met with. 
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duct of the German corps too under the 
direction of colonel Bock at Salamanca, 
was the subject of universal praise, and in 
the quarter master general’s department, 
he knew some German officers who, he 
thought, ought to be preferred to British 
officers. Besides great clearness and dili- 
gence, many of them possessed advantages 
acquired before the war in the peninsula, 
and had enjoyed peculiar opportunities for 
qualifying themselves for the respective 
situations they occupied. Under all those 
circumstances, he thought the House 
should express the sense they entertained 
of the services of the German Legion, in- 
stead of cavilling at the meaning of the 
words in the Order. The hon. officer con- 
cluded with asking pardon of the House 
for trespassing upon its attention ; but he 
felt it due to truth and justice to bear bis 
testimony to the conduct of a too often 
misrepresented although highly merito- 
rious corps. 

Lord Milton, in reply to an observation 
from the gallant officer, which observation 
seemed peculiarly addressed to him,thought 
it necessary to state that his reason for de- 
precating the grant of a military command 
to any foreigners at home, although such 
foreigners as the gallant officer mentioned 
were invested with high command abroad, 
was simply this: that in the one case the 
command was in Portugal, while in the 
other it was in Enyland, where, according 
to the constitutional precept and esta- 
blished policy, foreigners were excluded 
from any such authority. 

Mr. Canning professed that his mind was 
inexpressibly relieved by the explanation 
which the noble Secretary at War had 
given of an Order, which, until that hour, 
he certainly understood, in common with 
the noble mover and the right hon. gen- 


) tleman opposite, in common with the pub- 


lic, and, as it now appeared, in common 
even with one of the gallant leaders of that 
army with which the German Legion was 
immediately connected, to import no less 
than the communication of permanent 
rank to the officers of that Legion, in the 
sense in which that term was usually in- 
terpreted in the British army. The im- 
port of that Order seemed to have been 
nothing less than permanent rank to the 
officers of the German Legion. He must 
say again, that his mind was inexpressibly 
relieved by that explanation, because It 
proved, that in fact, the law and the con- 
stitution had not been violated. It gave 
him great satisfaction to learn that the 
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Order in question was so ineffective as the 
noble lord had described it to be, for 
whatever might be his sense of the merit 
of the troops to which it referred, no 
earthly consideration could have induced 
him, as a member of that House, acting 
upon constitutional principles, to have 
lent his sanction to such a measure, had it 
possessed the character which he and the 
country had erroneously attributed, to it. 
Yo all that had been said of the services 
of the brave German troops he most 
heartily subscribed; and if any question 
had arisen with respect to their merits, 
the House must feel that the gallant and 
generous testimony just borne to those 
merits by a kindred spirit, would have 
been conclusive on the subject. Unques- 
tionably, the utmost deference was due to 
the representations of that gallant general, 
but it was no disparagement to him who 
had spoken so much to their credit and his 
own, to say, that while that hon. officer 
looked at the question with a military 
eye, it became the House to consider it 
with a view to its bearing on the consti- 
tution. While he cordially concurred in 
all that had been said, and in all that could 
be added in praise of the German troops, 
he could not let his feelings, or the con- 
sideration of the existing crisis, so far 
overpower his duty to his country as to 
forget (as he thought the noble Secretary 
at War seemed at one time to forget), that 
it was necessity alone that justified their 
employment. Although no man, ratio- 
nally considering the circumstances of the 
times, could objeet to their employment, 
yet it ought always to be remembered, 
that to employ them was the exception 
and not the general rule. Looking, there- 
fore, at the Order as it had been generally 
understood—as it had been understood by 
the public as well as by himself—an un- 
derstanding, he must observe, mainly sup- 
Ported by the comments with which it 
Was accompanied at the time the Order 
Was issued in publications, which, though 
certainly not authorised, were widely cir- 
culated—an understanding, of which the 
report of that night’s debate would con- 
vey to the country the first contradiction— 
he mustsay, that it would have involved a 
principle from which it would have been 
imperative on him utterly to dissent. Nor 
Was it surprising then, that this Order, ap- 
parently identifying foreigners with our 
own army, should have excited conside- 
rable astonishment, Nay, remembering 
‘he constitution in its purest state, even a 
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considerable degree of jealousy would 
have been excusable. In the best and 
earliest times of our renovated constitution 
—in the reign of that hero to whom we 
were indebted for that constitution—in the 
case of the very troops which had been 
called in to secure the establishment of that 
constitution—in the case of the Dutch 
troops inthe service of king William, al- 
though that great sovereign and bene- 
factor of the country descended almost to 
supplicate on his knees the House of Com- 
mons to allow him to retain his own 
guards, they would not permit it as soon 
as the necessity for their presence ceased 
to exist. Calling all this to mind, he could 
not consider apprehensions upon such a 
subject altogether groundless ; and he was 
convinced that, not with an unwise and un- 
precedented zeal, but in the spirit that had 
thus grown up with the constitution itself, 
it would have behoved every man in that 
House to look at the Order in question, 
had its purport been such, as until that 
night it had universally been supposed to 
be. Although he certainly was not in 
the habit of paying the noble lord who 
had made the present motion many com- 
pliments, he could by no means indulge in 
any sneer against him, for having brought 
under the consideration of parliamenta 
document so enigmatical, as even to de- 
ceive the companion in arms of those to 
whom it related. On the contrary, he 
thought the noble lord was in the present 
instance entitled to the gratitude of the 
House and the country, for having pro- 
duced the explanation which had been 
afforded by the noble Secretary at War, 
and for having thus put him (Mr. Canning) 
in a situation which permitted him, in- 
stead of supporting the noble lord’s mo- 
tion, to pay him a compliment, and vote 
against it. 

Lord Folkestone rose in reply. He said 
that if he was pleased at some things 
which he had heard that night, he was 
beyond measure ashamed at other things 
which he had heard. When he had seen 
our young men and officers adopting 
German dresses, and Germanizing them- 
selves as much as possible, undertaking 
every thing German, and so attached to 
the fashion of the day as in deference to 
it to cast off every thing English, he felt 
disgust at it; but when he now heard the 
German soldiers preferred to the British 
from a high authority, he felt the greatest 
pain. When a gallant general said that 
they were better than the British— 
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General Stewart rose to order, and said, 
he had never made such an assertion. He 
had only spoken of one corps, the first 
Hussars, whom he stated as the admiration 
of the army. 
Lord Folkestone continued. He under- 


stood him distinctly to have spoken of 


other military departments also, in which 
he had given the preference to the Ger- 
mans. The compliment to the Germans 
he considered rather extravagant ; but the 
gallant general having denied the words 
imputed to him, he should relinquish that 
topic, and proceed to advert to the speech 
of the noble Secretary at War, who had 
taken occasion this night to reply to state- 
ments and arguments which he had 
brought before the last parliament. But 
the reply of the noble Secretary he felt to 
be quite ineffective, first, as to the state- 
ment that baron Linsingen commanded 
the eastern district; he maintained that 
it was correctly true, that this baron, as 
commander of the district, ordered out the 
garrison of Ipswich (among which gar- 


rison were some English militia), in order | 


to review it, and that he had done several 
other acts in the quality of commander of 
the district. But baron Linsingen was 
not the only foreign officer in such a situa- 
tion, for there were in fact four or five 
other foreigners invested with such com- 


mands. Thus was the Act of Settlement | 


outraged ; but it had become a habit with 


certain persons to treat acts of parliament 
with evasion and indifference, as in the! 
present instance, where though the law’ 
expressly prohibited such employment of | 


these foreign officers, and stated that they 
were only to be allowed commands in their 


own particular corps, ‘ inasmuch as they ' 


could best drill them, from being ac- 


quainted with their language and man.- | 
ners,” yet not the slightest regard was paid | 
to this wholesome constitutional provision. | 
According to the act originally consti- | 


tuting the German Legion, the ground 
alleged for appointing German officers, 
was, that from their acquaintance with the 
German language and manners they were 
best fitted to discipline and command such 
corps; but what ground of utility or ex- 
7 could be alleged for appointing 
such officers to command in the British 


army? Here the Act of Settlement was 
violated without any thing like a plea; 
but so were other acts also. For example, 
according to the act relating to the con- 
stitution of the 60th regiment, not one of 
that corps was ever to serve out of Ame- 


Lord Fulkestone’s Motion LOGS 
| . 


‘rica. Yet the prescription of the act had 
been wholly overlooked. In fact, one 
battalion of this regiment was now serving 
in the peninsula, He did not mean to 
find fault with such employment of that 
battalion, but with the manner of sending 
it out. He objected to the violation of 
the law. Why was not application made 
to parliament to repeal the Jaw, if found 
objectionable, instead of acting directly in 
its teetli—instead of treating the law, and 
consequently the legislature, with con- 
tempt? No man would object to such em- 
ployment of them, if ministers, instead of 
breaking an act of parliament, would 
come to parliament and point out the 
necessity of such a change of destina- 
tion. Parliament would, no doubt, attend 
to any application to remove an excep- 
tionable law ;—but it seemed too much 
trouble to pay due respect to parliament. 
It was a shorter course to do as men 
pleased themselves, than to consult others, 
and particularly a superior authority. 
The Secretary at War appeared fonder of 
looking over the map of Europe than the 
Act of Settlement, or the constitution, but 
the latter were in his opinion fully as de. 
serving of attention as the former. How 
great had been the solicitude of parlia- 
ment to render the provisions of the Act 
of settlement effective. Not only at the 
Revolution did our ancestors refuse to allow 
| Dutch troops (o stay in this country, but 
on the accession of the House of Hanover, 
there was an act in the very first year, 
which had directly in its contemplation 
the employment of Hanoverian troops. 
It was against this very description of force, 
that our ancestors shewed a constitutional 
jealousy at the time of passing the Act of 
| Settlement. Even in the reign of George 
Ist this jealousy had not subsided, but 
statutes were passed to guard against the 
appointment of any foreigner to any 
place civil or military, in this country: 
and making that provision a_ specific 
clause even in every naturalization Bill. 
With respect to the challenge of the 
| gallant officer to look to the Gazettes, in 
order to ascertain the achievements of the 
German Legion, he had taken occasion to 
review those Gazettes, because ‘a similar 
desire had been before expressed to him 
by others, and he was happy to find that 
in glory, as it appeared from the losses, 
the British army was not inferior, com- 
pared with those highly-applauded, those 
particularly-favoured foreigners. For what 
was the comparison? Why, let the House 
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and the country judge from a few in- 
stances. The day preceding the battle of 
Talavera, six battalions of infantry and 
one regiment of cavalry belonging to the 
German Legion, lost in killed and wounded 
125; two battalions of the 87th regi- 
ment, ditto, ditto 164.—Battle of Busago: 


as he had this night explained it to the 
House ? 

Lord Palmerston answered upon the au- 
thority of general Dekin, who was the 
senior Geman officer in this country. He 
also in explanation contended that he had 
not expressed any contempt of the Act of 





Four battalions and two detachments of | Setthkement. The command was tempo- 
the German Legion, lost &c. 593; one bat- | rary, and was founded on the Article of 
talion of the 45th regiment 137; one! War, applicable to the German Legion, 
ditto of the 88th regiment 133.—Assault | by which these officers took precedence. 
of Ciudad Rodrigo: Total British loss 626; , He also saw nothing unconstitutional in 
German ditto 0.—Capture of Badajoz: | the assumption of the command of a dis- 
British loss in killed and wounded 3070; | trict by baron Linsingen, as it must have 
German loss 0.—Battle of Albuera: Two | devolved upon him in the absence of lord 
battalions of the German Legion, lost &c. | Chatham, and was perfectly agreeable to 
104; two ditto of the 7th regiment of | the Article of War to which he had aliud- 





infantry 682; one ditto of the 48th ditto, 
ditto 273; one ditto of the 29th ditto, ditto 
325.—-Battle of Salamanca: Five bat- 
talions of the German Legion 963 one 
ditto, 3d of Ist foot 160; one ditto, Ist of 
7th 1953; llth 3413; 58th 143; 6st 366. 
—Upon this review the country might de- 
cide which description of force encounter- 
ed most danger, suffered most loss, gained 
most glory, or was entitled to most praise. 
To some persons he knew it would be ab- 
surd to appeal. From those who paid 
more regard to their own will than to law 
or reason; from those who could originate 
an Order apparently designed, and since it 
was issued he would undertake to say no- 
toriously conceived, to involve a direct 
violation of law, he could not expect due 
attention. But he looked to the members 
of that House, who must feel, that what- 
ever difference of opinion might prevail 
upon general questions, the explanation of 
this extraordinary Order was calculated 
to do good—and he hoped that that ex- 
planation would be rendered effective 
for the satisfaction of the army and the 
public. .With this view, he suggested 
that the explanation of that night ought 
to be put into an official shape, and 
promulgated, in order to do away the ge- 
neral misunderstanding, and he would 
add, the general discontent to which the 
Order under discussion had given birth. 
Perhaps the manner in which the debates 
of that House found their way to the pub- 
lic, might be deemed suflicient to give all 
desirable publicity to the explanation ; but 
he thought it would be more satisfactory, 
especially to the army, to adopt the course 
he had suggested. The noble lord con- 
cluded with asking the Secretary at War, 
to say upon what authority he learned that 
the German officers understood the Order 


|ed. The noble lord appeared to have to- 
tally mistaken the nature of the reference 
| to the Gazettes; for the proper, and in 
i tact, the only way to make the reference 
was, to establish a fair estimate by the 
comparison of numbers, as equal as possi- 
ble, between certain proportions or corps 
of the British army and the German Le- 
gion. 

Lord Folkestone maintained, that he had 
founded his estimate upon that very coin- 
parison which he was charged with not 
having made. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone wished to state, 
in reference to what had been said of the 
comparative merits of British and German 
officers, that five of the generals who had 
received thanks for their conduct at tiie 
battle of Salamanca, belonged to the Ger- 
man Legion. 

Mr. Whitbread assured the House, tha: 
after the arguments which had been ad- 
vanced, and the explanation whuh had 
been given, he should not troubie them a: 
any length. Ile paid acomp!iment to the 
generous and liberal sentiments expressed 
by a gallant general (Stewart), on the emi- 
nent services and distinguisiied bravery ct 
the German troops employed in Spain. 
The mutual enthusiasm and unlimited 
confidence excited in the vilcers of the 
army, by the exploits of others serving 
with them, ought, however, to increase, 
instead of lessening the jealousy with 
which we ought to guard against the in- 
corporation of foreign troops with our own, 
This was not a military question, nor one 
in which we were to appeal to the senti- 
ments of the army. It was a constitutional 
question, on which the members of that 
House were to decide, asthe guardians of 
the rights and civil liberties of the country. 
What he had risen for, was to direct the 
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attention of the House to a circumstance 
which had not been noticed, the affectation 
which so geverally and ridiculously pre- 
vailed of imitating the dress of foreign sol- 
diers. All characteristics of English re- 
giments, especially in the cavalry, were 
completely obliterated. rom the known 
predilection for this dress ina certain quar- 
ter, our troops were so Germanised or 
Frenchified in their appearance, that the 
most serious consequences were to be ap- 
prehended. In more than one instance, 
this mischievous apish imitation had 
proved fatal. In fact, English soldiers 
had fallen, and English officers had been 
taken prisoners in consequence of mistak- 
ing a Corps of French troops for our own, 
and in the retreat from Salamanca, one of 
our officers was near being killed by order 
of a brother officer, who supposed him to 
be French. Notwithstanding the general 
sense entertained on this subject by the 
army, either remonstrances had not reach- 
ed the source from which the remedy 
must spring, or had veen ineffectual; so 
far had taste prevailed over judyment. 
Whatever might be our admiration of fo- 
reign troops employed with our own, 
there was surely no need to confound the 
two services together; each might retain 
a distinct uniform and independent cha- 
racter of its own. He could not abstain 
from expressing hig concern at the conclu- 
sion of the speech of a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Canning), who after the strongest 
and most pointed arguments in favour of 
the propriety of the motion, expressed in 
language which only that gentleman 
could command, had declared his inten- 
tion of voting against it. This conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman was, however, 
nothing new: he had been a good deal in 
the habits of speaking on one side of the 
question, and giving his vote on the other; 
nor should he, after that night, ever think 
himself entitled to calculate upon his sap- 
port in a division from the arguments he 


might have made use of in tiie course of 


the debate. 
The original motion was then negatived 


without a division. The other motions of 


lord Folkestone were then agreed to as 
follows: 1. “ That there be laid before 
this House, a Return of the number of fo- 
reign officers and soldiers serving in Bri- 
tish regiments, distinguishing the officers 
from the soldiers, and specifying the regi- 
ments in which they are serving. 2. A 
Return of the number of foreigners having 
stafFappointments at home, specifying the 
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nature of the appointments, and the dates 
thereof. 3. A Return of the number of offi- 
cers belonging to the 60th regiment of foot 
having staff appointments at home, speci- 
fying the nature of the appointments and 


| the dates thereof.” 





HOUSE OF COSIMONS. 
Friday, December 11. 

SramMFrorp ELecrion—Peririon or Mr. 
Nog: aNv OTHERS.] A Petition of Ge- 
rard Noel Noel esq. William John Tatam, 
of the borough of Stamford, and William 
Lowe Peake, of the said borough, butcher, 
was read ; setting forth, 

«That, at the last election for the said 
borough held on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th of October last, the petitioner Gerard 
Noe! Noel, together with lord Henniker 
and Evan Foulkes, attorney at law, were 
candidates, and the petitioners W. J, 
Tatam, and W. L. Peake, had a right to 
vote at such election; and that the peti- 
tioner G. N. Noel was injured in his said 
election, and the other petitioners in their 
right of voting at the same, by reason that 
the said election was not held in the usual 
place in which, from time whereof the me- 
mory of man is not to the contrary, the 
election of burgesses to represent the said 
borough in parliament have accustomed 
to be held, notwithstanding the place used 
for holding the election was objected to 
by the petitioner G. N. Noel, and by rea- 
son that the person who was appointed by 
Mr. Jeremiah Belgrave, the mayor of the 
said borough, and returning officer at the 
said election, on the Ist, 2d, and 3d days 
of the election, to be his assessor, viz. 
James Torkington esq. barrister at law, 
and which assessor or assistant was conti- 
nued in the same employment by M:. 
Henry Parker West, the succeeding mayor 
of the said borough, and returning oflicer 
for the said election, on the 4th and last 
day of the said election, was not appoint 
ed with the apprubation of the petitioner 
G. N. Noel, and did manifestly discover 
partiality in favour of the said lord Henm- 
ker and Evan Foulkes, in his decisions on 
the votes taken ; and by reason that James 
Tomlinson, who was the sworn clerk to 
take the poll at the said election, did no- 
toriously alter one of the rates of the parish 
of Saint Mary, in the said borough, alter 
the same had been signed by the mag!s- 
trates, thereby to impose upon the return 
ing officer, and to enable one Robert 
Miller to vote, and thereby to promote ne 
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election of the said lord Henniker and 
Evan Foulkes; and that the name of the 
right hon. lord Brownlow, the lord lieute- 
nant of Lincoln, and a peer and member 
of the Lords House of parliament, was 
made use of to influence the votes of elec- 
tors at this election, in favour of the said 
lord Henniker and Evan Foulkes; and 
that the petitioners W. J. Tatam and W. 
L. Peake, did severally tender their votes 
at the said election for the said G, N. 
Noel, (that is tosay), both of them on the 
2d day of the said poll, and were unjustly 
hindered from polling, and refused to be 
received on the poll, by the said J. Bel- 
grave, and J. Torkington; and that other 
legal votes tendered for the said G. N. 
Noel were rejected, and other persons not 
legally entitled to vote, were admitted to 
vote; and that sundry voters were induced 
by threats, and other corrupt means, to 
vote against the petitioner G. N. Noel, 
who might otherwise have been at the 
head of the poll; and praying the House 
to take the premises into consideration.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 23d of February. 


Bristot Erection—Petition oF Mr. 
Hunt anp oruens.] A Petition of Henry 
Hunt, of Rowfant House, in the county of 
Sussex, esq., William Pimm, of Bristol, 
salesman, ‘thomas Pimm, currier, William 
Weetch, clothier, and Thomas Gammage, 
cabinet-maker, was read ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners W. Pimm, T. 
Pimm, W. Weetch, and T. Gammage, 
now are, and, at the time of the last elec- 
tion were electors of the said city, and 
claim to have a right to vote, and did vote 
at the said election; and, at the said elec- 
tion, the petitioner H. Hunt, together with 
Richard Hart Davis esq. Edward Protheroe 
esq. and sir Samuel Romilly knight, were 
candidates to represent the said city inthis 
present parliament; and that the said R. 
H. Davis esq. and Edward Protheroe esq. 
by themselves, their agents, friends, mana- 
gers, committees, partizans, and others on 
his and their behalf, previous to and at the 
said election, were guilty of gross and no- 
torious bribery and corruption, and, at 
and during the said election, and previous 
thereto, the said R. H. Davis and the said 
E. Protheroe, by themselves, their agents, 
&c. did corrupt and procure divers per- 
Sons, as well those who were qualified to 
Vote, as those who claimed or pretended to 
have a right to vote at the said election, to 
give their vores for them the said R. H. 
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Davis and E. Protheroe esquires; and did 
also, by gifts and rewards, and promises, 
agreements, and securities for gifts and 
rewards, corrupt and procure divers other 
persons, being qualified to vote at the said 
election, to refuse and forbear to give 
their votes at the same for the petitioner 
the said H. Hunt, or the other candidate, 
contrary to the laws and statutes enacted 
for the prevention of bribery and currup- 
tion; and that the said R. H. Davis and 
E. Protheroe, by themselves, their agents, 
&c. were guilty of the most flagrant and 
notorious acts of intimidation, thereby 
basely and unlawfully procuring, by 
threats, divers other persons, being quali- 
fied to vote at the said election, through 
the fear of being persecuted, ruined, im- 
prisoned, and otherwise ill used and pu- 
nished, to forbear to give their votes for 
the petitioner the said H. Hunt, or the 
other candidate in violation of the rights 
of the electors, the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and the freedom of election; and 
that the said R. H. Davis and E. Protheroe, 
by themselves, their agents, &c. after the 
teste of the writ for the said election, and 
before the election of the said R. H. Davis 
and E, Protheroe, did give, present, and 
allow to divers persons who had votes, or 
claimed or pretended to have a right to 
vote at such election, money, &c. in order 
to their the said R. H. Davis and E. Pro- 
theroe being elected, and to procure them 
to be returned for the said city in violation 
of the standing order and regulations of 
the House, and in defiance of the laws and 
statutes of the realm enacted for the pre- 
venting charge and expence in the elec- 
tion of members to serve in parliament ; 

and that a large body of military, consist- 
ing of the Middlesex militia, were quar- 
tered within two miles of the said city, 
many of whom were actually stationed 
within the walls of the said city during 

the whole of the said election; and that 
col. Gore, commandant of the Bristel vo- 

lunteers, gave orders the day before the 

election commenced, to have two pieces 

of brass ordnance six pounders removed 

from the Grove, wherethey had been kept 

for the last two years, andhad them placed 

upon the Exchange, where they remained 

during the whole of the said election, te 

the terror of the electors and peaceable 

inhabitants of the said city, regardless of 

the privileges of the House, and contrary 

to the statute of the sth of Geo. 2, c. 30, 

in that case made and provided; and that 

a great number of freemen were employ- 
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ed by the said R. H. Davis and E. Pro- 
theroe, or their agents, &c. &c. under the 
denomination of bludgeonmen or pretend- 
ed constables; and that various sums of 
money were paid by the said R. H. Davis 
and E. Protheroe, or by the agents, com- 
mittees, friends, managers, or others on 
their behalf, to influence such of them as 
were entitled to vote, or pretended to have 
a right to vote at the said election, and to 
induce them to give their votes for the said 
R. H. Davis and E. Protheroe esquires ; 
and that the poll was closed by the sheriffs, 
the returning officers, two days sooner than 
by law directed, notwithstanding the peti- 
tioner, the said H. Hunt, openly protested 
against it, several freemen at that time 
having offered to poll for the said H. 
Hunt, which votes were refused to be 
taken and entered on the poll, and not- 
withstanding the sheriffs were publicly in- 
formed that many other voters were on the 
road, who were coming with the intent to 
poll at the said election ; and praying, that 
the House will take the premises into their 
most serious consideration, and that the 
election and returnof the said R. H. Davis 
esq. and E. Protheroe esquire, may be de- 
clared to be null and void.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 25th of February. 


Maut-Duty Bitt.] On the order of 
the day for the second reading of this 
“Bill, 

Mr. W. Dundas rose on the part of the 
maltsters of Scotland, from whom he had 
received such a representation as urged 
him, from a strong sense of duty, to call 
the attention of the House to this subject. 
It appeared to him, indeed, that if the li- 
mitation fixed in the measure before the 
House were insisted upon, there would be 
no malting in Scotland, and of course 
there would be no duty. According to 
the act of last year, the time allowed for 
steeping barley was settled at 55 hours; 
but this being found quite insufficient for 
the maltsters of Yorkshire and the northern 
counties, this Bill was introduced to cor- 
rect that mistake, and to extend the time 
to 65 hours, because from the comparative 
inferiority of the barley in these districts, 
such extension was found absolutely ne- 
cessary. Now what he had to require on 


the part ofhis countrymen was, thatas they 
were still more northerly, and their barley 
still inferior from the inferiority of the 
soil, a still farther extension might be 
granted to them. 


The reason assigned 
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for this limitation of the time in steeping 
barley, was avowedly to prevent frauds 
upon the revenue; but as no such frauds 
could be charged on the Scotch maltsters, 
by whom none such had been committed, 
the excise of last year having been un- 
usually productive, amounting indeed to 
130,000, that reason could not be pressed 
against them. For them, therefore, he 
felt himself justified in urging a claim of 
extension to 75 hours, which extension 
they deemed indispensibly necessary to 
carry on their trade. He was sorry to 
find that this appeal and that of his friends 
in Scotland, to his friend (Mr. Wharton,) 
had been found totally unavailing. Yet 
when the Scotch maltsters laid their case 
before the commissioners of excise in 
Scotland, between whom and them there 
was, as in such relations generally, a na 
tural antipathy, the commissioners were 
so struck by the grievance to which the 
maltsters were subjected, that they allowed 
an extension of the time for steeping malt, 
to 80 hours. This allowance was made in 
October, 1812; but upon reference to his 
hon. friend, the boon was ordered to be 
revoked. Ail he asked then, if it was not 
wished to extinguish the Seotch maltsters, 
and so to injure both agriculture and the 
revenue, was, that the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the Scotch maltsters 
were placed should be reconsidered—at 
all events, that provision should be made 
in the Bill, investing the commissioners of 
the excise in Scotland, or the commis- 
sioners of the treasury in England, with a 
discretionary power to grant the exten- 
sion of time required by the Scotch 
maltsters if they should succeed in making 
out a case worthy of such extension. 

Mr. Lascelles, on the part of the malt- 
sters of Yorkshire, protested against any 
disposition to commit fraud, in requiring 
the extension of time proposed to be 
granted by this Bill; these maltsters hav- 
ing, indeed, themselves suggested a pe- 
nalty upon fraud, the infliction of which 
must nearly produce the ruin of the 
guilty. He was glad, therefore, that the 
application of his constituents had been 
attended to; but if the object of that ap- 
plication should not, upon trial, be found 


fully answered by the provisions of the. 


Bill, he should, seeing a clause in the Bill, 
allowing its repeal or amendment in the 
course of the session, feel himself compe- 
tent to apply fora futher extension of time 
for the steeping of malt in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Wharton felt confident, that the ob- 
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servations of his right hon. friend were 
totally founded in mistake; and if he 
could shew that the premises were incor- 
rect, the House would know how to appre- 
ciate his conclusions. His right hon. friend 
had asserted the inferiority of the barley 
used by maltsters in Scotland, whereas, in 
point of fact, that barley was generally of 
the very finest quality. The grain al- 
luded to by his right hon. friend, and upon 
which he appeared to have received some 
information, was not barley, but big; and 
even that grain, growing upon land gene- 
rally let at from 8 to 10/. an acre, could 
not be set down as so inferior, or the 
growth of land so poor in quality, as his 
right hon. friend had stated. But his 
right hon. friend had been generally mis- 
informed upon this subject, although re- 
ferring to his native country. There was 
no doubt, a great deal of poor land in 
Scotland, which, of course, would grow 
poor grain. But it was notorious, that the 
greater part of the barley used by the 
Scotch maltsters, was of the very best 
quality, being the growth of Norfolk. 
This Norfolk barley was, in fact, bought 
cheaper in Edinburgh, than in London ; 
and if then the proposition of his right hon. 
friend, or rather the petition of the Scotch 
maltsters, which applied for an extension 
of 100 hours, were acceded, the conse- 
quence would be, that such barley might 
be steeped twice within the time re- 
quired. ‘Thus, indeed, the revenue might 
be completely defrauded. But, according 
to the assertion of his right hon. friend, 
the Scotch maltsters were incapable of 
fraud—according to him, truly, they 
never had any such disposition—there 
were no frauds upon the revenue in Scot- 
land, whatever might occur elsewhere. 
What, however, was the fact? why, that 
in the year 1809, which was the last to 
which he had referred, the convictions for 
fraud upon the excise amounted in Eng- 
land to but 1321, while in Scotland they 
exceeded 4500 (a general laugh.) Then 
as to 100 hours, applied for by the Scotch 
petitioners, he undertuok to assert, that 
no barley in nature could require such a 
period, and that 65 hours, which the Bill 
Proposed to grant, were amply sufficient 
for every purpose of saturation. If, how- 
ever, the contrary should be the case, and 
a farther extension of time should be 
found necessary, the Bill was so modelled 
as to leave room for speedy amendment, 
which amendment he should be as ready 
to support as any man; being at all times 
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ready rather to release some part of the 
system necessary to check frauds, than 
to wish any injury or undue inconvenience 
to the fair trade. 

Mr. Dundas asked, whether the convic- 
tions for fraud upon the excise in Scotland 
adverted to by his hon. friend, did not 
relate to the manufacture of whisky, and 
not to malting ? 

Mr. Wharton answered in the negative. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


Motion For RescinpiInc Mr. Van- 
SITTART’S RESOLUTION RESPECTING GotD 
Coin.| Mr. Lushington appearing at the 
bar to present a Report, 

Mr. Whitbread conceiving the Report 
about to be presented to be that of the 
Gold Coin Bill, thought proper, before it 
was presented, to submit a motion to the 
House. Having failed to make the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ashamed of the third Resolution inserted 
on the Journals in May last, declaring 
“That the promissory notes of the said 
company have hitherto been, and are at 
this time, held in public estimation to be 
equivalent to the legal coin of the realm, 
and generally accepted as such in all pe- 
cuniary transactions to which such coin 
is lawfully applicable,” he thought it ne- 
cessary, for the sake of truth and the cha- 
racter of the House, to propose that the 
resolution should be rescinded, which pro- 
position he would submit without any de- 
bate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
as the hon. member expressed his inten- 
tion to propose the rescinding of the Reso- 
lution alluded to, without any debate, 
he should, without any debate, support 
it. But at the same time he was ready, 
upon any day that might be appointed, 
to enter fully into any discussion upon 
this Resolution, and to justify its terms 
and character. 

Mr. Whitbread declaring his desire to 
take the sense of the House upon this 
motion, 

The House accordingly divided : For the 
motion 26: Against it 63: Majority 37. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, Hon. J. Gurney, Hudson 
Bankes, H. Grant, J. P. 


Beunet, Hon. H.G. Gordon, R. 
Creevey, T. Hawilton, Lord A. 


Calvert, C. Horne, W. 
Canning, G. Huskisson, W. 
Fitzroy, Lord J. Lubbock, J. 


Foster, F. Mildmay, Sir H. 
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Martin, J. Robinson, G. A. 
Montgomery, Sir H. _Ranetiffe, Lord 


Macdonald, J. Smith, R. 
North, D. Smyth, J. 
Protheroe, E. Thornton, H. 
Phillips, G. Whitbread, S. 


Gotp Coin Bitt.] The report of this 
Bill being brought up, 

Mr. Huskisson stated, that as his opi- 
nions on the subject then before the House 
were generally known, he would not tire 
their patience by going at great length into 
the question, in reference to the law of the 
land, and the principles of justice. He was 
disposed to think, that, out of the walls of 
that House, notwithstanding the assertions 
of his right hon. friend the Chancellor ofthe 
Exchequer, they would not be able to find 
any one person whowould agree in the Re- 
solution which they had just affirmed, any 
more than they could, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, procure a guinea ; all that de- 
scription of coin having completely disap- 
peared. Ifany person could doubt that there 
was a depreciation of the paper currency, 
he knew no better mode to convince him 
of the fact, than by drawing his attention 
to the Bill then on the table. His right 
hon. friend had argued, that the paper 
could not be depreciated, if three condi- 
tions were acceded to: first, that the coin 
of the realm should pass at a current rate, 
to be fixed by the sovereign authority of 
the state; second, that the paper cur- 
rency should correspond with the deno- 
nomination of the coin. These two prin- 
ciples were acted upon in all states. The 
first constituted the essence of money ; 
the second was its representative. But 
his right hon. friend found a third condi- 
tion necessary to prevent the depreciation 
of this representative, and which they 
were then labouring to effect by this law. 
To render the current coin and Bank 
paper equally valuable, a penalty must 
be inflicted on those who disposed of the 
former for more than the price attached 
to it by the sovereign authority, or who 
disposed of the latter for less than its no- 
minal value; and then they came to this 
conclusion, that if the paper money was 
so depreciated, as that 1,0001. of it would 
not purchase a quartern loaf; yet if, by a 
penal law, its denomination was secured, 
no depreciation whatever could be allowed 
to exist! He had, however, the admission 
of the right hon. gentleman himself, that 
in Ireland the paper currency was depre- 
ciated, because the guineas in that country 
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were disposed of at a premium. Now, 
this depreciation took place in the in- 
terval between the passing of this act in 
1811, and their renewal of it in the last 
session, when it was first extended to Ire. 
land. And could any person attempt to 
maintain, that this depreciation, which 
existed before the law was made applica- 
ble to Ireland, did not equally exist after- 
wards? Certainly, fthe act could not 
produce such an effect. As a proof that 
the paper currency was not in that sound 
state which some gentlemen contended for, 
he instanced the circumstance of the trea- 
sury having last year sent out a quantity 
of Bank-notes to Canada, to pay the army 
and establishments in that country. His 
right hon. friend, he supposed, thought 
that these notes would be held in equal 
estimation with the public in Canada, as 
his Resolution set forth they possessed in 
Great Britain. Whether the wrappers in 
which they were enveloped, had this ce- 
lebrated Resolution engraved on them, he 
could not ascertain; but, when they ar- 
rived in Canada, what was their fate? 
These Canadians, whose loyalty and alle- 
giance had been so deservedly praised by 
the Prince Regent, in his Speech at the 
commencement of the session, not being 
liable to any penalty for the act, at once 
set their own estimation on -the notes, 
and disposed of them at a discount of 
about 30 percent. Now, he would ask, if 
the notes so transmitted then, were dis- 
posed of at a discount, could they, on 
being returned to this country, by the 
operation of the Bill then before them, be 
immediately restored to par? He sup- 
ported the first part of this Bill, but he 
never was an advocate for the principles 
on which it was founded. Those princi- 
ples had been carried to a very great 
length, by many individuals, in both 
Houses of Parliament, who seemed to think 
that the Bank restriction opened a new 
field and system of political finance. He 
could not view it in this light—his reason 
for entertaining this part of the Bill arose 
from a very different principle—it arose 
from a feeling of the necessity of the case, 
from the very alarming state in which the 
currency of the country now stood, occa- 
sioned by the measure of the Bank restric- 
tion being so long continued. ‘The part 
to which he alluded was that, which to all 
practical purposes, rendered Bank-notes a 
legal tender ; and perhaps it would have 
been better, if a direct proposition to le- 
galise such tender had been made. ‘To 
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the second division of the Bill, which went 
to prevent the disposal of the current coin 
of the realm for more than its legal deno- 
mination, or of Bank-notes for less, he was 
decidedly adverse. The Bill was origi- 
nally introduced in the other House of 
parliament, with views very different from 
those on which it had afterwards received 
the support of his Majesty’s ministers— 
which were, to rescue the debtors through- 
out the country from an undue severity. 
The object of the noble earl (Stanhope) 
who proposed it was to introduce book- 
entries, which should at once supersede 
the necessity of coin or of Bank-notes ; 
and the ministers adopted so much of the 
Bill as would protect the debtors, placed, 
as they were, by the Bank restriction, ina 
most awkward situation. They inter- 
fered to the extent of preventing any 
creditor from insisting on that “ good and 
legal payment” of his debt (that was in 
current coin) which it was not in the 
power of the debtor to make. In origi- 
nating this demand, the noble lord (King) 
had done what he certainly had a right to 
do; but, then, the matter came to this, 
that what he required, every other creditor 
in the country had an equal right to de- 
mand; and he had the authority of the 
noble lord himself for saying, that this 
would be a most unjustifiable proceeding. 
In the notice to his tenants, he spoke only 
of leases executed before the passing of 
the Bank Restriction Act; and therefore 
allowed that those whose rents were raised, 
in consequence of the depreciation of 
paper, by that act, and who were paid 
through that depreciated medium, ought 
not to be called on for any addition. If 
the system had been pursued, the man 
who had deposited 1,000/. in notes, with 
his banker in the morning, might be called 
on in an hour to pay in cash ; and, by this 
means many persons would be placed 
at the mercy of those who entertained 
malice against them. This was a state in 
which the country could not be left; and 
he was surprised that gentlemen should 
have opposed the whole Bill, as utterly 
unnecessary. On that ground alone, be- 
cause he clearly saw the necessity, did he 
approve of the first part of the Bill. But 
there were many public creditors who had 
advanced hundreds of millions for the ser- 
vice of the country, and who, since the Bank 
restriction, were placed in the same situa- 
tion with every individual in the kingdom, 
receiving their dividends in Bank-notes; 
and he would ask, was it possible that those 
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who had trusted to the honour and faith 
of the public, should be left in so disad- 
vantageous a situation? Parliament, it was 
true, might not have interfered, but it 
would have been most unjustifiable, and 
would have placed the country in a state 
of danger. If they had not passed the 
first part of this Bill, which protected the 
debtor, they must have repealed the law, 
which prevented the public creditor from 
receiving hisdividend in Bank-notes, and 
Bank-notes only, or, in other words, they 
must have opened the Bank: it was a 
matter of option, and he supported that 
course which seemed least likely to create 
mischief—but in giving that support, he 
was not influenced by any approbation of 
the principles on which the Bill was 
founded; they were contrary to the law 
of the country, and could only be justified 
by necessity. The second part of the 
Bill was no less a violation of the prin- 
ciples of law and justice, without 
being founded on any necessity whatever. 
It had an effect the very reverse of what 
was intended by those who supported it, 
Let the House look to the experience of 
the last eighteen months. Did this part 
of the Bill effect that which was contem- 
plated? Did it occasion guineas to pass 
current at their current rate? Could any 
gentleman state an instance of one being 
passed at the rate established by the 
king’s proclamation ? On the contrary, it 
had driven all the guineas, crowns, half- 
crowns, and even shillings (except those 
which were very much debased) out of 
circulation, It was clear that it did not 
preclude individuals from disposing of 
their guineas at the highest price they 
could procure. The law was evaded every 
day ; and the only case in which it could 
succeed, was, where persons were seduced 
by those who were particularly employed 
for the purpose, and then prosecuted, and 
involved in the penalties of the act, 
through the cunning of others. Some 
convictions of that kind, he believed, had 
taken place. It was therefore most evi- 
dent, that any man, in spite of this law, 
might sell his guineas, or crown- pieces, 
for what he supposed they were worth, 
without any fear of detection. Some 
millions of guineas had been exported to 
France and other countries, since the first 
introduction of the Bill—not for want of 
exertions to prevent such exportation, but 
because it was as impossible to execute. 
this law, as that against melting down the 
coin of the realm. The ancient law of 
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the country prohibited most ineffectively, 
the melting down or exporting the current 
coin—and now they superadded to these, 
a law, the direct operation of which was, 
to give a premiuin of 25 per Cent. to every 
man disposed to export or melt down the 
metallic currency. For, if guineas dis- 
posed of in France procured a return on 
England of 25 per cent. more than they 
would produce here, tt aiust act as a temp- 
tation to those possessing that species of 
coin, to send them abroad; and, on the 
other hand, if the guineas were melted 
down, the owner would realise an equal 
profit tor his bar of gold. If this law did 
not cause exportation, there was but one 
other effect that could be produced by it 
—that of inducing people to hoard their 
gold. This certainly could not be looked 
upon as an advantage; it was, on the 
contrary, a very great evil, and was so 
denominated by every writer on political 
economy. At the present moment, it 
was an evil of more than ordinary magni- 
tude, when the government were endea- 
vouring to procure those supplies of bullion 
which were necessary for the army in the 
peninsula, and the want of which had 
operated not only to the general disad- 
vantage of our forces there, but had oc- 
casioned great difficulties to many of the 
officers employed on that service. Yet, 
at such a moment, they were enacting a 
law, which must induce men either to 
hoard their gold or to send itout of the 
country. He never heard any ground of 
necessity alleged for this part of the Bill. 
Perhaps it was intended to support his 
right hon. friend’s third Resolution ; or to 
prevent two prices in the sale of articles, 
Now, would there be any great evil, if 
there were two prices? For his own part, 
he knew of none. ‘Two prices existed in 
this country in former times: for instance, 
in the reign of king William, when, in 
consequence of the debasement of the 
silver currency (the measure, at that pe- 
riod, of all the commodities of life) the 
gold currency was raised to a greater 
value, in reference to that debasement. 
Guineas were not then tied down to one 
price, but rose with the depreciation of 
silver; and two prices (not in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word) took place 
that was, the silver coin having been de- 
based, a guinea would procure a greater 
quantity of goods than 22 of those in- 
ferior shillings. In the same way, before 
the passing of this Bill, every thing was 
measured in Ireland by the standard of 
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guineas, which were at a premium, while 
notes were at a discount: of course, a 
purchaser, with gold, procured more 
goods than he who tendered a nominal 
sum in paper. And it could not be de- 
nied, that the moment the legislature 
made Bank-notes, as they had virtually 
done, alegal tender, the gold and guod silver 
disappeared ; and guineas were now, like 
foreign coins, measured by their intrinsic, 
not their stipulated value. ‘The hon. gen. 
tleman then adverted to the Portuguese pa- 
per, which he admitted was at a discount; 
but, as no legislative protection was afs 
forded to it, as was the case here, the me- 
tallic currency of that country had not 
vanished like ours. And this enabled us 
to provide, though inadequately, for the 
wants of our army in the peninsula. For 
all the reasons he had stated, and because 
it appeared to him that the second part of 
the Bill was not founded on any necessity, 
and only encouraged the exportation of 
our coin, he thought the House should 
confine themselves tothe provisions of it, 
by which the public creditor, who was 
compelled to take Bank-notes, was pro- 
tected, and by which relief was also af- 
forded to the great body of debtors 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Rose, diflering trom the hon. gen- 
tleman in his view of the second part of 
the Bill, took that opportunity of stating 
his opinions. He did not mean to deny 
the fact of Bank-notes having been trans- 
mitted to Canada, but he certainly had no 
previons knowledge of it: he had never 
before heard of such a transaction. If, 
however, the notes had been sent there, 
he could not conceive how a depreciation 
of 30 per cent. could have taken place, 
for, undoubtedly, as they were payable at 
sight, they must be considered at least as 
good as bills of exchange. The hon. gen- 
tleman did not express a wish that the Bank 
restriction should be taken off imme- 
diately. Now, in this point, he differed 
from several members of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. It was proposed that the re- 
striction should cease at the end of two 
years. One hon. member of that com- 
mittee, however, was desirous that the 
period should be extended, from time to 
time, as circumstances warranted; while’ 
another wished that it should peremptorily 
cease and determine, at the expiration 0 
the first-mentioned period. So that it 
was apparent, from this difference of op! 
nion, that if the legislature had enacted 
that the restriction should terminate 1? 
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two years, it would have created a degree 
of confusion in the country, from which 
nothing could have extricated it. For 
what use would it be to compel the Bank 
to open, without the means of paying in 
cash were given to the Company? And 
where were they to procure the precious 
metals for that purpose? Some gentlemen 
had said, that gold could be imported from 
Africa, and from the American market. 
But this could not be done, unless there 
was a surplus balance of trade in our fa- 
vour, and as often as gold was higher 
than the Mint price, it was impossible to 
coin that metal; it was, in fact, totally 
impracticable. The right hon. gentle- 
man on this head, quoted the authority of 
Mr. Harris, who had a situation in the 
Mint, and who was, of course, interested 
in the increase of coinage. He had 
stated, many years ago, * That when bul- 
lion was above the Mint price, there were 
but two wavs of affording a coinage to the 
public; the one by debasing the standard; 
and the other, by purchasing bullion at 
the advanced price of the market, and 
converting it into coin with loss. But 
this would not answer the desired pur- 
pose ; for that coin being below the mar- 
ket value of bullion, would be melted as 
soon as issued, sold again as bullion 
at an advanced price, and so on in an 
endless rotation, until the bullion market 
found its level again.” The right hon. 
gentleman argued, that such being the 
case at present, it must strike every one 
that it was impossible for government to 
coin; and if no coin was issued, how 
could the Bank resume its payments in 
specie? He was as ready as any man to 
ascribe lord King’s conduct, which had 
rendered the present measure necessary, 
to the purest motives ; but it was not less 
mischievous on that account. It had been 
the boast of gentlemen on the other side, 
that no landlords had followed the noble 
lord’s example, but he felt confident that 
many would have done it, had not a check 
been seasonably put tothe practice. The 
right hon. gentleman then adverted to the 
Situation in which, but for a Bill of this 
nature, the public creditor would be re- 
duced. -He would receive his dividend 
in Bank-notes, at the rate of 20 shillings, 
but when he should go to market with 
these notes, he would soon find that they 
were current only for 15 shillings, or per- 
haps less, for the value of Bank-notes 
would be of course regulated by the fluc- 
wating price of gold. The right hon. 
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gentleman could not possibly conceive 
that any system could be devised more 
pregnant with injustice to the public cre- 
ditor, and with more confusion to the state. 
If on the one hand it was argued, that 
the public creditor had a right to ask his 
dividend in coin, why, by the very same 
reason, and in consequence of it, the col- 
lectors of taxes had a right to insist on 
being paid in guineas; and who could 
foretel the end of that double price in the 
transactions in life, which was at all times 
so much deprecated, that under king 
William no less than two Bills were passed 
to ascertain the precise value of the 
guinea? The present high price of bul- 
lion, which had created so much discus- 
sion, could not, in his opinion, be attri- 
buted to any other cause whatever, but 
to the balance of trade being against us 
in the present state of the world; for it 
was evident, that when a country imported 
more goods than it was allowed to export, 
the balance must be paid in bullion, But 
instead of reverting to that plain and ob- 
vious cause, this temporary evil had been 
attributed by some to the excessive issue 
of Bank-notes, and that idea had been 
productive of the most mischievous con- 
sequences. The right hon. gentleman 
then adverted to the statements contained 
in the Appendix to the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee. By the tables contained 
in that Appendix of the Price of Gold, 
compared with the issue of Bank-notes, 
and with the price of coin, it was evident 
that the amount of the paper circulation 
had no effect whatever on the price of 
either of those commodities, The right 
hon. gentleman did not expect, indeed, 
that the Bill before the House could have 
the effect of preventing the exportation 
of coin, as long as bullion should continue 
at the present price, but the Bill would 
prevent the confusion necessarily arising 
from double prices in all the transactions 
of life, and in this point of view, it was 
his most anxious wish that it should pass 
into law. 

Mr. Preston maintained, that Bank- 
notes were not depreciated, but that the 
price of gold had risen, which had given 
the idea of the supposed depreciation. 
But if Bank-notes had really decreased 
in value, goods, which were purchased 
with them, and especially landed pro- 
perty, had risen to a proportionate no- 
minal increase of price. The contrary, 
however was the fact; and the fair con- 
sequence to be deduced from it was, that 
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Bank-notes had not depreciated, however 
the price of bullion might have risen. 
The Bill before the House went to prevent 
the traffic in guineas, to which this rise in 
the price of the precious metals, and the 
rapacity of individuals, had given birth ; 
and no measure could be more proper ; for 
surely a man who fairly received a 
guinea at its stated price in the usual deal- 
ings of society, could not be allowed to 
make an unfair profit by it. The hon. 
gentleman thought that almost at any rate 
the legislature should prevent that fluc- 
tuating and double price in all transac- 
tions, which would soon put an end to all 
commerce. and leave nothing but jobbing 
in its stead. A fixed standard was abso- 
lutely necessary; and he saw no impro- 
priety in taking the Bank-notes as such, 
as no depreciation in their value had been 
found in contracts, nor in any of the pur- 
poses of our inland trade. 

Mr. Protheroe began by stating his 
approbation of that part of the Bill which 
protected the tenant as of eminent advan- 
tage, when the political theory of a noble 
lord (King) had led to a harsh experi- 
ment, which had been applauded by party 
spirit. In his opinion the tenantry of the 
country deserved to have their interests 
protected with as much legislative care as 
any class or description of men whatever ; 
they ought to be enabled to confide in the 
wisdom and benevolence of the law, and 
not to be left under the precarious security 
of a landlord’s indulgence or caprice. 
He had listened attentively tothe speeches 
of great authorities, undoubtedly, on all 
subjectsof political economy, and although 
he rose with diffidence after the right hon. 
gentleman, who might be considered the 
Nestor of the House, yet when he heard 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer state, 
that unless the present financial system 
were maintained, the war in the penin- 
sula must be relinquished, he could have 
no scruple to vote in support of a question 
on which our national honour and pros- 
perity so materially depended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
correct a misapprehension of the last 
speaker. He had not asserted that had 
the report of the Bullion Committee been 
acted on, the war in the peninsula could 
not have been maintained, but that it 
would have been impossible to carry on 
exertions to the same extent. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, in a maiden speech, 
said, that notwithstanding the length to 
which the debate had been carried, yet 
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from the great difference of opinion which 
bad been so strenuously urged, he could 
not justify to himself the vote which he 
had already given, and should give on 
that subject, without expressing, however 
shortly and imperfectly, the reasons which 
operated on him. ‘The question seemed 
to him to be shortly this; whether the 
system of paper currency adopted of late 
years by this country was bad ; and, even 
if bad, whether it could be suddenly 
changed? If it could not be suddenly 
changed (and that it could not, he con- 
ceived, all would admit), then he asserted 
that this Bill, to remedy or palliate an evil 
growing out of it, was absolutely necessary 
as a temporary measure. The evil and con- 
fusion of two prices was incalculable, and 
indeed impracticable by any fixed stan- 
dard. But for his part, he most strenuously 
denied that the system of a paper cur- 
rency, such as ours, was bad. It had 
been characterised on the other side as 
delusive, dangerous, and hollow; not as 
wealth, but as the fallacious appearance of 
wealth. He would assert, that if it was 
not wealth, it was at least the mother of 
wealth. ‘To what other source could be 
attributed the vast and unexampled start 
which had been made by our population, 
our commerce, our manufactures, our 
shipping, our canals, and our buildings 
since the year 1786? These, at least, were 
solid wealtn: and from what other than 
this caluimniated, but creative source, 
could they spring ? It was urged over and 
over again, that the issue of paper money 
had been excessive ; but it was clear that 
there could be no excess, if the augmenta- 
tion did not exceed the augmented riches 
which it represented. He would boldly, 
without fear of being confuted, maintain 
that it had kept within those bounds. 
The system, therefore, could not be guilty 
of the charge of increased prices which 
had been so violently objected against it. 
But if there were some evils incident to 
the system (and he denied that they could 
be important enough to alter its character 
of paramount good,) what could now be 
done ?—-Could a substitute be found for 
this currency? The mines of South Ame- 
rica had failed of adequate supplies for a 
metallic currency. Was the increased 
wealth and commerce of the world to be 
stagnant? Were all the evils of an impeded 
and inadequate circulation to lower prices, 
and dry up all the sources of reproduc- 
tion? And why? because gentlemen In 
their theories chose to attribute to the 
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paper system evils and consequences | 
which did not belong to it.. Has the price | 
of gold greatly increased within the last | 
eighteen months? All admit it. Is it} 
from the increase of paper currency? No: 
for the paper currency has in that period | 
been diminished two millions and an half! 

That, therefore, cannot be the cause: | 
while an obvious cause for the increased | 
value of bullion, the balance of trade | 
against us, and the demand of our con- 
tinental warfare, does exist! The seeming | 
contradiction between the necessity of | 
this measure of the Gold Coin Biil, and | 
the truth of the position standing on the | 
Journals of the House, that a guinea in| 
specie, and a paper guinea, are equal for | 
all domestic and legal purposes, did not 

strike him as at all irreconcilable. He 

thought the position true, in the sense in | 
which it was intended and ought to be un- 

derstood. In truth, a guinea in specie ! 
had two characters of value: one derived | 
from the intrinsic value of the materials of | 
which it was composed ; the other from 
its representative capacity. It was of 
this latter character that the position was 
laid down: and in this latter character he 
contended that it was correct. But it was 
to obstruct the illegal use of it in its former 
character that the Bill was framed. Hav- 
ing explained himself thus briefly, on a 
subject which was capable of the most ex- 
tended and ample discussion, but on | 
which the patience of the House had been | 
already exhausted, he should not presume | 
on this first occasion, which he embraced 
with great diflidence and humility, to ob- 
trude on its indulgence any farther. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that among the vir- 
tues of the right hon. the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, candour was a prominent | 
one, and had never been more conspicuous | 
than in the instance which had just occur- | 
red. The vote of an hon. gentleman (Mr. | 

| 
| 





Protheroe) was tendered under a misappre- 

hension, which the right hon. gentleman 

had corrected, although by his correction | 
he of course lost a vote, and the minority | 
would have the advantage of an unex- 

pected convert. A right hon. gentleman | 
Opposite (Mr. Rose,) who had heen called | 
the Nestor of the House, had dilated much: | 
on the pernicious consequences of the | 
existence of two prices. He could assure 
the right hon. gentleman that two prices | 
already existed, and that in the city of 
Bath, at this moment, as he was informed 
by a letter he had received that day, this | 


distinction openly prevailed, and that in 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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the article of potatoes, a quantity might 
be purchased for three guineas in gold, 
that could not be had for less than 41. 7s. 
in paper. The right hon. gentleman had 
talked, too, of the mischief arising from 
the fluctuation of prices; but were not 
prices necessarily subject to fluctuation 
under all circumstances? An hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Preston) had re- 
ferred to the rise of the value of land, as 


|anexample of the increasing prosperity 


of the country. But was it not obvious 
that a great part of this rise was purely 
nominal, and proceeded from the deprecia- 
tion of the circulating medium, and that 
it was also to be attributed in a great mea- 
sure to the demand for land, a more de- 
sirable property than the securities of go- 
vernment? He was strongly inclined to 
believe, that that hon. and learned gen- 
tleman did not, as lawyers were once 
wont todo, often hear the chink of guineas 
in his outer chambers. He much doubted, 
indeed, whether in that assembly, many 
guineas were to be found in the pockets 
of its members, Where, then, were the 
guineas tobe found ? did they all go to the 
bakers and brewers? As to the latter, he 
could himself give testimony, that one indi- 
vidual had not received one single guinea 
for several years. With respect to the 
continued abuse of lord King, and the com- 


| passion so pathetically felt and described 


for the yeomanry of the county, it should 
be recollected, that the yeomanry, instead 
of suffering, gained by the change of the 
value of money, and at the expence of the 
landlord. In the case, too, of Jord King, 


| it happened, that the person against whom 


he proceeded, was not a simple farmer, 
but a Bank Director. He had no doubt, 
that many would have followed lord King’s 
example, had it succeeded, who have 
since clamorously joined in the outcry 
raised so unjustly and absurdly against 
that distinguished person. As to the 
practice of selling guineas, it notoriously 
prevailed every where, and the apprehen- 
sion, therefore, of the right hon. gentle- 
man on the other side, was wholly unne- 
cessary. Thus, then, the guineas did not 
reach the destination projected for them 
by the author of this Bill, Did they go 
to the army abroad ?—far from it, for that 
army was experiencing every kind of in- 
convenience for the want of them. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in his opinion, had had the guineas 
offered to him at a very reasonable price. 
Were he a young member, or unaccus- 
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tomed tothe ordinary course of votes in! sight. It was not, as had been asserted, 


that House, he should be astonished at 
the proceeding, which he had no doubt, 
would that night, be adopted. But not- 
withstanding all they might vote, or all 
they might resolve, guineas would be 
clandestinely bought and sold, gold 
would find its level, and property its just 
estimation. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, declared he knew 
of no difference between the value of gold 
or Bank notes, and was always content to 
receive his rents in the latter. 

Sir Edward May was of opinion that 
guineas were a very inadequate test of the 
wealth of a country, and that the present 
Bill ought to be supported. 

Mr. W. Smith reprobated the principle 
upon which the Bill was originally intro- 
duced: he said it was not alone incon- 
sistent with that species of policy which 
the most celebrated writers had advanced 
as best calculated to uphold the interests 
of a state, but in direct opposition to the 
commercial interests of the country. As 
to the latter part of the Bill, he considered 
it a perfect fallacy; for, to his own cer- 
tain knowledge, guineas were in the month 
of October last bought and sold without 
the slightest attempt at concealment, in 
the city of which he had the honour to be 
representative (Norwich.) Indeed, so 
little reserve was observed in the trattic, 
that it was universally believed that 
agents were employed by the govern- 
ment for the express purpose of buying 
guineas. The hon. gentleman concluded 
by declaring his intention of voting 
against the Bill. 

Mr. Stephen rose to deliver, for the first 
time, an opinion on a subject which he 
confessed had not employed much of his 
attention. He would not assert that the 
Bill went to the complete abolition of two 
prices, but they certainly would not exist 
in the degree that they would do if a free 
competition were allowed between gold 
and Bank-notes. 

Mr. Alderman Smith said a few words 
in support of the Bill. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney rose, and addressed 
the House for the first time. After re- 
marking on the preposterousness of the 
position, that twenty-one shillings were 
in public estimation equivalent to twenty- 
six, he stated that he should not have ob- 
truded himself on the patience of the 

House, were he not convinced, that the 
main cause of this depreciation in our 


currency was, on all sides, kept out “ 





the immense increase of the commerce of 
England that rendered it impossible to 
find gold and silver to count up its trans- 
actions by, but the enormous amount and 
portentous increase of the National Debt. 
The depreciation hinged on that debt ; and 
every increase of debt would work addi- 
tional depreciation: our reckonings had 
passed what could be paid in gold, and 
every fresh loan, acting as a creation of 
imaginary property, representable by pa- 
per, and on which a paper interest must 
be paid, accompanied by no real increase 
of asset whatever, must of necessity spend 
itself upon the values of our currency. 
The hon. gentleman said, he was per- 
fectly aware, whilst things could be kept 
going in their present train, that the paper 
issues of England could not fall through, 
as had been the case with those of all 
other countries—the whole amount of 
Bank-paper issued being received by go- 
vernment at par for taxes three times in 
the course of the year—ia loans and 
taxes five times. And from the experi+ 
ence of one district, he could confidently 
state, that the amount of the whole circu- 
lation, public and private, passed at par 
in direct payments from the subject to 
the government, much within the period 
of twelve months—he should think in 
eight or nine. But still, though this 
would preserve the system from falling to 
pieces amongst ourselves, yet our pound of 
account, being in daily process of meaning 
less and less—as, of every thing else, so 
assuredly of gold and silver. In measuring 
our standard against those of — other 
countries, who have no debt, and a fixed 
metallic currency—we should be found 
more and more wanting—more and more 


* unable to circulate guineas at their old rates 


again. 

The hon. gentleman said, he was in 
favour of the Bill, as a measure of una- 
voidable necessity—a man could but pay 
what he received. A depreciation in the 
value of our paper existed and pressed on 
us, from causes possibly without remedy : 
but there was a further depreciation, which 
might be, and ought to be, prevented, 
arising from the general feeling of want 
of contidence in all paper, occasioned by 
the difficulty of procuring change. No- 
thing was clearer than that the Bank could 
not stand a fortnight were they to attempt 
to pay in guineas. Government coul 
not coin at the present price of silver 
bullion; but the Bank not being under 
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restriction as to the weight and fineness 
of their tokens, might pay the public for 
the gain of perpetual re-issues, by the 
charge of perpetual recoinage; and either 
under the sanction of legislative enact- 
ment, or by understood agreement, much 
alleviate the inconveniences suffered, by 
giving on demand their own tokens for 
their own notes. 

The Report of the Committee was then 
agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the Bill be read a third time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his surprise 
that the right hon. gentleman should at- 
tempt to pass the Bill through the House 
with so much precipitancy. Saturday 
was a day on which it was usually under- 
stood that no public business would be 
done, and as many members might feel 
disposed to deliver their sentiments on the 
third reading of the Bill, he conceived it 
would be better to reserve that stage for 
some future day. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did ima- 
gine that every member had had a fair 
opportunity of delivering his opinion upon 
the Bill, and this he was the more inclined 
to think, from the appearance of the 
House. If however further debate was 
thought necessary, and the hon. gentleman 
would say that he believed some of his 
friends were desirous of giving further op- 
position to the Bill, he would not press it 
forward, although it was a measure which, 
in his estimation, required dispatch. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was extremely 
unusual for the House to sit on Saturday 
at so early a period of the session. He 
would not pledge himself for the intention 
of any hon. member, but as there was no 
pressure, he could not help thinking it ex- 
tremely indecorous to endeavour to hurry 
the Bill through the House upon a day 
when, it was almost universally under- 
stood, no business of importance would be 
transacted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
peated, that if the hon. gentleman would 
say that any of his friends had any thing 
to offer upon the subject, he would defer 
the third reading until Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread would not enter into any 
pledge whatever, but demanded, as a 
matter of right, that the Bill should not 
be thus precipitated through the House ; 
and in support of this right he begged to 
move, That the Bill be read a third time 
on Monday. 


Ayrshire Election. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
save the hon. gentleman the trouble of 
moving this amendment, by moving it 
himself, 

The third reading of the Bill was then 
fixed for Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread, in order to give the 
right hon. gentleman an opportunity of 
explaining what the urgent nature of the 
business was, which rendered it necessary 
for the House to sit on Saturday at so 
early a period of the session, moved, 
That the House, at its rising, do adjourn 
to Monday. 

The Speaker observed, that much busi- 
ness had already been appointed for to- 
morrow. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was very common for the House to sit on 
Saturdays, for the purpose of expediting 
business. 

Mr. Whitbread. Not at this period of 
the session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. At all 
periods. 

Mr. Smith was about to speak, when the 
Speaker interrupted him, by observing 
that there was no question before the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order 
to give the hon. gentleman an opportunity 
of addressing the House, moved, That the 
other orders of the day be now read. 

Mr. Smith apprehended the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would find it difficult to 
adduce a precedent, in which the House 
had sat to do business, on a Saturday, at so 
early a period of the session. 

The Speaker said, that, in point of fact, 
in all stages of the session, Bills for Supply, 
or for other urgent matters, were expe- 
dited on Saturdays. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, December 12. 


AyrsHiIrRE EtecTion—PEtitTion oF GE- 
NERAL Montcomeriz.) <A Petition of 
major-general James Montgomerie was 
delivered in and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioner and sir Hew Dal- 
rymple Hamilton, bart. were candidates at 
the election of a knight of the shire to 
represent the county of Ayr in this present 
parliament, which took place on Friday, 
23d of October last ; and that, at the said 
election, persons were admitted to vote in 
the choice of preses and clerk who were 
incapable of voting; and persons were 
also allowed to give theit votes for the said 
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sir H. D. Hamilton, bart., although they 
had no legal right to vote, while the votes 
of certain freeholders, who had a legal 
right to vote, and claimed to vote in f2- 
vour of the petitioner, were rejected, 
whereby an apparent majority of two 
votes was brought about in favour of the 
said sir H. D. Hamilton, who was returned 
duly elected, to the prejudice of the peti- 
tioner, who had the majority of legal 
votes; and praying the House to grant 
him such relief as to them shall seem 
proper.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 25th of February. 


Post Orrick Secretaky’s FRrankine 
Bitt.} On the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Bill for authorizing 
the Assistant Secretary to the Post-master- 
general to frank letters and packets, 

Mr. Creevey objected to any extension 
of the privilege of franking by public 
officers, observing, that there was no one 
privilege more abused. It was only from 
the newspapers that he had been aware of 
the House meeting this day, a thing which 
he observed had been objected to, though 
unsuccessfully. ‘The reason assigned, 
however, for this unusual meeting of the 
House on Saturday was the necessity of 
forwarding some Bills which required dis- 
patch. He could not conceive tke present 
to be a Bill of that description, and there- 
fore he hoped it would not be pressed, 
that he might have an opportunity of de- 
manding from the right hon. gentlemen 
on the other side, on some future day, 
some explanation as to the grounds on 
which the measure in question was pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Wharton was convinced if the hon. 
member had attended to the statement 
made by him on the introduction of this 
measure; if he had reflected on the im- 
mense multiplicity of business in the Post 
Office, all falling to the share of one man, 
and the impossibility of conceiving that 
any one person, who had such important 
duties to perform, could be always on the 
spot, attending from day to day without 
intermission; if he had considered that 
without such a Bill as the present, the 
whole of the important duties of this office 
must be at a stand, during any occasional 
indisposition or necessary absence of the 
Secretary, he was satisfied the hon. gen- 
tleman must have been convinced, that 
the present Bill was not only not unrea- 
sonable, but necessary. For his own 
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part, instead of expecting any objection 
to the Bill now, he was surprised that such 
a measure had not hitherto been thought 
of. Asto any abuse of this privilege by 
any public officer, he was not aware that 
such had existed; but if it did, and the 
hon. gentleman would point it out, a 
speedy check should be put to it. 

Mr. Creevey alluded to the privilege en- 
joyed by a noble lord, one of the pay- 
masters general of the forces, who never 
entered the door of the office; and toa 
similar privilege enjoyed by the three 
commissioners of woods and forests. This 
certainly was less objectionable, and if on 
enquiry he found it was as the hon. gentle- 
man had stated, the Bill should experience 
no farther objection from him. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 14. 


ConteEstepD Evecrions.] The Speaker 
announced, that if any gentlemen had 
petitions to present complaining of undue 
elections of members to serve in the pre- 
sent parliament, now was a proper time to 
give them in tothe clerk. A considerable 
number were immediately presented, the 
names of which were severally written 
down on slips of paper and put into a bal- 
loting glass, from which they were drawn 
by the clerk, and the days for taking them 
into consideration fixed in the order of 
priority. They were as follows: 

Pembroke county, against the return of 
sir John Owen; the committee to try the 
merits of which was appointed to be bal- 
loted for on the 2d March.—Carmarthen 
borough, against G. Campbell, esq.; 
committee March 4,—Cork city, against 
sir N. Colthurst; committee on 9th 
March.—Liverpool, against the right 
hon. George Canning and general Gas- 
coyne; committee March 2:—Hythe 
against sir John Perring; committee on 
9th March.—Grampound borough, against 
the hon. A. C. Johnstone, &c. ;° com- 
mittee 11th March.—Denbigh borough, 
against lord Kirkwall; committee on 
11th March.—Cardigan borough, against 
the hon. col. Vaughan; committee 16th 
March.—Pembroke borough, against sit 
John Owen; committee on 2nd March.— 
Youghall borough; committee 16th March. 
Helston borough, against H. Hammersley, 
&c.; committee on Match 18.—A Peti- 
tion against the return for Tregony bo- 
rough, and a Petition against the return 
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for the borough of Grimsby, were severally 
referred to the same committees which 
were appointed to be ballotted for to try 
former petitions aflecting the same elec- 
tions. 


Go.p Corn Bitt.] On the order of the 
day for the third reading of the Gold Coin 
Bill, 

Mr. Whitbread rose to move the follow- 
ing Resolutions which were brought for- 
ward by Mr. Brougham in 1811: viz. 

1. “ That, by the law and constitation 
of these realms it is the undoubted right 
of every man to sell or otherwise dispose 
of his property for whatever he deems to 
be its value, or whatever consideration he 
chuses to accept, and that every man pos- 
sessed of a Bank-note, or other security for 
the payment of money, has an undoubted 
right to give it away for nothing, or in 
exchange for whatever sum of money he 
pleases, or, if he cannot obtain what he 
demands, to retain possession of it. 

2. * That any statute having for its 
object to restrain this right would be con- 
trary to the principles of the British con- 
stitution, and a flagrant violation of the 
most sacred rights of property, and the 
ancient and unalienable liberties of the 
people. 

3. “ That any statute having for its ob- 
ject to prevent the Bank or other paper 
currency of the country from being ex- 
changed against the lawful money of the 
realm, below a certain rate, would, if it 
could be carried into effect, cause the 
lawful money of the realm wholly to dis- 
appear, and would, in proportion to its 
eficacy, preclude the application of the 
most appropriate remedies for the present 
derangement in the circulation of the 
country. 





4. “ That the free exchange of the law- 
ful money of the realm with the paper 
currency, on such terms as the holders of 
each may think proper to settle among 
themselves, is not only the undoubted right 
of the subject, but affords the best means 
of restoring the circulation of the country 
to its sound and natural state, by estab- 
lishing two prices for all commodities 
Whensoever the one currency is from any 
Cause depreciated below the other. 

5. “ That no law whatsoever can alter 
the real value of the paper currency in 
relation to the lawful money of the realm, 


Nor alter the real value of either kind of 


Currency in relation to all other commo- 
ies; and that any attempt to fix the 
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rates at which paper and coin shall pass 
current, must, in proportion to its success, 
interfere with the just and legal execution 
of all contracts already existing, without 
the possibility of affecting the terms upon 
which contracts shall be made in time to 
come. 

6. “ That it is the bounden duty of the 
Commons House of Parliament, as the 
guardians of the rights of the people, to 
discountenance and resist a scheme which 
has for its immediate objects the establish- 
ment of a maximum in the money trade of 
the realm, and the dissolution of the obli- 
gations already contracted by numerous 
classes of the community, but which has 
for its ground work principles leading to 
an universal law of maximum, and the in- 
traction of every existing contract for the 
payment of money, and that the said Bill 
has the said objects, and proceeds upon 
the said principles.” 

The Resolutions being put were all 
negatived. Upon the third Resolution, 
the House divided, when the numbers 
were, For the Resolution 29. For the 
previous Question 73. Majority against 
the Resolution 44. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, J. Martin, H. 
Bennet, H. G. Marsh, C. 
Babington, 'T. Morpeth, lord 
Burrell, P. R. D. North, D. 


Combe, H. C. 
Courtenay, W. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Calvert, C. 
Duncannon, lord 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Flood, sir F. 


Phillips, G. 
Robinson, G. A. 
Ranclifle, lord 
Smith, R. 
Thornton, H. 
Westerne, C. C. 
Whitbread, 8. 


Gordon, R. Wharton, J. 
Grant, J. P. ; 
Hamilton, lord A. TELLERS: 
Harcourt, J. Creevey, T. 
Lewis, T. F. Brand, T. 


| Lioyd, J. M. 


The motion was then put for the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that the 
amount of currency was now entirely 
under the regulation of a body, who had 
declared, that they governed their issues 
by no other rule than the supposed so- 
lidity of those upon the security of whose 
bills they made their advances. Provided 
the Bill was considered the representation 
of a real commercial transaction, and pay- 
able at a short date, it was admitted that 
no further test was deemed necessary of 
the propriety of any issue. How the di- 
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rectors always ascertained this point he 
did not know, but he believed there were 
cases in which they had been mistaken. 
The practical consequences of such a sys- 
tem was, that enterprising speculators 
were tempted by these new facilities into 
undertakings, many of which, in the 
course of time, naturally failed, and 
caused very extensive distress. Another 
effect equally important was, that the 
main ground on which the system was 
originally supported had been entirely 
taken away, and that instead of being 
enabled through its operation to prosecute 
the war in the peninsula, it now was the 
great obstacle to its progress. 

Mr. Rose repeated several statements, 
which he had a few days since laid before 
the House, in order to show that the fo- 
reign exchanges were entirely independ- 
ent of the domestic currency. He endea- 
voured, likewise, to shew that the whole 
amount of our present circulation fell 
short of what it was when gold formed the 
larger part of the currency. He was 
aware that the issues of the country banks 
were considerable ; but in many parts, and 
particularly in Lancashire, no country 
paper whatever was in circulation. 

Mr. J. P. Grant, in a maiden speech, 
began by remarking, that to his under- 
standing, it appeared quite clear, that the 
depreciation of any currency could arise 
only from one of two causes—either from 
a want of confidence in those by whom it 
was issued, or from an excess in the 
amount of their issues. This proposition 
was so indisputable, that upon this part of 
the subject, he should make but few ob- 
servations. In speaking of the value of 
gold, or of any other circulating medium, 
he thought it would not be to require too 
much, if gentlemen were to state in what 
commodity it was they estimated that 
value. ‘The price of any article could 
only beascertained by a comparison with 
the value of some other. In the year 
1718, when the nominal value of the 
guinea was considerably raised, the im- 
mediate effect was, to render gold ex- 
clusively the currency of the country. It 
was stated, he believed, in lord Liverpool’s 
Letter to the King, that during a period of 
some extent, the value of gold remained 
stationary, whilst that of silver had under- 
gone several variations, The rate of ex- 


change to which the right hon. gentle- 
man, who preceded him, had referred, 
could serve to throw no light whatever 
on the question to which it was applied. 
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No alteration in the balance of exchanges 
between countries not possessing mines of 
their own could affect the system of their 
internal circulation. It was utterly im. 
possible, that in a general interchange of 
commodities, the demand for the precious 
metals should ever be excessive. These 
principles were so incontrovertible and so 
well established, that he was at a loss to 
attribute the diversity of opinion which 
prevailed respecting them to any other 
cause, than a disagreement in the meaning 
of the term employed, by which, what was 
obvious to one understanding was ren- 
dered unintelligible to another. If this 
were not the case, he must be led to con- 
clude, that different understandings were 
differently constructed. But with respect 
to the Bill immediately before the House 
he rose on this occasion to enter his hum- 
ble protest against it. Bad as the system 
was to which it belonged, he regarded it 
as its worst part, because it cut off the last 
hope that remained of revising it. With 
regard to what had been said about a 
pound note and a shilling being equiva- 
lent to a guinea, he thought that it proved 
that the parliamentary meaning of the word 
equivalent was very different from the 
common acceptation of it; and that thus 
the word equivalent, like ‘ permanent’ (as 
a noble lord had stated a few evenings 
ago) had two different meanings. Unless 
this were the case, it was certainly impos- 
sible to prove that a pound note and a 
shilling were equal to a guinea. The 
remedy proposed by this Bill appeared to 
embrace, as a principal object, the pre- 
vention of two prices. Now, with respect 
to two prices, properly speaking there 
was an inaccuracy in the language; two 
prices in fact could never exist. It was 
not possible to maintain the existence ol 
two contemporary currencies of unequal 
values. In the reign of William 3, as 
every body knew, one part of the cur- 
rency became degraded below its nominal 
value, and the consequence was, that it 
banished from circulation that part which 


was justly estimated. The hardship com- | 


plained of by the public creditor was not 
that thecurrency was merely depreciated, 
but that he was obliged to receive it at 
one value, and pay it away at another. It 
might be a harsh name to call this Bill, if 
it passed, an act for the promotion ° 
fraud; but it certainly was nota law lor 
the distribution of justice. Persons con: 
stantly engaged in the purchase and sale 
of stock were not exposed to the loss! 
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curred through depreciation ; but on the 
contrary, those whose property had been 
long vested in the funds, and others en- 
gaged in Chancery suits, suffered an in- 
jury of prodigious extent. They found at 
the Bank that 10 per cent. was taken in 
the first place under the Income ‘Tax, and 
in the second, that the value of the re- 





mainder was diminished above 30 per 
cent. ‘Ihe system was equally injurious 
to private annuitants, and unless so great 
and grieving an evil should be redressed 
by the application of salutary measures, 
and looked at steadily with the eye ofa 
true statesman, the inconvenience would 
soon become not less obvious to the 
meanest Capacity than it already was to 
those whose inquiries had rendered them 
more conversant with the subject. The 
present Bill appeared to him to resemble 
the folly of children, who imagined that 
they would remain concealed by placing 
their hands before their eyes: its object 
was to draw a veil between the country 
and its real situation. No doubt the ge- 
nuine remedy must produce inconvenience, 
and, perhaps, in some degree distress ; but 
these would be greatly augmented by | 
suffering the distemper to continue until | 
itshould assume a yet more formidable | 
aspect. He thanked the House for the | 
indulgence he had experienced ; the great 
importance of the subject and his own 
conviction of its nature and tendency had 
prompted him to state on what grounds he 
Must protest against the Bill then under 
consideration. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith admitted that 
the gold coin of the realm had disappear- 
ed; and he saw no reason why gold, as 
wellas other articles, might not be made 
a source of traffic. In many instances it 
must necessarily be expected, such as 
when it was applied in the purchase of 
corn, or other commodities, on the con- 
tinent. _The high price of bullion was, in 
his opinion, whoily attributable to the ba- 
lance of trade being against us; and un- 
til this could be remedied it was not to be 
expected that we should have an influx of 
that coin, of which the country now ap- 
peared to be almost totally drained. Ra- 
ther than see two prices put upon the cir- 
culating mediuin, however, he would be 
satisfied to see the country without a single 
guinea, 

Sit F, Flood could not, by any means, 
agree to a Resolution which went to as- 
sert that a one pound note and a shilling 
Were equal toa guinea, He had had very 
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frequent and satisfactory assurances of the 
contrary from experience, the best of all 
teachers; yet though such was his opinion, 
he could not give that unqualified oppo- 
sition to the Bill which might appear to 
be necessarily deducible from it. There 
was one provision of the Bill, which in the 
existing situation of affairs, was absolutely 
required to protect the poorer and feebler 
class of society from being visited by the 
oppression of the weaithy and more power- 
ful—he meant that by which landlords 
were prevented from exacting from their 
tenants payment of their rents in gold. But 
here his approval must terminate. In the 
remaining provisions he could see nothing 
but a mass of mischievous absurdity. The 
very title of the Bill appeared to him a 
misnomer, it was called the Gold Coin 
Bill, when it would have been more ap- 
propriately entitled the No Coin Bill. He 
would state to the House a fact, which 
would serve as well as any that had hi- 
therto been submitted to their attention, 
to prove the existence of two prices. 
Having had occasion to purchase a horse 
in his native country, he had visited a fair 
for the purpose, where having fixed on one 
in the possession of a country dealer, and 
asked his price, he was answered, thirty- 
eight guineas, upon which, pulling out a 
parcel of Bank-notes, amounting to that 
sum, from the one pocket, and a purse 
containing thirty-four guineas in gold, 
from the other, he asked the seller which 
he would have, when the man, without 
hesitation, made his election in favour of 
the specie, swearing by his soul, when he 
could get it, he would have nothing to do 
with a bit of a note. No doubt could 
exist but that a similar feeling pervaded 
all society; that there was no part of the 
country, where if a person were to send 
guineas to market, he would fail of getting 
such articles as he might wish to purchase 
cheaper than if he were to send paper to 
the same nominal amount. But besides 
the evil which must result from the exist- 
ence of two prites, and which the Bill 
went to inflict on the community, it must 
also be considered as tending to effect the 
exclusion of specie from the country, and 
as holding forth an invitation to foreign 
agents to extract that portion which it 
might still haply be found to contain. 
Could any rational man for a moment 
doubt, that such must be its tendency, 
when the immense disparity of value he- 
tween the metal and paper currency was 
considered * He had himself, on his way to 
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the House, applied to a goldsmith in order 
to ascertain what that disparity was, and 
had been assured by him, that a guinea 
contained bullion which was worth twenty- 
eight shillings, if bought with the reduced 


currency. 


neas would not be sold, or if it were un- 
safe to scil them, hoarded till an opportu- 
nity could be found of doing so? For his 
part, if he were to consult his own feel- 
ings on the subject (and he was perhaps 
as disinterested as his neighbours), he 
could not indulge in such an hypothesis. 
On these grounds, though as he had be- 
fore stated, he approved of one provision of 
the Bill, yet, considered as a whole, he 
must enter his vehement protest against it. 

Mr. Preston was of opinion, that the 
evils which it was asserted would be the 
result of the Bill, were eitber fictitious, or 
easily obviated ; and that under all cir- 
cumstances, the necessity of the measure 
must be apparent to all who sufficiently 
reflected on it. 

Mr. Marryatt having on the first bring- 
ing forward of the present measure op- 
posed it, could not now assent to it, as he 
meant to do, without explaining the grounds 
of his assent, and thus shielding himself 
from any imputation of a dereliction of 
principle. In many respects, the bodies 
politic and natural admitted of useful com- 
parison, and if he might now be permitted 
to draw an illustration from it, he would 
say, that at the time he opposed the mea- 
sures which. he now approved, the state 
was in the situation of a patient, whom a 
singular operation would have restored to 
perfect and immediate health; it was now 
in the situation of one who had deferred 
such an operation till it could not be re- 
sorted to without incurring the risk of 
more serious evils, even of death itself, 
He would not take upon himself to say to 
what cause the evil was chiefly attribu- 
table, whether tothe state of the currency ; 
or to that of our foreign commercial rela- 
tions; but be that as it might, he was re- 
joiced that the subject had been brought 
before parliament. If no other good was 
to result from that circumstance, the pub- 
lic would derive no slight satisfaction from 
the declaration which had been made 
some nights since by the governor of the 
Bank of England, namely, that in the 
course of the last year, the Bank issues 
had undergone a diminution of two mil- 
lions. And here he could not forbear 


pressing on the attention of the House, 
1 


Would it not be absurd, under | 
these circumstances, to suppose that gui- 
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the decided and very laudable inclination 
which had been exhibited by the governor 
and directors of the Bank, to do every 
thing in their power to remedy the evil to 
which the country was exposed. But the 
reason which now chiefly induced him to 
rise was, a desire to suggest some change 
of our commercial intercourse with the 
countries subject to the enemy, such as 
might have the effect of obviating the ne. 
cessity of having recourse in future to 
measures of a similar nature to that which 
was now under discussion. It had been, 
as was well known, for a long time, the 
object of Buonaparté to effect the reduc- 
tion of our political power, by excluding 
our manufactures from the countries which 
had fallen beneath hisrule, and thus cut- 
ting off a main source of our national 
wealth. How sanguine he bad been in 
the prosecution of this plan, not to men- 
tion less prominent instances, might be 
collected from his late attempw against 
Russia, which was made avowedly witha 
view to the furtherance of his purpose, 
and that with an eagerness and precipita- 
tion which had put his crown and life in 
jeopardy. There was undoubtedly much 
reason to hope that he was on the eve of 
being overtaken by a just retribution, 
which, while it avenged the cause of an 
oppressed world, would obviate the neces 
sity of deliberating with respect to mea- 
sures of future defence from injury; but 
we should not be too sanguine in our views 
of the present state of affairs, however in- 
dulgent it might be to our hopes. It was 
but too probable that our enemy might 
escape, and even with diminished power 
retain sufficient to accomplish his great 
purpose of excluding us from all commer- 
cial intercourse with the continent, at 
either extremity. ‘This being the case, ! 
might not be inexpedient to reflect a little 
on the progress of the measures intended 
to injure our commerce, as wel] as those 
by which they had been met on our patt. 
The first to which the enemy had recourse 
were met by the Orders in Council, and 
the consequence of both was an almost 
total cessation of commercial intercourse ; 
this state of things continued till the yeat 
1809, when a quantity of goods were 
shipped in this country, and the efforts of 
the enemy to prevent the sale frustrated, 


! and this was continued for some time, till 


by one grand stroke of policy, all hopes 
of future success were wrested from Us, 
and for some time, our state was much the 
same as if our Orders in Council had been 
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rigidly enforced, Buonaparté. then feeling 


that the people he governed suffered very 
much from the want of certain articles 
which it was in our power to withhold 
from them, agreed to take a certain quan- 
tity of goods upon condition that we should 
take in return commodities to the same 
amount. In this we acquiesced; but it 
would be easily perceived by those who 
would take the trouble of examining the 
nature of this traffic, that it was not con- 
ducted on any principle of reciprocity. 
While we received any thing wanted in 
this community, he made a strict selection 
of such articles of importation as he was 
in the greatest possible want of, such as 
dyed woods, indigo, and other materials, 
without which, certain manufactures must 
have been abandoned, of medicines, of 
leather, of bridles and saddles, and other 
equipments for his cavalry. How far such 
atrade as this could be beneficial to the 
country it was for ministers to decide. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the re- 
marks of the hon. gentleman were most 
foreign to the question before the House. 
For his part he confessed himself wholly 
unable to discover their applicability : 
there might perhaps be a Ulysses ora 
Nestor present, who could. Possibly the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, or the Vice- 
president of the Board of Trade might be 
able to show it. He owned that he was 
not at all surprised to hear the hon. gentle- 
man attribute the embarrassed state of our 
currency to Buonaparté. It was the hon. 
gentleman’s usual practice to lay all our 
evilsat Buonaparte’s door. On him all were 
thrown. Perhaps, even, the absence of a 
noble lord (Castlereagh) might be owing 
to Buonaparté’s having turned up some- 
what nearer home than was expected. 

Mr. Bathurst intimated that his noble 
friend was indisposed. 

_ Mr. Whitbread expressed his regret at the 
circumstance ; he had supposed it possible 
that Buonaparté’s having been found at 
Berlin, might have occasioned the noble 
lord’s absence; knowing, however, the 
elasticity of the noble lord’s mind and 
body, he had no doubt that he would soon 
recover his wouted health.. With respect 
to the Bill before the House, the object of 
it was to prevent that which already 
existed—two prices. Every body knew 
that all the necessaries of life coukds be 
bought at a cheaper rate with gold than 
with paper. The conduct of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last had been most 
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extraordinary. Having, in the first in- 
stance, opposed the original resolution of 
the House on the ground that it would be 
as easy to controul the motion of the 
heavenly bodies by act of parliament, as to 
regulate the circulation of the country 
under the circumstances in which it was 
placed; having again resisted the Bill 
when introduced last year, he, now that 
ministers tried their hand at it again, de- 
clared, that he was their man, and gave 
his support to this notable proposition. 
The House were placed in this situation : 
they first voted a resolution which they 
could not maintain; and they then at- 
tempted to bolster it up by a law which 
was effective only in preventing the na- 
tives of this country from purchasing gold, 
and in opening the market to foreigners. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the 
Bill which it was then proposed to read a 
third time, and he should give his hearty 
vote against it. 

A division ensued, 

For the third reading..cccsesseses 80 

AZaiNst it..cccccccccscrsccccecceesceses 1D 

Majority....sccccccecresseeee OS 





List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, J. Marsh, C. 
Babington, T. Martin, H. 
Brand, T. North, D. 


Robinson, G. A. 


Creevey, T. 
Westerne, C.C. 


Calvert, C. 


Flood, sir F. Whitbread, S. 
Gordon, R. TELLERS. 
Grant, J. P. Hamilten, lord A. 
Lloyd, J. M, Bennet, H. G. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 15. 


Petition FrRoM THE Bristot CLERGY 
AGAINST THE CatHotic Craims.] Mr. 
Protheroe presented a Petition from the 
Clergy of the city and deanery of Bristol, 
setting forth, 

“That the petitioners are warm and 
sincere friends to religious toleration, and 
to the free exercise of religious worship 
by all who differ from the Church by law 
established, yet that they cannot but view, 
with deep concern and anxiety, the 
alarming extent of the claims so strongly 
and repeatedly urged by their Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects, not in behalf of li- 
berty of conscience (for that they already 
enjoy in its utmost extent) but for the pur- 
pose of attaining political power; and 
that these claims, as the petitioners under- 
stand, directly extend to the removal of 
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all restrictions and disabilities whatever, 
on account of religious opinion, and to 
the unlimited right of admission not only 
to offices of the highest responsibility, but 
even into the legislature itself, under a 
monarchy and a constitution ef which 
Protestantism has hitherto been, and, it is 
earnestly hoped, will never cease to be an 
essential and distinguishing character ; 
and that, as the petitioners humbly appre- 
hend, it is altogether impossible to admit 
such claims without destroying some of the 
strongest defences by which our civil and 
religious establishments have long been 
happily secured ; and though many of the 
most enlightened advocates for these claims 
have alwys professed, and sincerely pro- 
fessed, a desire that other securities should 
be substituted in their place, yet, as far as 
the petitioners know or believe, not even 
the general nature of these new securities | 
(much less their specific character and | 
tendency) has ever yet been publicly ex- | 
plained, though such explanation, if truly 

convincing and satisfactory, would most | 
powertully have contributed to reconcile 
varieties of opinion, and to remove the ap- 
prehensions of danger which now justly 
prevail with respect to this momentous 
question; so that, even on this ground, 
without adverting to the great, and, as 
they think, insuperable difficulties inhe- 
rent in the thing itself, the petitioners 
deem it not unreasonable to declare their 
full conviction that, if the above mention- 
ed claims should be conceded, it would be 
utterly impracticable to provide new de- 
fences on which equal dependence could 
be placed for the lasting safety of the Pro- 
testant Government and Protestant Church, 
as they are now established in this United 
Kingdom ; and that the petitioners rely, 
with perfect confidence, on the wisdom of 
parliament, but they feel it to be their 
duty, with the utmost deference, to submit 
to the House their deliberate opinion on a 
question, which they cannot possibly view 
as limited by mere political considerations, | 
because they are well assured, that whatever 
may affect the safety of the Established 

Church, must materially affect also the 

interests of that pure and reformed reli- 

gion, of which the Church is a faithful 

guardian and depositary; and praying, 
that the House will be pleased effectually 

to guard against the adoption of any mea- 

sure tending to weaken or undermine the 

firm and tried bulwarks of that constitu- 

tion in Church and State, under which, by 

the blessing of Divine Providence, this 
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country has, since the zra of the Revolu- 

tion, enjoyed a degree of freedom, peace, 

and happiness unknown to other nations, 

and unexampled in former ages.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 
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Wednesday, December 16. 


Petition oF Captain InGuts.] Sir F, 
Burdett said, he held in his hands a Pe- 
tition from captain Inglis, who was to 
have gone out to survey Port Jackson. 
While his vessel was in the river, some of 
his crew, all of whom had protections, 
were attacked by a press-gang. They 
resisted this press-gang, and beat them off, 
but he himself took no part in the resist- 
ance. A complaint was lodged at the 
Thames Police Office, to which he was 
brought. His treatment there was shock- 
ing and shameful. He was confined from 
four in the afternoon till eight in the even- 
ing, in a place which it was scarcely de 
cent to mention ; and when he came from 
this place—-a common privy—he was so 
overcome with the stench, that he was 
ready to faint. He was conveyed to Clerk- 
enwell Prison, and obliged to share a bed 
with one of the felons, in irons. His affairs 
were much injured, if not ruined, by being 
detained till his trial should come on in 
March next. This gentleman was well 
known, during a longlife, as possessed of a 
most respectable character. He was weil 
related, and had served first as a midship- 
man in the king’s service, and afterwards 
in a high situation in a vessel belonging to 
the East India Company; and while he 
was in the Company’s service, be had re- 
ceived a considerable reward from lord 
Minto, for having saved the lives of several 
persons wrecked on an unknown rock in 
the Bay of Bengal. He had _ references 
for character to admiral Hunter, lord 
Erskine, the hon. Henry Erskine, and se- 
veral other respectable imdividuals. He 
hoped that the Admiralty would of them- 
selves take this case into consideration, 
and prevent its coming before the House. 

On the suggestion of the Speaker, the 
Petition was withdrawn, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to state the circumstances 
of the case with greater brevity. 


Lonpon Booksenrers’ Perition, RE- 
speetinc Copy-ricuts, &c.}] Mr. Davies 
Giddy presented a Petition from ihe book- 
sellers and publishers of London and West- 
minster, setting forth, 
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« That, by an act of S Anne, for the en- 
couragement of learning, by vesting the 
copies of printed bovoks i the authors or 
purchaser of such copies during the time 
therein) mentioned, it was enacted, 
amongst other things, that if any person 
should reprint any book without the con- 
sent of the proprietor, as therein men- 
tioned, the offender should forfeit such 
book, and also one penny for every sheet 
found in his custody ; but it was provided, 
that no one should be subject to such pe- 
nalty unless the title to the copy of such 
book should be entered in the register 
byok of the Company of Stationers; and 
it was further provided and enacted, that 
nine copies of each book, upon the best 
paper, that should be printed and published 
as aforesaid, or reprinted and published 
with additions, should, by the printer 
thereof, be delivered to the warehouse- 
keeper of the said Company of Stationers 
before such publication made, for the use 
of the royal library, the libraries of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the libraries of the four Universities in 
Scotland, the library of Sion College, in 
London, and the library belonging to the fa- 
culty of advocates in Edinburgh ; and that, 
by an act of 41 Geo. 3, for the further en- 
couragement of learning in the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, by se- 
curing the copies and copyright of printed 
books to the authors of such books, or 
their assigns, for the time therein men- 
tioned, it was, amongst other things, en- 
acted, that, in addition to the nine copies 
then required by law to be delivered to 
the warehouse-keeper of the said Com- 
pany of Stationers, and each and every 
book which should be entered in the re- 
gular book of the said company, one other 
copy should be in like mapner delivered 
for the use of the library of the college of 
the Holy Trinity in Dublin, and one other 


copy for the library of the society of the | 
King’s Inn, Dublin, of every book that | 


should be thereafter printed and published, 
and entered in the said register book of 
the said company; and that it was the 
general persuasion of authors and book- 
sellers, that, by the said act of queen 
Anne, copies of those books only were re- 
quired to be delivered which the pro- 
prietors chose to enter at Stationers’ Hall 
to entitle themselves to the protection of 
the said forfeiture of one penny a sheet of 
the pirated copies, and therefore, when by 
the increased expences of publication, the 
said forfeiture of one penny a sheet be- 





respecting Copy- Rights, &c. 
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came an inadequate protection, the prac- 
tice of entering the books gradually les- 
sened ; and that the University of Cam- 
bridge, having lately contended that 
copies of all books, whether registered or 
not at Stationers’ Hall, should be delivered, 
commenced an action against a printer of 
a recent publication for not delivering the 
several copies thereof, upon which case it 
has been determined that the said act of 
queen Anne enjoins the delivery of copies 
ofall works printed and published, whether 
registered at Stationers’ Hall or not; and 
that this determination will subjectthe peti- 
tioners to great expence, and operate very 
seriously to discourage literature; and 
that the best paper copies, at the period 
of the passing of the said act, were not si- 
milar to the expensive fine paper copies now 
printed, nor were any works of that costly 
description, which now issue from the 
British press, at that time known, many of 
those works are now printed by authors at 
their own expence, and many others upon 
their sharing the profits after the deduc- 
tion of all expences; and the petitioners 
humbly submit that to enforce a delivery 
of eleven copies of all books will, in the 
cases in which, from the nature of the 
works, and limited sale, a smal! number 
only is printed, operate as a great dis- 
couragement to the undertaking of such 
works ; and that, by the said act of queen 
Anne, the term of twenty-eight years’ 
copyright is secured to the author, and his 
assigns, in case he should be alive at the 
end of the first fourteen years, but, in case 
he should then be dead, the copyright 
ceases at the end of the first fourteen 
years ; and the petitioners humbly submit 
that this distinction ts, in many cases, pro- 
ductive of great hardships to the families 
of authors, and is not tounded upon just 
principles; and tbat the petitioners could 
state innumerable instances of works lately 
published and now publishing, to prove 
the heavy burthen which will be thrown 
upon authors and publishers, by enforcing 
the delivery of the copies required on best 
paper ; upon ten works published by one 
bookseller, the amount would be 5,698/. 5 
upon twelve works published by another 
bookseller, the amount would be 2,990/. ; 
and the petitioners need only add to this 
statement some singie works on best pa- 
per, viz. Daniel’s Orrental Scenery 2,3104.; 
Sibthorpe’s Flora Greca 2,500l.;  Bri- 


tish Gallery of Engraving 1,0654,; Mr. 
Johnes’s Froissart and Monstrelet Cbro- 


1,100/.; Dibdin’s Typography 


nicles 
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426l.; Lord Valentia’s Travels 5771. ; 
Costumes of the World 532/.; Hodges’s 
Views in India 462/.; Salt’s Views 3001. 
Gs. ; the new editions of Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon will be 1,430 guineas ; the new 
editions of Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses 770 
guineas, Daniel’s Voyage to India 132/., 
taken from an infinite number of works of 
great expence lately published and now 
publishing, of the best copies of which, 
such as required by the statute and the 
determination,’ frequently only _ fifty 
copies, and in some instances even a less 
number, are printed, prove to the House 
that the petitioners are not complaining 
upon frivolous grounds; and praying, 
that leave may be given to bring in a 
Bill for granting relief to the petitioners.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


TELLERS OF THE ExcHEQUER—LETTERS 
FROM THE Marquissts Of BUCKINGHAM AND 
Campen.] Mr. Wharton’presented the fol- 
Jowing Letters of the marquisses Bucking- 
ham and Camden, addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; relative to giving 
up a proportion of their net Incomes as 
Tellers of the Exchequer: as well as all 
Proceedings of the Treasury thereupon. 


No. 1.—The Marquisses Buckincuam 
and Campen, to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


Exchequer, Nov. 21, 1812. 
Sir; under the impression which we 
entertain of the encreased sacrifices, to 
which the country will in all probability 
be called by the pressure upon its re- 
sources, ina moment of unexampled ex- 
pence and difficulty ; we are anxious to 
express, through you, our desire and inten- 
tion of contributing our voluntary aid to 
the expences of the war: we therefore re- 
quest you, as the regular official channel 
of communication from the Exchequer to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
to signify to them, our intention of paying 
in aid of the general services of the year, 
and in quarterly payments, one-third of 
the net profits arising from the salary and 
fees of our respective tellerships of the 
Exchequer. We propose, and intend, to 
continue this voluntary contribution for 
and during the present war; and to com- 
mence it from and after the present quar- 
ter ending on the 5th of January next. 
We have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Nucent BuckIncHam, 
CaMDEN,. 
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No. 2.—Treasury Minute, 24th No- 
vember 1812. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer lays 
before the Board, a letter addressed to him 
by the marquisses of Buckingham and 
Camden, dated 2/st inst. in which they 
state, ‘ that under the impressions which 
they entertain of the encreased sacrifices 
to which the country will in all probabi- 
lity be called by the pressure upon its re- 
sources ina moment of unexampled ex- 
pence and difficulty, they are anxtous to 
express, through him, their desire and in- 
tention of contributing their voiuntary aid 
to the expences of the war; they therefore 
request him, as the regular official channel 
of communication from the Exchequer to 
this Board, to signify to us their intention 
of paying, in aid of the general services of 
the year, and in quarterly payments, one- 
third of the net profits arising from the 
salary and fees of their respective teller- 
ships of the Exchequer; and that they 
propose and intend to continue this vo- 
luntary contribution for and during the 
present war; and to commence it from 
and after the present quarter ending the 
5th January next.” 

My lords read the 218th section of the 
Act of the 43d of the King, cap. 122, di- 
recting the mode and receipt and appli- 
cation of the voluntary contributions for 
the purpose of carrying on the war. 

My lords are pleased to direct, that 
letters be written to the marquis of Buck- 
ingham and marquis Camden respectively, 
expressing to them the high sense which 
their Jordships entertain of their public 
spirited and patriotic intention of contri- 
buting one-third of the net profits of the 
salary and fees of their respective teller- 
ships of the Exchequer, in aid of the ge- 
neral services of the year: and transmit- 
ing to them respectively copies of the 
218th section of the said Act; and re- 
questing their lordships will be pleased to 
give directions that the said voluntary con- 
tributions may be paid into the Bank, 
from time to time, conformably to the pro- 
visions of the said Act. 


No. 3.—Geo, Harrison, Esq. to the 
Marquisses Buckincuam and Cam- 
DEN. 


Treasury Chambers, Nov. 30, 1812. 
My lords; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having laid before the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, your 
lordship’s letter of 21st inst. stating, “ that 
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under the impressions which your lord- 
ships entertain of the encreased sacritices 
to which the country will, in all probabi- 
lity, be called by the pressure upon its re- 
sources, in a moment of unexampled ex- 
pence and difficulty, your lordships are 
anxious to express, through him, your de- 
sires and intention of contributing your 
voluntary aid to the expences of the war, 
and therefore requesting him, as the re- 
gular official channel of communication 
from the Exchequer to this Board, to sig- 
nify to this Board your lordships intention 
of paying, in aid of the general services 
of the year, and in quarterly payments, 
one third of the net profits arising from 
the salary and fees of your respective tel- 
lerships of the Exchequer, and that your 
lordships propose and intend to continue 
this voluntary contribution for and during 
the present war, and to commence it from 
and after the present quarter ending 5th 
of January next;”’ I have it in command, 
from my lords, to express to your lord- 
ships, the high sense which they entertain 
of your public spirited and patriotic in- 
tention, of contributing one third of the 
net profits of the salary and fees of your 
respective tellerships of the Exchequer, in 
aid of the general services of the year ; 
and I am commanded by my lords, to 
transmit herewith, a copy of the 218th 
section of the Act of the 43d of the King, 
cap. 122, directing the mode of receipt 
and application of voluntary contributions 
for the. purpose of carrying on the war ; 
and to request your lordships will be 
pleased to give directions, that your said 
voluntary contributions may be paid into 
the Bank of Eagland from time to time, 
conformably to the provisions of the said 
Act. Iam, my lords, &c. 
Gro. Harrison. 


(Enclosure.) 


“ And whereas his Majesty’s subjects, 
residing out of Great Britain, and others, 
may be desirous of voluntarily contribu- 
ting towards the purposes of this Act; be 
it further enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for any person or persons, body corpo- 
rate or politic, and at any time or times 
during the continuance of this Act, to pay 
Or cause tu be paid to the said governor 
or company, or to their cashier or cashiers, 
or other person or persons to be authorised 
by them, any sum or sums of money, as 
and for a voluntary contribution, for the 
| Purpose of carrying on the war; and in 
| Such case, to require a certificate or cer- 
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tificates for the same, acknowledging the 
payment of such voluntary contribution ; 
which sums to be paid as aforesaid, for 
which such certificates shall be required, 
shall be deemed and taken to be volun- 
tary contributions of sucb persons, body 
politic or corporate respectively, towards 
effecting the purposes of this Act, and 
shall be applied as the other monies paid 
into the Bank of England by virtue of this 
Act may be applied.” 


No. 4.—The Marquisses BuckincHam 
and Campen to GeorceE Harnison, 
Esq. 

Exchequer, Dec. 3d, 1812. 
Sir; in consequence of the desire of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
signified to us in your letter of November 
30th, we have this day given the necessary 
directions that the voluntary contribution 
of one-third of the net profits of our re- 
spective tellerships of the Exchequer, shall 
be paid by quarterly payments, irom time 
to time as they shall accrue, from and 
after the present quarter ending on the 5th 
of January 1813, to the governor and 
company of the Bank of England or their 
cashier, in the manner directed by the 
43d of the King, cap. 122.: which we re- 
quest you to communicate to their lord 

ships. We have the honour to be, &c. 

Nucent Buckincuam. 

CAMDEN. 


No. 5.—The Marquisses BuckincHam 
and Campen to the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcuEequer. 

Exchequer, December 11, 1812. 

Sir; as it is understood, from the dis- 

cussions that have taken place in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the 
public revenues, that the expences of the 
ensuing year will probably exceed those 
of the present, we think it right, in expla. 
nation of the letter which we had the ho- 
nour of addressing to you on the 21st No- 
vember last, to state to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, that if in any year during the 
present war, the net profits of the several 
fees and salaries received in our offices in 
the Exchequer should exceed those of the 
current year, it is our intention, in every 
such year, to pay as our voluntary contri- 
bution to the public, in addition to the 
one-third of our profits as stated in that 
letter, the whole of such excess beyond 
the net receipts of the present year. We 
have the horour to be, &c. 
NuGENT BucKINGHAM. 

CAMDEN, 
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No, 6.—Treasury Minute of 11th De- 
cember, 1812. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer lays 
before the Board, a letter, of this day’s 
date, which he has received from the mar- 
quisses of Buckingham and Camden, as 
follows : 

‘« Sir 5 as it is understood, from the dis- 
cussions that have taken place in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the 
public revenue, that the expences of the 
ensuing year will probably exceed those 
of the present, we think it right, in expla- 
nation of the letter which we had the 
honour of addressing to you on the 20th 
of November last, to state, for the informa- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, that if in any year 
during the present war, the net profits of 
the several fees and salaries received in our 
offices in the Exchequer, should exceed 
those of the current year, it is our inten- 
tion, in every such year, tu pay, as our 
voluntary contribution to the public, in 
addition to the one-third of our profits, 
as stated in that letter, the whole of such 
excess beyond the net receipts of the pre- 
sent year.” 

My lords read their Minute of the 24th 
November last, and the letter written to 
the marquisses of Buckingham and Cam- 
den in pursuance thereof. 

My lords are pleased to direct, that 
letters be written to the marquisses Buck- 
ingham and Camden, respectively, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of this communi- 
cation, and of their intention still further 

to extend their public spirited and pa- 
triotic contribution to the expences of the 
war, and requesting that they will be 
pleased to pursue the same course with re- 
gard to this excess, as with respect to the 
original contribution. 


No. 7.—Geonce Harrison, esq. to the 
Marquisses BuckincHam and Cam- 
DEN. 


Treasury Chambers, Dec. 15, 1812. 

My lords; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having laid before the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
your lordships’ letter of the 11th instant, 
stating, “ that as it is understood, from 
the discussions which have taken place in 
the House of Commons, on the subject of 
the public revenue, that the expences of 
the ensuing year will probably exceed 
those of the present year, your lordships 
think it right, in explanation to your letter 
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to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to in- 
form my lords, that if in any year during 
the present war the net profits of the se- 
veral fees and salaries received in your 
lordships’ offices in the Exchequer, should 
exceed those of the current year, it is 
your lordships’ intention in every such 
year to pay, as your voluntary contribu- 
tions to the public, in addition to the one- 
third of your profits, as stated in the said 
letter of the 21st ult, the whole of such 
excess beyond the net receipts of the pre- 
sent year;” I have it in command from 
my lords, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your lordships said letter, communicating 
your intention still further to extend your 
public spirited and patriotic contribution 
to the expences of the war, and to request 
that your lordships will be pleased to pur- 
sue the same course with regard to this ex- 
cess as with respect to the original contri- 
bution. Iam, my lords, &c. 
Geo. Harrison, 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 17. 


The Bishop of Chester presented a Pe- 
tition from the clergy and certain inhabi- 
tants of Manchester and Salford, against 
the Catholic Claims. His lordship stated, 
that the Petition was signed, in addition to 
the clergy, by 1,000 respectable inhabi- 
tants and several dissenting ministers.— 
The Duke of Montrose presented a Pe- 
tition from the corporation and inhabitants 
of Grantham, also against the Catholic 
Claims.—Ordered to lie on the table. 


Liverpool presented a Message from the 
Prince Regent, expressing his royal high 
ness’s desire to render aid to the people of 
Russia, suffering in consequence of the in- 
vasion of France, and recommending to 
the House to concur in that object. (See 
proceedings of the Commons). 

His Royal Highness’s Message was or 
dered to be taken into consideration to 
morrow. 


Inrormations Ex-orricto.} Lord Hol 
land gave notice of his intention, at am 
early period after the holidays, to preset 
a Bill relative to Ex-Officio Informations. 
The noble lord stated, that he should not 
have again pressed this subject bad bis 
former Bill been under the consideration 
of a large portion of the House ; but the 
fact was, it was brought forward at a late 
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317 | 
period of the session, when the attendance 


was thin, and therefore he proposed to 
renew the measure at an early opportunity 


after the recess. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 17. 


Prince Recent’s MESSAGE RESPECTING 
THE Invasion OF Russia.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presented the fol- 
lowing Message from his royal highness 
the Prince Regent: 

« George P. R. 

«The Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
having taken into his serious consideration 
the accounts which he has received of the 
severe distresses to which the inhabitants 
of a part of the empire of Russia have 
been exposed, in their persons and pro- 
perty, in consequence of the unprovoked 
and atrocious invasion of that country by 
the ruler of France, and of the exemplary 
and extraordinary magnanimity and forti- 
tude with which they have submitted to 
the greatest privations and sufferings in 
the defence of their country, and the ar- 
dent. loyalty and unconquerable spirit 
they have displayed in its cause, whereby 
results have been produced of the utmost 
importance to the interests of this kingdom 
and to the general cause of Europe, re- 
commends to the House of Commons to 
enable his Royal Highness, in aid of the 
contributions which have been commenced 
within the Russian empire, for this purpose, 
toafford to the suffering subjects of his Ma- 
jesty’s good and great ally the emperor of 
Russia, such speedy and effectual relief 
as may be suitable to this most interesting 
occasion, G. P. R.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
the Message was read, proposed that it 
should be referred to the Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that we ought to 
begin by relieving our own starving manu- 
facturers, as he saw no reason why, in this 
instance, charity should not begin at home. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that this Message 
Was not only extraordinary, but insulting 
to the people of this country. 

Mr. Stephen differed much from the hon. 
baronet, and thought the grant recom- 
mended in the Message advisable in the 
highest degree. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the Message, 
whatever might be its propriety, appeared 
to him, or rather came upon him, asa 


Exchange of Prisoners—Slave Trade. 
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matter of complete novelty. Though 
some of his friends might have done so, he 
confessed that he had not, as yet, formed 
his opinion on the subject, but said, that 
he should do so before to-morrow. 

Lar] Temple said, though he had not as 
yet decided, that, at present, the strong 
inclination of his mind was to support the 
grant. 

Mr. Lockart spoke in support of the 
grant, and was hostile to the remarks of 
the hon. baronet. 

The Message was then ordered to be 
referred to the Committee of Supply to- 
morrow. 





——- 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 18. 


ExcHANCE OF PrisoneRs, — Stave 
Trave.} Lord Holland expressed a wish 
to put questions to the noble earl op- 
posite upon two subjects to which he had 
adverted in a former session. With re- 
spect to the African Slave Trade, six years 
had now elapsed since the two Houses of 
Parliament had united in a wish that ap- 
plications should be made to foreign 
powers to procure the abolition of that in- 
human traffic. He lamented, however, 
to observe, that the trade still continued 
to be carried on under the flags of our al- 
lies, Spain and Portugal, but he feared 
with a large proportion of British capital. 
He was anxious to know what steps had 
been taken, making use of the influence 
which we must naturally have in the coun- 
cils of those allies, to procure the abolition 
of this disgraceful traffic, and whether, 
after the lapse of so long a period, any ne- 
gociation upon this point had at last been 
nearly brought to a termination? He did 
not mean to impute neglect to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, but it could not escape 
notice, that the majority of the Prince Re- 
gent’s council was now composed of those 
who were hostile to the abolition of this 
trade.—With respect to an Exchange of 
Prisoners, he was also anxious to know 
whether any steps had been taken subse- 
quent to the last negociation, with a view 
to the attainment of this object ; and whe- 
ther if it was found not attainable con- 
sistently with the honour and interests of 
the country, it was not intended by mi- 
nisters to institute an investigatian into the 
causes which had prevented the attain- 
ment of this object, so essential to the in- 
terests of humanity ? 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, with re- 
gard to an exchange of prisoners, that 
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every effort had been made by the Prince 
Regent’s government, consistently with 
the honour and interests of the country, 
to effect an object, which, in every point 
of view, was so highly desirable, but un- 
fortunately in vain, That no propo- 
sition had lately been made by the enemy 
was to be accounted for by the events 
which had occurred during the last six 
months. As to the Slave Trade, however 
hostile he had been to the abolition of it, 
nevertheless when that abolition had be- 
come the law of the land, he became as 
anxious.as any one, that foreign powers 
should also abolish the traffic. He assured 
their lordships that this object had not 
been lost sight of by any of the govern- 
ments in power since the act of the legis- 
lature. There had been, however, great 
difficulties to encounter in the progress of 
the negociation, but with one of the 
powers alluded to, the negociation was in 
a train to lead him to hope that it would 
speedily be brought to a successful termi- 
nation. With the other power greater 
difficulties had occurred, from the un- 
settled state of its government ; but the 
object had not been lost sight of, nor 
would any effort be wanting on the part 
of ministers, to bring the negociation to 
a successful termination. 


Prince REGENT’s MESSAGE RERPECTING 
THE Invasion OF Russia,] On the order 
of the day for taking into consideration 
the Prince Regent’s Message respecting 
the Invasion of Russia, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that in rising 
to move an Address in answer to his Royal 
Highness’s most gracious Message, he 
should perhaps have thought it only neces- 
sary to move the Address, leaving to that 
feeling which he was satisfied actuated 
the great majority of that House and the 
country, to express a concurrence in an 
object, which embodied so many senti- 
ments congenial with, and characteristic 
of genuine British feeling. Understand- 
ing, however, that elsewhere some senti- 
ment had been expressed hostile to the 
purpose of the Message, he felt it neces- 
sary to draw the attention of the House to 
the circumstances which gave rise to it. 
A greater exertion had been made by the 
ruler of France against Russia, than he had 
put forth against any other power. He 


had entered Russia with a force of not less 
than 360,000 men, including 60,000 ca- 
valry, and this at a time when, from va- 
rious circumstances, not now to be entered 
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into, one of which, however, was the delay 
which arose in making peace with the 
Turks, which detained a large portion of 
the Russian force in a remote part of the 
empire, the Russian army was numerically 
inferior to the invading army of France, 
Under these circumstances, the advice 
was followed which had been given from 
various quarters, but particularly by the 
gallant commander of our armies in the 
ee to act upon a defensive system, 
n conformity with this system, the Russian 
troops retreated, but in a manner that 
gave birth to the most sanguine hope of 
the events which ultimately followed, 
During the course of the retreat not a corps 
was cut off, nor a detachment made priso- 
ners, except in partial conflicts. At 
length the opportunity arrived for offen- 
sive operations, and the events that fol- 
lowed were already before the public. To 
give effect to this offensive system, the 
greatest sacrifices had been made. ‘There 
was no example in modern warfare of so 
great and magnanimous a sacrifice as that 
of the burning of Moscow. Look at a po- 
pulation of 200,000 persons, voluntarily 
quitting their homes, and sacrificing their 
houses and their property, in order that 
Moscow might not afford quarters and be- 
come a place of arms for the enemy. It 
was not merely, however, at Moscow, that 
these sacrifices were made, but hundreds 
of villages were destroyed, upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy, by the inhabitants, 
who, after making this sacrifice, in nu 
merous instances, retired into the adjoining 
woods, and returned with whatever arms 
they could procure to encounter the in- 
vaders of their country. In every other 
instance of an invasion by the French 
arms, except in the peninsula, the people 
had stood for nothing ; in Russia they had 
stood for every thing—actuated by an 
universal spirit of patriotism, they had vo- 
luntarily made the greatest sacrifices, they 
had offered up every selfish consideration, 
every sentiment of mere personal enjoy: 
ment, every private object, at the shrine 0 
their country. In these sacrifices, and in 
such a contest, it was evident, that much 
individual misery must have becn endur- 
ed. Tocontribute in some degree to the 
alleviation of that misery the generosity 
of Britons was called upon—a generosity 
which was characteristic of British feeling 
in all its warmest impulses, where no other 
consideration intervened. But here, ' 
the feelings of generosity, every consi 
deration of interest was added. Why did 
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France invade Russia ? not for the sake of 
invading Russia, but because Russia would 
not adhere to the continental system; 
because the government of Russia would 
not consent to exclude from her ports the 
produce of our industry. Great Britain 
was, therefore, attacked through the me- 
dium of Russia, and to look at the question 
merely in a mercantile point of view, the 
greatest benefit had already accrued to 
our commercial interests from the Russian 
successes. Was it nothing to have the 
market of 36,000,000 of people? Already 
had our commercial interests been mate- 
rially benefited. ‘The great interests 
connected with our colonies, had experi- 
enced the advantage flowing from the rise 
in the price of all colonial produce ; our 
manufacturing interests had been benefited 
by the increased demand for the produce 
of their industry. Every channel of com- 
merce had received fresh life and vigour, 
through the successes of the Russians. 
Looking at the question, therefore, in the 
narrowest point of view, the proposed aid 
was eminently called for—but in how much 
greater a degree, from other causes, and 
other feelings? Had it been merely a 
check to that torrent of ambition which 
had deluged so many other countries, still 
he would have contended for the grant ; 
but here, where British interests were con- 
cerned in the contest—where British in- 
terests were so materially benefited by 
the result—how much more was such an 
aid called for? Let it not be supposed 
that he was insensible to the privations and 
the sufferings of the people of this country ; 
but let it be recollected that here we were 
exempt from the actual calamities of war, 
The sending out fleets and armies on fo- 
reign expeditions, or the taxation conse- 
quent upon war, were as nothing, com- 
pared with those calamities which arose 
from a country being made the actual 
theatre of war. From these horrors we 
were exempted, but let us look with an 
eye of generosity to those who were suf- 
fering all the horrors of such a calamity. 
Was it not of importance to shew a dispo- 
sition to aid the suffering people of Russia, 
and thereby cement the union of the two 
powers? The French in their invasion of 
Russia, by the cruelties they had com- 
mitted, and by the sacrilegious destruction 
of their sacred edifices, had inspired the 
Russians with a detestation which would 
not only be felt by those now in existence, 
but by generations still unborn. Was it 


hot of importance then, by the aid af- 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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forded by this country, to fix the senti- 
ments of the Russian nation in unison with 
our own, and thus cement the union of the 
two governments? The noble ear! con- 
cluded by moving an Address of concur- 
rence, and mentioning that the sum pro- 
posed to be granted was 200,000/. The 
higher ranks in Russia had begun a cone 
tribution which this sum was intended to 
aid. 

Lord Holland never felt himself more 
embarrassed than upon the present occa- 
casion, and had it not been an established 
rule with him, never to shrink from his 
parliamentary duty, he would have pre- 
ferred being absent. His embarrassment 
arose from this, that he thought the propo- 
sition impolitic, but at the same time that 
it would be unwise and unsafe to reject it. 
He perfectly agreed with the noble earl in 
his praise of the patriotism. of the Russian 
nation, and this pratse was more particu- 
larly applicable to the peasantry, who in 
sacrificing the produce of their earnings, 
had not the consolation of those feelings 
which were inseparable from the soldier, 
but were actuated solely by motives of pure 
patriotism. He could not, however, agree 
in the propriety of the mode proposed, 
nor did he see that the aid could consis- 
tently be afforded. If such a sum was 
disposable for this purpose, why had it not 
been applied to replenish lord Welling- 
ton’s military chest; and might not the 
emperor of Russia say, if this money had 
been applied in time to replenish lord 
Wellington’s military chest, it would 
have been of greater advantage to my 
cause than sending it now to me? The 
only argument that could induce him 
to accede to the proposition, was that 
used by the noble lord, of shewing a dis-~ 
position to aid the Russian nation. He 
agreed that this was of importance, and he 
trusted, at the same time, that in the al- 
liance of the courts of Petersburgh and 
London, there was a perfect understand- 
ing as to their objects, not only as to carry- 
ing on the war, but as to the means of 
bringing about a secure peace. Whether 
the emperor of France should escape or 
not, he trusted that the events that had 
happened would clear the way for that si- 
tuation of affiirs, which might render a 
peace upon secure grounds, less difficult of 
attainment ; and that upon this poiut 
there was a thorough understanding be- 
tween the courts of Petersburgh and Lon- 
don. For such an object, so highly to be 
desired, he anxiously looked to the effects 


(¥) 
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of this alliance, nor would he for a moment 
suppose, that any intention existed of en- 
deavouring to force any other government 
upon France ; which could only have the 
effect of rousing against us the yet re- 
maining considerable resources of that 
power. With respect to the proposition 
now made, it must rest upon the responsi- 
bility of ministers. He did not think 
enough had been laid before the House to 
shew the propriety of the grant, but he 


was willing to believe that ministers had | 


in their possession information te warrant 
the proposition. If any hint had been 
given to ministers that such a grant would 
be acceptable to the Russian government, 
or the Russian nation, then he should not 
hesitate a moment in agreeingto it. Under 
this impression, he would not withhold his 
vote from the proposition. 
The Address was agreed to nem. dis. 


Gop Coin Bitt.] 
the day being read, for going into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne expressed a 
wish, that the Bill had been divided into 
two. To one part of it he was disposed 
to agree, namely, that which respected 
distress for rent; it was true, it was a part 
of a faulty system, but it was certainly ne- 
cessary to protect tenants from oppres- 
sion in being called upon to do that which 
would be, under present circumstances, a 
violation of the original contract with the 
landlord ; for though a noble friend of his 


in calling for rents in specie, had laid | 


down rules which were perfectly equitable, 
yet other landlords might not be actuated 
by the same equity. So far, therefore, 
he agreed in the measure; but to the 
other part of the Bill, which went in fact 
to declare, that no person should part with 
gold, except for less than its value, nor take 
paper except for more than its value, he 
considered it as a system pregnant with 
incalculable mischief. He would not now 
enter into the question of depreciation ; 
but confine himself to the more immediate 
object of the Bill, and he contended that 
it was perfectly absurd to attempt by a 
legislative provision to give a currency to 
paper, which was not worth the value set 
upon it. Similar expedients had been 
the resort of al] weak and tyrannical go- 
vernments, and had successively failed. 
The natural consequence was, the driving 
all the gold out of the market, and thus 
precluding the means of returning to pay- 
ments in specie. What good had been ef- 
8 
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fected by resorting to this measure? Had 
it tended to support the war in the penin. 
sula? It was a’well known fact, on the 
contrary, that ministers had been unable 
to send a requisite supply in specie to lord 
Wellington, and that his lordship had only 
been enabled to procure a supply from the 
circumstance of there being two prices in 
Portugal, a gold price and a paper price. 
Had a similar legislative enactment to this 
prevailed in Portugal the supply could not 
have been obtained. Thus it would be 
seen that it was only upon the principle 
of two prices that our army was supplied 
in the peninsula, a principle which, in 
fact, prevaifed in this country, but in in- 
effectually endeavouring to counteract 
which by this measure, ministers had pre- 
cluded the means of adequately supplying 
our army there from hence. ‘The same 





principle also of two prices prevailed in 
| Canada, where 100,000/. in Bank notes 


On the order of | had been sent, and had been discounted, 


| being taken at the rate of 14s. in the 
| pound. Impressed with the idea of the 
| futility of enacting what was in itself ab- 
| surd, and in its consequences mischievous, 
las it could not prevent the two prices 
which it was its object to counteract, and 
as it operated by driving the gold out of the 
| market to prevent a return to a sound and 
healthy circulation, he intended to have 
taken the sense of the House upon a mo- 
tion for dividing the Bill into two ; but as 
the House was thinly attended, he should 
not put it to the vote. 

The Earl of Clancarty contended, that 
| the most mischievous consequences would 
result from having two prices, and that 
the supply to our army in the peninsula 
was best secured by the present measure. 

The Bill then passed through the Com- 
mittee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 18. 

Prince Recent’s Messace ror Re- 
LIEF TO THE INHABITANTS OF RussiA.] 
The House resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, to which the Message ol 
the Prince Regent respecting the invasion 
of Russia was referred. The Message 
being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
said, that had it not been for some intima- 
tions of intended opposition which the 
reading of the Message had produced last 
night, he should have left the question he 
was about to propose to be decided by the 
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unbiassed judgment and feelings of the 
House, with scarcely any attempt at ob- 
servation. He still hoped that four-and- 
twenty-hours reflection might have con- 
vinced the gentlemen from whom those 


intimations proceeded, of the propriety of 


the measure recommended by his Royal 
Highness; and in that hope he should 


Jor Relief to the Inhabitayts of Russia. 





trespass but a short time on the attention 


of the committee, and avoid as much as 
possible every topic upon which a dif- 
ference of opinion could be entertained, 


because he felt that nothing could add so | 


much to the grace and dignity of the pro- 


ceeding, or Stamp so much value on the | 


gift which it was proposed to bestow, as 
its being sanctioned by the unanimous 
voice of the Commons of the United King- 
dom. 

He first felt himself bound to give some 
account of the particular time at which the 
measure was proposed, because some gen- 
tlemen had spoken of it as a surprize upon 
the House, and appeared to think that it 
was on that account objectionable. It 
was, indeed, in one sense, a surprize, not 
only upon the House, but upon his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers ; for it arose out of events 
which could not have been anticipated, 
and the intelligence of which had but just 
reached this country ; events of the most 
important and gratifying, yet, in some 
respects, of the most melancholy nature. 
While the enemy remained upon the Rus- 


sian territory it was obvious that no relief 


of the kind now proposed could have been 
afforded ; because it could neither have 
been administered with certainty, nor en- 
joyed in security. But we have now the 
satisfaction to know, that the French armies 
have been driven with discomfiture and 
disgrace from the limits of the Kussian em- 
pire. This, he hoped, would sufficiently 
account for the grant not being proposed 
at an earlier season, and he thought it 
would be obvious to every gentleman that 
it could not be delayed, without josing the 
grace and merit of a spontaneous gift, and 
sacrificing the dignity of the House, whom 
it became rather to lead than to follow the 
impulse of public opinion: for he was 
convinced that, if parliament were even 
for a few days to hesitate, the feelings of 
the people of this country would be so ex- 
cited as to break out in some voluntary 
acts of public generosity, and parliament 
might be compelled to imitate an example 
which it better became them to give. 

The intelligence, however, to which he 
more particularly alluded, as rendering 
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this measure expedient, was that of a 
subscription entered into at Petersburgh, 
at the head of which the Empresses and 
the rest of the royal family had placed 
themselves, for the relief of the greatest 
sufferers by the French invasion. Till this 
step was taken, it might have been doubted 
whether there were any practicable means 
of administering those comforts wkich the 
liberality of this country must wish to sup- 
ply, but which would now be easy of ap- 
plication through the medium of the com- 
mittees appointed for that purpose in 
Russia, who would enquire into particular 
cases, and apply relief where it most was 
needed, with the same anxious solicitude 
and discriminating care which had been 
so often displayed in similar cases in this 
country, 

In what manner the relief should be ap- 
plied, Whether in money or in any supply 
of necessary articles, or by a due mixture 
of both modes, he could not at the moment 
be prepared to state. It might be proper 
on this subject to leave much to the dis- 
cretion of our ambassador at the court of 
Petersburgh, and at all events to consult 
him upon the subject; in which no time 
need be lost, as the ambassador might be 
instructed to make such advances as were 
necessary, upon account. 

With regard to the amount of tle sum, 
he was aware that it could not be com- 
mensurate with the extended misery, to 
the alleviation of which it was to be di- 
rected. On the other hand, it would not 
become the liberality of this country to 
otier to our allies, suffering in our cause 
and the general cause of Europe, not less 
than in their own, a scanty and penurious 
grant.—Allies he repeated, suffering in our 
cause, as well as in their own, for the con- 
test in which Russia was engaged, was not 
merely one of the greatest importance to 
the political interests of Great Britain, but 
immediately connected with the direct in- 
terests of those manufacturing bodies 
whose sufierings had been invidiously 
stated as an objection to the grant. That 
the manufacturers had suffered from many 
causes, and especially from the loss of the 
American trade, he was far from denying ; 
but the glorious successes of the Russian 
arms appeared to offer an ample compen- 
sation for the loss of the American market, 
in the extended markets of Europe, which 
now seemed about to open to their industry. 
In this point of view he was persuaded 
that those manufacturers who bad been 
alluded to, would be among the first to ape 
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prove this grant, as_a tribute of gratitude | to both. 


for those heroic exertions to which they 
were so greatly indebted. Every day, 
and even every hour brought intelligence 
of the reviving activity which these suc- 
cesses had infused into British commerce. 


The sum he was about to propose was | 


200,0001., a larger amount than had ever 
before been voted by parliament for a si- 
milar purpose, but which the occasion re- 
quired to be larger, because the sufferings 
were more extensive, and the self-devotion 
and heroism which had marked the con- 
duct of those who endured it, unequalled, 
he believed, in the annals of the world. 
With regard to the extent of suflering, it 
was suflicient to view upon the map the 
wide range of country to which devastation 
had been spread, and to reflect that a great 
and ancient capital with many other towns 
had been destroyed, and that throughout 
so extensive a tract scarcely a private 
dwelling remained to shelter its lately 
peaceful and secure inhabitants. Thou- 
sands, he feared he might even say hun- 
dreds of thousands, were driven houseless 
into the forests, exposed to all the rigours 
of a Russian winter, and this they willingly 


endured, rather than betray the honour of 


their country and submit to the domination 
of a foreign invader. It was to relieve this 
great and complicated misery that he 
called upon the House of Commons to step 
forward. To relieve it entirely was, in- 
deed, beyond human power; but much 
might be done by the liberality of their 


sympathizing countrymen united with the | 


bounty of this nation, and it was, in all 
events, a consolation to the afflicted to 
know, that there were hearts which felt 
for their woe, and were ready to adminis- 
ter to their wants. We must not forget 
the difference between the price of neces- 
sary articles, and the manners of the peo- 
ple in Russia and here, and that a sum 
which might here appear inconsiderable, 
would there affcerd a seasonable and valu- 
able supply. The sum, however, which 
he was about to propose, could not, in any 
sense, be called inconsiderable, and he 
trusted it would be found most extensively 
useful. But whatever opinion might be 
entertained on this point, there could be 
no doubt that the disposition to assist the 
distress of the Russians, which this pro- 
ceeding would evince, must carry satis- 
faction to every heart in Russia, and tend 
to bind the closer those habits of connec- 
tion which common interests and long ex- 
perience pointed out as so advantageous 
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He trusted that it would lay the 
| foundation of an alliance more durable 
| and more closely cemented than any po- 
| litical or diplomatic arrangement could 
frame. Every traveller who had visited 
| Russia would bear witness how much the 
heartseof the people were actuated by good 
will towards this country ; and he trusted 
that this feeling would now receive greater 
force. Their gratitude would more than 
equal our liberality ; and on these grounds, 
without further trespassing on the patience 
of the committee, and leaving the question 
rather to their own feelings and judgment, 
upon facts of unquestionable notoriety, 
than endeavouring by any argument of 
his to persuade them to the vote, he begged 
| leave to conclude by moving, “ That it is 
| the opinion of the committee, that the sum 
of 200,000/. be granted to his Majesty to 
enable his Majesty to afford relief to such 
parts of the Russian empire as have suf- 
fered from the invasion of the enemy.” 
Mr. Ponsonby declared, that it certainly 
was his intention to vote for the proposed 
| grant, but it was not on account of any of 
the reasons stated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, nor was it because the terms in 
which the Message was conceived, were 
such as were most likely to induce the 
House to comply with its request. The 
Message stated the wish of the govern- 
ment to be, to afford “ speedy relief” to 
the suffering Russians; and after this de- 
claration, the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said, that before any 
relief could be granted, it would be ne- 
| cessary to communicate with our ambas- 
sador at Petersburgh; so that it would 
arrive at the end of the winter, when it 
would be unnecessary. 
was held out as attainable; but it would 
not be in the power of the country, not 
only if it were as liberal but as extrava- 
gant, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could wish, to afford it. But though it 
was his opinion, that the relief to the suf- 
ferers would neither be speedy nor effec- 
tual, he should not vote against the pro- 
posed grant. But he voted for it, not 
under the supposition that any of it would 
go to the Russian peasant, but as a present 
to the Russian emperor, and lest we should 
seem to manifest a coldness or backward- 
ness with respect to the noble struggle in 
which he was engaged. Thinking thus, 
he did not like the cant of this begging 
Message, which came to the House under 
the hypocritical pretence of asking alms for 
the people, For the suilerings of the people 
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of this country, he felt as much as any man; 
and if the question were simply, to take a 
sum from the sufferers of England to give to 
those of Russia, he should give it his nega- 
tive. The distresses in England, it might 
be proper to remark, though brought on 
partly by causes beyond the controul of 
government, had been in part caused by 
circumstances which it would have been 
in their power to prevent. If speedy and 
conciliatory measures had been adopted 
with regard to America, a very large por- 
tion of this distress would not have existed. 
At the beginning of the session, the noble 
lord opposite (Castlereagh) had said, that 
the most effectual way of assisting Russia, 
—the way in which that country wished to 
be assisted,—was, by efforts in Spain: 
that noble lord had also said, that efforts as 
great as the power of the country would 
admit of had been made; that the manner 
in which that campaign had ended, was 
not to be attributed to failure on the part of 
ministers, but to the limited resources of 
the country; that the country, in fact, was 
unable to do any thing more; but n6w 
came this proposition, to send 200,000/, 
not te assist Spain, but Russia, while this 
last power wished it to be applied to 
Spain. He appealed to every gentleman 
present whether his statement of what had 
been said was not accurate. He should be 
glad to know whether all means had been 
taken by the government to render the 
country able to support this additional ex- 
pence? The Bill which had been brought 
forward by an hon. gentleman during the 
lass session, the Sinecure Bill, would, had 
it passed, have afforded enough for this 
grant. It might be said that the Bill had 
passed that House; but though it might 
not be proper to allude to what had passed 
elsewhere, he could not help remarking, 
that if ministers were as earnest in their 
wishes for the abolition of useless places, 
as other members in that House, the event 
would have been different; or thus much 
of the session would not have passed, 
without a message on that subject from the 
crown. If, however, the House were to 
Negative this grant, more harm would be 
done to the sufferers of this country, than 
Could be retrieved by the possession of 
the 200,000/. Russia had been brought 
to the state in which she was, by refusing 
to submit to the continental system; and 
if the result of the struggle were to enable 
her to keep open the markets of that vast 
empire to our manufactures, she would 
soon repay the sum we might now advance. 
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This he admitted; and if the noble lord 
had openly come forward, and stated the 
necessity of it, he should have felt pleasure 
in concurring in the grant. But in saying 
this, lhe hoped he should not be thought 
to patronize the system of subsidizing. 
The state of things in Russia arose from 
her having engaged in this virtuous strug- 
gle unbought by us. The situation to 
which she would have been reduced by an 
alliance with France, was before her eyes, 
and without communication with this 
country, or, if with communication, he 
was convinced, without assurance of sup- 
port, she nobly took her part. For these 
reasons he should support the vote; and 
he was anxious that it might be seen by 
the distressed manufacturers, that it was 
not from any insensibility to their suffer- 
ings, that the vote of one member, at least, 
was determined, but by a sincere convic- 
tion that their interests would have been 
more injured than served by refusing this 
grant. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had not been happy in the 
selection of his topics, which were not 
reasons against the grant, but insinuations 
against the motives of those who had in- 
troduced it. The word “ speedy” ap- 
plied, not to the absolute length of time, 
but to the nature of the case. If, on com- 
munication with our ambassador at Peters- 
burgh, relief in specie should be judged 
expedient, there could be no difficulty in 
making it immediate. ‘The word “ effec- 
tual’? had been applied, not to the relief 
afforded by this government alone, but in 
conjunction with that of Russia. To what 
pitch the munificence of Russia might ex- 
tend he did not know, but he hoped, that 
in conjunction with the aid afforded by 
us, it would be effectual to the great ob- 
ject intended. The next objection was, 
that it would go, not to the sufferers, but 
to the Russian treasury, and under this 
persuasion, the right hon. gentleman had 
thought the Message properly designated 
by cant or hypocritical, which terms (had 
that conception been correct), would not 
have been misapplied. But did that right 
hon. gentleman think, that the paltry sum 
of 200,000/. could be thought of as an aid 
to Russia in such a war as she was en- 
gaged in? The next objection regarded 
Spain, and ministers had been accused of 
contradiction in withdrawing this sum 
from Spain, and applying it to Russia. 
This had received a negative from his side 
of the House, not on account of any incor- 
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rectness in the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement of what had been said, but be- 
cause that had been spoken of as to be 
applied in aid of the government, which 
was intended for the relief of the people. 
The right hon. gentleman had justly 
stated, that more good would be done to 
our manufacturers by granting this sum to 
conciliate Russia, than by doling it out 
among them; bet with this had been 
mixed up the consideration of our policy as 
to America. Without attempting to enter 
on this question at present, it was not so 
clear as that right hon. gentleman seemed 
to imply, that hostilities had arisen en- 
tirely from the misconduct of government, 
and not at all from the spirit of the Ame- 
ricans. He was astonished to hear the 
right hon. gentleman speak as he had 
done of the Sinecure Offices’ Bill. It was 
true, that by a total disregard of vested in- 
terests, a fund might be produced ; but as 
to the Bill, it had been acknowledged last 
session by the hon. gentleman who pro- 
posed it, that though it would be grateful 
to public feeling, yet in a pecuniary sense 
it would be nugatory. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in explanation, said, that 
as it was the duty of the Russian govern- 
ment to protect its own subjects, this could 
operate in no other way than as a subsidy 
to that government. As to the Sinecure 
Bill, he did not mean that the whole sum 
of 200,000/. would be found in the Trea- 
sury, but that by that measure a saving 
would be effected equal to the interest of 
that sum, which must be funded ; and of 
which the interest must now be paid by 
the people. 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry to say, that 
the grant would not pass unanimously. On 
the Message being first read it had struck 
him that the grant was not proper; and on 
discussion with friends whom he respected, 
and who entertained sentiments on the sub- 
ject different from his own, he had not 


found reason to change his opinion. Some. 


of the grounds of hisdissent from the grant 
had been stated by his right hon, friend. 
He did not, moreover, think it just to this 
country to take money out of the pockets 
of our starving manufacturers, to apply it 
to sufferers to whom, unhappily, it could 
be of no use. Those unfortunate beings 
who, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated; had sought shelter from the 
severity of a Russian winter in their forests, 
were now, alas! as senseless as the snow 
with which they were surrounded: and 
how, if they continued to exist, could the 
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small sum which they were that night 
called on to vote, afford them relief) 
Though the contest in Russia might have 
a tendency to increase our own security, 
yet to imagine that this 200,0001. could 
be a bond of unity between that nation 
and ourselves, would be to contradict the 
testimony of experience. It had been the 
interest of Russia to enter into amity with 
us; she had acted in pursuance of that jn. 
terest, and in accordance with that ip. 
terest she would act hereafter. It had 
been said, that committees of nobles had 
been formed—that the emperor had exert. 
ed himself to afford’ relief, by rebuilding 
habitations, and by alleviating the poig- 
nant misery of the sufferers. It did, in. 
deed, behove the Russian government to 
do away with all the pomp of statemto 
apply all the resources of the. empire to 
this object: it was more particularly the 
duty of that government to do so, from 
the commission of an act, singular in mo- 
dern history—the conflagration of Mos 
cow. ‘This grant could be considered a 
no other than a subsidy in aid of the war 
in Russia ; for by discharging the Russian 
government of the duty of applying asum 
equal to this to its suffering subjects, it 
left an equal sum applicable to the purpose 
of driving the French from the empire, or 
to that of crushing their power. It wasa 
subsidy then—a paltry and contemptible 
subsidy as to the purpose of the war, 
From the resistance of Russia, if wisely 
taken advantage of, the greatest blessings 
might ensue. This, however, was as yet 
uncertain. In the mean time, there were 
in some parts of this country cases of a 
crying distress, as, out of the reach of war, 
could possibly be. Suppose a grant propos- 
ed to these sufferers ; would it not be said 
to be improper to attempt to alleviate pn- 


vate distress? But would it not be anactof. 


justice to our own country, before we went 
abroad with our charity, to know whe- 
ther we had not objects at home, to whom 
it might be extended with advantage? 
Lord Castlereaghdisclaimed the idea that, 
in consequence of this grant, we should 
be called upon to supply the wants of 
every country that might be reduced toa 
state of distress by the aggression ° 
France. A principle so broad would lead 
to consequences, which, in the present col 
vulsed state of Europe, it would be impo 
sible for this country to meet. But the 
question was, whether the sufferings of the 
people of Russia were not brought home 
to our feelings, both by the heroic exer 
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tions they had made, and by the important 
elect which those exertions were likely to 
jave on our OWn interests, in such a man- 
ner as to call for every relief and assis- 
ance in our power? The efforts of Russia 
had been as gigantic as her sufferings had 
been without parallel ; and it was not to be 
expected that equal sacrifices would again 
be made to call upon the House for their 
interposition. An hon. member had treat- 
ed the proposal to afford relief to the Rus- 
sian people as chimerical, and even liable 
tothe suspicion of hypocrisy. He should 
have thought this character much more 
applicable to the measure, if it had been 
brought forward in the shape (which that 
hon. gentleman recommended) of a sub- 
dy to the emperor Alexander. Nothing 
could be more contemptible or insulting, 
than a grant to such an extent to a power 
struggling with the difficulties which 
Russia had to encounter, and on the im- 
mense scale on which her military opera- 
tions were carried on. But though its ef- 


fect might not be so immediate or decisive 
ascould be wished, in alleviating indivi- 
dual distress, yet he hoped it would come 
seasonably in aid of the patriotic contribue 
tions now raising by the Russian govern- 
ment and nobles, to enable the peasantry 
and lower classes to resume their occupa- 


tions, and re-build their habitations, on 
the return of the mild season. By this 
_ grant we should shew that we understood 
the nature of the struggle in which we 
were engaged, and were not insensible te 
the noble sacrifices which a whole people 
had made, not only of temporary interests, 
of local attachments, of ancient prejudices, 
but almost of existence, to the cause of 
country and of king. We could not act 
wrong in subsidizing the best feelings of 
uman nature. In this view, no act of go- 
vernment had ever been more beneficial 
than the relief which we had afforded to 
Portugal. Should our troops be driven 
back again to the lines of Torres Vedras, 
the attention and sympathy we then ma- 
nifested for the sufferings of the Portu- 
guese, had left traces in the hearts of 
the people, which would make lord Wel- 
lington’s defence light and easy.—His 
lordship concluded by alluding to the 
attering prospects of peace which might 
Probably be anticipated from the Rus- 
‘ian successes; of a peace founded on 
Mational honour, on national security, 
and on the public law of \ Europe ; 
* peace, by means of which every man 
might sit down in safety, and repose under 
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the shadow of the laws and constitution, 
He regretted the disapprobation of the 
motion expressed by the hon. member 
who spoke last, but bore testimony to the 
manliness and sincerity ‘with which that 
hon. gentleman, on all occasions, declared 
his opinions in that House. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he had heard many 
parts of the noble lord’s speech with plea- 
sure, but there was no part of it which he 
had heard with so much pleasure, as the 
word ¢ peace,’ a word which he had not 
for a very long time heard from the other 
side of the House. Ifhe thought the pre- 
sent grant would really tend to facili- 
tate that most desirable object, a secure 
and honourable peace, there was no man 
who would more readily and cordially 
agree to it thanhe would. He sincerely 
hoped that all the sacrifices and exertions 
which had been made, and of which so 
much had been said, would not end in a 
delusive sound, and that we should not be 
embroiled in fresh wars on fresh successes. 
But it had been, in his opinion, justly 
stated, that the proposed grant would not 
give effectual relief to the Russians ; and, 
knowing the distresses of our own coun- 
trymen to be great, and feeling them as 
he did, he could not assent to taking the 
money out of the pockets of the poor of 
this country, to waste it in nominal relief 
to others. No attempt had been made by 
parliament to retrench wasteful and super- 
fluous excess in many of the departments 
of government ; no hint had been thrown 
out, no intention had been expressed, 
tending that way. While this was the 
case, he thought it his duty to resist every 
application to parliament for any extraor- 
dinary supplies, in the present exhausted 
state of the country. It was not possible 
to\take up a paper; not a day passed, 
without accounts of distraining for the taxes 
in different places. He did not understand 
the principle ofthat generosity, which sym- 
pathised only with the distresses of other 
countries, but had no feelings for those of 
ourown. Last year the sufferings of the 
manufacturers in the northern and mid- 
land counties had been laid before parlia- 
ment with a view tosome pecuniary relief 
being afforded. Those sufferings were of 
a nature to make every feeling heart 
bleed.. But the answer to the application 
was, that no relief could be be given, con- 
sistently with the pressure of the times, 
and with public economy. We paid dear 
for the prevalence of this sort of foreign 
sympathy; we had to maintain French 
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loyalists, Dutch loyalists, American loyal- 
ists; but when he had come to the House 
with a proposal of some better provision 
for the worn-out servants of the public, 
veteran officers who were pining in po- 
verty and obscurity, or the disabled 
cripple, whom we daily saw begging about 
our streets, he had received the same cold 
answer. that the necessary expences of the 
government were so great as to admit of 
no addition. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that those gentle- 
men who opposed the grant found it hard 
to reconcile their conduct to themselves. 
They could only do it by inventing some 
other object of humanity which appeared 
to claim the preference, or by denying 
that the measure before the House would 
operate effectually to the relief of the suf- 
ferers. He thought, that including the 
cheapness of provisions and the mode of 
living in Russia, the sum, moderate as it 
was, would be of considerable immediate 
service ; but he conceived the principal 
benefit to be expected from it, was, that 
in other cases of a similar kind, it would 
be setting an example, and opening a 
channel, into which the charitable and 
liberal feelings of others would naturally 
flow. An hon. gentleman had spoken 
lightly of the grant, as not likely to ce- 
ment the two countries together. But he 
conceived that nothing had a greater in- 
fluence in strengthening political alliances 
than the manifestation of a friendly and 
generous disposition between the people. 
He did not see why nations as well as 
individuals might not be both generous 
and just. He had attempted to make 
some calculacion of the share of the ex- 
pence which would fall upon the poor of 
this country, but he had found it impos- 
sible, and had given up the task in de- 
spair. He thought that we could only 
testify our gratitude to Providence for our 
exemption from the heavier calamities of 
war, by shewing our sense of the suffer- 
ings to which the inhabitants of other 
countries, united with us in the same cause, 
were unfortunately exposed. 

Lord Cochrane gave his support to the 
motion, as the sum to be voted was not 
greater than every ten days expence of 
the war in the peninsula. 

The motion was then carried without a 
division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 21. 





PETITION FROM THE CHAMBER OF Coy, 
MERCE OF EDINBURGH, RESPECTING Tye 
East Inp1a Company’s Arratrs.] A Pe. 
tition of the chamber of commerce and 
manufactures of the city of Edinburgh, 
was presented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That it hath been represented to the 
petitioners, in their corporate capacity, 
that in the present limited state of the 
commerce and manufactures of _ this 
country, owing to the continental restric. 
tions laid thereon of late, the trading and 
manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland have suffered greatly; and 
that many thousands of workmen en. 
ployed in our manufactures are reduced 
to a state of poverty and idleness, without 
there being any immediate prospect of 
their being soon restored to their former 
situation ; and that, by the act of 33 Geo.3, 
c. 52, the East India Company are vested 
in the exclusive right of trade and naviga 
tion to all those countries comprehended 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, containing a popul 
tion of many millions of inhabitants; and 
that, although all the rest of his Majesty's 
subjects are thus excluded from trading 
to any of those extensive territories, yet, 
by the act of 37 Geo. 3, c. 57, the same 
is allowed to the subjects of all foreign n 
tions in amity with his Majesty ; andthat 
the East India Company are not known to 
have hitherto traded to many of these ex 
tensive countries, their own settlements 
and China excepted ; and that the private 
trade to the settlements of the East India 
Company, under the regulations of the 
year 1793, is laid under so many Ie 
straints as tend to deter many people, & 
pecially those who are at present unac- 
quainted with India, and who reside at 
home, from engaging in it, while fo 
reigners, who pay no part of the heavy 
taxes. imposed on the subjects of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are entirely relieved 
from the restraint of these regulations, by 
which means they are enabled not only 
successfully to combat the exertions 0 
the private traders from this country 
India under the regulations of 1793, but 
also to compete with the East India Com- 
pany itself, both in the east, and on the 
continent of Europe; and that, were the 
trade to the countries lying between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of 
Magellan laid open to the industry, & 
ertion, and enterprize of the subjects ¢ 
Great Britain and Ireland at large 
would afford employment to many thols 
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gnds of workmen employed in the manu- 
factures of this kingdom, who are at pre- 
sent reduced to a state of idleness and con- 
sequent poverty 5 it would create an addi- 
final nursery for seamen, a set of men 
who have, especially of late years, emi- 
neatly contributed to sustain the conse- 
quence, perhaps even the political ex-, 
jstence of this kingdom, and would, at the 
game time, prove the means of adding to 
the riches, the revenue, and the national 
prosperity of the British empire; and 
praying the House to take the premises 
into consideration, and to grant such re- 
lief as to the House may seem necessary, 
ina matter of such great national concern; 
also to allow the petitioners to be heard, 
by themselves or their counsel, at the Bar 
of the House, in support of the objects of 
this Petition.” 


Patition From THE LonpoN WooLLEN 
PRESSERS, RESPECTING THE East Inp1a 
Company’s ArFairs.] A’Petition of se- 
veral -pressers of London, employed by 
the East India Company, was also pre- 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

“That the affairs of the East India 
Company are intended shortly to be 
brought before parliament, as signified by 
his royal highness the Prince Regent in 
his Speech from the throne ; and the pe- 
titioners humbly presume to state to the 
House, that they, in common with a great 
number of other tradesmen employed by 
them, residing in and near the city of 
london, derive their support from the 
woollen trade which is there carried on 
by the East India Company ; and that it 
isby the most strict attention to the va- 
tous regulations which have been at dif- 
ferent times made, and by the petitioners 
Punctually attended to, that the East In- 
dia Company’s exports have secured tie 
confidence with which they are received 
by the consumers in India; and that the 
Petitioners being appointed pressers of 
Woollen goods to the East India Company, 
have, in consequence, expended large 
sums of money in forming establishments 
suitable to those regulations in the dif- 
ferent departments of the woollen trade 
which they respectively exercise, all 
Which, in the event of the East India 
Company’s trade being thrown open, 
Would be the ruin of the petitioners, who 
Would have no other means of employing 
their expensive implements, which would 
@ rendered useless, and to them of no 
Value ; and that the situation of the work- 

( VOL. XXIV, ) 


Petition of James Philip Inglis. 
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men employed,by the petitioners would be 
in the highest degree distressing, as they 
would be found incapable of adapting their 
habits to new modes of business, and con- 
sequently both themselves and their fa- 
milies would be deprived of the means of 
subsistence ; and praying the House to 


_take the circumstances into consideration, 


and prevent the dreadful consequences 
that must otherwise ensue.’’ 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition oF James Purvi Incuis.]_ Sir 
F. Burdett presented a Petition from James 
Philip Inglis; setting forth, 

«* That the petitioner was appointed, on 
the 31st March 1812, to the command of 
the government colonial brig Emine, and 
ordered to proceed to New South Wales ; 
and that the petitioner had used every ex- 
ertion for the equipment of his vessel, and 
was on the point of sailing to his place of 
destination, when, on Thursday the 23d 
of July last, about six in the evening, a 
press galley belonging to the receiving 
ship off the Tower came alongside the 
Emine, commanded by Mr. Peachy, with 
four of his ship’s company, to whom he 
had given permission to go on shore, but 
the midshipman not being in naval uni- 
form, the petitioner did not suppose him 
to be a naval officer, although every re- 
spect was shewn him; Mr. Peachy 
demanded a sight of the ship’s protection, 
which was instantly complied with, and, 
after looking it over, returned it in a most 
disrespectful manner to the petitioner, 
and said it was good for nothing, although 
it was an official document from the lords 
of the Admiralty protecting the crew of 
the said vessel ; that the petitioner desired 
the men to gé quietly in .the galley, and 
that he would make immediate application 
for their release; that the petitioner im- 
mediately quitted the deck, supposing the 
men to have proceeded to the Tower, but 
was informed, whilst below, that part of 
the ship’s company had gone into the jolly- 
boat, shoved off to rescue their shipmates, 
and returned with them on board; and 
that the petitioner begs to state to the 
House, that on the next day, Mr. Gatty, 
from the Thames Police Office, came on 
board with a warrant from Mr. Herriot for 
his apprehension; he immediately sub- 
mitted himself, and underwent an exami- 
nation before Mr. Herriot the same day, 
who ordered the petitioner to be com- 
mitted to Clerkenwell Prison; he was 
then locked up in a place at the Thames 
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cells heavily ironed, and on the allowance 
of a twopenny loaf and water each per day, 
until they were fully committed on a 
charge of having unlawfully and riotously 
assembled in the market place of the said 
city, and having there feloniously remain- 
ed with such persons so assembled one 
hour after proclamation had been made 
(as it is said) by one of the magistrates for 
their dispersion, pursuant to the act of the 
Ist of George 1, although the riot and 
tumult was notoriously begun by the said 
three members of the corporation and the 
constables in manner above stated ; and, 
although bail for the appearance of the 
said prisoners was tendered to the said 
Joseph Phillott by their friends, and also 
by vice admiral Graves and the said John 
Allen, esq. to the extent of 5,000/. yet the 
said Joseph Phillott, in the most harsh and 
perémptory manner, refused to accept of 
any bail whatever, and committed the 
said prisoners to the county gaol of Ilches- 
ter, where they now remain, and must 
~ continue confined upon the same miserable 
allowance of bread and water as in the 
Bath prison (which is totally inadequate 
to the sustenance of human existence) 
until the next assizes (being six months 
from the time of their commitment) unless 
the House shali be pleased to interfere on 
their behalf, by ordering them to be re- 
leased or admitted to bail; and that, in 
consequence of the imprisonment of the 
said John Hipwood, the business of his 
father as a boat builder, and of which he 
had the sole management, is at a stand, and 
his parents have sustained most serious pecu- 
niary injury, as well as much mental afflic- 
tion, thereby ; and that the said W. Erry 
is by profession a journeyman printer, and 
by his labour supported his aged mother 
and infant brother and sister, who, in con- 
sequence of his confinement, are now 
thrown on the parish for relief; and that 
the said W. Taylor, another of the said 
prisoners, is by trade a carpenter, who by 
his industry has materially contributed to 
the support of his mother and an infant 
sister ; and that the said Charles Pitt is by 
business a shoe-maker, and by his Jabeur 
as a journeyman maintains himself and 
his mother, who is a widow ; and that the 
said Philip Millikin is by trade a journey- 
man printer, and has ever borne an irre- 
proachable character for industry and in- 
tegrity ; and that the said Elizabeth Lovett 
the other of the said prisoners (who wasap- 
prehended in her bed on the night after the 
above tumult) is merely a poor industrious 


Petition concerning the Bath Rieters. 
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woman, who obtains her livelihood } 

carrying baskets from the market; and the 
petitioners have not only been informed, 
but some of them have actually seen, 
that, independent of the scantiness of their 
gaol allowance, thé bodily sufferings of 
the prisoners above named are very cop. 
siderable, inasmuch as they are fettered 
like felons of the worst description, pre. 
cluded the sight and conversation of theit 
friends, except at three stated times of the 
day, one hour only at each time, and then 
through two iron gratings, at the distance 
of six feet from each other; and, notwith- 
standing they have been supplied by the 
humanity of several gentlemen with a 
great coat each, to defend them against 
the inclemency of the season, their clothes, 
which might add to their warmth in the 
nights of this severe winter, are constantly 
taken from them on their retiring to their 
straw bed (about four of the clock in the 
afternoon) where they have nothing buta 
rug allowed them for a covering; and 
that the petitioners have been informed 
that all ends of public justice would have 
been answered, and the duration of the 
confinement of the said prisoners shortened 
at least one half, if the magistrates had 
chosen to commit them to the next quarter 
sessions of the peace, instead of the a 
sizes, for the county, and to draw downa 
heavier judgment (if possible) upon the 
unfortunate relatives of the petitioners, 
the said corporation have already mono 
polized all the leading counsel on that 
circuit ; and that the poverty of the pri- 
soners has prevented their applying to 
any of his Majesty’s courts of Westminster 
for writs of Habeas Corpus for the purpose 
of being admitted by a judge to bail, and 
by whom they would most probably have 
been relieved ; and that, although they, a 
well as the petitioners, have been advised, 
that they will ultimately have legal redress 
by actions at law against the persons by 
whom they have been under these cit- 
cumstances imprisoned, yet in the mean 
time, in consideration of the personal 
sufferings of the said prisoners, and of the 
great affliction of mind felt by the pet 
tioners as their relatives and friends, and 
also in consequence of the severe priva- 
tions and hardships sustained by their re 
spective families by reason of their cot 
finement ; the petitioners pray, that under 
the whole of these circumstances, the 
House will, in its humanity and justice, 
be pleased to interpose herein for the 
relief of the aboye named prisoners, 8 
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sich mode as to them shall seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Army Estrmates.] The following is 
an Abstract of the sums voted for the 
Army Services for the year 1813. 


Asstract of the Estimates of Army 
Services, for the year 1813: pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on 
the 11th and 21st December 1812. 


Numbers. Great Britain, Ireland. 

Land Forces (ifftiuding various f. 5. de - de de 

Contingencies) / 1,196,188 17 10 771,012 4 1 
876,649 15 0 

Troops and Companies ; 

for recruiting ditto... 533 

Embodied Militia........ 93,2) 

Staff and Garrisons 

full Pay to Supernumerary 


1,933,961 8 
513,792 13 


32,088 8 
308,201 9 
206,250 — — 


1,098,529 13 5 
109,226 13 3 


940 19 8 
11,960 7 
25,443 4 


18,332 1 
91,239 


39,264 2 1 1 
6 0 
8,103 2 3 
so 

0 


432,695 9 9 
50,011 16 6 
209,277 — — 
636,623 — — 
1,174,019 4 4 
38,997 10 1 
27,096 11 11 


19,394 1 6 


Out-Pensioners of Do. . 

Widows Pensions .... 

Volunteer Corps .... 

Local Militia 

Foreign Corps 

Royal Military College 

Royal Military ASy]UM  sescsseee 

allowances to Retired Chap- 
lains, &c. 

Medicines and Hospital Ex- 


266,123 


31,623 13 


1,923 13 11 

105,000 — — 22,081 11 3 
30,055 9 10 

460,587 6 4 


295,605 5 4 
4,334 18 5 


Compassionate LiSt......eseeeeee 

Barrack Department (Lreland) 

Commissariat Department 
(Ireland) 


Superannuated Aliowances, &¢. 11,670 18 9 





‘Total... 381,357 
Deduct the Regiments 
in the East Indies... 


13,921,494 7 9 3,217,067 11 6 


28,009 76,649 15 0 





Remains to be pro- 


vided for 1813 $53,318 13,044,844 12 9 3,217,067 11 6 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 22. 


Navy Orrice Crerks.} Sir F. Burdett 
put a question to the noble lord opposite, 
whether the clerks in the Navy Office 
(who, although they had purchased their 
situations from lord Barham, had had 
their emoluments most unduly curtailed) 
and to whose case he took occasion 
last session to call the attention of the 
House, had yet received any relief, or 
whether it was intended to afford the re- 
dress required? He understood that a 
representation upon this subject had been 
made from the Navy Office to the Board 
of Admiralty, and he wished to know 
What was meant to be done in consequence 
of that representation ? 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his regret 
that he had it not in his power to answer 
the hon. baronet’s question, of which had 
he been aware, he would have inquired 
after the information desired. He had, 
owever, no doubt that complete jus- 
tice would be done. by the Admiralty. 

ith respect to the hon. baronet’s allu- 





[546 
sion to lord Barham, he trusted the hon. 
baronet did not mean by that allusion 
to insinuate any charge against that noble 
lord, who had, in the transaction referred 
to, merely followed the established official 
practice, and who was incapable of any 
dishonourable action. 

Sir F, Burdett said, that he had it once 
in contemplation to bring forward a charge 
against lord Barham, and he still thought 
that no practice could justify the sale of 
these offices—but still less was he justifi- 
able, after such sale, meanly to curtail the 
emolument of the purchasers. 


Locat Toxens.] Mr. Hudson Gurney 
asked, whether it was the intention of mi- 
nisters to press the provisions of the Local 
Token Act, and thereby to inconvenience 
the country in the present scarcity of silver, 
and the comparatively limited distribution 
of Bank Tokens? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
the statement which he said he had sub- 
mitted to the House in the course of the 
discussions upon the Goid Coin Bill, 
namely, that although he fully approved 
of the principle of the Local Token Act, 
it was intended to postpone the operation 
of that principle for some months, he 
thought until about Midsummer, in order 
that measures might be taken in the in- 
terim to ensure a more liberal supply of 
Bank Tokens. 

Adjourned to the 2d of February, 1813. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 2, 1813. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE East INp1a 
Company’s CHARTER—FROM THE PROVOST 
&c. or EDINBURGH—THE Roya. Borovucus 


oF ScoTLaAND— THE HAaMMERMEN OF 
EDINBURGH—AND THE Mayor, &c. oF 
Bristou.}] A Petition of the lord provost, 
magistrates, and council, of the city of 
Edinburgh, was presented and read ; set- 
ting forth, 

“That, looking forward to the period 
at which the charter of the company of 
merchants trading to the East Indies and 
to China is to terminate, the petitioners 
beg leave most respectfully to lay before 
the House their sentiments on the conti- 
nuance of this monopoly, fully satisfied 
that the subject will meet with that atten- 
tion from the enlightened senate of the 
British empire which its importance re- 
quires; and that the petitioners deem it 
superfluous to argue upon the general ing 
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expediency of commercial monopolies, or 
to state tothe House their tendency to 
cripple the exertions and fetter the enter- 
prize of individuals; and that, whatever 
reasons may have originally induced the 
legislature to grant exclusive privileges to 
a joint stock company engaged in trading 
to the East Indies, it is obvious that, by the 
intelligence, enterprise and capital of in- 
dividual British merchants, the commerce 
of the country has been extended to every 
quarter of the globe not comprehended 
within the limits of this monopoly; ap- 
prehending, therefore, that those reasons 
do not now exist, and that a sufficient degree 
of enterprise and capital is to be found 
throughout the empire for carrying on a 
free and unfettered trade to the East 
Indies, and to China, the petitioners hum~ 
bly hope that the House will not consent 
to the renewal of acharter, which, by con- 
ferring on the subjects of neutral states 
privileges not enjoyed by British subjects, 
appears to the petitioners to be contrary 
to sound policy, and equally injurious to 
the mercantile interest as inimical to the 
free spirit of our happy constitution; and 
praying the House not to continue the ex- 
clusive privileges heretofore enjoyed by 
the East India Company, but to render it 
lawful for any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
after the Istof March 1814, to carry on, 
from any of the ports of the United King- 
dom, a free trade with the whole coun- 
tries situate to the East of the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 


A Petition of the royal boroughs of 
Scotland, assembled at their annual con- 
vention, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, 

“That the said convention, represent- 
ing by delegation under existing statutes, 
the whole trading interest of Scotland, 
hold it as their incumbent duty at the pre- 
sent critical juncture, to approach the 
House at a period when the charter of the 
East India Company has nearly expired, 
and when interested and powerful indivi- 
duals have combined to maintain a mono- 
poly so truly inconsistent with commercial 
liberty ; and that as no state necessity ap- 
pears to exist for the continuarice of these 
exclusive rights so justly complained of, as 
assertion without argument has alone been 
adduced jin its defence, and as our national 
policy must be at all times favourable to 
a free and unfettered trade through the 
whole empire and its dependencies, the 
petitioners rely, with humble confidence, 





that the wisdom of this House will a 
at length admit to the merchiants of this 
kingdom an unrestricted and unlimited 
intercourse with the countries to the east. 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope; and 
praying the House to refuse their assent to 
any further extension of the present ex. 
clusive privileges of the East India Com- 
pany, and to restore to the subjects ofthis 
realm their legitimate right to trade \d. 
rectly from any port within the United 
Kingdom, free and uncontrouled, with the 
British possessions in Asia, and with the 
other countries situated to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, particularly with the 
empire of China.” 


A Petition of the deacon, treasurer, 
and remanent members of the incorpo- 
ration of Hammermen of the city of Edin- 
burgh, was also presented; setting forth, 

« That as the charter of the East India 
Company will expire on the Ist of March 
1814, the petitioners beg leave most re- 
spectfully to solicit, that no renewal of 
the exclusive privileges at present enjoyed 
by that company be granted to them, and 
that all monopolies appear to the petir 
tioners to be inexpedient; and in a mer: 
cantile country, where the spirit and en 
terprise of individuals has carried their 
commercial transactions to every quartet 
of the globe to which the law permits 
them to trade, there appears a hardship in 
denying to the subjects of these kingdoms 
the free exercise of trade to the countries 
situate to the East of the Cape of Good 
Hope, more particularly when the subjects 
of foreign states, in amity with his Ma 
jesty, are allowed this privilege; and that 
at a time when so many petitions have 
been presented to the House, and when 
the almost unanimous voice of the cout 
try seems directed to the same object, the 
petitioners deem it superfluous to occupy 
the time of the House by entering ilo 
any detail, or to add more than theif 
earnest prayer, that no renewal of this 
charter may be granted to the East Indit 
Company, but that from and after the 1s 
of March 1814, it may be declared lawiil 
to all the subjects of his Majesty, to extl 
cise a free trade from any.of the ports i 
the United Kingdom to the whole cour 
tries situate to the East of the Cape 
Good Hope, or if in the wisdom of the 
House it shall be deemed expedient 
throw open this trade to a limited: num 
of ports only, that Leith, the port of Edi 
burgh, may be one of that numbers . 
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A Petition of the mayor, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the city of Bristol, in com- 
mon council assembled, was also presented 
and read; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners, impressed with 
sdeep sense of the great importance of, 
and the national and individual benefit 
which may be expected to arise from lay- 
ing open the capital skill and industry, 
and restoring the inherent right of his 
Majesty’s subjects throughout the ports of 
the United Kingdom to the fuil and free 
ejoyment of trade and commerce to all 

ors and places either in possession 
of orin amity with his Majesty, observe, 
with the strongest feelings of regret, 
that itis in the contemplation of the East 
India Company to apply to the House for 
arenewal of the Charter granted in 1793 ; 
and that the petitioners observe, by the 
correspondence which has been carried on 
between the chairman of the E. I. Com- 
pany and the commissioners for the af- 
firs of India, that the E. I. Company have 
conceded the general principle of a free 
trade from the out-ports of the kingdom to 
the E. 1. settlements, still that their con- 
cession is coupled with propositions, which, 
ifadopted by parliament, must effectually 
exclude the merchants of this city, as well 
asthose of every other part of the United 
Kingdom (except London), from any 
prospect of advantageous participation in 
the trade when so opened; and that it is 
adeclared object of the E. I. Company to 
prevail upon parliament to continue in 
themselves the exelusive possession of the 
British trade with China, under an appre- 
hension that the greatest danger of quarrels 
and the ultimate loss of the China trade 
would be likely to ensue from a free com- 
mercial intercourse with that nation, 
whereas the experience of a long course 
of years, during which the subjects of the 
United States of America have traded ex- 
tensively with China, must completely set 
aside all ground for such alarm; and that 
the petitioners humbly presume, that no- 
thing can possibly tend in a greater de- 
gree to the increase of the revenue, and 
the prosperity of a nation, than the free- 
dom of its commerce, and the general dif- 
fusion of che means of carrying it on; and 
that, from the recent and very extensive 
improvements which have been made in 
the harbour of Bristol, ships of very con- 
iderable burthen can receive and dis- 
charge their cargoes afloat, and the port 
8 in every respect suitable for carrying 
Man extensive commerce with the coun- 
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tries comprised within the limits of the E. 
I, Company’s present exclusive privilege, 
and the petitioners may add with as much 
security to the due collection of the duties 
of customs and excise as in the port of 
London ; and praying, that the House will 
not consent to a renewal of any of those 
exclusive commercial privileges which are 
contained in an act passed in the 33d of 
his present Majesty; but, on the con- 
trary, that at the expiration of that act, 
the trade to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope may be as fully and freely enjoyed 
by all his Majesty’s subjects to and from 
every port of his Majesty’s United King- 
dom as: it is at present by the East India 
Company and the port of London exclu- 
sively.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman CatTHoLics—FROM THE DEAN AND 
Canons or WinpDsor—THE CLERGY OF 
NorFoLK—aND THE Mayor, &c. or Be- 
veRLEY.] A Petition of the dean and 
canons of Windsor, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners humbly beg 
leave to express their hope that they shall 
not be thought to merit the imputation of 
intolerance, if they pray the House not ‘to 
grant the right of admission either to the 
highest offices of trust and power, or to 
the exercise of legislative functions, of 
late so importunately claimed by our fel- 
low subjects the Roman Catholics of the 
United Kingdom; and that the peti- 
tioners presume to maintain, with confi- 
dence, that, in presenting this their humble 
Petition to the House, they prove them- 
selves to be the friends and advocates of 
toleration in the only just and constitu- 
tional acceptation of the term, for they 
cannot forget that the bulwarks erected 
by our forefathers in defence of the Pro- 
testant faith, were designed as barriers 
against the ascendency of those whom ex- 
perience had but too fatally shewn to be 
intolerant of any other religion than their- 
own; and that these barriers and restric- 
tions the petitioners humbly conceive to be 
essential to the integrity of the British con- 
stitution in Church and State, a constitution 
under whieh, ever since they were imposed, 
a greater share of happiness has been en- 
joyed than ever fell to the lot of any 
other people, and which has consequently 
been the envy and admiration of the 
world ; and that, to the possession of so 
great a blessing, a3 Englishmen, the pe- 
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titioners cannot wish to be thought insen- 
sible, but, as ministers of religion, they 
conceive that they should betray the 
trust committed to their charge, if they 
refrained from humbly imploring the 
House to frustrate all attempts to deprive 
them of the support and protection of 
those provisions and enactments to which, 
under God, they ascribe it, that the purity 
of the holy faith which they profess has 
been hitherto maintained.” 


A Petition of the archdeacons of Nor- 
wich and Norfolk, and of the clergy of 
the county of Norfolk, was also presented 
and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners view, with in- 
creasing concern and alarm, the repeated 
and persevering efforts of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the United Kingdom to obtain 
from the legislature an elevation to a de- 
gree of political power, which, in the 
humble opinion of the petitioners, cannot 
be granted them without the most immi- 
nent danger to the constitution both in 
Church and State; and that the peti- 
tioners feel they should be guilty of a 
dereliction of duty werethey longer todefer 
expressing, in the most unequivocal but 
respectful manner, not only that firm and 
zealous attachment to the Church of which 
they are ministers, springing from the 
belief that its doctrines are scriptural, and 
its ordinances apostolical, for which they 
claim credit from the House and their 
country, but also their full persuasion 
that, with the preservation of that Church, 
the best interests of true religion, as well 
as the stability of the monarchy, and con- 
sequent happiness and prosperity of the 
people, are most intimately, and indeed 
inseparably connected; but great as is 
their confidence in the purity of the 
Church as by law established, the peti- 
tioners contemplate, with unfeigned satis- 
faction, the complete and unrestrained 
exercise of their religion granted to all 
who separate from her communion; and 
they humbly conceive that Roman Ca- 
tholics, in common with all Protestant 
dissenters, enjoy this toleration in the 
most ample manner; and therefore the 
petitioners humbly and most earnestly 
implore the House not to relax those salu- 
tary regulations in the instance of persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, to 
which all Protestants are at this time com- 
pelled to submit, nor to remove those 
guards and fences which have been so 
wisely planted round the venerable fabric 


Petitions against the Claims of the Catholics, 
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of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, cemented in the blood of its may. 
tyrs, unless parliament shall in its wisdom 
provide other means of security, which 
the petitioners have never yet seen de. 
tailed, that may prove a support and de. 
fence equally permanent and solid,” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the town of Beverley, in the 


county of York, in common council a. | 


sembled, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners have seen, with 
alarm and sorrow, the unceasing effortsof 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects to 
be admitted into offices of the highest 
trust and power, and even to sit in the 
imperial, parliament to legislate for a 
Protestant Church and State; and that 
the petitioners look, with satisfaction, at 
the degree of toleration which has been 
granted to his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, but at the same time they regard 
Protestant ascendency as essential to the 
safety and stability of the constitution, 
and dread any innovation which may en- 
danger the civil and religious liberty 
which this kingdom has so long enjoyed, 
and which has raised it to its present state 
of pre-eminence among the nations of 
Europe; and praying, that the House will 
resist those claims of hisMajesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, and continue those safe- 
guards by which our invaluable constitu. 
tion in Church and State has hitherto been 
preserved.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, February 3. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman Caruonics.] The Bishop of Chi- 
chester presented a Petition from the arch- 


deacon, clergy, and others, of Chichester, j 


against the Catholic Claims.—He alw 
presented a Petition from;the bishop, dea, 
and chapter of Ely, against the Catholic 
Claims.—Earl Nelson presented a Petition 
from the archdeacons of Norwich al 
Norfolk, against the Catholic Claims. 
The Bishop of Norwich observed, that 
the Petition was contrary to his sel 
ments, and he could not but give his pub- 
lic testimony against the propriety of the 
clergy interfering in this question—4 
question which nearly concerned the wel: 
fare of several thousands of his Majesty’ 
loyal and faithful subjects, and whit 
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ought to be left to the unbiassed decision 
of the legislature. He could not but la- 
ment that any part of the clergy should 
lead the way in contributing to raise the 
detestable cry of No Popery, which on a 
former occasion had produced so much 
mischief, and he deeply regretted that 
those illiberal and uncharitable sentiments 
which petitions of this nature upheld, and 
which had been banished from the rest of 
the world, should leave their last footsteps 
jn the sanctuaries of our religion and our 
temples of literature. 

The Petition having been read, 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, that one 
expression in it, that the Catholics enjoyed 
the same privileges as the Protestant Dis- 
seuters, was not founded in fact, Pro- 
tetant Dissenters being allowed to sit in 
paliament, whilst a part of the oaths ten- 
dered was levelled expressly at Catholics 
to prevent their sitting there. 

The Bishop of Salisbury presented a 
Petition from the dean and chapter of 
Salisbury against the Catholic Claims.— 
He also presented a Petition to the same 
elect from the archdeacon and clergy of 
Berks, and the dean, archdeacon, and 
clergy of Salisbury, and two other juris- 
dictions within the diocese of Salisbury.— 
On one of these Petitions, 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, that it 
stated that the Catholics still believed in 
the infallibility of the Pope; and on an- 
other, that it charged the Catholics with 
sill holding the tenet, that sovereigns 
might be excommunicated by the Pope. 
On the language of Petitions which were 
now lying for signature in every alehouse 
in Westminster, it would not be worth 
while to remark; but when a Petition 
came from a learned body, it was natural 
loexpect that it would be correctly ex- 
pressed. It was, therefore, with surprise, 
he found the Catholics still charged, in 
Petitions from learned persons, with hold- 
ing the tenets of the infallibility of the 
Pope, and the excommunication of sove- 
tigns; although, by the strongest oaths 
that could be put to man, they had abso- 
lutely denied that they entertained any 
iuch tenets. These Petitions, therefore, 
‘serted that which was not the fact, and 
twas of importance that the misrepresen- 
‘ation should be contradicted. 

Lord Holland thought the noble duke 
catitled to thanks for thus vindicating the 
Catholics from misrepresentation, it being 
lotorious that all the Catholics of Ireland 
had, by the strongest oaths that could be 

(VOL, XXIV.) 
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devised, and by the most solemn appeal 
to God, denied that they entertained any 
such tenets. 

The Bishop of Salisbury also presented 
a Petition from the dean and chapter, the 
archdeacon and clergy of Exeter, against 
the Catholic Claims.—Viscount Sidmouth 
presented a Petition to the same effect 
from the mayor, aldermen and assistants 
of the borough of Leeds.—-Ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


East Inp1a Company’s Cuarter.] Vis- 
count Melville presented Petitions from 
the chamber of commerce of Edinburgh, 
the convention of the royal burghs in 
Scotland, and the corporation of Stirling, 
assembled in guild, against the continu- 
ance of the monopoly of the East India 
Company. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 3. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE East Inp1a 
Company’s CHARTER—FROM THE MErcn- 
ANTS, &c. oF MancHESTER—AND THE Ma- 
GIsTRATES, &c. oF GLASGOW—AND THE 
MercuantTs OF Bristou.| A Petition of 
the merchants, and manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Salford, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

“That many of the petitioners have 
been long and extensively engaged in 
commercial transactions, embracing 
chiefly the sale and exportation of the 
cotton manufactures of this kingdom, on 
which the numerous population of the 
town and neighbourhood of Manchester 
mainly depend for their support; and 
that the petitioners have entered fully into 
the various considerations which arise 
from the efforts of the East India Com- 
pany to obtain a renewal of their expiring 
charter, and it appears to the petitioners 
capable of the most satisfactory proof, 
that the exclusive privileges hitherto en- 
joyed by the company, under the avtho- 
rity in question, have been found highly 
injurious to the general interests of the 
country ; and that, after the very ample 
discussions the subject has received, and 
the detrimental consequences which have 
resulted from the system of monopoly so 
universally complained of, the petitioners 
here abstain from troubling the House 
with the detailed grounds they are pre- 
pared to prove, and on which they urge 
the national injustice of prolonging these 
evils; and that the serious pressure occa 

(2 A) 
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sioned by the unexampled measures of 
the enemy to effect the destruction of 
British commerce, and the natural results 
of the wars in which the nation is now 
unavoidably engaged, are circumstances 
which call loudly for every attention to 
new and legitimate sources of a more ex- 
tended and permanent trade; and that, 
to establish an open commercial inter- 
course generally with the countries from 
which the existing charter excludes the 
British merchants, would not only afford 
the most effectual relief in the present situa- 
tion of public affairs, but would, as the peti- 
tioners confidently submit, most essentially 
contribute to the lasting benefit and pros- 
perity of the kingdom at large, for it can- 
not be doubted that the daily improve- 
ment and marked superiority of our ma- 
chinery, the unrivalled skill and ingenuity 
of our artificers, and the great variety and 
perfection of our manufactures, would 
constantly ensure them the advantage of 
the markets alluded to; and that the peti- 
tioners ‘therefore earnestly trust that the 
House will be pleased to adopt such mea- 
sures as may, after the termination of the 
present charter, fully secure to all his 
Majesty’s subjects the right of a free and 
unlimited trade with those countries be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope from 
whence they are now prohibited ; and that 
with this view the petitioners -humbly 
crave leave to be heard, by their counsel, 
against the expediency of renewing the 
Company’s exclusive powers, and that, if 
necessary, they may be also allowed to 
give evidence on the subject at the bar of 
the House.” 


A Petition of the magistrates and com- 
mon council of Glasgow, in council as- 
sembled, was also presented and read ; sel- 
ting forth, 

«« That, observing, from its recent reso- 
lutions, that the House is to take into its 
early consideration. what arrangement 
ought in future to be adopted for the re- 
gulation of the commerce of these king- 
doms with the countries situated to the 
east of the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
west of Cape Horn, the petitioners deem it 
their duty again to appeal on this most 
important subject to the justice, the wis- 
dom, and the liberality of parliament ; 
and that the petitioners have learned, with 
surprise, that it has been maintained the 
House is precluded, by the vested rights 
and privileges of the East India Com- 


pany, from adopting such an ae al 
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ment as may be. ascertained to be, upon 
the whole, the most just and expedient: 
and that the petitioners humbly conceive 
that, in point of justice, all his Majesty's 
subjects are equally entitled, as the united 
company of merchants trading to the 
East Indies, to hold commercial inter. 
course with all the quarters of the habj. 
table globe: they apprehend that freedom 
of commerce is one of the birthrights of 
Britons, which nothing but state necessity, 


or strong and obvious national expediency, 


ought ever to induce the legislature to 
abridge or controul; and they submit 
that the present question is in reality not 
whether parliament ought to take from a 
trading corporation its vested rights and 
privileges, for these, being of an artificial 
and temporary nature, necessarily cease 
with the charter to which they owed their 
origin, but whether parliament can, in the 
discharge of its great and paramount duty, 
longer lend its sanction to an exclasive 
grant, which experience has proved to be 
highly inexpedient in general, and not 
even advantageous to the possessors, and 
by which the interests of the whole are 
obviously sacrificed to those of a part of 
the nation; and the petitioners cannot en- 
tertain a doubt that, by laying open to the 
capital, the skill, aad the enterprize of 
British merchants, those vast regions from 
which they have been so long excluded, 
the manufactures of this country will be 
promoted, its commerce and navigation 
extended, and the financial and naval re- 
sources of the government thereby aug: 
mented ; and the opening of such a field 
is certainly at the present conjuncture pe- 
culiarly necessary, when the overgrown 
power of the tyrannical ruler of France 
excludes this nation from so large a portion 
of the European continent, and when the 
natural intercourse with the North Ame- 
rican States is for a time interrupted ; a0 

that the petitioners are convinced that, 
under proper regulations, the import as 
well as the export trade with the countries 
heyond the Cape of Good Hope may be 
extended indiscriminately to the ports of 
the united kingdom, without any risk of 
the payment of the revenue derived by 
government from that source being 
evdded; and, if the latter object can be 
attained, the extension of the privilege ' 
all his Majesty’s subjects who are i # 
condition to avail themselves of it 1s ce 
‘tainly most consistent with the liber 
policy of the British legislature ; «nd that 
the petitioners are also firmly persia 
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that, under proper regulations, the mer- 
chants of Great Britain and Ireland may 
be admitted to a free and unfettered com- 
mercial intercourse with the provinces of 
India, without exciting any unfavourable 
disposition in the natives towards this 
country, and without any danger what- 
erer to the stability of the provincial go- 
venment; and, while they cannot but 
consider as extremely hard the existing 
enactments, by which foreign nations 
have been admitted to the benefit of 
this commercial intercourse, and Bri- 
tish subjects excluded, the petitioners 
humbly suggest the propriety of making 
weh arrangements as may in future secure 
to the British merchant trading to the 
British possessions in Asia that protection 
and reception to which he is justly en- 
titled; and that finally, the petitioners 
own they cannot perceive that the expen- 
diture incurred by the company in the 
extension and in the government of the 
British possessions in the Indian peninsula 
afords any sufficient ground, in justice or 
expediency, for continuing to that corpo- 
ration the monopoly of the trade to China; 
they have reason to believe that the trade 
with China, although laid open to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, may be placed on 
sich a footing, and under such regula- 
tions, as to prevent any risk of offence 
by individuals to the government or peo- 
ple of that vast empire; and they are de- 
tidedly of opinion, that admission to the 
Chinese trade is indispensably necessary 
toenable the British merchant to carry on 
the trade with the British possessions in 
Asia with advantage, and with success ; 
and praying the House, in its wisdom, to 
refuse its sanction to any renewal of the 
exclusive commercial privileges of the 
E.1. Company, and to restore to his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in general their right to 
catry on, from as many of the ports of the 
united kingdom as the security of the 
revenue will permit, a free trade with the 
British possessions in Asia, and with the 
other countries situated to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, particularly the em- 
pire of China; and farther praying to be 


a by counsel in support of this Pe- 
ition,” 


A Petition of several merchants, traders, 
ind other inhabitants of the city of Bris- 
oe also presented and read ;_ setting 
0 


> 


* That the petitioners, in contemplation 
ofan intended application fo the legisfa- 


East India Company’s Charter. 


4 
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ture by the East India Company, fora re- 
newal of their exclusive privilege of trade, 
and confident in the justice and wisdom 
of the House, the natural and powerful 
guardians of the people’s right, deem it 
their indispensable duty thus early to re- 
present to the House, that the full and free- 
right to trade to and with all countries and 
people in amity with their sovereign, and 
more particularly with those countries and 
settlements acquiredand maintained by the 
efforts and valour of the forces of his Ma- 
jesty, is the undoubted birthright and in- 
heritance of the people of this empire ; 
and that the exclusive privilege of the 
E. I. Company is a manifest infringement 
of that right, from which many and great 
evils have resulted; and that the peti- 
tioners further humbly submit to the 
House, as a sound and incontrovertible 
principle, that, in this enlightened age, 
commerce can neither be benefited nor ex- 
tended by monopoly ; and that all ideas 
of direct participation by the public trea- 
sury in behalf of the nation, in the profits 
of trade, as a compensation or purchase 
for such monopolised commerce, must and 
ever will be vain and illusory ; and the 
petitioners humbly adduce the disap- 
pointed expectations of the nation and 
the legislature, in regard to the E. I. Com- 
pany in complete illustration of this prin- 
ciple ; and that the petitioners refer to the 
information before the House, to show 
that the trade carried on by the E.I. Com- 
pany has decreased at the very time when, 
by British exertions, its field has been ex- 
tended and itself protected from enemies 
and hostile rivalry; and that foreigners, 
by the advantages of free and unfettered 
exertions, have been at the same time suc= 
cessfully competing with the E. I. Com- 
pany not only in the trade of the Com- 
pany’s own settlements, but also in the 
trade to China to a vast amount, whilst 
such trades have been long and obstinate- 
ly denied to the subjects of the United 
Kingdom; and that the petitioners fur- 
ther humbly submit to the House, that 
the prospect of pecuniary participation 
held out to the country in 1793, not only 
has not been realised, but has been con- 
verted into repeated claims by the E. I. 
Company on the public purse and credit ; 
and that further and still greater pecuniary 
assistance will be required to avert em- 
barrassments in which the E. I. Company 
must otherwise soon be involved; and 
that the petitioners rely, with the utmost 
confidence that the House will disregard - 
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any arguments that may be adduced in 
favour of the E. I. Company’s exclusive 
privilege, which would, if admitted, apply 
with equal force against the freedom of 
ahy and of every branch of British com- 
merce, the whole of which might thus be 
paralized by monopoly, as this great arm 
of our strength has been, to the ruin of 
our naval greatness, and the consequent 
downfall of our independence ; and that 
the petitioners beg leave humbly to sub- 
mit to the House, that of all the effects of 
monopoly none is so injurious as its con- 
finement of commerce to a_ particular 
port, and that the principal out-ports of 
the United Kingdom have an undoubt- 
ed right to equal privilege of trade with 
the port of London, bearing, as they do 
cheerfully, their full and common propor- 
tion of the burthens of the state, and the 
privations which the unexampled state of 
Europe has brought upon the trading and 
manufacturing classes of the community ; 
and that trade, when confined to a single 
port of a great empire, must of necessity, 
from being cramped and narrowed, lan- 
guish and decline; and that great and 
expensive improvements have, of late 
years, been made in most of the principal 
out-ports, with a view to the extension of 
commerce, and to the accommodation of a 
larger class of ships; and that the known 
loyalty, integrity, and opulence: of the 
merchants resident in the out-ports, afford 
ample security for their care of the vital 
interests of their country, in respect of its 
national revenue, which the petitioners, 
with deference assert, is as diligently and 
faithfully collected, and as cheerfully paid, 
in those out-ports as in the port of London ; 
and that the petitioners, however, far from 
having a wish to deprive the E. I. Com- 
pany of any right or claim they may have 
on the justice or liberality of parliament 
for indemnification, are most anxious that 
all such claims may be fairly examined 
and fully and liberally remunerated ; but 
further humbly submit to the House, that 
the means of such remuneration should 
arise from a fair and equal impost on the 
trade in question, and should not be at- 
tempted by restrictions which can only 
serve toshackle and injure commerce, and 
to harass and perplex the merchant, with- 
out any solid benefit to the E. I. Com- 
pany ; and praying, that the House, tak- 
ing the premises under their consideration, 
will refuse to comply with any applica- 
tion that may be made by the E. I. Com- 
pany for a renewal of their exclusive pri- 





vilege, and will leave the trade to Indig 
and China fully and freely open to the en. 
terprize, skill, and capital of the merchants 
of the United Kingdom, subject only t 
such salutary laws tor its regulation: and 
protection as the legislature, in its wisdom 
and paternal care, may deem necessary ; 
and that the petitioners may be allowed to 
be heard, by themselves their counsel and 
agents, at the bar of the House, in support 
of the objects of this Petition.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition From RIPON AGAINST THE 
Craims oF THE» Roman Cartsouics,] 
A Petition of the mayor, burgesses, and 
commonalty of the borough of Ripon, in 
the county of York, in common council 
assembled, was presented and read;  set- 
ting forth, 

« That the petitioners, being fully sen. 
sible of the many blessings and advan- 
tages which all ranks and degrees of his 
Majesty’s subjects enjoy under the pre- 
sent wise and happy constitution of these 
kingdoms, as by law established, which 
allows to all sects and persuasions of men 
full and free toleration in the exercise of 
their religious duties ; and that the peti- 
tioners cannot, without a considerable de- 
gree of regret and alarm, behold the at- 
tempts which are now making with so 
much intemperate zeal in a sister kingdom 
by some of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects to pull down those ancient bar- 
riers of our constitution, the Test Acts, 
which upwards of 120 years experience 
have proved and fully convinced the pe- 
titioners are the best and surest guards 
and security of both civil and religious li- 
berty, and from which epoch they may, 
with great propriety, date our national 
freedom, prosperity, and happiness; and 
the petitioners, therefore, humbly hope 
and rely on the wisdom of parliament 
that those great pillars of our constitution 
will be permitted to stand firm and remain 
fixed on their present basis, without altera 
tion, to latest posterity, and that the pre- 
sent claims of the Roman Catholics may 
not be granted.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FRom THE Prisoners oF WAR 
1n France] Mr. Whitbread said, he held 
in his hand a Petition from the owsers 
masters afid mates in the merchant set 
vice, now prisoners of war in France, 
which though dated on the 15th of De- 
cember, he had received-but the day bes 
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fore yesterday. He should not now enter 
into the discussion, whether the continued 
captivity of those unfortunate ‘men was 
owing to the government of this country 
or to the enemy, but he hoped that some 
means would be taken to alleviate their 
distresses. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the hon. gentle- 
man could not be more anxious than him- 
vifto give effect to the prayer of the Pe- 
tition. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

«That the undersigned owners masters 
and mates of British merchant vessels, 
prisoners of war in France, humbly beg 
leave, in behalf of themselves and fellow 
prisoners of the same class, to represent to 
the House the unhappy situation to which 
they and their families are reduced ; and 
that the greater part of the petitioners 
have been deprived of their liberty for 
five six and seven years, some have been 
eveneight years in captivity, during all 
which time they have received no more 
from the French government than twenty 
nine francs and fifteen centitiies per month 
each, and that they have occasionally 
partaken of the charitable donations re- 
mitted from home for the relief of the pri- 
soners in general, but in consequence of 
the great number of seamen soldiers and 
others to whom these distributions have 
been necessarily extended, the total sum 
received by "the petitioners in different 
payments from the first general distribu- 
tionin July 1808, and including the last 
payment on the 25th of November 1811, 
amounts only to 90 francs, except in cases 
of illness or particular distress, unless they 
include those masters captured in vessels 
under 80 tons register, who receive from 
this charitable fund a regular allowance of 
nine francs per month, as they are treated 
bythe French government only as sea- 
men; and that several of the petitioners 
Were prisoners last war in France, and ac- 
cording to an ancient custom received a 
regular gratuity, said to be queen Anne’s 

bunty, but even this bounty has been 
withheld from them, except one payment 
m 1804: under these painful circum- 
stances they have been obliged to draw 
their chief subsistence from home, from 
the small resources which they had ac- 
quited by their former industry, and which 
they had hoped to have reserved for the 
‘upport of their declining years, and for 
establishing their children in such branches 


ofcommerce as might be useful to them- 
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selves and country ; and that the situation 
of the greater part of the petitioners, 
whose resources are now exhausted, is 
become truly deplorable, and many have 
been reduced to the necessity of entering 
into menial service for their present sub- 
sistence, not having any-longer sufficient 
means of otherwise providing themselves 
with lodging clothing firing and other ne- 
cessaries of life; and that their case is 
also more peculiarly discouraging, as they 
are not only without the consolation en- 
joyed by the prisoners of the royal navy 
of receiving an additional present support 
in consideration of their former services, 
but are obliged, from their diminished re- 
sources, to send occasional assistance to 
their apprentices captured with them ; 
and that having dedicated their lives to a 
service of such acknowledged importance, 
both as a source of the public revenues 
and as a nursery for the royal navy, they 
humbly hope that the House will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take their present dis- 
tress into consideration, and afford them 
such relief for themselves and families as 
in their wisdom and goodness the House 
may deem expedient, until the return of 
peace or an exchange of prisoners, so ar- 
dently and so anxiously desired, shall re- 
lease them from their long and unexam- 
pled detention, and enable them again to 
provide for their own support.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. Whitbread gave notice, that he 
should, on the 4th of March, bring for- 
ward a distinct proposition on the subject 
of peace. 


Locat Token Bitt.} The House re- 
solved into a Committee on the Local 
Token Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that before the adjournment he had given 
notice of a Bill for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Local Tokens already issued to 
remain in circulation for some time longer, 
and at the same time to prevent any addi- 
tion being made to the quantity now in 
circulation. Many objections had been 
made to the suppression of this species of 
currency ; but, ever if no chance existed 
of the place of it being adequately sup- 
plied by any other kind, it would be 
wrong to continue a currency so entirely 
out of the controul of government, 30 
much debased, and confined, from the li- 
mited credit of the issuets, to certain dis- 
tricts. As, however, temporary itconve- 
nience might arise from the act in ques- 
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tion, the measure which he should now 
propose might be desirable. The House 
was acquainted with the improvement in 
the state of the exchange, from which 
there was a prospect of an influx of bul- 
lion, by which the means of remedying 
the evils arising from the species of cur- 
rency under consideration, might be in- 
creased. The time which he intended to 
propose for the operation of his Bill was 
six months, but the proper occasion for 
discussing the period would be in the 
committee on the Bill. He should move 
that the chairman do report to the House 
their opinion, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Local Token Act. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that six months 
might possibly be objected to, as at the 
end of that time the House would not be 
sitting. The proper time for discussing 
it, however, would be in the committee on 
the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was unwilling to hold out any 
probability of a long term being granted, 
as he was convinced of the mischievous- 
ness of the currency in question. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


DEcLARATION OF WaR WITH THE UNITED 
Srates oF America.] Lord Castlereagh 
presented, by command of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, the Papers 
relative to the discussions with America 
en the subject of the French Decrees 
and the Orders in Council subsequent to 
the 20th of May 1812: together with the 
following 


DECLARATION or unis Royat Hicr- 
MESS THE Prince REGENT RELATIVE 
To THE CAUSES AND ORIGIN OF THE 
War WITH AMERICA. 


The earnest endeavours of the Prince 
Regent to preserve the relations of peace 
and amity with the United States of Ame- 
rica having unfortunately failed, his Royal 
Highness, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, deems it proper 
publicly to declare the causes, and origin 
of the war, in which the government of 
the United States has compelled him to 
engage. 

No desire of conquest, or other ordinary 
motive of aggression has been, or can be 
with any colour of reason, in this case im- 
puted to Great Britain: that her commer- 
cial interests were on the side of peace, if 
war could have been avoided, without the 
sacrifice of her maritime rights, or without 
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an injurious submission to France, is 4 
truth which the American government 
will not deny. 

His Royal Highness does not however 
mean to rest on the favourable presump. 
tion, to which he is entitled. He is pres 
pared by an exposition of the circum. 
stances which have led to the present war, 
to show that Great Britain has throughout 
acted towards the United States of Ame. 
rica, with a spirit of amity, forbearance, 
and conciliation ; and to demonstrate the 
inadmissible nature of those pretensions, 
which have at length unhappily involved 
the two countries in war. 

It is well known to the world, that it 
has been the invariable object of the ruler 
of France, to destroy the power and inde- 
pendence of the British empire, as the 
chief obstacle to the accomplishment of 
his ambitious designs. 

He first contemplated the possibility 
of assembling such a naval force in the 
channel as, combined with a numerous 
flotilla, should enable him to disembark in 
England an army sufficient, in his concep- 
tion, to subjugate this country; and 
through the conquest of Great Britain 
he hoped to realize his project of aniversal 
empire. 

By the adoption of an enlarged and pro- 
vident system of internal defence, and by 
the valour of his Majesty’s fleets and ar- 
mies, this design was entirely frustrated ; 
and the naval force of France, after the 
most signal defeats, was compelled to re 
tire from the ocean. 

An attempt was then made to effectuate 
the same purpose by other means: a sys- 
tem was brought forward, by which the 
ruler of France hoped to annihilate the 
commerce of Great Britain, to shake her 
public credit, and to destroy her revenue; 
to render useless her maritime superiority, 
and so to avail himself of his continental 
ascendancy, as to constitute himself ina 
great measure the arbiter of the ocean, 
notwithstanding the destruction of his 
fleets. ‘ 

With this view, by the Decree of Berlin, 
followed by that of Milan, he declared 
the British territories to be in a state of 
blockade; and that all commerce, o 
even correspondence with Great Britain 
was prohibited. He decreed that every 
vessel and cargo, which had entered, oF 
was found proceeding to a British port, oF 
which, under any circumstances, had been 
visited by a British ship of war, should be 
lawful prize: he declared all British 

! 
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goods and produce, wherever found, and | 
however acquired, whether coming from 

the mother country or from her colonies, 

subject to confiscation: he further de- 

cared to be denationalized, the flag of 
all neutral ships that should be found 

offending against these his Decrees: and 

he gave to this project of universal tyranny, 

the name of the Continental System. 

For these attempts to ruin the com- 
merce of Great Britain, by meaus sub- 
yersive of the clearest rights of neutral 
nations, France endeavoured in vain to 
rest her justification upon the previous 
conduct of his Majesty’s government. 

Under circumstances of unparalleled 
provocation, his Majesty had abstained 
from any measure, which the ordinary 
tules of the law of nationsdid not fully war- 
rot. Never was the maritime superiority 
of a belligerent over his enemy, more 
complete and decided. Never was the 
opposite belligerent so formidably dange- 
rousin his power, and in his policy to the 
liberties of all other nations. France had 
already trampled so openly and systema- 
tically on the most sacred rights of neutral 
powers, as might well have justified the 
placing her out of the pale of civilized 
mtions, Yet in this extreme case, Great 


Britain had so used her naval ascendancy, 


thather enemy could find no just cause 
ofcomplaint : and in order to give to these 
lawless Decrees the appearance of retalia- 
tion, the ruler of France was obliged to 
advance principles of maritime law un- 
sanctioned by any other authority, than 
bisown arbitrary will. 

The pretexts for these Decrees were, 
fist, that Great Britain had exercised the 
tights of war against private persons, their 
thips and goods; as if the only object of 
legitimate hostility on the ocean were the 
public property of a state, or as if the 
edicts, and the court of France itself had 
not at all times enforced this right with 
peculiar rigour; secondly, that the British 
orders of blockade, instead of being con- 
fined to fortified towns, had, as France as- 
terted, been unlawfully extended to com- 
mercial towns and ports, and tothe mouths 
ftivers ; and thirdly, that they had been 
applied to places, and to coasts, which 
neittter were, nor could be actually 
blockaded. The last of these charges is 
dot founded on fact, whilst the others, 
tren by the admission of the American 
government, are utterly groundless in 
point of law. 

Against these Decrees, his Majesty pre- 


with the United States of Amevica. 
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tested and appealed ; he called upon the 
United States to assert their own rights, 
and to vindicate their independence, thus 
menaced and attacked; and as France 
had declared, that she would confiscate 
every vessel, which should touch in Great 
Britain, or be visited by British ships of 
war, his Majesty, having previously issued 
the Order of January 1807, as an act of 
mitigated retaliation, was at length com- 
pelled, by the persevering violence of the 
enemy, and the continued acquiescence of 
neutral powers, to revisit, upon France, in 
amore efiectual manner, the measure of 
her own injustice; by declaring, in an 
Order in Council, bearing date the 11th 
of November 1807, that no neutral vessel 
should proceed to France or to any of the 
countries from which, in obedience to the 
dictates of France, British commerce was 
excluded, without first touching at a 
port in Great Britain, or her depen- 
dencies. At the same time his Majesty 
intimated his readiness to repeal the 
Orders in Council, whenever France 
should rescind her Decrees, and return to 
the accustomed principles of maritime 
warfare; and at. a subsequent period, as 
a proof of his Majesty’s sincere desire to 
accommodate, as far as possible, his de- 
fensive measures to the convenience of 
neutral powers, the operation of the 
Orders in Council was, by an Order issued 
in April 1809, limited to a blockade of 
France, and of the countries subjected to 
her immediate dominion. 

Systems of violence, oppression, and 
tyranny, can never be suppressed, or 
even checked, if the power against which 
such injustice is exercised, be debarred 
from the right of full and adequate retalia- 
tion: or, if the measures of the retaliating 
power, are to be considered as matters of 
just offence to neutral nations, whilst the 
measures of original aggression and vio- 
lence are to be tolerated with indifference, 
submission, or complacency. 

The government of the United States 
did not fail to remonstrate against the 
Orders in Council of Great Britain. Al. 
though they knew, that these Orders 
would be revoked, if the Decrees of France 
which had occasioned them, were repeal- 
ed, they resolved at the same moment to 
resist the conduct of both belligerents, in- 
stead of requiring France in the first in- 
stance to rescind her Decrees. Applying 
most unjustly the same measure of resent- 
ment to the aggressor, and to the party 
aggrieved, they adopted measures of com- 
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mercial resistance against both~-a system 
of resistance, which, however varied in the 
successive Acts of Embargo, Non-Inter- 
course, or Non- Importation, was evidently 
unequal in its operation, and principally 
levelled against the superior commerce, 
and maritime power of Great Britain. 

The same partiality towards France was 
observable, in their negociations, as in 
their measures of alleged resistance. 

Application was made to both bellige- 
rents for a revocation of their respective 
edicts; but the terms in which they were 
made, were widely different. 

Of France was required a revocation 
only of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, al- 
though many other edicts, grossly violating 
the neutral commerce of the United 
States, had been promulgated by that 
power. No security was demanded, that 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees, even if re- 
voked, should not under some other form 
be re-established: and a direct engage- 
ment was offered, that upon such revoca- 
tion, the American government would 
take part in the war against Great 
Britain, if Great Britain did not im- 


mediately rescind her Orders.—Whereas 
no corresponding engagement was of- 
fered to Great Britain, of whom it was 
required, not only that the Orders in 


Council should be repealed, but that no 
others of a similar nature should be issued, 
and that the blockade of May 1806, 
should be also abandoned. This blockade 
established and enforced according to ac- 
customed practice, had not been objected 
to by the United States at the time it was 
issued. Its provisions were on the con- 
trary represented by the American mi- 
nister resident in London at the time, to 
have been so framed, as to afford in his 
judgment, a proof of the friendly disposi- 
tion of the British cabinet towards the 
United States. 

Great Britain was thus called upon to 
abandon one of her most important ma- 
ritime rights; by acknowledging the 
order. of blockade in question, to be one 
of the edicts, which violated the commerce 
of the United States, although it had never 
been so considered in the previous nego- 
ciations ;—and although the President of 
the United States had recently consented 
to abrogate the Non-Intercourse Act, on 
the sole condition of the Orders in Council 
being revoked; thereby distinctly ad- 
mitting these Orders to be, the only edicts, 
which. fell within the contemplation of the 
law, under which he acted. 
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A proposition so hostile to Great Britaiy 
could not but be proportionably engoy 
raging to the pretensions of the enemy, 
As by thus alleging that the blockade of 
May 1806, was illegal, the American Bs 
vernment virtually justified, so far as de. 
pended on them, the French Decrees, 

After this proposition had been made, 
the French minister for foreign affairs, if 
not in concert with that government, a 
least in conformity with its views, in a 
dispatch, dated the 5th of Augast 1810, 
and addressed to the American minister 
resident at Paris, stated that the Berlin 
an! Milan Decrees were revoked, and that 
their operation would cease from the Ist 
day of November following, provided bis 
Majesty would revoke his Orders in Cou 
cil, and renounce the new principles of 
blockade ; or thatthe United States would 
cause their rights to be respected; mean- 
ing thereby, that they would resist there 
taliatory measures of Great Brita‘.. 

Although the repeal of the French De. 
crees thus ,announced was evidently con 
tivgent, either on concessions to be made 
by Great Britain, (concessions to whichit 
was obvious Great Britain could not sub- 
mit,) or on measures to be adopted by the 
United States of America; the American 
President at once considered the repeal 
as absolute. Under that pretence the 
Non-Importation Act was strictly enforced 
against Great Britain, whilst the ships of 
war, and merchant ships of the enemy 
were received into the harbours of Ame 
rica.—The American government, assull- 
ing the repeal of the French Decrees to be 
absolute, and effectual, most unjustly-re 
quired Great Britain, in conformity to ber 
declarations, to revoke her Orders m 
Council. The British government denied 
that the repeal, which was announced ia 
the letter of the French minister for fo 
reign aflairs, was such as ought to satisfy 
Great Britain; and in order to ascertail 
the true character of the measure adoptel 
by France, the government of the United 
States was called upon to produce the it- 
strument, by which-the alleged repeal of 
the French Decrees had been effected. If 
these Decrees were really revoked, suc 
an instrument must exist, and no satisfac 
tory reason could be given for withhold: 
ing it. ‘ 
At length,-on. the 21st of May 1819 
and not before, the American minister 
London did produce a copy,.or. at leas 
what purported. to be :a copy of such. 
instrument. 
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It professed to bear date the 28th of 
April 1811, long subsequent to the dis- 
ich of the French minister of foreign 
afairs of the 5th of August 1810, or even 
the day named therein, viz. the Ist No- 
venber following, when the operation of 
the French Decrees was to cease. This 
instrament expressly declared that these 
French Decrees were repealed in conse- 
quence of the American legislature hav- 
ing, by their Act of the Ist of March 
1811, provided, that British ships and 
merchandize should be excluded from the 
ports and harbours of the United States. 
By this instrument, the only document 
produced by America as a repeal of the 
French Decrees, it appears beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt or cavil, that the alleged 
repeal of the French Decrees was condi- 
tional, as Great Britain had asserted ; and 
not absolute or final, as had been main- 
tained by America; that they were not 
repealed at the time they were stated to be 
repealed by the American government; 
that they were not repealed in conformity 
with a proposition, simultaneously made 
to both belligerents, but in consequence of 
aprevious act on the part of the Ameri- 
can government, in favour of one bellige- 
rent, to the prejudice of the other: that 
the American government having adopted 
measures restrictive upon the commerce 
of both belligerents, in consequence of 
edicts issued by both, rescinded these 
measures, as they affected that power, 
which was the aggressor, whilst they put 
them in full operation against the party 
aggrieved ; although the edicts of both 
powers continued in force; and lastly, 
that they excluded the ships of war, be- 
longing toone belligerent, whilst they ad- 
mitted into. their ports and harbours the 
thips of war belonging to the other, in 
Violation of one of the plainest, and most 
twential duties of a neutral nation. 
Although the instrument thus produced 
ws by no means that general arid un- 
quilified revocation of the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, which Great Britain had 
continually demanded, and had a full 
rightto claim ; and although this instru- 
ment, under all the circumstances of its 
appearance at that moment, for the first 
lime, was open to the strongest suspicions 
ofits authenticity ; yet as the minister of 
the United States produced it, as purport- 
Ingto be a copy of the instrument of re- 
Vocation, the government of Great Britain, 
“itous of reverting, if possible, to the 


wcient and accustomed principles of ma- 
{ VOL. XXIV. ) . ' 


with the United States of America. 
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ritime war, determined upon revoking 
conditionally the Orders in Council. Ac- 
cordingly in the month of June last, his 
royal highness the Prince Regent was 
pleased to declare in council, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, that the 
Orders in Council should be revoked, as 
far as respected the ships and property of 
the United States, from the Ist-of August 
following. This revocation was to con- 
tinue in force provided the government of 
the United States should, within a time to 
be limited, repeal their restrictive laws 
against British commerce. His Majesty’s 
minister in America was expressly ordered 
to declare to the government of the United 
States, that “this measure had been 
adopted by the Prince Regent in the 
earnest wish and hope, either that the go- 


_vernment of France, by further relaxation 


of its system, might render perseverance 
on the part of Great Britain in retaliatory 
measures unnecessary, or if this hope 
should prove delusive, that his Majesty’s 
government might be enabled, in the ab- 
sence of all irritating and restrictive regu- 
lations on either side, to enter with the go- 
vernment of the United States into amica- 
ble explanations, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether, if the necessity of reta- 
liatory measures should unfortunately 
continue to operate, the particular measures 
to be acted upon by Great Britain, could 
be rendered more acceptable to the Ame- 
rican government, than those hitherto pur- 
sued.” ’ 

In order to provide for the contingency 
of a declaration of war on the part of the 
United States, previous to the arrival in 
America of the said Order of Revocation, 
instructions were sent to his Majesty’s mi- 
nister plenipotentiary accredited to the 
United States (the execution of which in- 
structions, in consequence of the disconti- 
nuance of Mr. Foster’s functions, were at 
a subsequent period entrusted to admiral 
sir John Borlase Warren), directing him 
to propose a cessation of hostilities, should 
they have commenced; and further to 
offer a simultaneous repeal of the Orders 
in Council on the one side, and of the re- 
strictive laws on British ships and com- 
merce on the other. 

They were also respectively empowered 
to acquaint the American government, in 
reply to any inquiries with respect to the 
blockade of May 1806, whilst the British 
government must continue to-maintain its 
legality, “that in point of fact this par- 
ticular ima had been discontinued 

(2B 
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for a length of time, having been merged 
in the general retaliatory blockade of the 
enemy’s ports under the Orders in Coun- 
cil, and that his Majesty’s government 
had no intention of recurring to this, or to 
any ather of the blockades of the enemy’s 
ports, founded upon the ordinary, and ac- 
customed principles of maritime law, 
which were in force previous to the Or- 
ders in Council, without a new notice to 
nevtral powers in the usual form.” 

The American government, before they 
received intimation of the course adopted 
by the British government, had in fact 
proceeded to the extreme measure of de- 
claring war, and issuing “ Letters of 
Marque,” notwithstanding they were pre- 
viously in possession of the Report of the 
French minister for foreign affairs, of the 
12th of March, 1812, promulgating anew 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees, as funda- 
mental laws of the French empire, under 
the false and extravagant pretext, that the 
monstrous principles therein contained 
were to be found in the treaty of Utrecht, 
and were therefore binding upon all states. 
From the penalties of this code no nation 
was to be exempt, which did not accept 
it, not only as the rule of its own conduct, 
but as a law, the observance of which, it 
was also required to enforce upon Great 
Britain. 

In a Manifesto, accompanying their 
declaration of hostilities, in addition to 
the former complaints against the Orders 
in Council, a long list of grievances was 
brought forward; some trivial in them- 
selves, others which had been mutually 

‘adjusted, but none of them such, as were 
ever before alleged by the American go- 
vernment to be grounds for war, 

As if to throw additional obstacles in 
the way of peace, the American Congress 
at the same time passed a law, prohibiting 
all intercourse with Great Britain, of such 
a tenor, as deprived the executive govern- 
ment, according to the President’s own 
construction of that Act, of all power of 
restoring the relations of friendly inter- 
course between the two states, so far at 
least as concerned their commercial inter- 
course, until Congress sheuld re-assemble. 

The President of the United States has, 
it is true, since proposed to Great Britain 
an armistice; not, however, on the ad- 
mission, that the cause of war hitherto re- 
lied en was removed ; but on condition, 
that Great Britain, as a preliminary step, 
should do away a cause of war, pow 
brought forward as such for the first time; 
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namely, that she should abandon. the 
exercise of her undoubted right of seargh, 
to take from American merchaiit vessel; 
British seamen, the natural-born gubjecy 
of his Majesty ; and this concession was 
required upon a mere assurance that. laws 
would be enacted by the legislature of the 
United States, to prevent such seameg 
from entering into their service;  butin. 
dependent of the objection to an exclusiye 
reliance on a foreign state, for the conse. 
vation of so vital an interest, no explany 
tion was, or could be afforded by the agent 
who was charged with this overture, either 
as to the main principles, upon which gych 
laws were to be founded, or as to the pro- 
visions which it was preposed they should 
contain. 

This proposition having been objected 
to, a second proposal was made, again pf- 
fering an armistice, provided the British 
government would secretly stipulate to fe 
ngunce the exercise of this right ina 
treaty of peace. And#mmediate and for 
mal abandonment of its exercise, as pre- 
liminary to a cessation of hostilities, was 
not demanded; but his royal highness the 
Prince Regent was required, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, secretly 
to abandon, what the former overture had 
proposed to him publicly to concede. 

‘This most onffesive proposition was alse 
rejected, being accompanied, as the former 
had been, by other demands of . the most 
exceptionable nature, and especially of 
indemnity for all American vessels de 
tained and condemned under the Orders 
in Council, or under what were termed il 
legal blockades—a compliance with which 
demands, exclusive of all other objections, 
would have amounted to an absolute sur 
render of the rights,on which those Orders 
and blockades were founded. 

Had the American government been 
sincere in representing the Orders in 
Council, as the only subject of difference 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, caleulated to lead to hostilities; # 
might have been expected, so soon asthe 
revocation of those Orders had been offi- 
cially made known to them, that they 
would have spontaneousty recalled theit 
« Letters of Marque,” and manifested a 
disposition immediately to restore the re- 
lations of peace. and amity. between the 
two powers. 

But the conduct of the government of 
the United States by no means CoE 
ponded with such reasonable expectations 

The Order in Council of the 234 of Junt 
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being officially communicated in America, 
the government of the United States saw 
nothing in the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, which should of itself restore 
eace, unless Great Britain were prepared, 
in the first instance, substantially to relin- 
quish the right of impressing her own 
seamen, when found on board American 
tverchant ships. 

The proposal of an armistice, and of a 
simultaneous repeal of the restrictive méa- 
sures of both sides, subsequently made by 
the commanding officer of his Majesty’s 
naval forces on the American coast, were 
seceived in the same hostile spirit by the 
government of thé United States. The 
suspension of the practice of impressment 
was insisted upon, in the correspondence 
which passed on that occasion, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to a cessation of hostili- 
lies: negociation, it was stated, might 
take place without any suspension of the 
exercise of this right, and also without any 
armistice being concluded; but Great 
Britain was required previously to agree, 
without any knowledge’ of the adequacy 
ofthe system which could be substituted, 
tonegociate upon the basis of accepting 
the legislative régulations of a foreign 
state, as the sole equivalent for the exer- 
cise of a right which she has felt to be 
ésential to the support of her maritime 
power, 

If America, by demanding this prelimi- 
nary concession, intends to deny the va- 
lidity of that right, in that denial Great 
Britain cannot acquiesce; nor will she 
give countenance to such a pretension, by 
acceding to its suspension, much less to its 
abandonment, as a basis on which to treat. 
Hthé American government has devised, 
or conceives’ it can devise, regulations, 
which may safely be accepted by Great 
Britain, as a sulistitute for the éxercise of 
the right in’ question, it is for them to 
bring forward such a plan’ for cénsidera- 
tion. The British government has never 
attempted to exclude this questién from 
amongst those, on which the two states 
might have io négociate: it las, on the 
Contrary, uniformly professed its readiness 
receive and discuss any proposition on 
this ‘subject, coming from the American 
fovernment: it has never asserted any 
exclusive right, a8 to the impressment of 

ritish seamen from American’ vessels, 
Which: it’ was not prepared to acknow- 

€,.a8 appertaining equally to the go- 
Veriment of the United States, with re- 
spect'te American seamen when: found on 


~with the United States of America. 
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board British merchant ships :—bot it can- 
not, by acceding to such a basis in the 
first instance, either assume, or admit that 
to be practicable, which, when attempted 
on former occasions, has always been 
found to be attended with great difficul- 
ties ; such difficulties, as the British Com- 
missioners in 1806 expressly declared, 
after an attentive consideration of the sug- 
gestions brought forward by the Commis- 
sioners on the part of America, they were 
unable to surmount. 

Whilst this proposition, transmitted 
through the British admiral, was pending 
in America, another communication on 
the subject of an armistice was unofficially 
made to the British government in thts 
country. The agént, from whom this 
proposition was received, acknowledged 
that he did not consider, that he had any 
authority himself, to sign an agreément 
on the part of his government. It was 
obvious that any stipulations entered into, 
in consequence of this overture, would 
have been binding on thé British govern- 
ment, whilst the government of the United 
States would have been free to refuse or 
accept them, according to the circum- 
stances of the moment: this proposition 
was therefore necessarily declined. 

After this exposition of the cireum- 
stances which preceded, and which have 
followed the declaration of war by the 
United States, his royal highness’ the 
Prince Regent, acting in’ the name and on 
the behalf of his Majesty, feels himself 
called upon to declare the leading prin- 
ciples, by which the corduct of Great 
Britain has been regulated in the trans- 
actions connected with these discussiuns. 

His Royal Highness can never acknow- 
ledge any blockade whatsoever to be ille- 
gal, which has been duly notified, and'is 
supported by an adequate force, merely 
upon the ground of its extent, or because 
the ports or coasts blockaded, are not at 
the same time invested by land. 

His Royal Highness can never admit, 
that neutral trade with Great Britain can 
be constituted a public crime, the com- 
mission of which can expose the ships of 
any potwer whatever to be derationalized. 

His Royal Highness can never admit 
that Great Britain can be debarréd’ of its 
right of just and necessary retaliation, 
through’ the fear of eventually affecting 
the interest of a neutral. 

His Royal Highness can'never admit, 
that in the exercise of thé undoubted and 


hitherto. undisputed. right of searchitig 
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neutral merchant vessels in time of war, 
the impressment of British seamen, when 
found therein, can be deemed any violation 
of a neutral flag. Neither can he admit, 
that the taking such seamen from on board 
such vessels, can be considered by any 
neutral state as a hostile measure, or a 
justifiable cause of war. 

There is no right more clearly estab- 
lished, than the right which a sovereign 
has to the allegiance of his subjects, more 
especially in time of war. Their alle- 
giance is no optional duty, which they 
can decline, and resume at pleasure. It 
is a call which they are bound to obey: 
it began with their birth, and can only 
terminate with their existence. 

If a similarity of language and manners 
may make the exercise of this right more 
liable to partial mistakes, and occasional 
abuse, when. practised towards vessels of 
the United States, the same circumstances 
make it also a right, with the exercise of 
which, in regard to such vessels, it is more 
difficult to dispense. 

But, if to the practice of the United 
States, to harbour British seamen, be 
added their assumed right, to transfer 
the allegiance of British subjects, and 
thus to cancel the jurisdiction of their le- 
gitimate sovereign, by acts of naturaliza- 
tion and certificates of citizenship, which 
they pretend to be as valid out of their 
own territory, as within it, it is obvious 
that to abandon this ancient right of Great 
Britain, and to admit these novel preten- 
sions of the United States, would be to ex- 
pose to.danger the very foundation of our 
Maritime strength. 

Without entering minutely into the 
other topics, which have been brought 
forward by the government of the United 
States, it may be proper to remark, that 
whatever the declaration of the United 
States may have asserted, Great Britain 
never did demand, that they should force 
British manufactures into France; and 
she formally declared her willingness en- 
tirely to forego, or modify, in concert 
with the United States, the system, by 
which a commercial intercourse with the 
enemy had been allowed under the pro- 
tection of licences: provided the United 
States would act towards her, and towards 
France, with real impartiality. 

_The government of America, if the 
difference between states are not inter- 
minable, has as little right to notice the 
affair of the Chesapeake. The aggres- 
sion, in this instance, on the part of a 





British officer, was acknowledged, his 
conduct was disapproved, and a reparation 
was regularly tendered by Mr, Foster on 
the part of his Majesty, and accepted by 
the government of the United States, 

It is not less unwarranted in its allusion 
to the mission of Mr. Henry; a mission 
undertaken without the authority, or even 
knowledge of his Majesty’s government, 
and which Mr. Foster was authorised 
formally and officially to disavow. 

The charge of exciting the Indians to 
offensive measures against the United 
States, is equally void of foundation, Be. 
fore the war began, a policy the most op. 
posite had been uniformly . pursued,,and 
proof of this was tendered by Mr. Foster 
to the American government. 

Such are the causes of war which have 
been put forward by the government of 
the United States. But the real origin of 
the present contest will be found in that 
spirit, which has long unhappily actuated 
the councils of the United States: their 
marked partiality in palliating and. assist- 
ing the aggressive tyranny of France; 
their systematic endeavours to inflame 
their people against the defensive mea- 
sures of Great Britain; their ungenerous 
conduct towards Spain, the intimate ally 
of Great Britain ; and their unworthy de- 
sertion of the cause of other neutral na 
tions. It is through the prevalence of 
such councils, that America has been as- 
sociated in policy with France, and com- 
mitted in war against Great Britain. 

And under what conduct on the part of 
France has the government of the United 
States thus lent itself to the enemy? The 
contemptuous violation of the commercial 
treaty of the year 1800, between France 
and the United States; the treacherous 
seizure of all American vessels and cat- 
goes in every harbour subject to the ¢on- 
troul of the French arms ; the tyrannical 
principles of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
and the confiscations under them; the 
subsequent condemnations under the Ram- 
bouillet Decree, antedated or concealed to 
render it the more effectual: the French 
commercial regulations which render the 
traffic of the United States with France 
almost illusory; the burning of theit 
merchant ships at sea, long after the al- 
leged repeal of the French Decree 
these. acts of violence on the part @ 
France produce from the government 
the United States, only such complaints 
as end in acquiescence and submission, oF 


are accompanied by suggestions for 
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enbling France to give the semblance of 
alegal form to her usurpations, by con- 
yerting them into municipal regulations. 

This disposition of the government of 
the United States—this complete subser- 
viency to the ruler of France—this hostile 
temper towards Great Britain—are evi- 
dent incalmost every page of the official 
correspondence of the American with the 
a government. 

Against this course of conduct, the real 
cause of the present war, the Prince Re- 
gent solemnly protests. Whilst contend- 
ing against France, in defence not only of 
the liberties of Great Britain, but of the 
world, his Royal Highness was entitled to 
look for a far different result. From their 
common origin—-from their common inte- 
rst-from their professed principles of 
freedom and independence, the United 
States were the last power in which Great 
Britain could have expected to find a 
villing instrument, and abettor of French 
tyranny. 

Disappointed in this his just expectation, 
the Prince Regent will still pursue the 
policy, which the British government has 
» long, and invariably maintained, in 
repelling injustice, and in supporting the 
general rights of nations; and, under the 
favour of Providence, relying on the jus- 
tice of his cause, and the tried loyalty and 
firmness of the British nation, his Royal 
Highness confidently looks forward to a 
successful issue to the contest, in which 
he has thus been compelled most re- 
luctantly to engage. 

Westminster, Jan. 9, 1813. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 5. 


Petitions against the Catholic Claims 
were presented by marquis Camden from 
the corporation of Bath; the duke of Rut- 
lnd from the corporation of Wenlock; 
the earl of Harewood from Huddersfield ; 
and the earl of Liverpool from Beverley. 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarter.] Two 

ttitions against the East India monopoly 
Were presented by lord Grenville from the 
Corporation of Bristol and the merchants 
ind other inhabitants of that city. 

Marquis Wellesley, wished to know 
about what time it was likely the East In- 
dia question would be brought under dis- 
cussion. He did not rise for the purpose 
of extracting from ministers any infor- 
Mation on the topics connected with that 
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question, but it would be desirable to 
know from his noble friend at the head of 
the Board of Controul, in what shape it 
was intended to bring it forward. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire stated, that 
it was impossible for him at the present 
moment to give a definitive answer to his 
noble friend’s question, as he happened to 
know from unquestionable authority, that 
the East India Company had not yet de- 
termined whether or not they would pe- 
tition parliament for a renewal of their 
charter, Until, therefore, they had come 
to some decision on that point, it was im- 
possible for government to determine in 
what shape the question should be brought 
before parliament. It was, however, of 
great importance: that the subject shouid 
be commenced early in the session. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 5. 

PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman Caruo.tics—From THE Dean ano 
Cuapter OF ExETER—THE FreenocpERrs 
oF OxrorpD—rromM Supspury — Great 
TorrRINGTON—WENLOCK—AND Batu,| A 
Petition of the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church of Exeter, and of the 
archdeacons and clergy of the di cese of 
Exeter, was presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That whilst the petitioners place the 
firmest reliance on the wisdom-of parlia- 
ment, the lawful guardian of the constitu- 
tion of their country, they feel it their duty, 
as ministers of the Protestant Established 
Church, humbly to offer their sentiments 
upon the recent claims of the Roman Catho- 
licsto a full admission to the highest offices of 
trust in the state, and to the power of legis- 
lation for these Protestant kingdoms ; and 
that the petitioners are the zealous friends 
of every toleration in religion, which is 
not inconsistent with the maintenance of 
one national Church, in full vigour and se- 
curity ; that in the provisions adopted by 
parliament, at the period of the accession 
of king William in 1638, the maintenance 
of the Protestant Church is secured by 
law, asan essential part of the constitution ; 
and it appears to the petitioners to be at- 
tended with the greatest danger to remove 
those safeguards which our ancestors thus 
wisely provided, and which the experience 
of more than a century has confirmed ; 
and that the petitioners have seen with 3a- 
tisfaction the concessions granted by the 
legislature to the Roman Catholics durin, 
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his present Majesty’s reign, accotpanied 
as they are with necessary restrictions and 
securities for the safety of the established 
Church, but they look with the deepest 
anxiety to the claims now made for the 
abrogation of all restrictions by persons 
who acknowledge the spiritual superiority 
of the Pope in these realms, and who hold 
tenets in many respects as inimical to the 
principles of the English constitution in mat- 
ters of state as they are subversive of all reli- 
gious toleration, and utterly inconsistent 
with the doctrines of the established 
Church; and praying the House to adopt 
such measures as will best maintain the Pro- 
testant ascendancy in Church and State, 
and give stability and permanence to the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country.” 


A Petition of the freeholders of the 
county of Oxford was also presented and 
read; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have observed, 
with the deepest concern, the repeated 
attempts that have been made to break 
down, repeal, and destroy, all those secu- 
rities of our civil and religious establish- 
ments which we owe to the wisdom and 
firmness of some of the best of our ances- 
tors, securities not demanded by any oc- 
casional or temporary causes only, but 


founded in principles as immutable as | 
they are wise; and that the petitioners | 
cannot conceive a situation of things more | 
and that the government of our establish 
“ments in Church and State must be thrown 


repugnant to the principles of sound 
policy, than that Roman Catholics should 
possess the power of framing the laws and 
of administering the highest offices in the 


government of a Protestant establishment | 
solemnly declare, that they are not influ 
/enced by any wish to restrain the free 


in Cliurch and State, to the very character 
and principles of which their tenets are 
decidedly hostiles nor can they conceive 
it to be any hardship that Roman Catho- 
lics, who exclude all persons except those 
of their own communion, from any autho- 
rity or interference whatever in the go- 
vernment of their Church, should be 
excluded from any share in the govern- 
ment of a Church to which they are not 
only strangers but adversaries; and that, 
By the constitution of England, the go- 
vernment of the Church and the State are 
inseparable, and whoever is admitted into 
the share of the government of the one,, 
must consequently be intrusted’ with a: 
share of the government of the other ; and! 
that the petitioners have heard, with asto- 
nishment, persons contending‘ that no one! 
ought to be excluded from a civil'right oni 








account of his religion, whien it is a not 
rious fact that the right even to the crown, 
the highest civil right in these dominions, 
was conferred on, and is Row enjoyed ty, 
the present royal family, to the exclusiog 
of others more nearly related to it, upon 
the mere ground of an objection to the 
religion, and, should it once be established 
by the legislature that religious opiniont 
are not a sufficient ground of civil ine. 
pacity, the petitioners apprehend there 
can be no pretence whatever afterward 
for saying that the crown of these domi. 
nions shall not be worn by a Papist;: and 
that the petitioners cannot but observe, 
that the most strenuous supporters-of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics admit the 
every attention ought to be paid to thes 
curity of our civil and religious establish. 
ments, and that. effectual measures ought 
to be adopted for the security of both, but 
the petitioners also observe, that none of 
those persons who make these admissions 
have ever pointed out or suggested the 
measures they should think effectual. for 
that purpose, from which they cannot but 
infer the extreme doubtfulness: and diff 
culty, even in the judgment of those per- 
sons themselves, or rather, as the peti- 
tioners firmly believe, the absolute im 
practicability of devising such measures; 


and that the petitioners apprehend, that, 


if the claims of the Roman Catholics 
should be acceded to, every other restric 
tion and test must of course be abolished, 


open to sects of every denomination, and 


of the most discordant opinions and prit- 


ciples; .and that the petitioners most 


exercise of religious opinions, and, if pos- 
sible, still less by any kind or degree of 
animosity towards their Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects, but they are actuated by 
an honest and firm persuasion that the re 
strictions now attempted to be abolished 
have essentially contributed to the preset 
vation of those establishments which have 
been the source of our prosperity 

happiness, and that the abolition of them 
would inevitably tend to weaken and u 
dermine those establishments, and ulli- 
mately lead to the overthrow of the col 
stitution’; and’ praying, that the restr 
tions by which Roman Catholics are 
cluded: from’ the power of framing the 
‘Jaws and administering the highest office 
im the govertiment of our civil-and’ 
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ous establishments may not be abo-; liam in 1688, the maintenance of the 
ished.” Protestant Church is secured by law as an 
essential part of the constitution; and it 
APetition of the mayor, aldermen, ca- | appears to the petitioners to be attended 
pital burgesses, clergy, and principal in- | with the greatest danger to remove these 
habitants of the borough and town of Sud- | safeguards, which our ancestors thus 
wry, Suffolk, was also presented and | wisely provided, and which the expe- 
rad; setting forth, rience of more than a century has con- 
« That the petitioners, ever grateful for | firmed; and that the petitioners have 
those privileges, civil and religious, as | seen with satisfaction the concessions 
dso for that internal peace and prosperity | granted by the legislature to the Roman 
vhich they, in common with the subjects | Catholics during his present Majesty’s 
f this country, have enjoyed since the | reign, accompanied as they are with ne- 
slorious aera of the Revolution, and deeply | cessary restrictions and securities for the 
onvineed of the magnitude and import- | safety of the established Church, but they 
uce of those blessings, must ever depre- | look with the deepest anxiety tothe claims 
ate, in the strongest manner, the least | now made for the abrogation of all restric- 
departure from those principles, the ad- | tions by persons who acknowledge the 
berence to which alone has raised this | spiritual superiority of the Pope in these 
wuntry so eminently above all other | realms, and who hold tenets in many re- 
mtions in religious and political free- | spects as inimical to the principles of the 
lon; and that the petitioners are, | English constitution in matters of state as 
therefore, greatly alarmed by the re- | they are subversive of all religious tolera- 
peated and incessant attempts that have | tion, and utterly inconsistent with the 
ben made by the Roman Catholics} doctrines of the established Church; and 
ifthis united kingdom to obtain the full} praying the House to adopt such mea- 
ajoyment of political power, by procur- | sures as will best maintain the Protestant 
ing the repeal of those statutes which the | ascendancy in Church and State, and give 
wisdom of our ancestors enacted for the | stability and permanence to the civil and 
ufety and protection of the Protestant go- | ecclesiastical constitution of the country,” 
vmment of this country in Church and 
Sate; and praying that those statutes} A Petition of the bailiff, justices, bai- 
my not be repealed, but that the same | liffs, peers and burgesses of the very an- 
my be preserved inviolate, as in their | cient borough and liberties of Wenlock, 
opinion these salutary provisions appear | Salop, in common-hal! assembled, was 
to be still essentially necessary to give | also presented and read; setting forth, 
petmanency and security to our most ex- « That the petitioners view the present 
cellent constitution.” claims of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
as unconstitutional, presumptuous, and, if 
A Petition of the mayor, corporation, } granted. to them, dangerous in the extreme 
ind principal inhabitants of the borough | to-the Protestant establishment; and that 
ind town of Great Torrington, Devon, | their claims are unconstitutional, inasmuch 
was also presented and read, setting | as they insist upon unqualified emancipa- 
forth, ' tion, with free admittance to all places of 
“That whilst the petitioners place the | trust, power and authority in the executive 
ftmest reliance oa the wisdom of parlia- | government of these kingdoms, without 
nent, the lawful guardian of the consti- | suffering any of those guards and con- 
lution of their country, they feel it their | ditions to be applied which might tend to 
duty humbly to offer their sentiments upon | secure from fature dangers or encroach- 
lhe recent claims of the Roman Catholics | ments the Protestant establishment; and 
0 a full admission to the highest offices | that they are presumptuous, inasmuch as 
Oftrust inthe state, and to the power of | this would place the Catholics in a far 
kgislation for these Protestant kingdoms ; | more independent and uncontrouled state 
and that the petitioners are the zealous | than are even the Protestant subjects 
friends of every toleration in religion | themselves, who are required, previous to 
Which is not inconsistent with the mainte- | their being admitted to or exercising any 
tance of one national Church in full vi- | office, post or place of honour power trust 
§our and security, and that in the provi-| or authority within these realms, to take 
fons adopted by parliament at the | the Oaths of Allegiance, and of the King’s 
betiod of the accession of king Wil- | Supremacy, asalsothe Qath of Abjuration, 
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and receive the blessed holy Sacrament, 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England as now by law established ; and 
that they may be dangerous, inasmuch as 
recent events and past experience have 
taught the petitioners, and the whole tenor 
of history furnisheth them with many 
ptoofs, that no indulgence granted can 
satisfy Catholic ambition, bat that it only 
tends rather to provoke and strengthen 
their demands for fresh and future claims 
and encroachments upon, and thereby 
manifestly endangers, our invaluable Pro- 
testant constitution and government, under 
which the petitioners enjoy so many and 
great blessings; and that they do there- 
fore humbly, though earnestly and hearti- 
ly, pray, the House not to grant the Ro- 
man Catholics any further indulgences, 
but to maintain, keep and preserve invio- 
late, from all further and future encroach- 
ments, those truly pure Protestant princi- 
ples and interests, which placed the august 
House of Brunswick in the throne of these 
kingdoms, and for the preservation of 
which our present most‘gracious sovereign 
hath always shewn himself particularly 
anxious, and upon a very recent occasion 
proved himself to be most tenderly and 
paternally solicitous; and that, as far as 
merely regards the free worship of God, 
the petitioners would that every obstacle 
be removed, and that the Roman Catholics 
should enjoy the most extensive toleration; 
but they again and again do most humbly 
beseech the House to guard and watch, 
with a jealous eye, their inroads and am- 
bitious incroachments made from time to 
time upon the Protestant establishment, 
but above all on no account to permit 
them, either directly ‘or indirectly, to 
interfere with the legislation of these 
realms, nor suffer them to fill any judicial 
situation, nor to have, hold, or exercise 
any office or place of power, trust, or au- 
thority in the empire,.nor at any time to 
have, hold, or exercise any command, 
either naval or military, in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s fleets or armies.” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of the city of Bath, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners beg leave to pre- 
mise, that they are sincere friends to reli- 
gious toleration, and would have every 
sect and society of Christians possess the 
unrestrained use of divine worship, in 
such manner as their opinions may dictate, 
and their consciences approve; and that 
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it is peculiarly incumbent on the pei. 
tioners to make this unreserved avowal, as 
the city over whose civil polity they preside 
is the general resort of strangers of eye 
description, and in which almost all deno. 
minations of Christians have established 
‘places of devotion, where they may ad. 
dress themselves to their Creator agree. 
ably to their own form and creed ; ‘and 
that the protection of all in the enjoyment 
of those valuable privileges which our ad. 
mirable constitution has allowed them, the 
petitioners will ever esteem as one of the 
most sacred duties of their corporate fane. 
tions, but while they make this just and 
candid acknowledgment of their tolerant 
spirit, they must as Protestants, anxious 
for the preservation of our invaluable 
constitution, object to the grant of unre 
stricted powers to persons whose religious 
tenets would, in their apprehension, endan- 
ger those civil and ecclesiastical establish. 
ments, the maintenance of which our an- 
cestors so wisely and providently endea 
voured to secure; and that, under the 
mild and equable reign of the present s0- 
vereign, many of the restrictions and dis- 
abilities which controuled our fellow sub- 
jects of the Romish communion have been 
either totally removed or liberally amelio 
rated ; and the petitioners would humbly 
submit tothe consideration of the House, 
that the admission of those claims, so long 
and now so’strenuously urged, might bean 
unsafe, injudicious, and imprudent mea- 
sure; and praying the House, weighing 
the danger of concession, maturely to de- 
liberate before they admit persons who 
maintain principles inimical to the estab- 
lished religion of the realm, and who a: 
knowledge the supremacy of a foreign 
power, to the unlimited right of enjoying 
offices of authority and high responsibi« 
lity.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
oF THE East Inpta Company’s CHapTss 
—FROM THE Mercnuants or EDINBURGH 
—SHIPBUILDERS oF YARMoUTH—GLAS 
cow CuHamsBer or Commerce — Me 
CHANTS HouseE oF GLAsGow—MERCHANTS 
or Port Gtascow ann NewaRK— 
Baiuirs oF Port Grascow anp Newakk 
—Manuracturers or TavistocK—East 
Inpta Company’s Packens—anp East 
Inpta Company’s Crorn Drawers.) 4 
Petition of the company of merchants 0 
Edinburgh, was presented; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners being informe 
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that some arrangements will soon come 
wider the consideration of parliament, 
with regard to the trade to India, they 
humbly hope that it will in its wisdom 
discover good’ grounds for extending the 
imulgence that was granted to private 
iaders by the Act of 1793; indeed they 
would hope that parliament will judge it 
expedient to place all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the same situation with regard to 
the trade to the East Indies, as they placed 
the subjects of all foreign powers who are 
inamity with Great Britain by the Act of 
the 37th of his Majesty, and whatever ex- 
tension of the trade may appear to parlia- 
ment to be proper to be granted, the peti- 
timers hambly hope, that that extension 
vill not be limited to the port of London, 
but enbrace such other of the ports of the 
kingdom as to parliament shall seem just, 
adamong others Leith, the port of. the 
metropolis of Scotland; and the peti- 
timers confidently trust, that if such an 
extension of the trade as has been stated 
tall be granted, this reasonable indul- 
gence will have the most beneficial effects 
the commerce and prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, without injuring the 
great and important concerns of the East 
india Company.” 


A Petition of several ship-builders of 
Great Yarmouth, was also presented ; set- 
ting forth, 

“That the’ petitioners have for some 
time past observed, with very great regret, 
that ships and vessels, built within the ter- 
ntories of the East India Company in Asia, 
hve been admitted to registry in Great 
Britain, and, in consequence thereof, al- 
lowed to participate in the carrying trade 
ofthis country and its colonies ; and that, 
if Indian-built ships continue to be ad- 
mitted to British registry, and to partici- 
pate in the carrying trade of the empire, 
the most injurious consequences will re- 
wltto the maritime interests of the na- 
lion, and more especially so, when the 
nde to the East Indies is opened to all his 
Majesty’s subjects; and that the peti- 
toners forbear to press on the attention of 
the House, by entering into any detail of 
observations on the impolicy of admitting 
Indian-built ships to the privileges of Bri- 
tish-built ships, not only as affecting the in- 
terests of the petitioners, but also the landed 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
the country as well as those of the various 
classes of persons who are dependent on the 


uilding, repairing and equipment of Bri 
( VOL, XXIV. ) aii 


of the East India Company’s Charter. 
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tish-built ships; they, however, presume it 
will be admitted,'on an impartial conside- 
ration of the subject, that, to encourage 
the building and equipment of ships in 
Asia, for the purpose of being employed 
in the carrying trade of this empire, will 
be both impolitic and unjust; and that it 
will be impolitic, as the removal of a‘ma- 
nufacture of such importance as the build- 
ing and equipment of ships from this 
country to India (a manufacture of more 
importance than. any other) will render 
precarious the means of maintaining his 
Majesty’s navy, and especially of fitting 
out with dispatch his Majesty’s fleets on 


‘pressing emergencies, and will thereby 


undermine that great bulwark of: our in- 
dependence and greatness as a nation ; 
and secondly, it will be unjust, as many 
of the stores and materials necessary to 
the building and equipment of ships in this 
country are charged with considerable 
duties, and as the mechanics and other 
persons empléyed therein, as well as the 
petitioners, contribute their propertions 
of the burthens imposed en the public 
from the exigencies of the state, to nei- 
ther of which persons engaged as owners 
or builders of ships in Asia are subject or 
liable ; and that the petitioners respect- 
fully submit to the House, that, from the 
heavy taxation of the country, there never 
was a period when it was so necessary to 
confine the carrying trade of the country 
to British-built ships, from the utter inabi- 
lity of the owners of them to enter into 
a competition with the owners of East 
India or other foreign ships upon terms at 
all like equality ; and, for these and other 
reasons, which the petitioners flatter them- 
selves must be obvious to the House, pray- 
ing, that in future ships built in Asia, and 
the islands thereto adjacent, may be pro- 
hibited by statute from being admitted 
to registry, and to the privileges of Bri- 
tish-built ships.” 


A Petition of the chamber of commerce 
and manufactures of Glasgow, was also 

resented ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners, in common with 
the other commercial bodies of the em- 
pire, feel deeply interested in the question 
now before the House respecting the re- 
newal of the E. I. Company’s monopoly, 
and that ina Petition to the late parliament 
they stated their ideas upon this subject, 
showing that confining by a monopoly 
the trade with the extensive countries to 
“ east of the Cape of Good Hope, had 
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been no less an infringement of general 
‘rights than it had been impolitic as a mea- 
sure of commerce in having appropriated to 
the benefit of a few advantages which were 
the property of all, and impolitic as a 
measure of commerce, because trade con- 
ducted under a monopoly never can prove 
beneficial to a country in the degree that 
the same trade would, if left open to the 
exertion of individual enterprize ; and that 
this principle, considered a fundamental 
one in political economy, had been strik- 
ingly exemplified in the circumstances of 
the case in question, the trade from the 
United States of America to the East Indies 
and China, carried on by individual citi- 
zens of those states, had been commenced 
and prosecuted with a success unexampled 
in its rapidity of progress during the pe- 
riod in which the trade of the British em- 
Pire with those countries had been pro- 
gressively on the decline; and that with 
regard to the trade to China, a trade car- 
ried on with an independent foreign na- 
tion, there existed, the petitioners humbly 
conceived, no plea for giving a monopoly 
of it to a particular company, or confining 
it to particular ports, more than might be 
offered for bringing, under similar restric- 
tions, any other branch of foreign trade at 
present free, and that no danger, they be- 
lieved, was to be apprehended to the re- 
venue from opening to the outports the 
trade with those countries, it being an 
unquestioned fact. that the duties levi- 
able upon other foreign articles, now im- 
portable into the outports, have been col- 
fected with a fidelity not less successful in 
productive amount than will be found in 
the case of those leviable upon similar 
articles destined for the port of London; 
and that these principles and facts, with 
regard to this trade, being as the peti- 
tioners believe truly what they have stated 
them to be, they confidentially trust that 
the House will not again consent to con- 
fine this commerce, either in whole or in 

art, to a single company, but will open 
it intire to the nation at large, permitting 
it to be carried on from all the ports of the 
United Kingdom, subject to such regula- 
tions only as may be considered necessary 
for the protection of the revente.” 


A Petition of the merchants house of 
Glasgow was also presented; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners have, in common 
with other classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, been prevented from trading to the 
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countries to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in consequence of charters of 
monopely granted to the E. I, Company; 
and they humbly beg leave to represen 
that they are by such charters not onl 

individually excluded from a most bene. 
ficial commerce, but they are deprived of 
privileges which they are proud to prize 
as their birth-right, and which, as no temp. 
tation could induce them willingly to 1. 
linquish, no payment is sufficient to pur 
chase; and that, besides the manifest 
injury which such charters have produced 
on the efforts of individuals, they hare 
necessarily had a similar effect on the 
national resources, which under a free 
trade must have become greatly more 
considerable than while the commerce is 
restricted and confined; and that the pe. 
titioners being convinced that such im 
portant truths cannot fail to produce: con 


Viction of the impolicy of any monopoly 


of the trade to India and China, look to 
the expiration of the present East India 
charter with the confident hope of seeing 
a period put to any exclusive trade to 
these countries, and a wide field thus laid 
open to the capital, skill, and industry, of 
British merchants and manufacturers; and 
that, in this confident hope and expecta 
tion, the petitioners humbly pray that no 
monopoly be granted of the commerce 
and navigation to the countries eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, but that the 
trade may be free and open, in the same 
manner as otber branches of commerce; 
not only to the port of London, but to 
other ports of Great Britain and Ir, 
land.” 


A Petition of several merchants, traders, 
and manufacturers of Port Glasgow and 
Newark, was. also presented; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners with regret have 
observed, in the hon. E. I, Company, 
continuance of the spirit of monopolizing 
the commerce of India, China, and 
other countries to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which it has too long 
held, as the petitioners conceive, to theit 
prejudice, and that of the other ports and 
towns of the United Kingdom ; and that 
the petitioners respectfully advance, along 
with their fellow subjects of the empire, 
their claim to a participation of a free 
trade with those countries, and right t 
oppose any farther exclusive monopoly 
either to that Company, or any 0 er 
company or body whatever; and that thi 
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9) 
caim of the petitioners they do humbly 
qnceive to be their right in equity, as a 

tion of subjects supporting the empire 
utlarge; and that they are entitled to an 
quality of privileges in trade and the 
commercial pursuits of its subjects, whence 
that support does in a great measure arise, 
ind on which it depends; and that at any 
time, but particularly when the burdens 
wd pressure of war, under the existing 
uation of the continent of Europe, and 
gother unavoidable war with the Ame- 
rican states, the petitioners do now humbly 
wt forth their opposition to a monopoly, 
sanunjust clog to the freedom of the 
abject, and that spirit in the trader and 
manufacturer which is so necessary to the 
general welfare, and ought to be cherished 
#amost material principle of the British 
constitution, not merely in point of the 
wbject’s freedom, but as essential to its 
vital strength and support; and that the 
petitioners conceive their claim to be 
equally founded in policy as in justice, 
butthey humbly contend for the right to 
beunrestricted ; and that the port of Lon- 
don, more than the Company itself, has 
no title to an exclusive possession, which, 
ifacceded to by the House, would render 
fruitless any grant or permission of the 
free trade contended for; and that the 
petitioners consider it only farther neces- 
fary to observe to the House, that the du- 
ties are as faithfully levied and paid, and 
maggling at least as much restrained at 
the port of Port Glasgow as that of the 
metropolis itself; and praying, that no 
farther exclusion be given, either to the 
E. 1. Company or tlfe port of London, but 
that the House will, in wisdom and sound 
policy, take such effectual measures as 
may open and allow a free trade to the 
petitioners, and the other*subjects of the 
empire, with the countries in question, 
uder such equal constraints for securing 
his Majesty’s duties, as to the House shall 
appear just.’ 


A Petition of the bailies and trustees of 
Port Glasgow and Newark, was also pre- 
tented; setting forth, — 
. “That the House being about to take 
into consideration what measures ought to 
be adopted for regulating the future com- 
merce of this kingdom with the countries 
ast of the Cape of Good Hope and west 
ofCape Horn, and the petitioners, under- 
sanding that it is pretended that the 

ouse is precluded, by the supposed 
chartered privileges of the E. I. Company, 


Of the East India Company’s Charter. 
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from laying down such an arrangement 
as upon the whole may appear the most 
just and expedient, the petitioners beg 
leave again to address themselves to. par- 
liament, and to state to the House, that 
they humbly conceive all others of his 
Majesty’s subjects in this kingdom to be 
in justice equally entitled with the E. I. 
Company to.a free commercial intercourse 
with all parts of the world, and that in 
sound policy, they ought not to be de- 
barred a freedom in that respect which in 
all other cases is obviously to the advan- 
tage of the revenue, and to the increase of 
the common strength of the empire ; be- 
side, the petitioners do humbly contend 
for that freedom as their birth-right, un- 
alienable by any charter to a particular 
or excluding company beyond at least its 
current term, but which expediency also 
does now require to be suffered to expire 
for ever, and the trade to India, China, 
and all quarters, to be thrown open to the 
British subject without other restraint than 
what may be deemed necessary by the 
legislature upon the principle of equality ; 
and that, in the present state of the world, 
and the distress felt by the manufacturers 
and merchants labouring under many 
hardships, the petitioners consider the 
privilege contended for to be the more 
necessary ; and that the House will not 
hearken to the idle and most obviously 
ridiculous and affected fears expressed by. 
that Company of danger to the revenue of 
the empire, and of unfavourable excite- 
ments being raised in the minds of the 
natives of those foreign countries against 
either that Company’s territorial govern- 
ment or the British interest in general ; 
what has raised this great empire to the 
ability of contending with the tyrant of 
Europe, and those states which basely 
submit to the dictates of his ambition? 
what has made her mistress of the seas, 
and the protector of the liberty of the 
world? what, but the mercantile, trading, 
and manufacturing spirit and adventure of 
those who have for ages engaged in them 
and brought their respective branches to 
an unexampled degree of perfection, when 
by wise laws, unfettered with excluding 
and impolitic privileges, holding inter- 
course with every other nation success- 
fully, making British faith and honour 
proverbial; and that as to an extension 
of the trade to the out-ports, the peti- 
tioners do humbly insist, that, with respect 
to their own port, the interest of the re- 
venue is as well guarded and secured as 
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at that of the metropolis; and therefore, 
without departing from the general claim 
of other ports, they do, with submission, 
lay before the House a specific claim in 
favour of the port of Port Glasgow to the 
privilege in question, a port of no small 
consideration in the state either as to trade 
or revenue; and praying the House to 
suffer the present commercial charter of 
the E. I. Company to expire, to refuse all 
farther exclusive privileges in trade to the 
countries in question to any company or 
individual whatever, and to equalize the 
whole subjects of the United kingdom in 
their commercial pursuits to those terri- 
tories, China included, and to. grant, 
should there be in its wisdom any excep- 
tion made, to the port of Port Glasgow, the 
privilege of such free and unfetiered in- 
tercourse and trade; and the petitioners 
pray to be heard, by counsel, in support 
of their Petition.” 


A Petition of the manufacturers of long 
ells, in the borough of Tavistock, Devon, 
was also presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That it is with regret the petitioners 
see the opposition made in various parts 
of the United Kingdom to the renewal of 
the E. I. Company’s charter, as they are 
satisfied that the woollen trade in general, 
and the exportation of long ells to China 
in particular, in which they are most 
deeply concerned, cannot be carried on 
with so much regularity by any channel 
as through the medium of the E. I. Com- 
pany ; and that, although the petitioners 
deprecate monopoly in general, yet they 
are convinced that the trade to China, 
being confined to the E. I. Company, will 
ultimately tend to the benetit of the peti- 
tioners, and to all persons concerned in the 
woollen trade; and that although. it is 
possible, if the trade to China is laid open, 
it may enable speculators for a short time 
to increase their exports, not ultimately, 
as in the case of South America, the 
markets being glutted, their purchases 
will be suspended, by which means many 
manufacturers will be ruined, and the la- 
bourers thrown suddenly out of employ, 
all which is now happily avoided by the 
regularity of the orders from the E. I. 
Company, and the punctuality of their 
payments; and the petitioners therefore 
submit, that the E. I. Company, enjoying 
an exclusive trade to India, is essential to 
the security of their trade to China, and 
that such trade, being continued exclu- 
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sively by them, and the imports of ajj 
goods from India being confined to the 
port of London, will be highly advanta. 
geous to the prosperity of the kingdom a 
large, as well as to. the petitioners and 
other manufacturers of long ells.” 


A Petition of several packers employed 
by the E. I. Company in their woollen 
department, was also presented ; Setting 
forth, 

“ That the Prince Regent, having, in 
his Speech from the throne, recommended 
immediate attention to be paid to the 
proaching expiration of the charter of the 
E. I. Company, which rendered it neces 
sary tbat he should call the early attention 
of the House to the propriety of effectually 
providing for the future government of 
the provinces in India, the petitioners do 
again humbly present themselves before 
the House, to state that they, together 
with all others engaged in the woollen 
trade, feel most sensibly the distressed 
situation of the commercial interest of the 
country, not only as a subject of sympathy, 
but by its pressure upon that branch in 
which they are immediately concerned; 
and that, as tradesmen employed by the 
E. I. Company, they are obliged to serve 
a regular apprenticeship, and to possess 
ether qualifications, in order to make them 
competent to be elected into their service; 
and that one of the requisite qualifications 
is possession of warehouses and premises 
sufficiently convenient and extensive to 
carry on the packing business of the Com- 
pany ; and that such premises and estab- 
lishments are now very valuable, but, in 
the event of the removal of the Company's 
business to the out-ports, this property 
would be very greatly deteriorated im 
common with other freehold and leasehold 
property in London; and that the removal 
of the India trade from the metropolis, 
after the great length of time it has been 
established, would be attended with many 
serious evils, one of which is the depriving 
thousands of persons of a comfortable sub 
sistence; and that, if this deprecated 
event were to take place, its effect would 
be only to transfer the India trade from 
one set of men to another, without the 
smallest advantage to the interests of the 
nation at large; and that the confidence 
reposed in the petitioners by the Company 
is great, as will appear when it Is Cole 
sidered that the value of the woollen ma 
nufactures coming under their final cate 
till ready for shipping amounts to ome 
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million sterling per annum; and that great 
economy is practised by the Company in 
the preparation and packing of the wool- 
Jens; they are in the habit of delivering 
out the goods in the raw state, week by 
week, from the month of February till the 
month of October; this system gives con- 
sant and regular employment to the va- 
rious branches of trade concerned, and, 
together with the certain punctual pay- 
ment at stipulated periods, renders the 
employment valuable to the petitioners ; 
and that such has been the conduct and 
care of the Company’s servants in this 
branch, and such the excellent regulations 
hid down by the Company, that a serious 
complaint from abroad is unknown, and 
the Company’s mark and seal still con- 
tinue to. be received with perfect confi- 
dence throughout the whole extent of their 
great acquisitions in India, as well as the 
more extensive empire of China ; and that 
erry market has been tried, and every 
invention exerted, to increase the con- 
sumption of woollens, particularly in India 
proper, but the few wants of the natives, 
ther pecuniary incapacity to purchase, 
together with their different castes, reli- 
gion, and climate, form a barrier hitherto 
insurmountable ; and that the China market 
has at all times been fully supplied to the 
extent of the indent required ; but such is 
the spirit of speculation, such the rage for 
adventure, that, notwithstanding the very 
dreadful events and failures which have 
recently taken place im consequence of 
the immense export of goods to South 
America, it cannot be doubted that new 
speculators would arise, perhaps so totally 
ignorant of the trade as to overwhelm the 
matket with goods, thereby producing 
nin not only to themselves but also to 
the steady, moderate, and (to the country) 
alvantageous trade of the E. I. Company, 
and, in consequence, to the petitioners in 
‘mmon with the almost incalculable 
lumber of persons employed by the said 
Company ; and praying, that the various 
petitions presented to the House against 
the renewal of the E. I. Company’s 
tharter, and for the opening of the trade 
India and China, may not be granted.” 


A Petition of the clothdrawers in the 
‘mploy of the E. I. Company was also 
Mesented ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners observe, with the 
Most serious concern, the great efforts 
taking in various parts of the kingdom to 
ly open the trade to India and China, a 
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measure that would certainly be attended 
with the most ruinous consequences to the 
petitioners, and the numerous.classes of 
tradesmen having establishments under 
the said Company; and that the peti- 
tioners, with humble submission, beg leave 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
present state of the finé cloth trade to 
Turkey, which, when confined to the ma- 
nagement and wise regulations of the 
Turkey company, was nearly equal to the 
present exports of fine cloth to China; 
but experience shews the fatal. conse- 
quences of that trade being laid open: it 
is lost to the country ; as a bale of cloth 
is rarely exported from any part of the 
kingdom to Turkey ; and that the peti- 
tioners are confident that the same rainous 
speculations which have lost the Turkey 
cloth trade to this country would be the 
consequence of an open trade to India; 
and praying the House to adopt such re- 
gulations as will secure the continuance 
of the exports of woollens to India and 
China to the E. I. Co., under whose wise 
management and experience it has been 
brought to its present state of prosperity, 
so greatly beneficial to the country at 
large.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 8. 


A Petition against the Catholic Claims 
was presented from the dean and chapter 


of Garlisle. A similar Petition from 
Chester was presented by the bishop of 
Chester, who also presented one from the 
magistrates, clergy, and inhabitants, of 
Bolton le Moors, in Lancashire, which 
his lordship stated to be signed by 6,000 
persons, amongst whom were several dis 
senting ministers, and one from the arch- 
deacon and clergy of Winchester. A Pe- 
tition to the game effect from the gentry, 
clergy, and freeholders, of the county of 
Flint, was presented by lord Kenyon, who 
stated that it had been agreed upon ata 
numerous county meeting nearly unani- 
mously, only two persons dissenting from 
it, and that it was signed by 4,000 persons. 
His lordship also presented a similar Pe- 
tition from the aldermen, burgesses, and 
inhabitants of the borough of Flint; a 
Petition to the same effect from the cor- 
poration and inhabitants of St. Aibans was 
also presented by viscount Grimston ; and 
a similar Petition from certain freeholders 
and: inhabitants of the county of Oxford, 
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by the bishop of Oxford. These several 
Petitions were read and ordered to lie on 
the table. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Fevruary 8. 

PETITIONS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF 
rue East Inpia Company’s CHarTEr— 
from CreDITON—TIiVERTON — GREENOCK 
—Doumrrizs—Liverroot — Montrose— 
AND Scarsoroucu.] A Petition of the 
manufacturers of long ells and other inha- 
bitants of Crediton, Devon, was presented 5 
setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners are materially 
interested in the E. I. Co.’s export of 
woollens to China, inasmuch as the staple 
manufacture of the town of Crediton and 
jts neighbourhood consists of an article 
for the China market, denominated long 
ells, which gives employment to the great 
bulk of the labouring poor, and consumes 
a large proportion of the growth of wools, 
and this at atime when the channels of 
trade continue to be so generally ob- 
structed, that the usual exports of woollens 
from the western counties are nearly ane 
nihilated ; and that the E. I. Co. have 
been long and assiduously endeavouring 
to establish and increase a permanent sys- 
tem of export in woollens to China, that 
they have at length succeeded, and esta- 
blished a mode of purchasing, finishing, 
and exporting their goods so regular and 
economical, that insares to them a con- 
stant supply ofthe best quality on the 
lowest terms, and to the manufacturers 
those steady sales which are so essentially 
necessary for the employment of multi- 
tudes of labourers, whose existence must 
otherwise be dependent on the scanty pit- 


tance of parochial relief; and that the pe- 


titioners are alarmed at the attempts now 
making to deprive the E. I. Co. of the 
exclusive trade to China, being convinced 
that no extension of our exports is to be 
expected from such a measure, but that, 
on the contrary, the very existence of 
the China trade would be endangered 
thereby, the jealous and peculiar cha- 
racter of the Chinese government re- 
qiring all that systematic regularity and 
caution which the Company and their re- 
sident agents are from long habit enabled 
to practise; and that should it even be 
proposed to continue with the E. I. Co, 
the exclusive privilege of trading to and 
from China, but to permit to the’outports 
a free import trade with India, the peti- 
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tioners conceive that measure would ulij 
mately, but surely lead to the destruction 
of the regular China trade, by opening 
such extensive channels to sthuggling 
teas and other articles, as no financial re. 
gulations could possibly counteract, the 
duty of about 95 per cent. on teas, and 
from 36 to 70 per cent. on manufactured 
goods, being stimulants to a contraband 
trade, too powerful to be successfully re. 
sisted ; and that the petitioners entertain 
the most serious apprehensions, that this 
measure, if sanctioned by the legislature; 
will assuredly tend to the destruction of 
the E. I. Co.’s China trade, of a most ex. 
tensive and beneficial branch of the staple 
manufacture of this kingdom, and to the 
deterioration of the expensive buildings 
and machinery erected purposely for its 
use, thereby occasioning the ruin of many 
industrious families, and depriving thous 
sands of the labouring poor of their means 
of subsistence ; and that the petitioners 
are fully aware of the speeious reasoning 
which will be made use of to induce the 
legislature to concur in the measure of 
opening the India trade, but they are con 
vinced that no lasting. increase of that 
trade would be obtained thereby, the Com- 
pany and the private merchants at present 
engaged therein being already in the habit 
of furnishing the Asiatic markets with 
European goods, and the European 
markets with Asiatic productions, to the 
full extent of their consumption, a fact 
which appears to be sufficiently proved 
by the very small proportion of the ton 
nage appropriated to the private trade 
which has been taken up by our merch 
ants; and the petitioners have moreover 
to remark, that the odium of monopoly, $0 
loudly inveighed against, does not strictly 
apply to the E. I. Co., because not only 
every subject of the united kingdom may 
participate in their trade, and even bes 
come eligible to the directorship, by 
purchasing a portion of its stock, but each 
individual merchant is, under the reguls 
tions already existing, at liberty to em 
bark in the E. India trade, and to use the 
Company’s ships for the export and impor 
of his goods; and that, on an attentive 
review of this important subject, the pe 
titioners are fully impressed with © 

belief, that opening the trade to India 
and China to individual speculation wou 

not only endanger its prosperity but 1 
very existence; and praying the t : 
not to sanction so hazardous an experime? 
as that of risking a trade, the source? 
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such extensive benefits to the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests of the king- 
dom, and of a net annual revenue to the 
sateof nearly four millions sterling ; and 
praying, that the trade to China may, on 
the renewal of their charter, be continued 
exclusively to the E. I. Co., and that the 
imports from India may be confined to 
the port of London.” 


A Petition of the inhabitants of Tiver- 
ton, Devon, was also presented; setting 
forth, 

« That the renewal of the charter to the 
B.1.Co. for an exclusive trade to China, 
and the means of preserving it unmolested, 
isof vital importance to the interests of 
the town of Tiverton, which, during some 
years past, has had very little of other 
employ for its numerous labourers but the 
mayufacturing an article called long ells 
for the E. I. Co.; and that, previous to 
the war, there was a considerable com- 
merce from that town to different parts of 
Europe, which consumed the wool grown 
within many miles of it, and gave full 
employ to the labourers, but since that 
time there has been no demand for the 
wwual sorts of woollen goods, and, but for 
the orders given by the Company for 
long ells, the labourers, with their families, 
must have been reduced to depend on pa- 
tochial relief, and the establishments in 
the wn have remained idle; and that 
le. I. Co. have been long and assidu- 
oly endeavouring to establish and in- 
crease @ permanent system of export in 
woollens to China; that they have made 
great sacrifices, and incurred heavy losses, 
lor the attainment of these objects; that 
they have at length succeeded, and esta- 
blished a system for purchasing, finishing, 
an exporting their goods, so regular and 
economical, that it insures to them a con- 
‘ant supply of the best quality on the 
owest terms, and te the manufacturers 
those i sales which are so essentially 
Necessary for the employment of their la- 

urers; and that the petitioners are 
trmed at the attempts now making to 
deprive the E, I. Co, of the exclusive 
wade to China, being convinced that no 
extension of our exports is to be expected 
fom such a measure, but that, on the con- 
ary, the very existence of the China 
trade would. be endangered thereby, the 
yalous and peculiar character of the Chi- 
Nese government requiring all that sys- 
Panatie regularity and caution which the 
‘mpany and their resident agents are 
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from long habit enabled to practise ; and 
that, should the trade to China be thrown 
open, even should this much-to-be- 
feared event not take place, as it is a well- 
ascertained fact that the company with- 
out a competition cannot get a price for 
the long ells at Canton that will leave a 
profit, the petitioners cannot expect, 
when there are rivals in the market, the 
Chinese will give as much as they do at 
present, or, even if they did, that indivi- 
duals would export goods for public be- 
nefit only; the result must therefore be, 
in either case, the destruction of the almost 
only remaining woollen trade in the wes- 
tern counties; and that, should it even be 
proposed to continue with the E, L Co, 
the exclusive privilege of trading to and 
from China, but to. permit to the outports 
a free import trade from India, the peti- 
tioners conceive that measure would ulti- 
mately, but surely, lead to the destruction 
of the regular China trade, by opening 
such extensive channels to smuggling teas, 
and other articles, as no financial regula- 
tions could possibly counteract, the.duty 
of about 95 per cent. on teas, and from 36 
to 70 per cent. on manufactured goods, 
being stimulants to a contraband trade too 
pewerful to be successfully resisted; and 
that the petitioners entertain the most se- 
rious apprehensions that this measure, if 
sanctioned by the legislature, will as- 
suredly tend to the destruction of the E, 
I. Company’s China trade, of a most ex- 
tensive and beneficial branch of the staple 
manufacture of this kingdom, and to the 
deterioration of the expensive buildings 
and machinery erected purposely for its 
use, thereby occasioning the ruin of very 
many industrious families, and depriving 
thousands of labouring poor of their means 
of subsistence; and that the petitioners 
are fully aware of the specious reasoning 
which has been and will be made use of to 
induce the legislature to concur in the 
measure of opening the India trade, but 
they are convinced that no lasting increase 
of that trade would be obtained thereby, 
the Company and the private merchants 
at present engaged therein being already 
in the habit of furnishing the Asiatic 
markets with European goods, and the 
European market with Asiatic productions, 
to the full extent of their consumption, 
a facet which appears sufficiently proved 
by the very small proportion of the ton- 
nage appropriated to the private trade, 
which has been taken up by our private 
merchants; and that, on the most atten: 
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tive review of this important subject, the 

etitioners are fully impressed with the 
belief that opening the trade to India and 
China to individual speculation, would 
not only endanger its prosperity but its 
‘existence’; and praying the House not to 
sanction so hazardous an experiment as 
that of risking a trade the source of such 
extensive benefits to the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests of this kingdom, 
and of a net annual revenue to the state of 
nearly four millions sterling, and that the 
trade to China may, on the renewal of 
their charter, be continued exclusively to 
the E. 1. Company, and that the imports 
from India may be confined to the port of 
London.” 


A Petition of several merchants, ship- 
owners, and manufacturers of Greenock, 
was also presented; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners Jaid before the last 
parliament a Memorial praying for a par- 
ticipation in the trade to the eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope and westward of 
Cape Horn on the approaching termi- 
nation of the Charter of the E. I. C.; and 
that, in consequence of the dissolution of 
that parliament, the petitioners now 


humbly address themselves to the House, 
praying for a full and free participation in 


all the trade of the East within the limits 
“of the Company’s Charter, subject only to 
such restrictions, on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, as may be necessary 
for the political safety of India, and for 
the due collection of his Majesty’s reve- 
nue; and that whatever tends to increase 
the foreign trade of a country, the great 
nursery for seamen, goes to benefit the 
nation at large; and that the opening a 
direct communication between India and 
the out-ports of this kingdom must pro- 
duce a great increase of trade, and con- 
sequently add to the number of persons 
required to carry it on; and that, since 
the petitioners had the honour first to bring 
this important question into public notice, 
the subject has been laid fully before the 
country ; and that the impolicy and in- 
justice of a renewal of the monopoly have 
been established by so many irresistible 
arguments, that the petitioners do not 
consider it necessary to trespass farther on 
the patience of the House, though much 
might still be said on the subject; and 
that the petitioners will therefore conclude 
by expressing their confident hope that 
the House will not suffer the voice of the 
ration to be stifled by the hollow preten- 
4 
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sions of interested individuals, but tha 
they will grant the prayer of this Petition 
by allowing a participation in those rights 
and privileges to which all British subject 
have an equal and undoubted claim,” 


A Petition of the provost, baillies, and 
councillors of the royal borough of Dum. 
fries, was also presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners submitted to the 
consideration of the last parliament 2 
humble Memoria! and Petition, stating in 
general, that the Charters granted by par. 
liament at different periods to the E, 1,¢, 
were highly oppressive and injurious to 
the other subjects of his Majesty, in as far 
as while they conferred on that Compan 
extensive powers and privileges, they li 
mited the capital and commercial specula. 
tions of those other subjects, who were re. 
stricted from interfering with that Com. 
pany under severe pains and penalties, 
which appeared to the petitioners an im- 
politic if not an invidious distinction; and 
that the flags of other nations in amity 
with Great Britain have been permitted to 
exercise an extensive freedom of com 
merce without any such limitations or re 
strictions; and that, from these and many 
other considerations, the petitioners con 
ceived that a renewal of the Charter 
would be only a continuance of the de 
gradation to the commercial spirit of the 
nation; and they prayed, that parliament 
in its wisdom and justice, would adopt 
such measures as should give to all bis 
Majesty’s subjects at least a participation 
of the trade and commerce to the East 
Indies and to China; and that the peli- 
tioners, understanding that a renewal of 
the Charter is again become the subject of 
discussion. in the House, now presume 
humbly but constitutionally again to offer 
their sentiments against such renewal for 
many reasons, and particularly because 
the powers and privileges heretofore veste 
in the E. I. Co. appear to them to beim 
direct opposition to every principle 4 
justice and policy; and that these pr 
vileges have been allowed to foreigt 
states while his Majesty’s subjects in gene 
ral have been excluded from the enjoy 
ment of any part of them, and as it now 
appears, in the case of the United States 
of America, these privileges have contil- 
buted to relax the resources of this coull 
try, and strengthen those of the enemy; 
and that they are calculated to repress the 
energies and to interfere with the title 
all British merchants to judge what § 
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best for their own interest ; and that, ata 
time when it is of the utmost importance 
to secure the peace of the community, 
by affording full work and fair wages to 
the operative classes, when, from the want 


of sufficient vent, the skill and industry | 
of the manufacturers are inadequately oc- 


cupied, atid consequently a part of the 
population remains unemployed, when the 
prosecution of an expensive war renders 
it necessary to adopt every means for 
augmenting the revenue, and when the 
honour, prosperity, and independence of 
this nation depends so much on the main- 
tenance of its naval superiority by encou- 
jaging a nursery for seamen, which the 
frade to India and China is in an eminent 
degree calculated to promote, it becomes 
not only highly expedient but indispen- 
sibly requisite to open every legitimate 
channel of commerce for the preservation 
hot ouly of internal security, but for the 
prosecution of our mercantile, maritime, 
and financial interests ; and praying, that 
fo exclusive grant may be given to the 
trade with the countries to the eastward of 
fhe Cape of Good Hope, or any part 
thereof, that this commerce may not be 
confined to any particular port of the 
kingdom, but that the House will, in its 
Wisdom, adopt such measures as,will re- 
store and secure to his Majesty’s subjects 
those just rights and equal privileges to 
which they possess an unquestionable 
right, and which are so obviously calcu- 
lated to promote the peace, welfare, and 
interest of the country at large.” 


A Petition of several merchants, ship- 
owners, tradesmen, and other inhabitants 
of Liverpool, was also presented ; setting | 


forth, 


anxiety, the approaching period when 


the exclusive privileges so long granted to | 


the E. I. Co. will terminate, conceiving, in 


Common with the rest of his Majesty’s | 
; sent suffering the many privations neces- 
Most importantly connected with the 


subjects, that their general interests are 


Measures which the legislature may then 


adopt; and that ‘experience has demon- | 
| fence and surest barrier against the ag- 
sts of the nation, nor those of the Com- | 
pany itself, have been promoted by the | 
Monopolies which have been hitherto | 
granted, and so frequently renewed ; and 

that the circumstances of great embar- | 
4ssMent in which the affairs of the Com- | 
Pahy have so often and so recently been 


trated that neither the commercial inter- 


t 
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placed, and the loans which they have ob- 
tained from government, are strong evi- 
dences to this effect, well known to the 
House, and contemplated with apprehen- 
sion and regret by the nation at large; 
and that, while the merchants of the 
United Kingdom were virtually excluded 
from the eastern trade, they have seen a 
very large portion of it yielded up to fo- 
reign nations, from a deficiency either in 
the capital or in the energy and enter- 
prize of the Company; and that ihe most 
important productions of India and China 
have been forced upon the country at 
prices far exceeding those at which they 
could be supplied from the fair competi- 
tion of the private merchants, were the 
trade so laid open as to admit of their em- 
barking in it; and that the forms restric- 
tions difficulties and delays, the unneces- 
sary detentions and heavy ‘expences, to 
which the limited private export trade 
(hitherto permitted from London to India) 
has been subjected, have rendered it nu- 
gatory to the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the kingdom at large, vexatious 
and precarious even to those of London, 
and unproductive therefore of the na- 
tional benefits contemplated by the legis- 
lature when the measure was adopted ; 
and that again to confine the whole or 
any part of the trade to the Company or 
to the port of London, would they humbly 
conceive, be most injurious to the rights 
and interests of the kingdom generally, 
for, as all equally contribute to the sup- 
port of the state, so all are in justice en- 
titled to participate in every branch of 
its commerce ; and that the national ad- 
vantages attendant upon a general open- 
ing of the trade are great and manifest, in- 


| asmuch as it would give a-new and requi- 

“That the petitioners view, with the | 
Most serious attention and the deepest | 
| merchants, the employment of numerous 


site field for the industry and ingenuity of 
our manufacturers, the enterprise of our 


vessels now dismantled in our harbours, 
and thousands of our people, who, from the 
state of our foreign relations, are at pre- 


sarily occasioned by the want of employ ; 
and that it would also strengthen the mari- 
time power of the nation, our best de- 


gressions of our enemies, by furnishing it 
with an additional nursery for its seamen, 
and would augment our resources by an ad- 
ditional revenue; and that the petitioners 
beg to state that, should the export trade 
be permitted from the out-ports, while the 
import trade is confined to London, they 


(2D) 
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humbly conceive. it will not-only be an 
act of injustice in itself, but productive to 
them of injury rather than of benefit; 
that the management of their shipping, 
and the sale of their goods, would by such 
a regulation be necessarily placed in the 
hands of agents resident in London, 
would be taken from under their own su- 
perintendence, and incumbered with heavy 
commissions and charges, from which the 
London merchant would be exempt ; that 
the out-port shipping, when unloaded, 
must either be removed to their several 
ports at a heavy extra expence, or re- 
paired and again fitted out from London, 
to the manifest injury and loss of the 
tradesmen and inhabitants generally of the 
places to which they might respectively 
belong: that the only means by which 
the merchants of the out-ports could free 
themselves from this great and oppressive 
disadvantage would be by fixing their 
establishments in London, a measure 
which would in fact wholly deprive their 
respective towns of a participation in the 
benefits of the trade, whilst the manufac- 
turers would find their goods loaded with 
the heavy additional charges attending 
the transportation of them to London, and 
the kingdom at large be taxed with si- 
milar charges in bringing the productions 
of the East from London to the places of 
consumption and manufacture; and that 
the E. I. Co., continuing to trade as a 
body of merchants, would still have a 
considerable advantage, from their pre- 
vious knowledge of the trade, and their 
existing establishments both at home and 
abroad; and that the port of London 
would still retain in her trade to the East 
that same preponderance which, by the 
wealth, the enterprize, and the influence 
of her merchants, the magnitude of her 
consumption, and the advantages of her 
situation, she is enabled to enjoy in every 
other branch of our national commerce ; 
and that, from the existing and practica- 
ble regulations at the principal out-ports 
the petitioners feel confident that no dif- 
ficulty whatever would be experienced 
either in the collection of the revenue, or 
the prevention of smuggling; and that 
all representations to the contrary are only 
attempts to place an odium upon the out- 
ports, and create an unjust and unmerited 
prejudice against them; and that the ex- 
perience derived from the trade carried on 
with India and Chinaby the United States 
enables the petitioners to assert that no 
danger is to be apprehended from the 
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conduct of the crews of private vessels, as 
it is generally admitted that the crews of 
the American ships, though not even sub. 
ject to any local controul created b 
their ewn government, have on all occa. 
sions conducted themselves without giving 
offence or receiving interruption ; the 
crews of private vessels also being in pro. 
portion to their tonnage less numerous, 
their conduct is more easily watched, and 
their irregularities prevented ; but that, as 
a farther security, the British ships may 
be placed under the direction of proper 
officers, who, at the ‘same time superin. 
tending the shipment of the cargo at the 
different ports and places, would be em. 
bled to furnish such manifests as would in. 
crease the difliculty of smuggling, and the 
consequent protection of the revenue; 
and that the petitioners humbly conceive 
that less jealousy is to be apprehended 
from the Chinese government, should the 
trade be opened to the shipping of the 
United Kingdom, than when confined to 
the large and warlike vessels of the Com- 
pany, the apparent property of a trading 
body, who are likewise powerful neigh- 
bouring sovereigns ; but experience also 
evinces that the government of Chinais 
more attentive to the advantages derived 
from foreign commerce, than to the con 
sideration of the question by whom that 
commerce is conducted ; and that, in the 
event of the trade being opened, the peti 
tioners repose implicit confidence in the 
House for forming such laws and regulations 
to controul the conduct of those merchants, 
traders, and others, whose concerns will 
require their residence in the different 
parts of the Indian empire, as may pro: 
tect them from all oppression or undue in- 
terference in the peaceful pursuit of their 
commercial objects, and at the same time 
prevent them from attempting to disturb 
or oppose the existing lawful authorities, 
or by any improper means to hazard 
an encroachment on the known habils 
and prejudices of the people of India; 
and that the petitioners therefore, reposing 
entire confidence in the wisdom and Ji 
tice of the House, do most humbly pray, 
that the exclusive privileges of the El. 
Co, to trade with the countries to the east 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope may no! 
be renewed in whole or in part, but 
that such measures may be adopted 3% 
will secure to the merchants ship owners 
manvfacturers and traders of the United 
Kingdom a free trade with all the coun 
tries so situated, subject only to such regu 
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lations as may be necessary for the poli- 
tical safety of India, and the protection of 
his Majesty’s revenue.” 


A Petition of the trustees of the Liver- 
pool Docks, was also presented ; setting 
forth, 

«That the port of Liverpool has, in 
the course of little more than a century, 
from its peculiar local advantages, and by 
the enterprising spirit of its inhabitants, 
taised itself from the situation of an hum- 
ble fishing town to the distinguished rank 
and importance of the second port in the 
kingdom ; and that the petitioners, whose 
province it is to provide and maintain the 
requisite accommodation for the shipping 
resorting to that port, have, at various 
times, under the authority of the legisla- 
ture, and as the increase of the trade de- 
manded, erected extensive docks and 
other conveniences for the shipping inte- 
rests of the town, and that, urged by the 
merchants at large three years ago, when 
their trade was in great prosperity, the 
petitioners lately obtained from parliament 
powers for the further improvement of 
the port, and that in consideration, not 
only of the existing want of accommoda- 
tion in the docks for general purposes, 
but anticipating also the period when 
the rights of the merchants and traders of 
Liverpool, in common with all other his 
Majesty’s subjects, to a free trade with 
the East Indies would be recognized, the 
petitioners have commenced various works 
upon an extensive scale calculated to 
meet the vast accession of trade which, as 
they humbly conceive, would be the re- 
sult of such a system; and that the pe- 
titioners therefore, anxious for the prospe- 
tity of the important trusts committed to 
them, and confiding in the justice of the 
House, most humbly intreat that they will 
adopt such measures as to their wisdom 
shall seem best for obtaining to the port 
of Liverpool, as well as to the rest of the 
United Kingdom, a participation of the 
trade with our eastern possessions hitherto 
solely enjoyed by the East India Com- 
pany.” 


A Petition of the mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses, of Liverpool, in council as- 
sembled, was also presented; setting 
forth, 

“ That the petitioners conceive that the 
subjects of these realms possess an inhe- 
Tent right to a free intercourse. of trade 
With all other nations and countries in 


of the East India Company’s Charter. 
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amity with this, subject only to such regu- 
lations as may be necessary for preserving 
a good understanding with those countries, 
and for securing to our own the revenues 
derivable from such intercourse ; and that 
the monopoly of the E. I. Company, how- 
ever expedient or necessary at the period 
of their first charter, is, as the petitioners 
humbly conceive, in the present state of 
commerce and of the world, no longer so, 
and it is moreover inconsistent with those 
principles which are universally admitted 
to be essential to the prosperity of com- 
merce; and that every other nation of 
Europe being, by the signal success of his 
Majesty’s arms, deprived of all territory 
and influence in the East Indies, as well 
as of all means of annoyance to the navi- 
gation of those seas, an ample field is now 
open for the exertion of British skill and 
enterprize, and for the investment of that 
capital which is rendered in a great mea- 
sure useless in those channels of trade 
where it has heretofore been employed ; 
and that the petitioners, as the guardians 
of the interests of the town of Liverpool, 
while they lament the distressing suspen - 
sion of its commerce at this juncture, can- 
not but indulge a sanguine hope that the 
zera is arrived which presents to the mer- 
chants and traders of Liverpool in com- 
mon with those of every part of the Bri- 
tish empire, new and brighter prospects 
in the participation of a traffic from which 
they have hitherto been excluded; and 
that the petitioners disclaim any wish to 
interfere with the rights of the E. I. Com- 
pany, which they apprehend may be 
maintained inviolate without the continua- 
tion of a system that infringes the privi- 
leges of others; and that the petitioners 
therefore reposing entire confidence in the 
wisdom and justice of the House, hum- 
bly intreat that they will be pleased to 
adopt such measures as may secure to the 
merchants of the port of Liverpool the ad- 
vantages of a free trade beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and that the petitioners 
may be heard, by their counsel or agents, 
upon this subject at the bar of the House.” 


A Petition of the provost, magistrates, 
and town council of the royal burgh of 
Montrose, in council assembled, was also 
presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are informed that 
the East India Company have applied to 
parliament for a renewal of their charter, 
and they beg leave respectfully to convey 
to the House their sentiments on a subject 
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of such importance to the empire; and 
that the experience of past times has 
proved beyond all dispute the baneful ef- 
fects of monopolies, and the petitioners 
think they are sufficiently warranted in 
asserting that while the monopoly hither- 
to enjoyed by the E. I. Company has pre- 
cluded the private merchant from partici- 
pating in the trade, it has been far from 
operating to the advantage of the Com- 
pany; and that the petitioners do not mean 
to suggest any thing to the House with 
regard to the government of the Com- 
any’s possessions in India, but they 
would humbly propose, that the exclu- 
sive privileges of the Company should 
not be renewed, and that the trade to 
the extensive countries between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan should be laid open to the com- 
mercial enterprize of all the subjects of 
the empire ; and that it appears extremely 
unreasonable if not unjust, that the subjects 
of other governments in amity with Britain 
should be admiited to commercial inter- 
course with the British possessions in 
India, while the subjects of Britain are ex- 
cluded ; and that the petitioners are hum- 
bly of opinion, that the admission of a free 
trade with the countries comprehended 
under the exclusive grant of the E. I. 
Company will afford an ‘extensive field 
for the employment of mercantile talents 
and capiial, and be productive of the 
greatest benefit to the manufacturing in- 
terest of thecountry ; and they are likewise 
of opinion that Leith, the port of the capi- 
tal of Scotland, should be included in the 
number of places to which importation 
should be allowed; and praying the House 
to adopt such measures as may render it 
lawful for any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
from and after the expiry of the India 
Company’s present charter, to carry on 
from such places as shall be judged neces- 
sary, a free and unlimited trade with the 
British possessions in India and with the 
countries situated to the East of the Cape 
of Good Hope and to the West of Cape 
Horn.” 


A Petition of the merchants, ship-owners, 
&c. of Scarborough, was also presented ; 
setting forth, 

«That as itis expected that the ap- 
proaching expiration of the E. I, Com- 
pany’s charter will occupy the early at- 
tention of the House, the petitioners beg 
leave respectfully to state their hopes and 
wishes on that important subject ; and that 
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the petitioners are fully persuaded, that if 
the trade to the British deiinions in India, 
and to the immense-and populous coun. 
tries included in the charter, were laid 
open to the.skill, industry, and capital of 
private merchants, it would be conducted 
with adegree of energy and economy of 
which alarge public body is incapable, 
new channefs of commerce would be dis. 
covered, the consumption of our manufac. 
tures would be extended, aud our shipping 
increased, to the advantage of the parties 
concerned, and the permanent augmenta- 
tion of the wealth, power, and resources 
of the British empire; and that the peti- 
tioners do therefore humbly request, that 
the House would be pleased to adopt such 
measures as they may in their wisdom 
think fit for granting to all bis Majesty’s 
subjects, after the expiration of the E, I. 
Company’s charter, a free trade to China,” 
Ordered to lie upon the table, 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman CaTHOLICS—FKOM THE CLERGY, 
&e. or HuppersFiELD—THE Mayor, &¢, 
or LEEDS—THE AKCHDEACON AND CLERGY 
OF THE East Ripinc oF YorkK—THE 
Dean and Cuapter oF CaesTER—THE 
Macistratss or Borttron—tue Deas 
AND CHAPTER OF CARLISLE—AND THE 
Mayor, &c. or CampripceE.} A Petition 
of several of the clergy, gentry, and ipha 
bitants of Huddersfield, was presented; 
setting forth, 

«« That while the petitioners fully con- 
fide in the wisdom of parliament, they 
consider the question relating to the Popish 
Claims to be one which demands the most 
anxious attention of every friend to. the 
Protestant religion and to Protestant Bri- 
tain; and that, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent disturbed state of their part of the 
country (a state verging upon open rebel 
lion) might suggest the propriety of for 
bearing to agitate, in that neighbourhood, 
any question of great public interest, they 
conceive that no fear of merely local in 
convenience or personal risk ought to pré 
vent the expression of their sentiments 0M, 
this most important subject ; and that, 
since the despotic principles of Popery 
are repugnant to the spirit of Bre 
tish freedom, firmly secured and wisely 
circumscribed by the laws, and since all 
who differ in religious opinion and prace 
tice from the Papists (who themselves, 0 
points essential, are at variance with the 
Holy Scriptures), are by them declared 
heretics, and it is an established tenet with 
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em, “ That no faith is to be kept with 
jeretics !”” it is even held to be a praise- 
yorthy act to put a heretic to death, since 
psolution from the worst of crimes, crimes 
most injurious to society, may by them 
ie obtained with ease; since these and 
dher equally dangerous principles have 
ready, in former days, been acted upon 
 aterrific extent, written in large cha- 
neters of blood and flame ; and as it ap- 
pears, from their recent declarations, they 
ue still maintained and upheld, because, as 
itis positively asserted, the Roman Catho- 
lc religion always remains the same; and 
iherefore the only assignable reason why 
hey are not now acted upon is the want 
d power; and that the petitioners look 
yon the demands now made by the Pa- 
psts (of admission to places of high trust 
ud powey in the state, not only without 
uy pledges of security to the present es- 
tablished order of things in these realms, 
but followed by a positive refusal of any 
wch pledges,) as destructive if acceded 
, of the invaluable privileges which 
hey enjoy—privileges, the sanctioned 
tirthright of Protestant Britons—and that, 
ince the Supremacy of the Pope, and his 
power to absolve subjects from their alle- 
siance to their lawful sovereign, are still 
maintained by the Papists, the petitioners 
cannot formally accede to these demands, 
which, if granted, would enable them to 
act upon those principles, without virtual- 
ly renouncing their allegiance to their 
lawful sovereign, without forgetting all 
the virtues which have adorved, with so 
much splendor, the venerable head of 
their beloved monarch, that truly firm, 
conscientious, and undaunted defender of 
the Protestant faith, who has laboured for 
the happiness of his people unremittingly 
daring along reign of more than half a 
century, and to whose unbending integ- 
ity they are indebted, under Almighty 
God, for the happy exemption which they 
enjoy from those horrors under which the 
test of Europe so deeply groans, that, sen- 
‘ible of the inestimable privileges, both 
civil and religious, with which we are fa- 
Youred beyond every other nation upon 
earth, to secure, if possible, their conti- 
tance, is a duty which the petitioners 
feel that they owe to themselves, who ex- 
perience their value, to their ancestors, 
who purchased them with their blood, and 
ete posterity, who may naturally 
js e9 at theic hands; and praying 
a € House will be pleased to watch 

4 most jealous eye over every -altera- 
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tion of the existing laws, and to shield the 
civil and religious establishments of these 
realms from the effects of those plausible 
professions of liberality and charity which 
are too often urged to conceal designs to 
which the state cannot but receive irrepa- 
able damage.” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, and 
assistants of Leeds, in common hall as- 
sembled, was also presented ; setting 
forth, 

«« That the petitioners entertain a high 
and grateful sense of the blessings they 
enjoy under the constitution by law estab- 
lished in Church and State, to the main« 
tenance of which they can look with con- 
fidence so long only as the offices of the 
state are administered by persons attached 
to the constitution from principle, and 
ready to submit to those tests of their at« 
tachment required by the wisdom of our 
ancestors; and that under these impres= 
sions the petitioners cannot view without 
alarm the reiterated attempts of a part of 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, to 
procure the removal of all bars to their 
filling the highest offices in the various 
departments under government, in com+ 
mon with his Majesty’s Protestant sub 
jects; and that the petitioners have wit~ 
nessed with satisfaction the repeal of the 
laws restraining the Roman Catholics in 
the free exercise of their religion, and the 
extension to them of many important pri- 
vileges during his Majesty’s mild and be- 
neficent reign, but the petitioners know 
of no change in their tenets, nothing con 
ciliating in the temper with which they 
advance their pretensions, no concession 
which they are, willing to make for the 
security of the established religion, which 
can justify the Roman Catholics in their 
claims to further political power; and 
they humbly conceive that the admis 
sien of these would be a virtual acknow- 
ledgment that there is no necessary con- 
nection between Church and State, that 
the Act of Settlement ought to be re~ 
pealed, and that the great pillars on which 
our ancestors raised our glorious constitus 
tion are no longer necessary for its sap- 
port: and that the petitioners therefore: 
humbly entreat the House to allay the 
fears of his Majesty’s Protestant subjects 
by refusing to comply with the Claims of 
the Roman Catholics, and by resisting all 
encroachments upon that constitution 
under which these realms. have so long 
and happily flourished.” 
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- A Petition of the archdeacon and clergy 

within the archdeaconry of the East 
Riding of York, was also presented ; set- 
ting forth, 

« That the petitioners, always desirous 
of expressing their entire confidence in 
the protection which the wisdom of par- 
liament bas uniformly extended to the 
Church established in this United King- 
dom, feel themselves called upon, by the 
repeated claims of the Roman Catholics, 
to offer their sentiments, with the greatest 
deference, concerning a subject of such 
vast importance to the public welfare ; and 
that they perceive with regret, that al- 
though the kindest and most indulgent 
toleration has been granted, demands are 
now brought forward of a very alarming 
nature, no jess than an equal participation 
of power, no less than an unqualified ad- 
mission into all the offices of state; and 
that the petitioners humbly represent to 
the House their decided opinion, that the 
concession of such demands would be sub- 
versive of the first principles of that con- 
stitution which was matured at the glo- 
rious period of the Revolution, when the 
Protestant faith and worship were happily 
preserved by those wise laws which are 
justly considered as the bulwark of our 
constitution; and they remark with grate- 
ful exultation, that the experience of more 
than a century has endeared to them a 
system of religion which has withstood the 
speculations of modern theory, and which 
they pray may be perpetuated to them 
and their latest posterity; and that they 
entertain no other sentiments than those 
of charity and affection towards Christians 
of all denominations ; but, judging of the 
future by the past, they beg leave to inti- 
mate their apprehensions of danger to the 
Protestant religion from any further con- 
cessions to our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects ; and they trust and hope, there- 
fore, that no measures will be adopted that 
will grant the exercise of political autho- 
rity to those of his Majesty’s subjects who 
pay implicit obedience to any foreign 
power.” 


A Petition ‘of the dean and chapter of 
the cathedral church of Chester, and the 
parochial and other clergy of the city and 
neighbourhood of Chester, was also pre- 
sented; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners beg leave to repre- 
sent respectfully, but at the same time ear- 
nestly, their firm opinion, that the statutes 
which exclude persons living in commu- 

2 
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nion with the Church of Rome from sity, 
tions of trust and power are to be regarded 
as the fences of our constitution in Chure) 
and State; and that, therefore, tho 
statutes cannot be repealed without ex. 
treme danger to both, even if it were 
certain that the evils which the petitioners 
should apprehend from such repeal would, 
in the first instance, directly affect only 
our Church, yet they are persuaded it 
would appear to the wisdom of the House, 
that whatever measure affected the Church 
directly could not fail to affect at least in. 
directly the well being of the state, but 
that the evils to the state would not be felt 
merely in an indirect manner, as they are 
persuaded that the repeal of the restrictive 
statutes, instead of producing union in af 
fections, would in the end widen beyond 
measure existing breaches, and would, by 
introducing opposition of interests, intro. 
duce confusion into our public councils; 
and that the petitioners therefore humbly 
intreat the House, by the distinguished 
blessings which, through the Divine fa. 
vour, this nation enjoys under our present 
unrivalled constitution, the preservation 
of which is, under Providence, entrusted 
to the care of the House, that they will be 
immovable in resisting every attempt to 
procure the repeal of statutes, on the con- 
tinuance of which in force the petitioners 
believe the public welfare and even safety 
to depend.” 


A Petition of the magistrates, clergy, 
and other inhabitants of different deno- 
minations of Protestant Christians in the 
town and neighbourhood of Bolton-le- 
Moors, was also presented ;_ setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the happiness and 
security they enjoy, by the biessing of 
Divine Providence, under the British con- 
stitution, and, with such an impression, 
they cannot view, without much concern 
and apprehension, the concession of those 
unqualified claims so repeatedly and s 
urgently made by their Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects; and that the petitioners 
are not actuated by a spirit of prejudice of 
of intolerance, yet, mindful of the prin- 
ciples established at the Reformation an 
the Revolution, they think that they 
should ill discharge the duty which they 
owe to themselves, to their country, an 
to posterity, did they not express their 
deliberate and decided opinion, that, ' 
admit Roman Catholics to a full participa 
tion of political power, under a consitt- 
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tion purely Protestant, would be absolutely 
inconsistent not only with its spirit, but 
with its safety and stability; and that the 
etitioners are led to the above conclu- 
sion principally from a consideration of 
the peculiar nature of the Roman Catholic 
religion, more especially those doctrines 
which relate to Papal supremacy, passive 
obedience, and exclusive salvation; they 
have observed, that, in consequence of 
these doctrines, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion has ever been hostile to civil and 
religious liberty, tolerating no opinions but 
iis own, and persecuting all who subscribe 
yotto its creed; and, knowing that its 
principles are still unchanged and un- 
changeable, the petitioners, as Protestants, 
lave nothing to anticipate, should Roman 
Catholics ever obtain that ascendency, 
which, when once admitted to political 
power, they will never cease to seek, but a 
revival of the intolerance and persecution 
former ages ; they feel for themselves, 
ad they tremble for their posterity ; and 
therefore, praying earnestly but respect- 
filly, that the House would be pleased 
not to concede the claims now made by 
the Roman Catholics, as they conceive no 
wleguards can be devised for the security 
of the constitution equal to those which 
were established by the wise and vigilant 
precaution of our ancestors.” 


A Petition of the dean and chapter and 
clergy of the diocese of Carlisle, and in- 
habitants of the city gf Carlisle and its 
Vicinity, was also presented ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners beg leave to ap- 
proach the House with the expression of 


their most sincere attachment to the 
Church of England, as it is now by law 
established, and, at the same time to ex- 
press their regard for the civil and reli- 
glous rights of mankind, and their wish 
that a complete religious toleration may 
always be enjoyed by every class of their 
dissenting brethren; and that strongly, 
however, as they are impressed with these 
‘entiments, they cannot but view with 
anxiety and dread the renewed and in- 
creasing exertions of the Roman Catholics 
in England and in Ireland, especially as 
the objects which, by their own confes- 
sion, they now aim at, are not toleration, 
but power, not religious emancipation, bat 
political equality, claims which ought 
never to be conceded, and. which would, 
in their necessary consequences, under- 
mine the foundations of every Protestant 
establishment; and that the petitioners, 
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therefore, rely with confidence on the 
firmness of the House, trusting that they 
will not consent to remove those boundaries 
which the piety and the wisdom of our 
forefathers have erected, boundaries no 
less necessary now than ever for the pro- 
tection and existence of the Church, and 
with it of the State.” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, 
common councilmen, bailiffs, and bur- 
gesses, of Cambridge, was also presented ; 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction, that man, 
being a free and accountable agent, has a 
right to liberty of conscience in all matters 
of religious opinion and worship, provided 
that he intermixes not with his religious 
tenets principles which are calculated to 
subvert the laws and endanger the welfare 
of society ; and that, such being the sen- 
timents of the petitioners, they have wit- 
nessed with pleasure the amelioration in 
the condition of our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects, which has been imparted to them 
in the mild spirit of toleration, during the 
present reign; and the petitioners hail 
with satisfaction the prospect of that period 
when still greater immunities may _ be 
granted to them, under those safeguards, 
which, as Protestants, we are bound: to 
require, and which their warmest advo- 
cates admit to be of vital importance for 
the security of our constitution ; and that 
the petitioners have understood it, how- 
ever, to have been declared by the heads 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, 
that they cannot assent to any safeguard 


that may be deemed essential for the pro- 


tection of our Protestant establishment, 
for want of that free access to the Pope, 
which it is impossible for them to have 
during his present state of duress, and 
therefore the petitioners most strongly de- 
precate the agitation of a question which 
can only tend to irritate and inflame, and 
the object of which cannot, as the peti- 
tioners conceive, under these considera- 
tions, be conceded ; ‘and that they deeply 
lament that the Roman Catholics have re- 
solved to urge their request at so inauspi- 
cious a crisis, but, as they_learn that it will 
shortly be submitted to the consideration 
of the House, they feel it a duty that they 
owe to their country, to themselves, and 
their posterity, to appear before the House 
as petitioners against claims which are so 
injudiciously intended to be preferred 
under such circumstances, and they rely 
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with confidence that the collective wisdom 
of thé legislature will adopt such measures 
_of internal regulation and provision as may 
be calculated to increase the comforts of 
our fellow subjects in Ireland, and enable 
them fo participate to the utmost extent 
in the blessings which in England we en- 
joy.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 9. 

Petitions against the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter were pre- 
sented by lord Melville from Edinburgh 
and Greenock, and one from Devonshire 
by lord Rolle.—Petitions from Harwich 
and Warrington against the Catholic 
Claims, were also presented. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, February 9. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Rowan CatnoricsFrrom WaRRINGTON— 
THE Cuercy or St. Davip—aNnD THE 
Precentor and Canons oF St. Davros.) 
A Petition of several inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Warrington, 
was presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners have for some 
time past considered the claims so repeat- 
edly urged by the Roman Catholic sub- 
jects of this empire with feelings not 
merely of surprise, but of considerable 
alarm, and that the same appear to the 
petitioners to be fraught with the greatest 
danger to. our invaluable constitution in 
church and state; and that the petitioners 
View the concessions hitherto made to the 
Roman Catholics as giving them every re- 
higious and political liberty consistent with 
the security of the realm, and that conse- 
quently any further innovation in the es- 
tablished laws of the country ought to be 
strenuously opposed by every effort in 
our power ; and that, regarding the ques- 
tion inthis light, the petitioners pray the 
House stedfastly to uphold the principles 
ort which they consider the safety of 
the empire to depend by wholly rejecting 
all further consideration of the subject, 
past events having satisfied them, that hi- 
therto’ concession has only created fresh 
demands.”’ 


A: Petition of the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of St. David’s was also pre- 
gented ; settittg forth, 
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«That the petitioners having heard 
with great anxiety of the renewed exe. 
tions which their Roman Catholic fellow 
subjeets are making for the abolition of 
all those tests which our forefathers judged 
to be mecéssary for the security of the 
Protestant establishment in church aid 
state; and being impressed with @ dee 
conviction of the inestimable value of the 
Protestant religion as professed by the 
Church of England, and that it is Hot less 
valuable to us than it was to our ancestors, 
who established it, and being fally per. 
suaded that the corruptions of Popery, 
which our pious and venerable Reformers 
laboured to eradicate, and resisted unt 
death, have not changed their character, 
but are still equally inimical to national li. 
berty and to the Protestant faith, do hum. 
bly pray that the House will in theif wis- 
dom not remove any restrictions whith 
are essential to the security of the Protes 
tant establishment, nor grant any conces- 
sions which can in any way endanger the 
blessings of the Reformation.” 


A Peiition of the precentor and canons 
of the most ancient church of St. David, 
was presented ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners being individual- 
ly bound by the Oaths of Allegiance to 
our sovereign and the maintenance of his 
absolute Supremacy, in all causes eccle- 
siastical as well as civil, in these his do- 
minions, esteem it to be their duty, in obe- 
dience to those oaths, earnestly, yet hum- 
bly, to request of the House, that whilé 
they grant all reasonable immunities to the 
Romanists, they keep inviolate that sacred 
constitution of our government which has 
raised this kingdom to a preponderance in 
the’ scale of nations; and that they do not 
allow any persons whomsoever to bé €x- 
empted from such restrictions as aré ne- 
cessary for the security of the established 
Church.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PeTiITion From THE MeErcHANTS OF 
LYNN aGAINsT THE RENEWAL OF THE 
East Inpia Company’s Cuarter]. 4 
Petition of the merchants, ship-owners, and 
traders of King’s Lynn, was presented ; 
setting forth, 

« That, as it is expected that the ap- 
proaching expiration of the E. I. Com 
pany’s charter will occupy the early at- 
tention of the House, the petitioners beg 
leave respectfally to state their hopes and 





wishes on'that important subject; and that 
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they are fully persuaded, that if the trade 
to the British dominions in India and to 
the immense and populous countries in- 
cluded in the charter were laid open to 
the skill, inddstry, and capital of private 
merchants, it would be conducted with a 
degree of energy and economy of which a 
large public body is incapable, new chan- 
nels of commerce would be discovered, the 
consumption of our manufactures would 
be extended, and our shipping increased 
to the advantage of the parties concerned, 
and the permanent augmentation of the 
wealth, power, and resources of the Bri- 
tish empire; and that the extensive and 
flourishing commerce which the citizens of 
America have carried on for several years 
with India, and particularly with the 
Chinese empire, without any sort of re- 
straint, is a proof that these expectations 
of the advantages to be obtained from the 
exertions of private individuals are not un- 
founded; and that the petitioners beg 
leave respectfully to represent, that any 
partial modification of the trade would, in 
their opinion, fall extremely short of these 
advantages which would accrue from the 
total abolition of the existing monopoly, 
and they do therefore humbly and earnest- 
ly deprecate any continuation of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privilege in the com- 
merce with China; and that they are fully 
convinced that it cannot, in any degree, 
be necessary to the secure collection of 
the duties on tea,’nor can they for a mo- 
Ment entertain an opinion (injurious as it 
8 to the national character), that Britons 
are less competent than Americans or 
others to conduct themselves with pro- 
priety in their intercourse with the Chi- 
nese; and that the petitioners, relying on 
the justice and wisdom of the legislature, 
confidently expect that the out-ports will 
not be excluded from participating in an 
open trade, and they are well assured, that 
the town of Lynn, from its connection with 
somany distant parts of the kingdom by 
Water-carriage, possesses peculiar facilities 
or conducting it with economy and suc- 
cess; and praying the House to adopt 
such measures as they may think fit for 
granting to all his Majesty’s subjects, after 
the expiration of the E. I, Company’s 
Charter,a free trade to India and the other 
Countries from which they are at present 
excluded.” 


Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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The Earl of Derby presented three Pe- 
titions against the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter, from the merchants 
and ship-owners of Liverpool, the trustees 
of the Liverpool docks, and the corpora- 
tion of Liverpool.—His lordship also pre- 
sented a Petition to the same effect from 
the inhabitants of Manchester and Salford, 
signed on their behalf by the borough- 
reeves and constables. The Lord Chan- 
cellor observed, that the Petition could 
not be received as the Petition of the in- 
habitants, the signatures of the borough- 
reeves and constables mot being a corpo- 
rate act. ‘The Petition might, however, 
stand as the Petition of those who had 
signed it. The earl of Derby would not 
contest the point with the noble and learn- 
ed lord, but agreed that the Petition 
should stand as the Petition of those who 
signed it. The inhabitants who had 
unanimously agreed to this Petition, would 
be enabled, if they thought it expedient, 
to petition again in another form.—Peti- 
tions against the Catholic Claims were 
presented by the bishop of Bath and 
Wells, from the archdeacons and clergy 
of the diocese of Bath and Wells, and by 
the earl of Uxbridge from the gentry, 
clergy, and freeholders of the county of 
Anglesea. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 10. 


Answer oF Sir Samuet AucumMuty 
To THE VoTE oF Tuanks.] The Speaker 
acquainted the Honse, that he had receiv- 
ed from lieut. general sir Samuel Auch- 
muty the following Letter, in return to the 
Thanks of the House, on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary 1812, 


« Madras, August 10, 1812. 

«Sir; I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your Letter, conveying the unani- 
mous Thanks of the hon. the House of 
Commons to me and the gallant army 
under my command during the late ser- 
vice in Java. 

« To deserve the approbation of his so- 
vereign and his country is the highest am- 
bition of a British soldier; to receive it 
his greatest boast: be assured, Sir, we feel 
with pride and with gratitude the distin- 
guished honour conferted on us by the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, and 
the recollection of so valuable a reward 
will animate us to increased exertions 
when again contending for the honoyr of 


(2 E) 
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his Majesty’s arms and the interests of 
our country. 

« With sincere pleasure I have obeyed 
the commands of the hon. House, by 
communicating to major general Wetheral, 
and the several officers and corps, the gra- 
tifying information that their zeal, their 
gallantry, and discipline, have been point- 
edly noticed and acknowledged. 

« The satisfaction I have derived from 
this communication has been greatly in- 
creased by the manner in which you have 
been pleased to convey it, and which 
demands from me, personally, the most 
grateful acknowledgments. I have the 
honour to be, &c. S. AucaMuty, 

« Lieutenant General.” 

** Right hon. C. Abbot, 

Speaker, &c. &c.” 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman CaTHOLICS—FROM THE DEAN 
AND CHAPTER OF ROCHESTER—THE ARCH- 
DEACON AND CLERGY oF RocHESTER— 
tHe GENTRY AND CLERGY, &c. oF Rocu- 
DALE—THE ARCHDEACON AND CLERGY OF 
Berxs—County oF Frint—CoicnEsTer 
—Montcomery—anb Town or FLintT.] 
A Petition of the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral church of Rochester, was pre- 
sented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, although they 
concur in approving the measures adopted 
by preceding parliaments in abrogating 
certain disqualifying statutes which were 
stated to be grievous to their Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects, have nevertheless 
observed, with feelings of regret, the re- 
peated applications which have subse- 
quently been preferred by them for the 
removal of all such remaining restrictions 
as are deemed by the petitioners to be es- 
sentially necessary to the preservation of 
their civil and religious liberties, and 
which, if acceded to by parliament, 
without limitation, will, in their opinion, 
endanger the existence of both; and that 
Catholic emancipation, which the peti- 
tioners understand to mean nothing less in 
substance and effect than to render such 
persons as profess Romish tenets admis- 
sible to situations of political power, they 
consider not only to be repugnant to the 
principles and the system of government 
established at the Revolution, but peculiarly 
calculated in its bearings and relations to 
affect the whole frame of ecclesiastical 
polity; and further the petitioners, con- 
ceiving it to be a truth confirmed by the 
testimony of long experience, thatthe re- 
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formed religion established in these realms 
has been, under Providence, a powerful 
instrument in diffusing the gospel in jt; 
genuine purity, they cannot contemplate 
any measures which may tend, whethe 
in the immediate or remote results, to re. 
vive the influence of the Church of Rome 
otherwise than as pregnant with danger to 
Protestant interests and that national 
Church of which they are ministers ; and 
that the petitioners are friends to religious 
toleration, but being firmly of opinion that 
their Roman Catholic fellow subjects en. 
joy that privilege in its utmost extent, 
they should deem themselves wanting to 
the duties of their functions, and the sa 
cred trusts committed to their care, if they 
failed to express, at this awful crisis, the 
conviction which is deeply impressed on 
their minds, that unqualified concession 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics 
would lead to consequences which would 
prove detrimental to the present constitu. 
tion in Church and State; and praying, 
that the House will be pleased to resist 
such applications, on the part of the Ro- 
man Catholics, as shall have for their ob- 
ject the unlimited repeal of all restrictive 
laws which are still in force against them, 
on the maintenance of which, in the judg- 
ment of the petitioners, depend the se- 
curity of the Established Religion, and 
the general interests of this Protestant 
nation.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon and the 
clergy of the diocese of Rochester, was 
also presented ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners, fearing that 
many dangerous consequences may ensue 
to the civil and religious establishment of 
this country by yielding to the Claims ot 
the Roman Catholics as they are now It- 
sisted upon, beg leave to submit to the 
wisdom of parliament their serious appre- 
hensions on the subject; and they are 
conscious that, in their endeavours to Ie- 
sist these claims, they are actuated by no 
other motive than by a sense of duty; and 
that the petitioners wish for no restriction 
on their Roman Catholic fellow subjects 
but what may be deemed absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the Protes- 
tant faith, and for the security of the Pro- 
testant succession ; and that, while they 
have been taught to revere the wise an 
temperate precaution of their ancestors 
in introducing such laws as tended to pre- 
serve the unrivalled constitution of this 
country both in Church and State, they 
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cannot see that any such change in cir- 
cumstances has occurred as will justify 
the total repeal of them 5 it cannot be de- 
nied that the supremacy of the Pope is 
still zealously maintained by those who 
oppose the right of the sovereign of this 
kingdom to interfere in the appointment of 
episcopal governors ; for, reduced as the 
Papal power may now be, yet the Papal 
authority is and must continue to be ac- 
knowledged, so long as the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves are true to their religious 
principles 5 but the petitioners conceive 
that submission in any respect to a foreign 
jurisdictionis utterly incompatible with the 
fidelity and obedience that are due to the 
British government from all its subjects; 
nor can they persuade themselves that the 
removal of subsisting restraints will produce 
in any part of the dominions of this realm 
that unanimity which the Roman Catho- 
lics hold out as the certain effect of a com- 
pliance with their demands; the petitioners 
are rather inclined to fear an increase of 
dissentions from such a compliance, a re- 
vival of obsolete claims and of preten- 
sions, which, though they have not yet 
been brought forward, may not unreason- 
ably be apprehended; and that, unwil- 
ling as the petitioners are to suppose that 
those obnoxious tenets are still retained 
which were sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent, and which are equally subversive 
ofevery principle of morality and reli- 
gion, yet, as this council is still holden in 
reverence by. those who persist in their 
submission to the Papal See, they know 
not how to rely upon individual declara- 
tions, which are at variance with general 
ordinances, authoritatively established, 
and never yet formally disavowed ; and 
that the petitioners therefore presume to 
express their fear and their conviction 
that the proposed indulgence to their 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects will have 
effects that may be fatally injurious to the 
civil and religious constitution of this 
kingdom, may renew and augment con- 
troversies irreconcilable to Christian cha- 
rity, and may corrupt that pure and un- 
defiled religion with which the interests 
of all their Protestant brethren, as well as 
the safety of the state, are identified, and 
Which it is the duty of the petitioners to 
teach, to maintain, and to preserve invio- 
late; and praying, that the House will 
be pleased to resist such applications on 
the part of the Roman Catholics as shall 
ave for their object the repeal of all re- 


strictive laws which are still in force 
against them,”’ 





A Petition of the gentry, clergy, mer- 
chants, and principal inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Rochdale, 
Lancaster, was also presented ; setting 
forth, 

«« That the petitioners contemplate with 
the utmost solicitude the reiterated efforts 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion to procure still further indal- 
gences, notwithstanding the ample con- 
cessions already granted them; and that 
the restrictions and disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics are subject are, in 
the humble opinion of the petitioners, in- 
dispensably necessary for the maintenance 
and security of the Protestant religion as 
by law established; and that the Roman 
Catholics maintaining the same pernicious 
doctrines in every respect at this day as 
their ancestors did at the time when. those 
laws, by the wisdom of our forefathers, 
were enacted, the petitioners humbly hope 
that those securities will be continued to 
them which experience has shown to be, 
under Providence, the great support of our 
excellent constitution in Church and 
State.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon of the 
county of Berks and the clergy of the 
same archdeaconry, was also presented ; 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are apprehensive 
that the Protestant establishment of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land may be endangered by further con- 
cessions to our fellow subjects of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and, in the true spirit 
of Christian charity, they rejoice at the 
unlimited toleration they enjoy in the free 
exercise of their religious worship; but 
they are alarmed at the idea of admitting 
them into situations of high trust and 
power, and of granting them authority to 
become members of the legislative body 
ef the united kingdom, the character of 
their Church being, according to their 
own declarations, unchanged and un- 
changeable ; and they humbly implore, 
that the barriers which our ancestors, in 
their caution and wisdom, erected to pro- 
tect the Protestant establishment, may not 
be removed, as they have hitherto proved 
sufficient to support our admired consti- 
tution in Church and State; and that, truly 
anxious as the petitioners are to deliver 
down to succeeding generations the civil 
and religious liberties they enjoy, they 
are still more anxious to protect our holy 
faith and the pure doctrines of our aposto- 
lical Church.” 
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A Petition of the noblemen, gentlemen, 
clergy, freeholders, and others, inhabitants 
ofthe county of Flint, agreed upon at a 
full and respectable meeting of the county, 
held at Mould, the 15th of January 1813, 
and convened by the high sheriff, in pur- 
suance of several requisitions, was also 
presented; setting forth, 

« That it is with concern the petitioners 
observe their fellow subjects, the Roman 
Catholics, dissatisfied with the many 
blessings they enjoy under our mild and 
tolerant government, and with a degree 
of perseverance which seems scarcely 
consistent with a due respect to the re- 
peated decisions of the House, endeavour- 
ing to obtain a repeal of the test laws, the 
last remaining bulwarks of the Protestant 
constitution; and that these laws were 
enacted by ‘our ancestors, not from any 
narrow views of a selfish policy, not from 
a blind and bigotted zeal for their own 
religion, but from a conviction, founded on 
long experience, that power could be 
safely committed to those only who ac- 
knowledge, without reservation, the su- 
premacy of the King, and are members of 
the established Church; and that, under 
the wise and salutary restrictions of these 
laws, our country has enjoyed, with little 
interruption, the greatest of all national 
blessings, internal peace and tranquillity 
for more than acentury, and in our own 
times of extraordinary difficulties and 
dangers, while almost every other nation 
of Europe has been reduced by a wily 
and powerful tyrant, to the most abject 
state of political slavery, our own has not 
only baffled his stratagems, repelled bis 
assaults, and preserved its freedom, but 
has risen to a degree of glory power and 
prosperity hitherto unexampled; and that 
the petitioners therefore cannot consider 
the repeal of these Jaws, from which the 
country has derived such substantial be- 
nefits, as an act of sound policy, and that 
it seems to them to be calculated only to 
gratify the intemperate ambition of men, 
whose allegiance is confessedly divided, and 
consequently whose loyalty may be doubt- 
ful, but whose hostility to our Church, and 
the very existence of Protestantism, is une- 
quivocal and indisputable; and that, for 
these reasons, the petitioners earnestly 
intreat the House to preserve to them- 
selves and posterity the blessings of the 
British constitution as it now is, unim- 
paired and unaltered.” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, 
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[Ao 
assistants, common council, gentlemen, 
clergy, and other inhabitants of the bo. 


also presented ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners view with un- 
feigned satisfaction all their fellow sub. 
jects of this united kingdom in unrestricted 
possession of civil liberty, and in full en. 
joyment of religious toleration, but, whilst 
they rejoice that this blessing is so univer. 
sally diffused, they cannot but feel, and 
humbly express, their serious apprehen- 
sion at the extended claims which, as the 
petitioners understand, are about to be 
preferred to the House by the members 
of the Romish Church, who, not satisfied 
with a perfect liberty of conscience, are 
seeking to be admitted into all offices of 
trust and authority, both civil and military, 
and to the exercise of the legislative 
functions ; that the petitioners, consider- 
ing the admission of such claims as a 
measure of great political danger, feel it 
to be a bounden duty, not only to them- 
selves but to posterity, earnestly to pray 
the House to maintain inviolate that es- 
sential principle of the British constitution, 
that the legislative and executive authority 
of this Protestant country shall be ad- 
ministered only by a Protestant govern- 
ment.” 


A Petition of the high steward, bailiffs, 
and burgesses, of the borough of Mont- 
gomery, was also presented ; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners most cordially 
concur in that wise and enlightened policy 
which holds out complete religious tolera- 
tion to their Catholic brethren; and.that 
they would rejoice in their participation 
of all civil privileges, were it compatible 
with the safety of that mild and liberal 
constitution which protects every descrip- 
tion of Christians in the full exercise of 
their religious rights; but, upon a ree 
ference to history, as well as to re- 
cent experience, to the fundamental 
principles and unalterable practice of the 
Church of Rome, they are convinced that 
sincere Catholics are still actuated by the 
same hostile spirit to Protestantism in 
general, and to the Church of England, 
Ireland, and Wales, in particular, which 
hath uniformly marked their political 
career ; and that the petitioners, therefore, 
justly apprehending the worst conse- 

uences from a demolition of those barriers 
which their forefathers were compelled to 
erect for the protection of their civil and 








rough of Colchester, and its vicinity, was. 
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195] 
religious liberties, and conceiving admis- 
sibility to office to be a matter of expedi- 
ency, but not of right, do earnestly be- 
seech the House not to concede such 
owers to the Catholics as might enable 
them, by means of foreign or domestic 
influence, or by any other political possi- 
bility, to endanger our present Protestant 
constitution, and to affect the re-ascend- 
ancy of that imperious hierarchy so ini- 
mical to the most sacred rights of a free 
and independent people.” 


A Petition of the inhabitants and bur- 
gesses of the loyal town and borough of 
Flint, was also presented ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners beg leave most 
gratefully to acknowledge the blessings 
they now receive under the glorious con- 
stitution, in Church and State, by which 
they are governed, and humbly imploring 
for a blessed continuance of the same, and 
with every deference to the better opinion 
of the House, they beg to state their de- 
cided hostility to any concession to the 
Catholic Claims, which cannot be granted 
without including the ful! and unequivocal 
sense of the sacred oath which our most 
gracious sovereign took at his coronation.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION FROM IpswicH IN FAVOUR OF 
THE CLarms OF THE Roman Catnotics.] 
Mr. Whitbread presented a Petition of 
the portmen of the borough of Ipswich, in 
special assembly convened ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners beg leave to ap- 
proach the House with sentiments very 
diferent from those which they under- 
stand to have elsewhere prevailed in the 
body corporate of which they form a con- 
stituent and essential member ; and that, 
impressed with the deep and firm convic- 
tion that all civil restrictions on account of 
religious opinions are in themselves evils, 
and, except when indispensable for the 
Prevention of greater evils, as unwise in 
Point of policy as they are unjust in prin- 
ciple, and repugnant to the comprehensive 
spirit of Christian charity ; fully satisfied 
loo, on the maturest reflection, that, by the 
gradual change which has insensibly 
taken place in the temper and feelings of 
those who profess the Roman Catholic 
faith, the prostrate condition of the Papal 
Power, the extinction of all adverse pre- 
lensions to the crown of these realms in 
every adherent to that power, and the in- 
Corporation of the Irish with the British 
Parliament, all reasonable grounds for 


East India Company’s Charter. 
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continuing such restrictions on our Roman 
Catholic brethren are effectually removed ; 
restrictions which, if suffered to remain in 
the present condition of things, can have 
no other effect than to generate that very 
discontent and disaffection against which, 
if such dispositions really existed, they 
would form a most ineffectual guard ; and 
that the petitioners do most humbly, but 
earnestly, beseech the House to take the 
claims of this very numerous class of our 
fellow citizens into their immediate consi- 
deration, and, by the the entire abolition 
of such disqualifications, to begin the great 
work of uniting all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, of whatever religious denomina- 
tion, in one common and _ indissoluble 
bond of interest and sympathy, an object 
eminently desirable even in the most 
peaceable and prosperous times, but which 
in the present awful crisis cannot, the pe- 
titioners humbly conceive, be purchased 
by too large a sacrifice of prejudice and 
error.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the Peti- 
tion was signed by six names, courtmen 
of Ipswich. The whole number of these 
courtmen was twelve, two of whom were 
disqualified from taking a part on the sub- 
ject. Of the remaining ten, six had 
signed this Petition, which, from the libe- 
tality of the sentiments expressed init, he 
was proud to present. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
oF THE East Inp1a Company’s CHarTER— 
FRON THE Mercuants, &c. oF Brip.inc- 
TON—THE MacisTRATEs OF PAisLEY—THE 
SHIP-BUILDERS OF WHITBY—AND THE 
Mercnuants, &c. oF BirMincGHaM.} A 
Petition of the merchants, ship-owners, 
and other inhabitants of Bridlington, 
was presented ; setting forth, 

«< That as it is presumed the approach- 
ing expiration of the E. I. Company’s 
charter will soon occupy the attention of 
the House, the petitioners beg leave re- 
spectfully to state their hopes and wishes 
on that important subject ; and that they 
are fully persuaded that if the trade to the 
British dominions in India, and to the im- 
mense and populous countries included in 
the charter, were laid open to the skill, in- 
dustry and capital of private merchants, 
it would be conducted with a degree of 
energy and economy which a large pub- 
li¢ body is incapable of exercising, new 
channels of commerce would be disco- 
vered, the consumption of our manufac- 
tures extended, and our shipping increased, 
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to which the agents of the E. I. Company 
have so frequently exposed themselves ; 
and that, if any difficulty should be found 
to arise in the collection of the revenue 
upon teas, or other ad valorem articles at 
the out-ports, the petitioners place re- 
liance on the wisdom of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, and on the efficiency of the 
custom-house establishment, effectually to 
remedy any difficulties of this nature, and 
thus will the revenues of the United King- 
dom be increased in proportion to the in- 
crease of its trade; and that the petitioners 
do therefore humbly and earnestly pray, 
that the House will not suffer any renewal 
of a commercial monopoly to be granted 
to the E. I. Company, but that they will 
be pleased to provide that all British sub- 
jects shall have the liberty of trading to 
India, China, and all the countries of the 
east, from any bonded port of the United 
Kingdom, or from any other ports in the 
world, that it may suit their purposes to 
touch at, free from any obstructions, con- 
troul, or influence whatsoever, on the part 
of the East India Company.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Breach OF THE Act oF UNION WITH 
Irevanv.} Sir John Newport asked, whe- 
ther the hon. Secretary for Ireland meant 
to bring forward to-morrow the measure, 
of which notice had been given, to pro- 
hibit the exportation of Starch from Ire- 
land? the answer to which question would 
determine, whether he should bring for- 
ward some resolutions concerning the Act 
of Union with Ireland, which he con- 
ceived would be violated by that mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Peel having answered in the affir- 
mative, 

Sir J. Newport said, that by an article 
in the act alluded to, it was enacted, that 
after the first day of January, 1801, all 
bounties on, and prohibitions of, any ex- 
ports from one of the United Kingdoms to 
the other, should cease and determine. 
This solemn agreement between the two 
countries, he contended, should not be 
departed from on account of any tempo- 
rary expedients. If it were once departed 
from, how could the people of Ireland, 
who only returned one-sixth of the mem- 
bers of that House, be secure against any 
encroachments? In proposing what he had 
to propose, he was actuated by no other 
wish than that of preserving harmony be- 
tween the two kingdoms ; but he felt that 
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would be to mete out equal justice betwee 
them. Because it was found convenien 
to prohibit the manufacture of an article 
in England, it would follow, according to 
the principles of the Bill he alluded to, 
that the exportation of it should be pro. 
hibited in Ireland. In the case of the 
distillery prohibitions, there was a plea 
set up that there was a dissonance in the 
different parts of the Act of Union on th 
subject: in this case, however, no such 
reason could be adduced. He did no 
conceive that the hon. Secretary had any 
deliberate intention of violating the Act 
of Union, but that the measure proposed 
was a violation of a main article of it, was 
evident. The commercial advantages 
which Ireland possessed, she was entitled 
to as a right, as she had in return given up 
her independent legislature. If the Act 
of Union was constantly to be violated, it 
would be better to secure the harmony 
between the two countries, by: restoring 
to Ireland an independent legislature, 
—To prevent the unhappy consequences 
which would result from the infractions 
of the Act in question, he should propose 
two Resolutions: 1. “ That, by the 6th 
article of the Act of Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is enacted, that, 
from the Ist of January, 1801, all prohibie 
tions and bounties on the export of articles 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
either country to the other, shall cease 
and determine; and that the said articles 
shall thenceforth be exported from one 
country to the other without any duty on 
such export :—2. That the above exemp- 
tion from prohibition caunot be altered ot 
infringed upon without a manifest viole 
tion of the compact then entered into be 
tween the several parliaments of the two 
parts of the now United Kingdom.” 
Mr. Peel rose to explain his reasons for 
giving the notice of the measure in que 
tion. In the beginning of the sessiol, 
when notice had been given of the cont 
nuance of the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture of starch from articles of food, he had 
given notice to the manufacturers of starch 
in Ireland, that a similar measure would 
be extended to that country. Represent 
tations, however, were made by them, 
that as that article was employed to 2 
considerable extent in the manufacture 
linen, the prohibition of the starch man 
facture would seriously affect that of the 
staple commodity of Ireland, This, 
reference to the linen manufactures 
turned oat to be founded in fact, in com 
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sequence of which, and of a memorial with 
numerous signatures from the north of 
Ireland, the government was induced to 
abandon it. It was true, as had been 
stated by the right hon. baronet, that he 
had no intention to violate the Act of 
Union, as the measure which he had to 
propose was solely for the benefit of the 
country which possessed the least namber 
of representatives. But would it be quite 
fair to allow the Irish manufacturer to 
supply that article to this country, which 
‘British manufacturers were prohibited 
from supplying ?—The hon. gentlemanthen 
referred to an article of the Act of Union, 
which he conceived justified the prohi- 
bition, by which it was provided, that the 
enactment above mentioned, should not 
affect the regulation of the exportation of 
corn flour, of which latter article starch 
was exclusively manufactared. He con- 
cluded by moving the previous question. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he should have 
no objection to the previous question being 
moved, as he thought the subject might 
be better discussed when the Bill was 
brought forward. As to the construction 
which had been put on the article respect- 
ing the export of flour, &c. it would not 
bear examination, for it would be easily 
perceived to what extent such an expla- 
nation might be-carried. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the measure of which his right hon. friend 
had given notice, was wholly in favour of 
Ireland. Great Britain laboured under 
two prohibitions ; for while no starch was 
permitted to be manufactured, it was im- 
possible to export any ; while Ireland was 
not prohibited from manufacturing, -but 
only from exporting. If this measure were 
not adopted, the prohibition of the manu- 
facture in Great Britain would be nuga- 
tory; as the British merchants might carry 
on the manufacture in Ireland with British 
grain, and import the produce into this 
country. He contended that the clause 
as to the export of grain, &c. applied to 
starch, as the House had sanctioned the 
application of it to spirits. 

Sir John Newport replied. By the ex- 
planation which had been given of the 
article concerning grain, the Act of Union 
might be rendered entirely null. He 
appealed to the House, whether this clause 

ad been applied to spirits, as in that dis- 
cussion an entirely different plea had been 
setup. Alive as he was to the interests 
of the linen manufacture, he was per- 


suaded that if one infrin ment was suf- 
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fered on the Act of Union, pleas would 
never be wanting for any infraction of it. 
The bond lay before them; it was tothe 
litera scripta of the bond, and to the mean- 
ing which had been attributed to it by 
its proposers, and not the glosses now put 
on it, that he should appeal. He had no 
objection to the discussion coming on at a 
future time, but he had thought it better 
to oppose the measure in limine, which 
opposition being recorded, he should not 
divide the House.—The previous question 
was then put and carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 11. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
or THE East Inp1a Company’s CHarTER 
—From THE City or Lonpon—RutHer- 
GLEN — SHROPSHIRE —-AND LANCASTER. J 
A Petition of the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of London, in common 
council assembled, was read; setting 
forth, 

«« That the petitioners, deeply impress- 
ed with the necessity of supporting the 
interests and prosperity of the city and 
port of London, view with the most se- 
rious concern the communication made 
on the 4th day of January last, by the 
president of the board of commmissioners 
for the affairs of India, to the chairman 
and deputy chairman of the E. Il. Com- 
pany, which, in consequence of the late 
correspondence and negociation for the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, states 
that the ministers of the Prince Regent, 
consistently with their sense of public 
duty, can submit no arrangement to par- 
liament that does not include an extension 
of the import trade; and that this propos- 
ed extension of the import trade to the 
outports appears to the petitioners not 
only contrary to the wise system and long 
recognized principles of policy with re- 
spect to our Asiatic. possessions which 
have been uniformly pursued by former ad- 
ministrations, and more especially by his 
Majesty’s ministers in 1793, when the E. 
I. Company’s charter was renewed, but 
seems, under every circumstance of poli- 
tical commercial and financial considera- 
tion, likely to be attended with results 
highly injurious to the true interests of the 
country at large ; and that it appears to 
the petitioners that the East India Come 
pany, throughout the whole of its progress 
to its present state, has been supported 
strengthened and invigorated by a grand 

(2 F) 
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vital principle of indissoluble: connection 
between its government and trade; and 
that to break asunder this connection would 
imminently endanger, if not totally des- 
troy, the government, the territorial wealth, 
and the trade of India; and that the peti- 
tioners feel themselves called upon to ex- 
press their conviction that, were the Indian 
trade extended to the outports, it would 
only contribute to excite a wild and fruit- 
less spirit of speculation, affording neither 
proper channels and markets for the diffu- 
sion and sale of British manufactures, nor 
an increase of commodities in return pro- 
fitable to the merchant, and beneficial to 
the community ; whilst the many and ob- 
vious facilities held out to smuggling 
would, by the introduction of prohibited 
goods, depreciate our native productions, 
and impair the best sources of our national 
industry and opulence ; and that the pro- 
posed extension would, if carried into ef- 
fect, inevitably produce the most ruinous 
consequences to the commercial and local 
interests of the city and port of London, 
by diminishing the means, and drying up 
the springs of industry, which have hi- 
therto afforded occupation and support to 
a vast proportion of the national popula- 
tion; and that it would most materially 
injure, if not altogether ruin, the various 
and very considerable establishments now 
formed, consisting of docks, manufaetories, 
warehouses, storehouses, and other useful 
buildings, constructed at an immense ex- 
pence both in the city of London and on 
the banks of the Thames, which, during 
the continued pressure of war, and the 
most trying periods of public distress and 
embarrassment, have supplied with em- 
ployment many thousands of workmen, 
artificers, artisans, and labourers, and af- 
forded to their numerous families the cer- 
tain means of subsistence ; and that, con- 
sidering the measure as connected with 
the public revenue, to which the city of 
London so very largely contributes, and 
thereby in a great degree upholds the 
honour and credit of the country, the pe- 
titioners cannot view the proposed exten- 
sion without alarming apprehensions of 
encreased expence and difficulties in the 
collection of the import duties; which 
being at present limited to one point, and 
collected in an easy expeditious and cer- 
tain way, almost without expence, would 
be then split divided and subdivided, so as 
to become embarrassed slow and precarious 
in the receipts, and attended with an 
enormous disbursement in the mode of 
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collecting ; and that it appears to the 
petitioners, from a consideration of the 


internal state of India, as well as from the 


experience of the private trade which hag 
been, and continues to be allowed, that it 
is impracticable in any material degree to 
augment the import of profitable commo. 
dities from, or the export of British manu. 
factures to India: and that the petitioners 
feel it their indispensible duty to express 
their firm conviction, that however detri. 
mental such extension would prove to the 
city and port of London, it could not but 
prove still more so to the mercantile and 
manufacturing branches connected with 
the outports, and terminate in the certain 
disappointment of their present hopes and 
expectations; and that, with respect to 
the export trade, as many thousands of 
artificers, with their families, would be in 
danger of extreme distress and misery, in 
proportion as they would be deprived of 
employment by its removal from the port 
of London, the petitioners humbly beg 
leave to state that it is of the highest im 
portance to the city and port of London 
that the export ersile to India and China 
should continue to be carried on as here- 
tofore; and that the interests of the E. 1, 
Company appear to the petitioners to be 
so interwoven with the political and com: 
mercial system of the British empire as to 
excite in their minds the most serious ap- 
prehensions that extreme danger will arise 
to the constitution, in case of the dissolu- 
tion of that body, from the transfer of the 
Indian patronage to the crown, which is 
to be dreaded in the event of the threats 
ened separation of the government and 
commerce of India taking place; 
praying, that on any renewal of the B. i, 
Company’s Charter, the trade to and from 
India and China may be continued ‘exclt- 
sively to the port of London, and that the 
petitioners may be heard, by their coum 
sel and agents, in support of the prayer 0 
their Petition.” 


A Petition of the magistrates and com- 
mon council of the burgh of Rutherglen, 
in council assembled, was also presented ; 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, with great defe- 
rence to the House, conceive it to be 
the right of all British subjects to have @ 
free trade to India, China, and the other 
countries to the eastward of the Cape 
Good Hope, and they‘are bold enough 1 
say, that the exclusive privilege to this 
trade in favour of a particular class of inv 
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dividuals has been, and must be, attended 
with prejudicial consequences to the com- 
merce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, the more especially as it has 
been allowed to foreign states at amity 
with his Majesty, and denied to British 
subjects; and that, among many other 

owerful reasons why this trade ought to 
be allowed to all British subjects, the pe- 
titioners are humbly of opinion, by it the 
peace of the community might be thereby 
secured by affording full work and fair 
wages to the operative Classes, to secure 
whose comfort, and to render whom con- 
tented with their situation, is of the very 
highest importance to the state ; and pray- 
ing, that no exclusive grant may be given 
to the trade, to the eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope; and that the commerce 
with those countries may not be confined 
toany particular port in the United King- 
dom, but that the House will restore to 
British subjects those commercial privi- 
leges to which they have an undoubted 
tight.” 


A Petition of the iron-masters, proprie- 
iors of the principal iron-works in Shrop- 
shire, was also presented ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners beg leave to re- 
present tothe House, that though they 
are fully sensible that it is a duty incum- 
bent upon every subject of these realms to 
submit, and the petitioners are willing 
cheerfully to submit to every commercial 
regulation and restriction by which the 
welfare of the state is essentially promoted, 
yet they apprehend, and beg leave to state, 
that the principle of restraining the subjects 
ofthese realms from trading with foreign 
nations and our distant possessions, by grant- 
ing an exclusive exercise of that right to a 
chartered company, is so far from being 
essential to the welfare of the state, that it 
in itself is an obstacle to the increase of 
our commercial intercourse with those fo- 
reign nations and distant possessions ; and 
that the principle of conducting trade with 
foreign nations and distant possessions by 
means of a chartered company, tends to 
Increase the price paid by them for the 
transport of our manufactures, and to en- 
hance that which we pay for their pro- 
duce, and thereby, instead of , being a be- 
efit to this country, is an injury, and con- 
sequently an injustice to both; and that 
the petitioners presented a petition to the 
House in the last session of parliament, 
Praying that the charter of the E. I. Com 
pany may be abolished, and that from the 
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many important facts which have been 
disclosed, in the discussions which have 
since taken place on the subject of the said 
charter, the petitioners are more than ever 
convinced that a renewal thereof would 
not only be impolitic in a national point of 
view, but deeply injurious to the mercan- 
tile interest of these kingdoms; and pray- 
ing, that, if possible, the exclusive charter 
of the E. I. Company may not be renewed, 
or that if from circumstances, not within 
the knowledge of the petitioners, it should 
appear to the House necessary to concede 
to the Company the exclusive privilege of 
trading to some particular nation situated 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, suchcon- 
cession may be as limited as the nature of 
the case will admit: and the petitioners 
earnestly intreat of the House, so in its 
wisdom to protect the rights of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, as that they may not be 
restricted from a free intercourse with our 
Indian possessions, nor without absolute 
necessity from trading with any of those 
nations which are situated beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope.” 


A Petition of the merchants, ship- 
owners, and others interested in the trade 
of the town of Lancaster, was also pre- 
sented ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners, impressed with 
the belief that the policy which has so 
long confined the commerce of India, 
China, and other countries eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, by charter of monopoly 
granted to the E. I. Company, is not cal- 
culated to give to the nation at large 
those advantages which would result from 
a free intercourse with them ; and that, 
in addressing themselves to the House, 
they venture, with the most respectful 
confidence, to maintain that the interests 
of this great empire will be importantly 
benefited by a free trade with the coun- 
tries in question; and that a continued 
exclusion from them will be attended 
with prejudicial consequences ; and that, 
in opposition to the principles of justice 
and sound policy, this intercourse has 
been allowed to foreign states at amity 
with his Majesty, while it has been de- 
nied to his own subjects, and, as in the 
case of the United States of America, has 
greatly contributed to weaken the re- 
sources of this country, and to strengthen 
those of the enemy ; and that, at a time 
when it is of the utmost importance to 
give the people of the United Kingdom 
all the advantages of their skill, industry, 
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and capital, when the prosecutidn of an 
expensive war renders it necessary to 
adopt every means for augmenting the re- 
venue, and when the prosperity of the 
nation requires so much the maintenance 
of its naval superiority by encouraging a 
nursery for seamen, it becomes indispen- 
sably requisite to open every legitimate 
channel of commerce ; and that the sys- 
tem which has hitherto confined the E. 
I. trade tothe port of London, is con- 
trary to the equal rights of British sub- 
jects, and to those principles of justice and 
liberal policy by which the legislature is 
directed ; and that it cannot be necessary, 
because it has been completely proved 
that the revenue is as well secured, and 
collected with as much ease and safety, 
at the out-ports, as at the port of London; 
and that the extent of coast in the King’s 
channel admits of facilities for smuggling 
which do not exist at the out-ports ; ‘and 
praying, that no exclusive grant be given 
to trade with the countries to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, or to any part 
thereof, and that this commerce may be 
extended to every port in which the Ware- 
housing Act of the 43d of the King has been 
acted upon, and that the House will, in its 
wisdom, adopt such measures as will se- 
cure the rights and privileges to which 
the petitioners, as British subjects, possess 
an unquestionable claim, and which are 
eminently calculated to promote the 
welfare and interests of the country at 
large.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman CatHotics —Frrom THE ARCH- 
DEACON AND CLERGY oF Bato aND WELLS 
—Mayor, &c. oF St. ALBANS—ARCH- 
DEACON, &c. oF St. ALBANS—ARCHDEACON 
aND CLERGY oF SUFFOLK—ARCHDEACON 
AND Ciercy or SupBuRY—CLERGY oF 
CARMARTHEN, CAKDIGAN, AND Brecon— 
ARCHDEACON AND CLERGY OF WINCHES- 
TER—Baiuirrs, &c. or [pswich—INHABI- 
TANTS OF ANGLESEY—ARCHDEACON, &cC. 
or CotcHEstTER—ARCHDEACON AND CLERGY 
or Lincorn—Dean anv Cuarter oF Wor- 
CESTER—GENTRY, CLERGY, &c. or Hanc- 
Werst—anp tHE Mayor, &c. or Har- 
wicu.} <A Petition of the archdeacons 
and clergy of the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, was presented ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners have witnessed 
with considerable apprehension the re- 
cent attempts made to extend the con- 
cessions already yielded to Papists, by 
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granting to them privileges from which 
they have hitherto been legaliy debarred; 
and that they humbly beg leave to state, 
that they do not entertain personal prejy. 
dices against any individuals, or againstany 
community, on account of dissent from the 
established religion, nor are they desirous 
of abridging the liberty of conscience én. 
joyed by all persons dissenting from the 
doctrines and discipline of the established 
Church, but they cannot contemplate 
without additional alarm the preparations 
openly made to promote the revival of 
Popery, and the arguments advanced in 
support of what are called the Catholic 
Claims, claims openly avowed, by the 
Popish prelates and their clergy, to con- 
sist in a perfect equality with Protestants 
in every political privilege; and they 
humbly beg leave farther to state, that, if 
the indulgencies sought by persons of the 
Romish communion were questions of 
mere political expediency, they should 
rejoice in any boon safely conferred on 
them by the State; but, as faithful mi- 
nisters of the Church of England, they 
cannot consider the predominance of Po- 
!pery over Protestantism, in an integral 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, as a mere 
question of political expediency ; and 
they should deem such an event nothing 
less than the harbinger of the downfall of 
the Church of England; and that they 
presume not to insinuate that the wisdom 
of parliament cannot grant such indul 
gences as may gratify the reasonable Pe- 
titions of our Roman Catholic brethren, 
but they confidently hope that those 
indulgences will be thoroughly con 
} sistent with the constitution, as settled in 
1688, with the Protestant succession, and 
with the Act of Settlement on which the 
right of the august House of Brunswick 
to the crown is founded, and also with 
the perfect security and integrity of that 
pure and apostolical Church by Divine 
Providence established in these realms. 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, re 
corder, burgesses, clergy, and principal 
inhabitants, of the borough of St. Alban, 
was also presénted ; setting forth, — 

_« That the petitioners observe with the 
utmost solicitude and alarm the assiduous 
efforts of the Roman Catholics to obtain 
admission to all places of political power 
and trust, both civil and military, and to 
the unlimited exercise of legislative func 
tions-; and that it is with feelings of un- 
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blessings of religious toleration, as ex- 
tended to their fellow-subjects of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and the removal of 
all the disabilities affecting their property 
and personal rights, but they feel it anim- 
perious duty, not only to themselves but 
to posterity, now to resist their persever- 
ing endeavours, notwithstanding the large 
and important privileges already conceded 
to them, to acquire possession of political 
influence and power, in direct violation 
ofall the principles of the Revolution, and 
allthe subsequent laws, which have se- 
cued such privileges only to those of 
the Protestant establishment ; and that, 
confiding in the wisdom of the legis- 
hture, they have hitherto refrained 
from petitioning the House against the 
Claims of the Roman Catholics, so re- 
peatedly and incessantly urged; but such 
lence having been misconstrued into a 
cit approbation of the measure, the pe- 
titioners feel anxious to record their fullest 
B exviction of the danger of such conces- 
tions, which, as they conceive, can only 
be granted by an abandonment of that 
constitutional principle on which the se- 
cutity of the Protestant establishment and 
the right of the throne is founded ; and 
the petitioners therefore humbly implore 
the House, the guardians and protectors 
of their liberties, both civil and religious, 
to become the opponents of every mea- 
wre that may give political ability to the 
Roman Catholics to undermine the basis 
ifthe British constitution, and that it may 
bestill transmitted, with all its blessings 
and privileges, unimpaired to their pos- 
terity.”? 


A Petition of the archdeacon and 
ergy of the archdeaconry of Saint Al- 
ban, was also presented ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners contemplate with 
the liveliest satisfaction that full and 
ual toleration extended by the British 
government to all its subjects in matters 
fteligion, by which provision the pri- 
Mle privilege of conscience is exempt, as 
‘ought to be, from human limitation or 
“ntroul,- and the public acts and profes- 
tlons of men in those respects are liable to 
M0 restraints but such as are deemed ne- 
tessary for the safety, peace, and welfare, 
of the whole community ; and that the 
Mitioners entertain the most earnest 
Wish that every subject in the British em- 
= should be free to share in civil bene- 
and be affected by no incapacity for 
Hace or power, except where the security 
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and welfare of the State may require the 
continuance of such restraints as have 
been deemed necessary by the judgment 
of the legislature, on which ground it is 
that they humbly conceive the present 
claims of the Roman Catholics of this 
realm to be inadmissible; and that the 
petitioners, in this last expression of their 
sentiments, do not regret the several acts 
of indulgence which have been succes- 
sively conceded to this body of their 
countrymen and fellow Christians, so well 
calculated, as such favours have been, to 
conciliate and gatisfy the minds of those 
who stand unhappily divided from us, in 
communion ; and that if the members of 
the Church of Rome in this land, by any 
overt acts of an hostile nature to the State 
have forfeited at any time the right to full 
and perfect toleration, the petitioners see 
with pleasure the restitution of such right, 
judging that the government in its wisdom 
has found it safe to remove those restraints, 
which were only warranted by the neces- 
sary care and preservation of the public 
weal ; they likewise hope and trust that 
every further favour and indulgence may 
be granted, so far as can be consistent 
with the safety of the State, and of course 
with the security of the Protestant esta- 
blishment, with which the dearest inte- 
rests of the State are interwoven, but they 
are persuaded that an equal participation 
of the legislative power cannot safely be 
thrown open to a body of Christians, 
whose avowed and unalterable principles, 
founded on the decisions of a Charch 
which calls itself infallible, are hostile to 
the civil supremacy in this realm, as 
extended over all persons and all causes ; 
such a privilege, enlarged to men whose 
consciences are subject to an arbitrary 
power without the realm, and operating 
as it must do very frequently in mixed 
cases, tends directly to subvert‘the British 
constitution bequeathed to us by our an- 
cestors, and settled in its fundamental 
laws and public declarations; and that 
the petitioners humbly apprehend that no 
just claim to civil rights against existing 
laws so framed, can be competent to any 
body of men, much less to a manifest mi- 
nority ; and that the petitioners, with re- 
ference to this branch of the question 
which relates to numbers, feel sensibly for 
that part of, the British empire where the 
numbers of those whose claims are now 
put forward, preponderate in a great de- 
gree; the petitioners are therefore led to 
wish most. earnestly for any improve- 
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ment of their circumstances which the 
case admits, but they cannot but observe 
that the British laws and constitution are 
planned for the safety of the whole, and 
more especially in these two following re- 
spects—that no foreign head shall have 
authority or jurisdiction of what kind so- 
ever in this realm ;—and that the Protes- 
tant establishment and Protestant ascen- 
dancy, the main bulwark of our integrity 
in matters of religion and of our liberties 
and well-being as a people, shall be pre- 
served inviolable ; and that the petitioners 
should view, with equal apprehension and 
anxiety, any disposition to separate the 
civil and religious interests of the realm, 
the consequence of which would not only 
be the ruin of the present ecclesiastical 
establishment of the Church of England, 
but the overthrow of all peace and con- 
cord among Christians, as subsisting in 
one land or nation; upon this account the 
petitioners view with astonishment the 
attempts of those who would represent 
this whole question as exclusively politi- 
cal, and humbly crave leave to, express 
their sense, at this juncture, of the danger 
of yielding to those claims which admit 
not of the common pledges which are now 
required from all those who share in the 
legislative branches of authority.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon of Suffolk, 
and of the clergy, was also presented ; 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners view, with in- 
creasing concern and alarm, the repeated 
and persevering efforts of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the United Kingdom, to obtain 
from the legislature an elevation to a de- 
gree of political power which, in the 
humble opinion of the petitioners, cannot 
be granted them without the mostimminent 
danger to the constitution both in Church 
and State; and that the petitioners feel 
they would be guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, were they longer to defer express- 
ing, in the most unequivocal but respectful 
manner, not only that firm and zealous 
attachment to the Church, of which they 
are ministers, springing from the belief that 
its doctrines are scriptural, and its ordi- 
nances apostolical, for which they claim 
credit from the House and their country, but 
also their full persuasion that, with the pre- 
servation of the Church, the best interests of 
true religion, as well as the stability of the 
monarchy, and consequent happiness and 
prosperity of the people, are most inti- 





mately and indeed inseparably connected ; 
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but great as is their confidence in th 
purity of the Church, as by law estab. 
lished, the petitioners contemplate, with 
unfeigned satisfaction, the complete and 
unrestrained exercise of their religion, 
granted to all who unhappily separat 
from her communion, and they humbly 
conceive that Roman Catholics, in com 
mon with all Protestant dissenters, enjoy 
this toleration in the most ample manner; 
and that the petitioners, therefore, mos 
earnestly implore the House, not to relax 
those salutary regulations in the instance 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, to which all Protestants are at 
this time compelled to submit, nor tore. 
move those guards and fences which have 
been so wisely planted round the venerable 
fabric of the united Church of England 
and Ireland, cemented in the blood of its 
martyrs, unless parliament shall, in its 
wisdom, provide other means of security, 
which the petitioners have never yet seen 
detailed, that may prove a support and 
defence equally permanent and solid.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon and clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Sudbury, in the 
county of Suffolk, was also presented; 
setting forth, 

‘«¢ That the petitioners, impressed with 
a just regard for the Church of which they 
are ministers, and duly grateful for the 
peace and tranquillity it has so long en- 
joyed, feel increasing alarm and appre- 
hension at the claims and _ persevering 
efforts of the Roman Catholics of the 
United Kingdom to obtain from the legis- 
lature an elevation. to political power, 
which, in the humble opinion of the petl- 
tioners, appears incompatible with the 
maintenance of the reformed religion and 
the security of the Protestant succession 
in these realms; and that the petitioners 
feel themselves compelled by their duty, 
on a comparison of the extent and object 
of these claims with the principles. 
policy of those who make them, to expres 
strongly, but with all respect and deference, 
their sense of such dangerous demands 
conceiving that in reason and prudence 
power cannot be confided to persons who 
are under the dominion of an influence 
hostile to the establishment, the pe 
tioners, at the same time, confiding in the 
scriptural and apostolical excellence ° 
that Church of which they are members 
contemplate, with unfeigned satisfactioy 
the complete and unrestrained exercise ° 
their religion, granted to all who disses! 
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and separate from her communion, and 
they humbly conceive that Roman Ca- 
tholics enjoy this toleration in common 
with them in the most ample manner ; and 
that, fully persuaded the best interests of 
religion, as well as the stability of the 
monarchy, and the prosperity of the 
people, are intimately and inseparably 
connected with the preservation of the 
reformed Protestant Church, and having 
experienced the efficacy of the laws so 
wisely enacted by our ancestors as a guard 
an! protection, the petitioners humbly 
and most earnestly implore the House not 
to relax those salutary regulations, nor to 
remove those ‘fences planted round the 
venerable fabric of the united Church of 
England and Ireland, and cemented in the 
blood of its martyrs; and that, influenced 
by these considerations, the petitioners, 
with-all humility and respect, offer this 
expression of their sentiments to the 
House, confidently trusting that on an 
occasion in which the interests of the re- 
formed religion are so vitally concerned, 
the voice of its ministers will not be dis- 
regarded, and that, in the wisdom of the 
Howse, they will adopt such measures as 
willbest maintain the Protestant ascen- 
dancy in Church and State, and give sta- 
bility and permanence to the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the country.” 


Three Petitions—of the clergy of the 
achdeaconries of Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
and Brecon, in the diocese of Saint David 
~—were also presented ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners having heard 
with great anxiety of the renewed exer- 
tions which our Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects are making for the abolition of all 
those tests which our forefathers judged to 
be necessary for the security of the Pro- 
testant establishment in Church and State, 
ad being impressed with a deep convic- 
lon of the inestimable value of the Pro- 
stant religion, as professed by the 
Chorch of Kingland ; which they. esteem 
‘be not less valuable to us than to our 
forefathers, who established it, and being, 
moreover, fully persuaded that the cor- 
"iptions of Popery, which our pious and 
Venerable reformers laboured to eradicate, 
ind resisted unto death, have not changed 
their character, but are equally inimical 
national liberty. and to the Protestant 
faith, do humbly pray that the House will 
Nt remove any restrictions which are 
“sential to the security of the Established 

uch and -Protestant succession, nor 
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grant any concessions which may in any 
way endanger the blessings of the Re- 
formation.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon and clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Winchester, was 
also presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, while they in all 
humility submit to the House their serious 
apprehensions of the dangerous conse- 
quences of conceding to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the United Kingdom their claims 
of a total repeal of those statutes which 
preclude them from offices of trust and 
power, at the same time anxiously disavow 
every degree of intolerance, or any un- 
charitable wish to controul or abridge, 
either with regard to our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects, or to Christians of any 
other persuasion dissenting from our 
Church, the freest profession of those opi- 
nions, or the most unrestricted exercise of 
that worship which their conscience ap- 
proves ; and that they. however conceive 
that at no period in the annals of Chris- 
tianity was this liberty more fully and 
perfectly enjoyed by those of, every 
Christian persuasion within the United 
Kingdom than at the present moment in 
which we live; and these inestimable ad- 
vantages the petitioners humbly think 
themselves warranted in attributing, in 
great measure, to the ascendency of a 
mild and tolerant establishment, protected 
by those enactments of which an entire 
and unqualified repeal is now required ; 
and praying, that those safeguards which 
our Protestant ancestors, men eminently 
distinguished by their legislative pru- 
dence, and their zealous attachment to 
the true principles of civil and religious 
liberty, delivered down to us, and which 
appear to be still necessary to the protec- 
tion of our constitution in Church and 
State, to the security of the Protestant 
succession in the illustrious House of Ha- 
nover, and to the interests of the Protes- 
tant religion in the United Kingdom, 
may, by the wisdom of the House, be pres, 
served, so that all the blessings experi« 
mentally resulting from them for more 
than a century past may be, under the 
favour of Divine Providence, transmitted 
unimpaired to the latest posterity.” 


A Petition of the bailiffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty, of Ipswich, in great court 
assembled, was also presented; setting 


| forth, 


« That the petitioners, actuated by no 
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sentiments of hostility towards their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow subjects, and unin- 
fluenced by any wish to restrain the free 
exercise of religious opinions, yet view 
with the most serious alarm, the efforts 
now making to extend the indulgences 
already granted to Papists, by conferring 
upon them political privileges from which 
they have hitherto been legally debarred ; 
and that the petitioners, with a deference 
befitting an appeal to the deliberative 
wisdom of parliament, beg permission re- 
spectfully to state their conscientious per- 
suasion, that the repeal of those laws, on 
which the remaining Catholic disabilities 
are founded, is inconsistent with the spirit 
and safety of the British constitution, in- 
asmuch, as in the honest judgment of the 
petitioners, the restrictions now sought to 
be abolished have essentially contributed 
to the preservation of those civil and reli- 
gious institutions under which this nation 
has attained to an envied elevation of po- 
litical prosperity ; and they therefore 
earnestly implore the House, not to relax 
in the maintenance of those ancient and 
tried securities, which Jong experience 
has proved to be the surest bulwarks of 
this Protestant Church and State, and for 
the continuance of which it is their firm 
belief, that as valid reasons now exist as 
when they were first devised by the pro- 
vident wisdom of our ancestors.” 


A Petition of the gentlemen clergy and 
other inhabitants of the county of Angle- 
sey, was also presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, deeply as they 
are impressed with a just abhorrence of all 
persecution for difference of opinion in 
faith or practice, and justly as they. exult 
in being members of a national church 

. which has ever shown tenderness to scru- 
pulous consciences in the exercise of reli- 
gion, do nevertheless humbly conceive the 
preservation of that Church, as by law esta- 
blished, to be their primary and bounden 
duty ; and that the petitioners rejoiced 
in the relief granted by the Act ofthe 31st 
of his present Majesty to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, but lament,that, instead 
of the gratitude and contentment which 
that measure was calculated to produce, 
it has encouraged them to advance claims 
manifestly subversive of the Protestant 
establishment; it therefore becomes the 
duty of the petitioners, and they do most 
humbly pray, that the House, in any mea- 
sures which in its wisdom it may adopt 


for the farther relief of the Roman Catho- 
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lics of Ireland, will take especial care tha 
those measures be so framed as to preserve 
that constitution, civil and religious, which 
the petitioners have received from. their 
ancestors, and which it is their anxioy 
wish to transmit unimpaired to their po. 
terity.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon, clergy, 
and laity of the archdeaconry of Col. 
chester, was also presented ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners bave viewel, 
with a great degree of anxiety and jp. 
terest, the discussions which have from 
time to time engaged the attention of the 
House upon certain claims preferred by 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects of 
this United Kingdom, and have seen with 
increased solicitude these claims urged 
upon the House with additional con 
fidence on the part of the claimants; and 
that the petitioners, sincere friends to. 
ligious toleration, and faithfully united in 
the bonds of Christian charity to all their 
fellow subjects, howevey differing from 
them in religious opinion, have, among 
the many preferences which they hare 
conscientiously given to the established 
Church of these realms, not admired it the 
least for its mild ascendancy over thos 
who dissent from it, for its Christian tem- 
per on all occasions towards them, and 
for its uniform moderation ; and that, in- 
fluenced by these sentiments, and relying 
with a confidence, which they trust wil 
never be disappointed, on the wisdom of 
the House, the petitioners have hitherto 
forborn to express their apprehensions on 
this very important subject, but conceiving 
from the measures they have observed, 
and from the exertions which have beeo 
adopted, that the same claims may S00! 
be pressed with new energy upon the 
House, they feel it their bounden duly 
humbly to submit to the House, that, i 
their sincere and conscientious opinicl, 
these claims cannot be conceded in the 
unlimited and unrestricted application in 
which the petitioners understand they 
have been made, without danger in thei 
immediate effects, and still more in whi 
the petitioners conceive would be thet 
unavoidable consequences to: that col 
stitution in Church and State for which 
our forefathers in their wisdom se — 
ously, and happily for us, so success] 
contended, and by which, under we 
‘mercy and protection of Divine *™ 
vidence, this country: has been 
toa state of strength and prosperity 
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19) 
vied by other nations, and enjoyed by 
none; and that, were the disabilities and 
disqualifications of the petitioners’ fellow 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion such as would affect their liberty 
of conscience, their free exercise of reli- 

ious worship, or, any of those privileges 
which are essential to the happiness of so- 
cial or domestic life, the petitioners would 
be the first to promote their removal, but 
being, as they are, mere restraints against 
political power, legislative authority, and 
that influence in the state, from which, for 
the security of our reformed and _ esta- 


blished Church, it has been deemed ne- 


cessary by the Act of Settlement, and by 
other acts of the legislature, which are 
esteemed the very basis of our valued 
constitution, to exclude those who refuse 
her communion, the petitioners feel every 
ground for confidence that the House will 
pause before it compromises or infringes 
in the first instance, those fundamental 
laws of the state by which our religious 
andcivil liberties have by the wisest of 
our statesmen been hitherto considered as 
best secured, and by which our revered 
monarch and his augusi family became 
entitled to and seated on the throne; and 
that the petitioners are aware that some 
men of enlightened understandings and 
sincere professions, who are advocates for 
the concession of these claims, have been 
forward in expressing a desire that other 
securities of the state should be substituted 
in the place of the disabilities and restric- 
tions which now exist; but, as far as the 
petitioners have been able to learn, none 
have hitherto been publicly proposed, or 
sufficiently explained, to reconcile con- 
trarieties of opinion, or calculated to give 
equal stability to the Protestant establish- 
ment, or to conduce, however desirable, 
tothe general satisfaction and concord of 
all his Majesty’s subjects ; and that the 
Petitioners are unwilling to bring before 
the consideration of the House those reli- 
gious tenets which, however revered by 
their Roman Catholic fellow subjects, are 
i their tendency and nature inconsistent 
with a Protestant ascendancy, and a 
Protestant creed ; they therefore merely 
Presume to submit to the House, that 
While the spiritual influence of the Pope 
Continues undiminished, his temporal 
Power has become subject to the unre- 
strained controul of the most inveterate 
and unrelenting enemy his Majesty and 
us dominions have ever known ; the pe- 
toners, therefore, feel a new. danger, 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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which adds to their solicitude and appre- 
hension, in the firm belief that this power 
would be exercised in every degree of in- 
fluence which can be acquired in this 
United Kingdom by the Catholic See, to 
the immediate prejudice and final subver- 
sion’ of its religious and civil establish- 
ment; and for these considerations, and 
for others which the petitioners confidently 
entrust to the accustomed vigilance and 
discernment of the House, the petitioners 
are disposed firmly to believe that they 
shall still have the happiness of seeing 
those securities which were provided in. 
the wisdom of our ancestors at the en- 
lightened zra of the Revolution, for the 
protection of our reformed Charch and. 
the preservation of our civil liberties, 
faithfully maintained, and in a grateful 
sense of the blessings which, under Provi- 
dence, they have conferred on us, trans- 
mitted inviolate to posterity, and remain- 
ing the stability of our revered constitu- 
tion to a distant futurity.” 


A Petition of the archdeacons and 
clergy of the archdeaconries of Lincoln 
and Stow, was also presented; setting 
forth, 

«« That most sincerely attached to that 
reformed Protestant Church, of which 
they are ministers, and duly grateful for 
the peace and tranquillity which this their 
Church has so long enjoyed, the peti- 
tioners feel in their minds the most se- 
rious apprehension and alarm at the claims 
recently laid before parliament by the 
Roman Catholics; and that, on a careful 
comparison of the object and extent of 
these claims, with the principles and po- 
licy of those who make them, the peti- 
tioners find themselves imperiously called 
upon to offer the strong, but respectful, 
expression of their sentiments, in opposi- 
tion to such dangerous demands, conceiv- 
ing that it would be utterly contrary to all 
reason and prudence to put power in the 
hands of those who, in spiritual matters, 
openly maintain the supremacy of the 
Papal authority within this realm, and 
who, in other respects, are well known to 
hold opinions incompatible with the 
safety of the constitution ; and that having 
amply experienced the efficacy of the 
laws, which the wisdom of our ancestors 
enacted for the protection of. the Protes- 
tant establishment, and being thoroughly 
convinced that they contain in them no- 
thing inconsistent with religious toleration, 
(which it is matter of the highest satisfac- 

(2G) 
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tion to the petitioners to see the Roman 
Catholics in full and complete possession 
of,) they earnestly pray that these laws 
may not be repealed, and that if, notwith- 
standing, for reasons which the petitioners 
are not aware of, there should appear to 
the House a paramount necessity for the 
repeal of those laws, their next prayer is, 
that the House would substitute such 
others in their place as, though in different 
form, may seem equally calculated to 
produce the same effect, seeing in any 
thing less strong than the existing secu- 
rities much hazard to the Protestant in- 
terest, whilst, from an unqualified com- 
pliance with the demands of the Roman 
Catholics, they could look for little else 
than its subversion; and that, under the 
influence of these impressions, the peti- 
tioners beg leave, with all humility and 
respect, to tender this their Petition to the 
House, confidently trusting, that on an oc- 
casion in which the interests of the re- 
formed religion are so vitally concerned, 
the voice of its ministers will not be dis- 
regarded ; and that in the wisdom of the 
House they will adopt such measures as 
will: best maintain the Protestant ascen- 
dancy in Church and State, and give sta- 
bility and permanence to the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the country.” 


A Petition of the dean and chapter, 
archdeacon, and clergy of Worcester, was 
also presented ; setting forth, 

«That they are. justly alarmed at the 
high tone assumed by the Papists in Ire- 
land in their late petitions to parliament ; 
and that the petitioners have no wish 
whatever to abridge the religious tolera- 
tion they enjoy, but they dread an increase 
of their political power, and do therefore 
most earnestly intreat the House in their 
wisdom to consider whether such power, 
if conceded, would not tend to endanger 
the Protestant establishment, interwoven 
with the constitution of these realms ; by 
the statements of the Roman Catholics 
themselves, the character of their Church 
is known to be inconsistent with our civil 
and religious liberties, and to be subversive 
of the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy ; 
and that dear to the petitioners is the 
liberty they enjoy, and revered the consti- 
tutional power of the monarch, but dearer 
still are the tenets of our holy faith, and 
the pure doctrines of our apostolical 
Church, which by the mostsacred ties they 
are bound to continue and uphold.” 
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A Petition of the Protestant gentry; 
clergy, and householders, within the dig. 
trict of Hang West, in the North Riding 
of York, was also pxesented ; setting forth, 

“ That, with earnest wishes to live oq 
terms of amity and conciliation with their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, they feel 
with concern, and observe with alarm, 
their strenuous and persevering exer. 
tions to obtain the unqualified repeal of 
those laws on which the remaining Roman 
Catholic disabilities depend, and which, 
if conceded, the petitioners humbly con. 
ceive, would tend to subvert the Protes. 
tant settlement and the principles of the 
British constitution as established at the 
Revolution; and that, whenever the Ro. 
man Catholic Claims shall become the 
subject of discussion in the House, the 
petitioners humbly implore, if the House 
in its wisdom should resolve that any fur. 
ther privileges (consistent with the spirit 
and principles of the constitution) may be 
safely granted to the Roman Catholics, 
that the same may be so guarded as to 
afford full and perfect security to the Pro- 
testant establishment in Church and State, 
and to shield it.from future encroach 
ments.” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, and 
capital burgesses of Harwich, and the 
clergy and other inhabitants of the same 
borough, was also presented; setting 
forth, 

“ That the petitioners, considering re 
ligious toleration as one of the most strike 
ing features in the constitution of the united 
church of Great Britain and Ireland, have 
viewed, with the greatest satisfaction, the 
gradualamelioration of the condition oftheir 
Roman Catholic brethren, and rejoice in 
seeing them possessed of the most unbound: 
ed liberty of conscience, and the full, free, 
and public exercise of their religious 
worship, together with the most perfect 
freedom of both person and property; 
warned, however, by the recording page 
of history, the petitioners look. back with 
horror to that period, when armed with 
political power, the Catholic religion de 
luged this happy country with blood, and 
now, notwithstanding the great respect 
bility of numerous individuals attached 
that communion, the petitioners feel the 
strongest apprehensions that similar causes 
may, at some future period, give rise tos 
milar events; and that these apprehensioms 
are very mucha increased by the manner 
which (as the petitioners understand); 
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their Romish fellow subjects are endea- 
youring to obtain political power and au- 
thority; and they think it a bad presage 
of the use hereafter to be made of those 
acquisitions, when, instead of approaching 
the House in the language of humility, 
many of their accredited and most popu- 
lar leaders demand them as their. indis- 
patable rights, at the same time refusing 
togive any adequate security in return for 
the preservation of the civil and religious 
rights of their Protestant brethren; and 
that another weighty cause of apprehen- 
sion to the petitioners arises from the si- 
tuation in which the spiritual head of the 
Roman Catholics is at present placed, he 
being completely in the power, and en- 
tirely at the command, of the most artful 
and inveterate enemy this country ever 
had to contend with; how the unbounded 
influence he possesses over the minds of his 
too faithful adherents would be exercised 
when under such controul, the petitioners 
consider so apparent, that they should not 
have submitted it to the House but from 
the strong conviction that that influence 
which, from the present state of political 
power in this country is innocuous, would 
then be employed to arm our Catholic fel- 
low subjects against us, and might ulti- 
mately be productive of the destruction of 
our most glorious constitution ; and that, 
confiding however as the petitioners do in 
the unshaken fortitude and wisdom that 
has hitherto always been displayed by 
the House, in the most trying emergen- 
cies, they humbly trust that, should it be 
found expedient to alter any of the exist- 
ing laws in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
it will be on such terms as shall secure in- 
Violate to the latest posterity that happy 
constitution in Church and State which has 
been purchased by the dearest blood of 
our ancestors, and which has so long made 
us the envy and admiration of surrounding 
nations,” 


When the Petition from Anglesea was 
presented, 

Sir Henry Parnell rose for the purpose 
of stating some extraordinary circum- 
stances that had come to his knowledge 
Tespecting the Petition now offered. At 
the meeting which was convened for the 
Purpose of suggesting it to the county, 
the gentleman who proposed it, made a 
speech of an hour and three quarters long, 
in order to prevail upon his hearers to 
adopt it. This address, instead of detail- 
ing facts, or urging arguments against the 





claims of the Roman Catholics, was filled 
from beginning to end with quotations 
made from the Anti-Jacobin Review, of 
the Third Part of “A Statement of the 
Penal Laws affecting the Roman Catholics.” 
It was well known to every individual at 
all acquainted with the subject, that this 
third part was -a malicious and contemp- 
tible, fabrication, published for the pur- 
pose of defeating the just objects of a 
much injured portion of the king’s subs 
jects, and it betrayed the grossest igno- 
rance on the part of the person who cited 
it, as any authority to justify a Petition 
in opposition to their claims. This for- 
gery, had, however, been successfully 
employed on this and on many other oc 
casions; it had been circulated through- 
out England with an industry that would 
have well become a better cause. Not 
only was the work itself transmitted to 
every country town, to mislead the. igno- 
rant, but pamphlets were written, and ar- 
guments employed, founded upon the 
false data supplied by this gross, malig- 
nant, and mischievous imposition upon 
public credulity. The House and the 
country, from such statements, might 
judge of the weight due to petitions, most 
frequently obtained by working upon the 
feelings, and deceiving the ignorance of 
the people of England. 

Dr. Duigenan thought that the worthy 
baronet was needlessly alarmed, since, 
even supposing that the pamphlet were 
such as he had described it, it could not 
make that deep impression upon the minds 
of the sensible people of England which 
he had imagined: it was unfounded to 
assert, that the petitions against the Ca- 
tholic demands were founded upon state- 
ments and arguments derived from the 
Third Part of the Statement of the Penal 
Laws. The resistance offered throughout 
the country, and in the House when the 
debate should take place, would be 
grounded upon the first and.second parts of 
the Statement of the Penal Laws, written 
under the direction of the Catholic com- 
mittee, and containing their exposition of 
the grievances under which they: labour. 
He recommended the worthy baronet to 
read them, that he might be prepared 
against the discussion of the Catholic ques- 
tion, if he had not already perused them ; 
and if he was acquainted with them, he 
defied him to maintain that they were 
not authorised by the Catholic body of 
Ireland. 

. Sir H, Parnell replied, that although he 
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did not know what right the right hon. doc- 
tor had to catechise him, he had no objec- 
tion to answer, that the two first parts of the 
Statement of the Penal Laws were authen- 
tic: he believed them to be the produc, 
tion of a gentleman who was employed 
by the general body of Catholics, to Jay 
an exposition of the laws before the pub- 
lic. He feared that the learned doctor 
had not himself perused them, or he would 
never have persisted in his opposition to 
the just rights of four millions of the King’s 
subjects. That the two first parts of the 
Statement were accurate he had no doubt, 
since he had found all the references 
made to the statute book to be correctly 
given. 

Dr. Duigenan begged to ask if the hon. 
baronet did not know that those two first 
parts were the work of the whole body of 
Catholics? 

Mr.. Whitbread wished to make one or 
two observations on what had fallen from 
the right hon. doctor, who now appeared 
in the hey-day of his triumph. Time 
had been when the learned doctor had 
taken a most active part against the Ca- 
tholics ;. time had been, when for a whole 
session, he had maintained a most unac- 
countable silence: the House was now 
threatened that a time would come when 
another speech would be heard from the 
same quarter; and the learned: doctor 
took upon himself to say, not only that his 
own, but that the arguments of all gentle- 
men on that side of the question, would be 
drawn from the two first parts of the State- 
ment ofthe Penal Laws: they had concerted 
together as to the line of their proceedings, 
and they were to fasten themselves on 
what the learned doctor called the work 
of the whole Catholic body. It appeared 
that the Petition now offered was founded 
upon a fabrication ; it originated in a dis- 
graceful forgery, and the House was called 
upon to listen to the language of those 
who had been cheated into a resistance to 
those claims, which, but for the gross im- 
position, they might have supported. The 
third part of the Statement purported, like 
the two former, to be the work of a 
Catholic, but it was in truth the produc- 
tion of some venal Protestant, who had 
attributed to the Catholies sentiments that 
they abhorred. The learned doctor had 
thought it right to volunteer a declaration 
of the mode in which his colleagues would 
resist the reasonable claims of some most 
injured individuals, and this Petition 
would afford a specimen of the mode in 
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which their arguments would be séconded 
by the country. Their arguments werg 
founded in falshood, and their support was 
obtained by forgery. 

Mr. Tighe observed, that the Roman 
Catholics would concur in any fact ad. 
duced in the two first parts of the State. 
ment: upon them they would willingly 
rest their cause. Who was the author of 
this scandalous fabrication he did not 
know, but he trusted that the criminal 
would soon be dragged from his lurking 
place into public view. Although it must 
be known to be a malicious calumpy, it 
had been industriously circulated free of 
postage, to every part of the kingdom, 
and it had actually issued from one of the 
government presses of Ireland. Whether 
it were intended for wit or for malice he 
knew not—the author had failed in the 
former; in the latter he had been too sue 
cessful; it was the dull work of some dull 
underscribe of the Irish government; its 
dullness was only exceeded by the stu 
pidity of those who could for a moment 
give credit to it. 

Mr. B. Paget adverted to the number 
of respectable signatures affixed to the 
Petition; it had been in Beaumaris only 
two days, and yet 800 names were sub: 
scribed. 

Mr. Grattan remarked, that the Third 
Part of the Statement of the Penal Laws 
had been expressly denied by the Catho- 
lics of Ireland to have originated with 
them, and he read to the House the fol- 
lowing Resolution the body had come to 
upon the subject, on the 6th instant, at 
Doblin:—*« Resolved, that a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Third Part of a Statement 
of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the 
Catholics,’ having been industriously cit- 
culated throughout England, for the ma- 
nifest purpose of misleading our fellow 
subjects, and counteracting the growing 
liberality of sentiment, is now disclaimed 
by the Catholic Board, who cannot sup- 
press their astonishment at the success of 
the imposition: that the said pamphlet is 
a gross and defamatory mis-statement—a 
malignant and malicious forgery, slam 
dering our views and _principles—mis 
represénting our just and reasonable com- 
plaints—falsely purporting to be the au- 
thorised publication of the Catholic Board 
and really originating in a venal branch 
ef the Dublin press, and which, however 
received and credited in the sister coun 
try, has not imposed upon a single indivi« 
dual in this.”’—The right hon, gentleman 
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submitted, that petitions resting upon such 
a basis, could be entitled to no respect in 
that House or the nation. 

Mr. Peel rose in consequence of what 
fell from the hon. member who had ac- 
cused the Irish government of being the 
author of the work in question. To-night 
he had heard, for the first time, from what 
press it had issued, and he only was made 
acquainted with the fact of the publica- 
tion, by receiving a copy of it, accompa- 
nied by a letter from the anonymous 
author. How far it was necessary for the 
Catholics to attempt to counteract its effect, 
he would not determine. It was said that 
no assertion or quotation made in the two 
former parts were incorrect ; it might not 
be amiss to apprize the House, that the 
printer of them, a few days since, was 
convicted of a libel, charging the Lord 
Lieutenant with deliberate murder. 

Mr. Whitbread. This s the first time I 
ever heard it said, that because a man had 
been found guilty of a libel, he could not 
correctly quote an act of parliament. 

Mr. Canning, from his own personal ex- 
perience could declare, that this fabrica- 
tion, in more than one instance, had pro- 
duced an improper impression : it had in- 
duced persons before friendly to concilia- 
tion to become hostile to it, upon the 
perusal of the work, Of this fact he was 
apprized by letters he had obtained from 
several persons of respectability, who as- 
sured him, that up to the moment before 
they read this forgery, they were in fa- 
vour of the Catholics; and that their 
change of sentiment was entirely to be 
atributed to it. He had never himself 
read it; but if it were what it was stated 
to be, he was happy that so public a dis- 
avowal had been given. 

= Petitions were ordered to lie on the 
table, 


Starch Pronrertion Birt.) Mr. Peel 
tated, that it was not his intention to per- 
‘istin the motion of which he had given 
hotice on the preceding evening, for leave 
tobring in a Bill to prevent the exporta- 
ton, from Ireland to this aountry, of 


sarch and blue. In abandoning the mea- 
sure, however, he was not influenced by 
any of the arguments made use of by the 
nght hon. baronet (sir J. Newport) in the 
short discussion which took place last 
night. For he did not see the impro- 
Priety of preventing the export of those 
aticles from Ireland, when their manu- 
facture was suspended here, - Indeed, if 
2 
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the argument of the right hon. baronet, 
that the strict letter of the Act of Union 
should be adhered to, were pushed to its 
full extent, it might be said, that though, 
by its provisions, they were allowed to 
legislate for corn, flour, meal, and biscuit, 
yet they must not legislate for bread. 
The suspension of the manufacture in Eng- 
land, had occasioned unbounded specula- 
tion in the sister country; and he had 
received a letter from a gentleman in Kil- 
kenny, stating, that a person there had 
thrown up the business: of a tanner, for 
the purpose of turning his premises into a 
starch manufactory. Such speculations 
as these must necessarily consume a vast 
proportion of grain, proper for the suste- 
nance of man. For the sake of encou- 
raging the manufactures of Ireland, when 
the restriction took place in England, it was 
not extended to the former country, there- 
fore, he argued, that, if there wasan infrac- 
tion of the Act of Union, it was in favour 
of Ireland. He then stated, that his right 
hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, having some reason to doubt whether 
the Starch Restriction Act, introduced by 
him last session, was so effectual as he 
hoped, in preventing the manufacture of 
that article, intended to repeal it: and it 
was considered better that the subjects of 
both countries, in compliance with one of 
the articles of the Act of Union, should be 
put on an equality, by permitting each of 
them to proceed in the manufacture, than 
by prohibiting them both. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not mean to discuss 
the merits of the measure which the hon. 
gentleman had abandoned ; but he wished 
to observe, in consequence of what fell 
from the hon. gentleman, that it ought not 
to weigh with the House, whether an in- 
fraction of the Act of Union benefited the 
manufacturer of this country or of Ire- 
land; their only duty was, to maintain 
the Act as it stood. The articles were 
equally binding on both countries, and all 
the House had to do. was to see that they 
were strictly complied with. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer concur- 
red in the justice of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s observation ; but was of opinion 
that the measure of his hon. friend, if car- 
ried into effect, would not have been con- 
trary to the spirit of the Articles of Union, 
He then moved that the British Starch 
Prohibition Bill be entered as read; and 
gave notice, that he would to-morrow 
move that it be taken into consideration 
by a Committee of the whole House. 
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Vice Cuancettor’s Bitt.}] Lord Cas- 
tlereazh rose to move the second reading 
of the Vice Chancellor’s Bill, in doing 
which he entered at large into the causes 
which rendered the creation of such an 
office advisable, and. stated the reasons 
which had induced his Majesty’s ministers 
to propose the Bill. He first took a view 
of the necessity which existed for adopt- 
ing some measure of the kind ; this neces- 
sity he contended was indisputable, and 
therefore the House had no option but to 
balance between it on the one hand, and 
the imperfections in any remedy they 
might think fit to apply on the other. Of 
its necessity it was not too much to say, 
that if some mode were not devised to ren- 
der that judicial portion of our constitu- 
tion equal to its labours, the whole of the 
judicial code of the country must be af- 
fected, and great injury done to the subject 
from the impossibility of obtaining timely 
redress in any suit. As a proof of this, 


he needed only to state, that there was at | 


present in the House of Lords an arrear of 
280 Appeals, which at an average of the 
rate in which such causes had been de- 
cided, could not be determined in less 
than eleven years. This in itself was a 
crying grievance to suitors, but the evil 
did not rest here. It was not confined to 
the mere suitors in those cases (great as 
the hardship was to be lamented as affect- 
ing them alone), but by the delay in ruling 
disputed points of law, the number of Ap- 
peals themselves were greatly augmented ; 
for in the determination of these causes 
might be involved some principles, which, 
till a decision was obtained, kept the sub- 
ject in ignorance of the Jaw of the land, 
and multiplied litigation. Thus the mis- 
-chief was not peculiar, but extended, and 
the cause of itsown increase. The House 
must also feel that this delay offered a 
strong temptation to the ill-disposed, and 
encouraged persons to present Appeals for 
the mere purpose of postponing the ef- 
fects of judgments; as it was obvious, 
that by moving into the House of Lords 
they could put off the decision for a term 
of years. An adversary, by the mere fact 
of interposing himself between a decree 
and the beneficial effect of it upon the 
successful suitor, might deprive him of 
that advantage and of the justice awarded 
to him for eleven years. Without there- 
fore enlarging further upon this subject, 
he would take it for granted that the 
House must feel that it was the bounden 
duty of the legislature to find out some 
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remedy for evils of this magnitude, 4 
more important question had not beg 
submitted to their consideration for , 
length of time, and, much as they had 
been occupied by weighty affairs, hy 
could not help regretting, that it had not 
been brought forward at an earlier period, 
It had been imagined by some that thy 
nature of the proposed measure was merel 
to relieve the Court of Chancery from th 
pressure of business; but this was a mis. 
take, as would be seen by reference to the 
Resolutions of the Peers. The first of 
these Resolutions was directed to the al. 
most total stagnation of business in thy 
House, and proved that the remedy was 
not addressed to the Court of Chancery 
originally, but to this total stagnation of 
all business in the supreme coutt ofa. 


| peal : and the Court of Chancery only cane 


into the second Resolution, to shew that 
the state of business there was such that, 
by bringing a remedy from that cour, 
they would occasion as great an evila 
they removed. It was, he conceived, the 
duty of the Commons branch of the legis. 
lature, on viewing the proposition before 
them, to see in the first instance if any re 
medy could be applied by the Lords 
themselves by a different mode of exe- 
cuting their judicial functions, without 
creating any new office. Upon this sub- 
ject they had the opinion of the Lordsin 
grave decision, and without sacrificing any 
part of their independence, it would be 
right to look at the weighty recommends 
tions with which this Bill came to them 
from the other House. 1t was founded ona 
most elaborate investigation, and had the 
entire concurrence of not only all the 
high legal authorities who sat in that 
House, but also of the leading political 
characters of every description. 4 
parties agreed in the principle and m 
the detail of the measure, and it therefore 
came to them sanctioned by all the weight 
and consideration due to the other House 
of Parliament. It had been suggested 
that the Lords might by some new dit 
tribution of their duties get over the a 
rear of causes. now before them, and pre 
vent the recurrence of similar arrears i0 
future. To accomplish this it was thouglt 
they- might sit after the session for thege 
neral political business of the country W¥ 
closed, and continue for a time to o% 
charge their judicial functions. Surely, 
if there existed an objection to any oll 
mode of remedy for the evil as an innove 
tion, it was evident that in resorting 0 thit 
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in order to prevent the innovation of 
creating a new officer, they would be 
guilty of a still greater innovation upon 
the constitution. ‘To suppose that the 
Lords would remain in town, after the 
other affairs of parliament were dispatched, 
for this purpose, wasa visionary hope, and 
one upon which no wise statesman would 
act. Besides, there was a decided consti- 
tutional objection against it which was, 
that it could not be done without trench- 
ing upon the prerogative of the crown, in 
the important privilege of proroguing 
parliament. It must put the crown into 
the delicate and awkward situation of 
either permitting parliament to sit after 
the national business for which it had 
been assembled was finished, or of doing 
injustice to the claimants who wereat their 
bar. Asto the House of Lords appointing 
acommittee or delegation of its members, 


such a measure would also be repugnant: 


to the constitution; and he apprehended 
that a further sitting of the whole House 
was not to be expected from its diligence. 
Indeed they had no right to expect from 
the House of Lords, that they would de- 
part from their usual habits of sitting ; 
and the evil would not be remedied by it 
even were ‘their lordships to consent, in- 
stead of five months to sit for twice that 
term, unless gentlemen were prepared to 
encounter the other evil, namely, that the 
lord Chancellor should not be the pre- 
siding officer in the House of Peers. 
Without this, the remedy thus projected 
would be only to exchange one evil for 
another, and transfer the arrears from the 
House of Lords to the Court of Chancery, 
by occupying the time of the Lord Chan- 
celior in the former, which, during the 
recess, he now devoted to the latter.— 
With respect to the project for withdraw- 
ing the Lord Chancellor from presiding in 
the appellant jurisdiction, it was hot neces- 
sary to go into detail. As far as he had 
watched the discussions upon this subject, 
no question had been made as to the sepa- 
ration of the office of Speaker from that of 
Chancellor, which had been formerly so 
long litigated and favourably. considered 
by some high authorities, in the noble 
lord’s opinion erroneously, as tending to 
cast a shade upon the dignity of the pre- 
tidency of the House of Peers. The first 
statesmen who had turned their attention 
to this point, had unanimously agreed in 
pinion, that such an alteration would de- 
togate from the dignity of the House. It 
Was also evident that’ no other individual 
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could be found to discharge this laborious 
duty. No doubt there were several emi- 
nent peers capable of performing this, but 
it was too much to think of building a per- 
manent measure upon the existence or con- 
veniency of peers, not of necessity bound so 
to devote themselves to the public service. 
It had been objected to the present mea- 
sure, that it would tend to alter the habits 
of the Chancellor, and by confining him to 
his appellant jurisdiction, deprive him of 
his Chancery knowledge ; but it might be 
answered, that the confinement of the of- 
ficer to the jurisdiction in the House of 
Peers, would equally deprive him of such 
a knowledge of the equity and practice of 
Chancery as would enable him to come to 
competent decisions upon those cases 
which came before that House as a 
court of appeal: so that the evil com- 
plained of could not be cured without a 
violation of the principles of the constitu- 
tion, or the creation of a correspondent 
evil. If this were true (and the noble 
lord knew of no flaw in its reasoning,) the 
question was from what quarter could aid 
be drawn; and, inhis opinion, it was only 
from that now proposed that aid could be 
drawn safely and with advantage. The 
question then was, (there being a neces- 
sity to provide some aid in the Court of 
Chancery) whether it could be drawn 
from the other courts of Jaw, or whether 
they must erect a new officer? In the 
Court of Chancery itself there was a great 
if not a growing arrear—a great calamity 
for which there appeared to be no remedy, 
unless by creating a correspondent evil 
elsewhere, for if the Lord Chancellor had 
not called in aid the assistance of. the 
Master of the Rolls, it was only because 
that could not be done without creating a 
cérresponding evil in the Rolls Court. 
None of the other courts were in a situation 
to afford help, but were all so pressed with 
business that the judges, with all the dili- 
gence they used, could not cope with the 
excess, and discharge their duties fully. 
The Court of Chancery, too, could only 
fitly draw aid from a court, the decisions 
of which rested on similar principles of 
equity, and were analagous to its own, for 
though there were upon the benches of 
the Courts of King’s-bench and (he be- 
lieved) Common Pleas, individuals who 
had, ata former period of their lives, been 
eminent in Chancery practice, yet there 
was no Court in Westminster-hall, except 
the Court of Exchequer, which acted upon 
principles of equity ; and so far from that 
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court being able to afford them the aid 
they required, there had been serious pro- 
posals for requiring an additional effective 
judge there, where the arrear of business 
was even more pressing than in the 
Court of Chancery ; and the difficulties 
under which suitors laboured rather 
called for a legislative remedy of their 
own, than offered a resource. If the 
Court of Exchequer could not supply the 
want, no other court in Westminster-hall 
could. It was thought impossible there- 
fore, that the remedy could be expected 
from any of the courts in Westminster- 
hall. It was very generally supposed, 
that the measure now proposed would be 
the means of causing innovations in the 
mode of conducting business in the Court 
of Chancery. Nothing could be more in- 
consistent with the principles on which 
the Bill was founded, than such a suppo- 
sition. Such had been the growth of legal 
business since the two unions which had 
been so happily effected between Eng- 
land with Scotland and Ireland, and the 
consequent increase of the industry and 
wealth of the whole kingdom. If judges 
had struggled under this press of business 
so long, it was only a proof of their dili- 
gence and zeal, as well as of their inte- 
grity. The measure proposed would be 
the smallest departure from ancient prac- 
tice, and so little of an innovation, that in 
lieu of giving the Chancellor the privilege 
of calling in the assistance of the nine 
puisne judges, together with two masters 
in Chancery, as he now might do, it gave 
him a permanent instead of a temporary 
assistance. It was a mere change to this 
extent. The Chancellor had now the 
privilege of calling in the assistance of 
the Master of the Rolls; and when he as- 
sisted the Chancellor, he was as much 
under the direction of the Chancellor as 
the judges under a commission, or the 
Vice-Chancellor proposed. The object 
of the Bill was to afford to the Lord Chan- 
cellor a permanent, instead of a temporary 
assistance in the transaction of the bu- 
siness of the Court of Chancery. ‘The af- 
fording assistance in the transaction of 
business, certainly did not imply any in- 
novation in the mode of transacting 
it; and the very reverse of innovation 
was the object of the measure then 
under discussion. The functions of the 
officer whom it was proposed to appoint, 
were not different from those who were 
appointed commissioners, and he repeated 


it, that when the Master of the Rolls was | ness from the Lord Chancellor. 
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able notwithstanding the pressure of hi, 
business to assist the Lord Chancellor, , 
assistance which he afforded was not dj. 
ferent from that which would be given } 

the new officer. The objection which wy 
made, by comparing the evil which th 
Bill would produce with that which j 
would remedy, instead of really operating 
against the Bill, was a powerful argumen 
in its favour. For after a fair comparatirg 
view of the two evils, the magnitude of 
that which it remedied, was so striking| 

contrasted with the diminutive nature of 
the evil which it could produce, that there 
was little room for hesitating to decide in 
favour of the Bill. He had formerly men. 
tioned that the present measure would not 
cause any additional expence to the pub. 
lic, though it would be productive of 
great benefit to the suitors in Chancery, 
It had been alleged that it would, but he 
should be able to satisfy the House that it 
would be no such expence; and the ques 
tion for the House was, whether, with 
these advantages to the suitor, with the 
removal of the evil complained of, and 
with no better plan proposed, the House 
should hesitate to send this plan to a com- 
mittee to be examined more in detail, and 
to advise upon any better measure which 
should present itself. One half of the ex- 
pence of the office would be charged on 
the profits of the Lord Chancellor, in the 
business of the court ; the other half was 
to be taken from what was called the 
dead cash, or suitors’ fund, the annual re- 
venue of which, at that times was 9,000l. 
The revenue of that fund had, on various 
occasions been applied, under the autho- 
rity of parliament, for analogous purposes, 
and could not certainly be devoted to any 
better use than the support of that officer 
whose appointment was in contemplation. 
The fund consisted of unclaimed moms 
in Chancery, which had been suffered to 
accumulate at interest. The salaries 0 
the Masters in Chancery, and of superat 
nuated masters and other officers, wert 
paid out of it; and the income of 9,000h 
per annum, to which he had alluded, wa 
its present clear revenue unappropriated. 
Thus, as far as related to economy, there 
could be no objection to the Bill. It had 
been said, that there were other meavs 
by which the object of the Bill couldbe 
more effectually attained, than by the 
adoption of the measure which it propose® 
And one of those means was, to take away 


the management of the bankruptcy bus 
Without 
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taking into consideration the fundamental 
principles, that this business should not be 
separated from the Lord Chancellor, and 
even allowing that it might with propriety 
be taken away from him, still it would be 
necessary to have a Vice-Chancellor. For 
gs to the particular jurisdiction of the 
bankruptcy business, none required greater 
attention on account of its difficulty and 
its intricacy. It was so particularly im- 
ortant in a commercial country, that it 
would be highly dangerous to trust the de- 
cision, on business of such weight, to any 
authority subordinate to that of the Lord 
Chancellor. ‘To separate, therefore, this 
branch of business from the office of Chan- 
cellor, would be to remove that function, 
which, in his opinion, was most essential 
to it, and would have a tendency to sepa- 
rate the equity of Chancery, from the 
equityofthe country. It had been objected 
that, in the distribution of the business in the 
Court of Chancery, the Bill enabled the Lord 
Chancellor to direct the whole at his plea- 
sire; that he might allow the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to decide upon matters of such diffi- 
culty, that no authority short of the Lord 
Chancellor himself, should have been 
allowed to make a decision; or that he 
might only intrust to him causes of minor 
importance, and that such a power would 


degrade the character of the new magis- 
trate. To this he would answer, that the 
possible abuse of a practical good ought 
not to be alledged as an argument against 
i,and that it ought on the contrary, to 
be presumed that the discretion thus vest- 
ed in the first law officer of the country 


would be soundly exercised. He con- 
tended that the argument was untenable, 
because it went upon the abuse, and not 
the use of the measure proposed. It was 
needless to speak at large on the impro- 
prety of supposing, that any. man who 
should be vested in such an office as that 
of Lord Chancellor, ever could be guilty 
ofsuch a breach of all the ties of duty 
tnd of honour—that he could ever so far 
abuse the power with which he was en- 
trusted. Much had been said about the 
multiplicity of appeals which would be 
caused by the adoption of the measure be- 
fore the House, and the creation of an in- 
termediate jurisdiction. But it was too 
much the interest of the suitors to have 
their causes quickly decided, to be sup- 
posed they would venture on the tedious 
repetition of their suits by making appeals 
against the decision of any judge, particu- 
larly of such an officer as the Vice-Chan- 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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cellor, and it mightbe added, that the Lord, 
Chancellor would have the power to put 
at once before himself such causes as were 
most likely to be made matter of appeal. 
Atany rate, the objection did notapply with 
greater force here than it did to the courts 
of the Master of the Rolls, and the puisne 
judges acting under a commission: and 
surely the power of distributing business 
was such an additional instrument of dis- 
charging the great functions of the office, 
as counterbalanced the evils arising from 


the presumed increase of appeals. It had 


been urged, that the measure would trans 
form the Lord Chancellor from the first 
law authority in the kingdom, to a mere 
state magistrate, and this was said on the 
suspicion, that he would intrust the decie 
sion of matters of importance to the Vice- 
Chancellor. Never was there an opinion 
more unfounded, nay (without disrespect 
he said it), never more absurd, than to 
suppose a Chancellor would abdicate his 
judicial character; the honour and re- 
sponsibility of the situation were suffi- 
cient security against such an event. If 
the principle of arguing on suspicion were 
carried to any length, there was no 
reason why lord Ellenborough should 
not withdraw from the execution of the 
duties of his situation, and intrust the 
functions of his office to his assistants. 
Certainly lord Ellenborough was only 
bound to the performance of the duties of 
his office, by the ties similar to those 
which bode the Lord Chancellor, and he 
knew of no law which prevented his with- 
drawing himself entirely from the court ; 
yet would any man alarm his mind with 
the possibility of such an event? Was it 
not a suspicion equally chimerical, to sup- 
pose that the Lord Chancellor would walk 
about the streets doing nothing, and leave 
his business to be transacted by his Vice- 
Chancellor: nor was; it less unlikely that 
he would_absent himself from parliamen- 
tary causes. It would be wrong in the 
House to legislate on such principles. In 
Ireland business was so arranged that the 
Master of the Rolls afforded the same as- 
sistance to the Lord Chancellor which was 
here proposed to be given by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and this arrangement was 
made, in consequence of a Bill which he 
had brought into that House. When that 
Bill creating such regulation was first pro- 
posed, objections had been made to it, si- 
milar to those now siarted to the Bill before 
the House. The object which both the 
Bills had in view was similar, namely, to 
(2H) 
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provide an auxiliary instrument to the 
Lord Chancellor, and it was then said, as 
now, that the Chancellor {lord Clare) 
would become a mere state-officer. The 
best answer to this objection was furnish- 
ed by the conduct of the four distinguish- 
ed persons who had since that period filled 
that high situation. Not one of the eminent 
characters had ever withdrawn one mo- 
ment of their time from their judicial bu- 
siness for political purposes, or ever used 
the assistance of the Master of the Rolls 
except as an auxiliary. Experience 
proved that the obfect had been attained 
in the case of the former Bill, so that it 
was but rational to conclude that the ob- 
ject should be effectually accomplished by 
the Bill then under the consideration of 
the House.—Some persons had said that 
the whole expences of the office of Vice- 
Chancellor should be charged upon the 
emoluments which the Lord Chancellor 
derived from the business in the Court of 
Chancery. That noble lord had stated, 


at the very commencement of the enquiry, 
that he wished for no profit which was nut 
purchased by beneficial labour ; yetwhen 
the importance and dignity of the office 
were considered, and when the magnitude 
of the labour attendant on the execution 
of the duties of it were duly estimated, it 


would be found to be but reasonable that 
the Lord Chancellor should reap the fruits 
of his honest Jabour, and should live with 
becoming splendor. He should have the 
means of providing for his family, for it 
was to be remembered, that there was 
much risk and uncertainty in the time 
during which it might be his fortune to 
continue in office. The pension of 4,000/. 
to ex-chancellors was by no means suffi- 
cient of itself for this purpose, and it should 
be remembered that there were many dis- 
tinguished noblemen, who owed the origin 
of their rank, and the wealth of their fa- 
imilies, to the provision which their ances- 
tors had been able to derive from their 
dignified labour, while they had filled the 
office of Lord Chancellor. It seemed to 
be reasonable that this office should be en- 
dowed more liberally than any other; 
and that its income should not be looked 
upon with jealousy. It ought to be so 
eonsidered, because it was liable to greater 
cares and to more political uncertainty 
than any other judicial situations which 
were held during life, at least dur- 
ing good behaviour. Under these circum- 
stances he hoped that the House would 
not think of making any encroachments 
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upon the revenues derived by the Loy 
Chancellor from his office. The measure 
therefore, being charged with no public 
expence, calculated as it was to remedy two 
evils, and coming recommended as it dif 
by the sanction of all the legal characters 
in the upper House, seemed to be of such 
a nature that al! parties would allow itty 
go into a committee for further considera. 
tion. His lordship concluded by moving 
the order of the day for the second read. 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. Bankes rose and observed, that the 
noble lord had endeavoured to render his 
measure agreeable to one portion at leag 
of the House; and to none more thay 
himself, by stating that it would bea 
tended by no pubiic expence. Highly, 
however, as he prized this part of the 
scheme, he could not approve of it unless 
it had other distinct merits. In all matters 
of innovation, two things were to be con 
sidereds first, whether the evil were of an 
alarming size ; secondly, whether the re 
medy was likely to be efficient, and au 
swer its purpose. In the present case, he 
allowed, that a deplorable evil existed; 
the grievance was of such a nature, that 
though justice was supposed, proverbially, 
to exalt her head, and flourish in this 
country, yet the delays of her administra 
tion had been such as to come little short 
ofadenial. Yet he should do wrongto 
rest satisfied with a remedy that was notat 
once comprehensive and constitutional, If 
the Billintended merely to provide a tem 
porary remedy for a temporary pressure 
of business, it might, pernaps, with some 
modifications, be more generally agree 
able ; but when it was proposed to intro 
duce a permanent innovation into the ad- 
ministration of justice, the House should 
pause, unless it were demonstrated, that 
the remedy provided was the best possible 
remedy. It might be said, that a pressing 
grievance required a speedy remedy ; but 
in his mind, the time weuld be well spent, 
and the delay wisely protracted, which 
should be dedicated to the consideration 
of a measure more calculated to answe 
its purposes, and less liable to objections 
on constitutional grounds. His opimosi 
were sufficiently known on the subject of 
economy ; but whenever economy alot 
was opposed to measures of a more sub- 
stantial nature, it ought undoubtedly 
give way. His objection to the preset 
Bill was, that the remedy proposed woul 
be found totally insufficient for the pu" 
pose for which it was intended, and it w# 
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a most deplorable state for a country 
like this to be in, that the delays in 
the Court of Chancery and House of 
Lords were such as to amount almost to a 
denial of justice. It had been stated, that 
the project came recommended by all the 
aravity and knowledge of the upper 
House. That branch of the legislature 

had thought proper to discuss the principle 
' of a measure which he had sent up to 
them, and he should now hold himself at 
jiberty to examine the wisdom of the 


principles on which the present Bill was 
founded. ‘He should first examine its | 


preamble. Although the House of Peers 
there stated that Writs of Error, and Ap- 
peals to parliament, had greatly increased 
in their House ; and although they stated 
that the delay was heavy on the suitor, 
and was a stigma on the justice of the 
country, there was not one word as to how 
they were to be enabled to attend more 
frequently to that branch of their duty ; 
but as aremedy, they said, they would re- 
lieve another person in another court. 
But, provided the House were to adopt 
this measure, had the, any power to pro- 
cure the attendance of noble lords? It 
did not appear that they would have any 
reasonable expectation of a better attend- 
ance in that House than in times past. 
The noble lord who presided had no power 
to compel the attendance of the Lords. 
He had not found the other peers as yet 
willing to co-operate with bim: Would at- 
tendance be more palatable, because more 
frequent? In that House (the Commons) 
they were obliged to compel the attend- 
ance of the members; but he believed the 
House of Lords did not exercise any such 
power; that the summons sent on some 
occasions, was amere matter of form which 
their lordships might either obey, or not, 
as they pleased. But the House of Peers 
might also enforce the attendance of their 
members, and the arrear of causes required 
amuch more diligent attendance. At 
Present there was no regular mode of en- 
forcing their attendance: they attended 
i consequence of a summons if they 
pleased, and neglected to attend if they 
Pleased. The House of Lords was scan- 
dalously dilatory. It was in the recol- 
lection of many persons now in that 
House (who were managers of the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings), how small a 
Portion of time was allotted by the House 
of Peers to that trial, although the eyes of 
the country were upon them. The delay 
Was to the debasement of the justice of the 
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country, and it was now impossible to carry 
on an impeachment on any complicated 
question. The author of this Bill had so 
far forgotten the privileges of that Houst, 
as in a publication of his, to make a charge 
of delay upon it, and to state, that the 
conduct of the House of Commons was re- 
prehensible, and all the loss of time on the 
Bill was to be attributed to them. This 
was an indignity upon that House, which 
would not have been borne in better 
times. But they had not lost any time in 
proceeding with the. Bill. The conse- 
quence of the proposed alteration would be, 
that the business of the Court of Chancery 
would be done by a person inferior in 
learning and abilities to the present Lord 
Chancellor, and that the business of Ap- 
peals would stand still as at present. © In 
a short space of time it would make the 
Lord Chancellor a less effective officer 
than he now was. It might be depended 
on as certain, that men in general were 
not very ready to do what others would 
do forthem. The Lord Chancellor would 
therefore, in a short space of time, be in a 
different situation from that in which he 
had been for many years. In seeking a 
person to fil] that situation hereafter, the 
first lawyer would not be sought out, but 
the first politician in the country. If the 
Chancellor were to excel as a politician, 
and be admirable as a debater, he would 
naturally think that he might safely leave 
the decision of causes to persons with more 
legal skill but less ability as debaters. He 
would have, no doubt, the assistance of the 
two ablest lawyers, as his Master of the 
Rolls and Vice-Chancellor, and on them 
the admirable debater and party-man 
would repose for the execution of his legal 
duties. By such a plan, the Chancellor 
would not gain any time for hearing Ap- 
peals, but would have less. This was a 
great objection to the Bill.—It was in- 
tended that every part of the business 
which was to be transacted by deputy 
should be open to appeal. To whom? 
To the Chancellor himself, a considerable 
portion of whose time was consumed in 
the present state of things by Appeals from 
the Rolls. And it could not be supposed 
that there would be fewer Appeals from 
the Vice-Chancellor, who was to be an 
officer inferior to the Master of the 
Rolls, and with whose decisions it could 
not be expected that suitors would be 
better satisfied than with the Master of 
the Rolls at present. It was impossible to 
find a man for the situation of Vice-Chan- 
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cellor of more learning, talents, or weight, 
than the Master of the Rolls; and it was 
therefore evident that by the creation of 
this new officer a multiplication of Ap- 
peals would be created, and this was a 
great evil, from the additional expence 
and delay which it must occasion.—The 
consequence of such appointment would 
be, that those questions which at present 
were settled before the Chancellor, for the 
most part finally, would first be heard by 
the Vice-Chancellor, and then be brought 
by appeal before that learned lord, and thus 
the appointment would be attended with 
great additional expence, and would not 
relieve the Chancellor. In his opinion, 
there were other resources, besides those 
narrow remedies to which it was wished 
to confine the measure. He did not see 
the same radical objections to the separa- 
tion of the office of Speaker of the House 
of Lords and Lord Chancellor, which the 
noble mover did. He did not mean to say 
that this was desirable, but there might be 
circumstances sufficient to render it neces- 
sary as a temporary measure. He knew 
that Mr. Pitt had at one time an intention 
to introduce such a measure, although he 
had not thought fit to proceed. Why he 
afterwards departed from his intention of 
carrying it into, execution, he really did 
not know ; but his authority was as good 
perhaps as that of the noble lord. ‘The 
House of Lords were not in the same si- 
tuation as the other House, with regard to 
the appointment of a Speaker. There was 
no necessity for their having a particular 
person in the chair, as was the case with 
the Commons. They frequently appointed 
a temporary Speaker under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, Lord Mansfield frequently 
presided in the House of Lords, and when 
the great seal was in commission, a 
Speaker was always appointed tempo- 
sarily. To him it appeared, that the Lord 
Chancellor might receive more assistance 
in Chancery from that eminent person the 
Master of the Rolls than he did at present. 
He might be allowed to decide causes 
there in the absence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the House of Lords, and sit in the 
Court of Chancery while the chief officer 
of that Court was engaged in hearing ap- 
peals. Were there not, too, matters of 
course which occupied a great portion of 
the valuable time of the bore Chancellor, 
that might be discharged adequately by 
existing officers of the Court? There were 
no doubt cases in bankruptcies of a very 
complicated and difficult nature; but it 
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was not precisely the fact, as was stated 
that bankruptcy causes in general req 
- | 


all the talents of the learned lor 

a new officer were appointed, he Choad 
be appointed to some great branch 9 
what belonged to the Chancellor, } 

which the Chancellor would be really re. 
lieved. There were many persons prac. 
tising in the courts of law and equity 
fully adequate to the determination of 
such matters, and fully equal to grapple 
with and discharge those duties, He 
could not understand what the noble lord 
meant, by saying there was an intention 
of adding a fifth judge to the Court of 
Exchequer. 
but could not add to the number of de. 
cisions of the Court.—In appointing a 
person to a situation which was to be not 
superior to that of Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench, but superior to 
the office of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, he would not begin by de 
grading him. But the’ present Bill did 
not make him a deputy, but a drudge, 
He was obliged to sit when he was ordered 
to do so, and was not permitted to doan 

thing of his own will. They were alarmed, 
lest he should break the trammels with 
which they have surrounded him. This 
unfortunate man could make no order, no 
decree, without the leave of the Chancel 
lor,—could not revise, or over-rule any 
thing done by the Chancellor, without spe 
cial authority,—and was to obey such 
orders as the Chancellor had already 
made, or should hereafter make. He was 
to receive little emolument from his 
master, the Chancellor, who appeared to 
have given little, and to have retained 
much.—Here the hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to quote certain passages of the 
Bill, by which the Vice-Chancellor was 
discharged from officiating, unless spe 
cially authorized by the Lord Chancellor, 
and by which he was to proceed at such 
times and in such mariner and form as the 
learned lord should think fit. He wa 
also to be paid like a drudge who did al 
the work and got very little pay from bis 
master. He thought that the persen who 
filled the office of Lord Chancellor ought to 
be liberally, nobly, and honourably pai 

not only to enable him to support his & 
alted situation in splendour, but to oe 
such a provision for his children, as woo! 
enable them to appear as the childrel 
of a peer. He did not say that 
Lord Chancellor was at present '? 
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liberally paid. But the portion which 
was allotted to the Vice-Chancellor from 
the emoluments of the Lord Chancellor 
was altogether so small and niggardly, 
that it would be better to take nothing 
from him at all, and that a suitable pro- 
yision should be made from some other 
source. Before he concluded, he wished 
to suggest whether the taking away jnter- 


mediate appeals from the Master of the 


Rolls might not be a measure that would 
be attended with beneficia] consequences ? 
There was one argument, too, against the 
offices of Chancellor and Speaker of the 
House of Lords being vested in the same 
person, which was deserving of notice. 
hh all appeals to the House of Lords from 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chancellor 
was of all persons the last who ought to sit 
in that House as the presiding and most 
efficient judge. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving asan Amendment, That 
the Bill be taken into consideration that 
day six months. aK 

Mr. Macdonald observed, that the Bill 
professed to be the best remedy that could 
be devised for an evil felt to exist, the 
stagnation of the legal business in the 
House of Lords. And what was this re- 
medy?—to completely new model the 
Court of Chancery, a court, the transac- 
tions in which were so deeply interesting 
tothe public. With respect to the delays 
which had taken place in the Court of 
Chancery itself, and the consequent 
arrear of causes, they were ascribed by 
different people to different causes: while 
some attributed them to the indecision 
of the noble and learned lord now at 
the head of that court, or to the inter- 
ruption which he experienced from his 
political and other avocations—avoca- 
tions unprecedented in former times, and 
even in the earlier part of his own time,— 
others traced them solely and exclusively 
to the general increase of business in the 
Court of Chancery itself. He would ab- 
stain from comparing the number of de- 
tees made by the present with the num- 
ber made by former chancellors; but he 
would compare the remedies proposed for 
the existing evil. Undoubted| , the con- 
ception of the Bill before the House was 
lot very profound or ingenious. If any 
mechanic, who had more orders than he 
ould execute, were to complain to his 
leighbour that he had more business than 
* could attend to, the answer would cer- 
lunly ‘be, « get a journeyman :” and what 
nore did the present’ Bil propose; but 
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that which might be very suitable to an 
ordinary case was quite inapplicable to 
the delicate and important functions under 
consideration. The question was, from 
what part of his duties the Lord Chancellor 
might be relieved with the least risk to 
the public service? Why had the Chan- 
cellor been always considered as the 
highest individual in the profession ?—be- 
cause the law of the Chancery Court was 
lex non scripta: it was a law created by 
the presiding power in the court. It was, 
therefore, that individuals, the most dis- 
tinguished for their profound legal acquire- 
ments, had always been selected to fill 
that high office. A long and continuous 
chain of these illustrious men, by support- 
ing and confirming their mutual decisions, 
had succeeded in erecting a system by 
which they had established the property 
of the country, and secured to it a code of 
equity pure and unrivalled. If parliament 
were to break through this prescriptive 
wisdom ; if they were to dismiss from the 
Court of Chancery the mace and the great 
seal; to overturn every thing that had 
been achieved, and substitute some infe- 
rior authority, who could foretell the dan- 
gers that might ensue: And, let the 
amount of these dangers be what it might, 
was it evident that the object of the Bill 
would be effected ? The supporters of the 
Bill were placed in this dilemma :—if there 
was to be no appeal from the new officer 
about to be created to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, then would arise the evils of submitting 
such a jurisdiction to an inferior legal au- 
thority. If there was to be an appeal, on 
what rational ground could the House 
suppose that any one would be satisfied 
with a decision of less weight than that of 
the Chancellor, and therefore how would 
his business be lessened? In the one case, 
therefore, the Bill would proye mischievous, 
in the other nugatory. It would afford no 
relief, or it would be productive of two 
delays instead of one; the oracle would 
be got atat last. In his opinion the bank- 
ruptcy, which had little to do with the 
Chancery business, might easily be sepa- 
rated from the duties of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and be entrusted to some other 
tribynal.” Any common law judge was 
adequate to diasharge Wie part of the duty. 
From the time of Henry 8, to that of 
James 1, it had been under the superin- 
tendance of privy counsellors. At the 
present day it occupied a fourth, some 
said even a third of the time of the Chan- 
cellor: and if it were not for this, they 
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would have no occasion to be now dis- 
cussing the merits of the Bill in question. 
The hours so taken up might be most 
advantageously employed in what a noble 
and learned Jord (Redesdale) had justly 
termed the “ proper” business of the Court 
of Chancery as a court of equity. If any 
difficulty existed with respect to persons 
competent to this office, he thought it 
might easily be removed. He agreed that 
the judges of the courts in Westminster 
Hall were already sufficiently occupied ; 
but there were the Welsh judges, of any 
one of whom it might be fairly said, that 
he was helping the other to do nothing. 
There were eight of them—four of whom, 
he thought, might well be spared to con- 
duct the bankruptcy business, while the 
other fout were amply sufficient to dis- 
charge, without inconveniency, all the 
judicial functions in that country. It 
might be urged that the Lord Chancellor 
derived a large portion of his emoluments 
from the bankrupt cases. It was so; but 


this was a precarious and most undignified 
source of revenue, and he was persuaded 
that parliament would compensate that 
great law officer for any injury that he 
might sustain, in consequence of a new 
arrangement, and the country would not 


think him overpaid for his important ser- 
vices, by a salary of 16 or 18,000/. Such 
a sum was indeed necessary, in order to 
enable him to maintain that salutary 
splendour demanded by his exalted sta- 
tion. The measure he had proposed, he 
recommended not as the best possible 
measure, but as one infinitely preferable 
to the present. He was convinced that 
there were various modes by which the 
existing evil might be fully met. Parlia- 
ment were not compelled to take the 
nostrum prescribed to them, or submit to 
the continuance of the disease. He had 
no faith whatever in the proposed specific: 
but if the only alternative was, to adopt 
the Bill before the House, or to allow the 
continuance of the present delays, much 
as he lamented the latter, as deeply inju- 
rious to the interests of individuals, and 
nationally disgraceful, he would not con- 
sent to purchase an exemption from them 
at the price demanded. Let the House 
contemplate the situation.of the officer to 
be created by the Bill. Instead of being 
an independent judge, he would be subject 
to the will, pleasure, humour, and caprice 
of another: he would have his daily task 
set him. . There was not a sheriff or a 
coroner in the island, who would not oc- 
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cupy a prouder station than this Chancel. 
lor’s drudge, with his train-bearer, and al] 
his paraphernalia. He would be a new 
character in the constitution—a vassal 
judge! a judge, whose duties would be 
prescribed to him by another! These were 
harsh sounds in Great Britain in the 19th 
century ; and besides, what a_prece. 
dent would thus be afforded! If any arrear 
of business should, at a future period, ac. 
cumulate in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on what pretence could parliament refuse 
to the great legal luminary of that court 
his judicial satellite?>—By acceding tp 
the Bill on the table, the House would 
F give to a subject a power which had been 
withbeld from the sovereign, and would 
declare, that that which was considered 
dangerous in the hands of the sovereign, 
became safe when placed in the hands of 
one of his servants. Such, he conceived, 
would be the necessary operation of the 
Bill, which he felt it his duty to oppose, 
from the firm conviction, that it would 
impair the purity of the administration of 
equity, and pervert the integrity of the 
dispensation of justice. He hoped and 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
agree to the amendment proposed by the 
hon. gentleman who had preceded him. 
Mr. Stephen observed that the light 
manner in which the question was taken up, 
appeared to his mind not at all consistent 
with the weight and magnitude of the sub- 
ject. From the consideration of the facts 
contained in the reports, and which other 
gentlemen had not perhaps brought intoa 
proper focus for their observation, it ap- 
peared to him important to draw the at- 
tention of the House to the magnitude of 
the evil which it was the object of the 
present Bill to remedy. The delay that 
necessarily followed from the over pres 
sure of public business was acknowledged 
to be so great as to amount, in some cases, 
to a denial of justice. This was a grievance 
to which no British subject ought to be 
exposed. Let them look to the state of 
the case. There were not less than 275 
appeals now depending before the high 
and supreme tribunal of the country, oe 
of which was hanging over, without dec 
sion, for not less than 20 years ; seven for 
11 years; 39 for above seven years; and 
77 for above five years. From a calc 
lation made in 1810, the average number 
of Appeals decided annually was 10, and, 
on that principle, what with new Apes 
it would take 46 years before the whol 
could be disposed of, This denial of j%* 
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tice was dreadful; yetit had been known 
to that House for two years, and no pro- 
posal had been made to apply a remedy 
by those gentlemen who opposed. the pre- 
sent measure. If any gentleman then 
present was at all inclined to commisera- 
tion, it must be called forth in such cases, 
in which might be involved the dearest 
interests of whole families, and in which, 
after trying every mode of settlement, it 
was, after all, at the option of any oppo- 
nent to embark in a contention, in which 
at least ZO years might elapse under an 
incapacity of knowing whether the fortune 
for which he contended, however justly, 
was to come toa manor not. In the su- 
preme court of judicature the evil was 
much greater than in any of the inferior 
courts. It appeared from the same return 
to which he alluded, that the Appeals en- 
tered amounted to not less than 405, and 
that an increase of 204 had taken place 
within 10 years. If the business were al- 
lowed to go on in this manner, it would 
have this effect, that Appeals would never 
be brought upon fair and reasonable 
grounds; but that any party, desirous of 
delay, could adopt no better means for 
that object, than by having recourse to an 
Appeal. It was impossible to state a case 
which called more loudly for a remedy. 


The evil was allowed to exist; and yet 
the remedy proposed for it was opposed, 


and no other offered as’ a substitute. If 
gentlemen were so very inimical to the 
appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, he 
would ask what substitute had they to 
propose? They could not propose that 
judges, who had already more. than an 
adequate task to perform in their respec- 
tive courts, should be the substitutes for 
the Chancellor. When he considered the 
intense application, the great labours, and 
the eminent talents requisite to fulfil the 
duties of those who presided over the ad- 
ministration of justice, he would not hesi- 
late to say, that he had cause to lament 
the parsimony of the country in the ap- 
pointments and rewards of judicial charac- 
ters. He was surprised at his hon. friend 
saying that it was not his duty to propose 
any such remedy. He stated, indeed, a 
Variety of expedients, but did not select 
any in particular. He would notice some 
of his hon. friend’s expedients, One was, 
that a better attendance in the Lords, to- 
gether with the assistance of some Ex- 
chancellor, would supply an adequate re- 
medy, but by what means was an Ex- 
chancellor to be required to sacrifice his 
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time? And even though that could be 
done, the same inconvenience would follow 
which was objected to the present Bill. 
He spoke of the danger of appealing from 
a more experienced to a less experienced 
officer. The very same objection applied 
to the assistance of an. Ex-chancellor, 
who, perhaps, for ten years before, was 
not in the habit of hearing any such Ap- 
peals. With respect to the compulsion of 
the Lords to attend, it would be rather sin- 
gular if a Bill were brought into that 
House for such anobject. Inthe days 
appointed for the decision of Appeals, it 
was stated, that the Lord Chancellor could 
not procure a sufficient number of lords to 
proceed to business, He doubted whether 
such attendance could be procured, evenin. 
that House, at so early an houras 10 in the 
morning. With respect to another re- 
medy alluded to, of separating the duties 
of the Chancellor, the inconvenience of 
such a measure, he thought, was very ob- 
vions; and the separation of the bankrupt 
Jurisdiction was the very. last that should 
be attempted. Were gentlemen aware, 
that from the Chancellor’s decision in 
bankruptcy there was no appeal? As to 
the suspicion of neglect of duty which 
would foliow from the division of the 
duties of the office, it was without any 
foundation. The exercise of great talents 
and great power carried its own recom- 
mendation with it. There was no such 
character as an idle judge. All the other 
courts were in arrear, as well as the House 
of Lords, though the judges were of all 
men the greatest drudges in business. But 
besides this, the Lord Chancellor and his 
assistant might sometimes lay down the 
rule in different ways, which would in- 
troduce the utmost uncertainty and confu- 
sion. The decrees of the Chancellor in 
bankrupt cases, were for very good pur- 
poses considered final; and such an inno- 
vation as that alluded to must be extremely 
dangerous. Did they not know that there 
were failures in trade now, not tothe amount 
of 20 or 30,000/. but sometimes to the 
amountieven of 1,000,000/.? _In such cases 
no appeal was allowed, because the distribu- 
tion of the property of the bankrupt might 
be suspended. by that means, and an enor- 
mous mass of property be kept in abeyance, 
which must be the source of incalculable 
mischief to creditors. Such a remedy 
was the most inadmissible of all, and he 
would say even the most absurd. In 
former times it was no uncommon case for 
the puisne judges to be ealled in, for the 
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purpose of assisting the Chancellor, and 
if lord Eldon did not call them in to his 
assistarice, it was because they had suffi- 
cient business in their respective courts. 
He denied that it was any infraction of the 
constitution to introduce the present mea- 
sure ; and instanced the increase of the num- 
ber of judges in the court of Common Pleas 
from three to six after the Charter of king 
John down to the reign of Henry 8, as a 
precedent. Neither had the judges of the 
present time the leisure which they for- 
merly enjoyed. Sir Matthew Hale could 
find a season of relaxation from his judi- 
cial functions in which to pursue his 
studies and amusements, but no judge upon 
the bench could now allow himself any 
such indulgence. He regretted that the 
law establishments in the country were 
insufficient for the. mass of business, and 
that the time of the judges was too much 
occupied in their duties. Here he begged 
leave to call the attention of the House to 
a book which he recently had occasion to 
read, and which, in point of authority, 
maintained a distinguished and undisputed 
rank. He alluded to the work written by 
sir W. Fortescue, in the reign of Henry 
the 6th—* De Laudibus Legum Anglie.” 
That author stated, that only three hours, 
from eight to eleven in the forenoon, were 
occupied by the courts in the administra- 
tion of justice, the rest of the time they 
spent either in the study of the Jaws or in 
reading the scriptures. If such a system 
were to prevail, what would become of the 
due administration of justice at present ? 
How very different would be the situation 
of lord Ellenbrough! The truth was, 
that with the progress of time circum- 
stances had essentially changed, which re- 
quired an alteration in the constitution of 
the authorities of the country. In fact, 
the number of judges remained the same, 
though the business had increased out of 
all proportion. Soon after king John’s 
Charter, the number of judges in the 
King’s-bench was increased from three to 
six; and in after tinies five judges fre- 
quently sat in the Common Pleas. The 
measure now pruposed, was not a greater 
innovation than those to which he alluded. 
As matters stood at present, there was 
reason to apprehend, that causes would 
be too hastily decided, and haste was 
generally, or at least often the parent 
of mistake. This was also, in a great 
measure, the situation of the common law 
courts, It was said that the supporters of 
the Bill had shifted: their ground, for that 
& 
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the evil to be removed was said, at one 
time to exist in the Court of Chancery, x 
another time in the House of Lords, j 
was not asserted by any person that there 
was not a great increase of business jp 
the Court of Chancery. The suitoyy’ 
money in that court had increased froin 
1,000,000/. to 35,500,063/. seven million 
of which had arisen since the year 1809; 
and ten million since 1780. The com. 
mercial business depending in that court 
did not amount to less than 25,000,000), 
This was not even an adequate represen. 
tation of the fact. He hoped the Hote 
was now fully persuaded of the evil of de. 
lay, and that they would see the necessity 
of appointing an assistant to discharge a 
part of those burthens which had nearly 
doubled since the time of lord Hardwicke, 
A remedy was absolutely demanded by 
the circumstances he had stated, and he 
trusted gentlemen would feel the necessity 
of applying it where it was most wanted, 
For his own part, he entirely approved of 
the measure offered, and concluded by ob. 
serving, that he was persuaded whoever 
had the proposed jurisdiction vested in 
him would add dignity to the office. 
Mr. W. Courtenay opposed the present 
Bill, to which he had the most serious ob- 
jections. He did not deny that the evil 
existed, and that a remedy should be ap- 
plied ; but he thought it should be more 
efficacious than that proposed by the Bilt, 
which was much more extensive than the 
nature of the case required. He would 
now assume, whether justly or not, that 
the remedy proposed was two-fold: one 
for the evil said to exist in the Courtof 
Chancery, and the other for that said to 
exist in the House of Lords. With respect 
to the first, it was not easy to state how 
far those invested with the highest judicial 
functions could or could not, ought or 
ought not to conform to the judicial charac: 
ter. The different other expedients which 
had been suggested, had their apology 10 
the taunting manner in which those who 
opposed this Bill had been called upon to 
substitute some other project in its place; 
and, therefore, ne would suggest a remedy 
that had not hitherto been mentioned. In 
the House of Lords great part of the appeals, 
at least four-fifths, were from Scotland, 
and in cases where the decision must tum 
upon the facts, and not upon the law. ne 
appeal in those cases was from a jurisdic 
tion which had an opportunity of knowing 
the facts, to one which had not such all 


opportunity. Most lawyers, he believed; 
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found it difficult to see why an appeal, in 
matters of fact, was necessary to a higher 
tribunal. In England the Appeals were 


only upon questions of law, and many of 


the most eminent lawyers thought that 
this regulation might with advantage be 
extended to Scotland. If this were done, 
a great proportion of the Scotch Appeals 
would be cut off, and the pressure would 
in a great measure be withdrawn, while 
some temporary expedient might be 
adopted to get rid of the present arrear. 
This was not the proper time, nor did he 
feel himself competent to propose a re- 
medy, he merely alluded to a mode by 
which great assistance could be rendered 
to the justice of the country. With re- 
gatd to the observation of bis hon. and 
learned friend near him (Mr. Stephen) 
that it might be difficult to procure the 
attendance of the members of this House 
at so early an hour as LO o’clock, he re- 
minded him, that several bodies of the 
members did actually sit at that hour 
upon committees, and he saw no good 
reason why the Lords should not also en- 
force attendance at an early hour, if neces- 
sary for the purposes of justice. But if it 
was really impossible to procure such an 
attendance, how did this Bill remedy that 
evil? He next called the attention of the 
House to the state of the arrears in the 
Exchequer, which was as formidable an 
evil as the arrears in the Court of Chan- 
cery. This being notorious, it would be 
unworthy of the legislature, when em- 
ployed in providing a remedy for an evil 
of this nature, to pass over the state of the 
arrearsin the Exchequer, without notice. A 
general comprehensive remedy ought to be 
applied ; this narrow measure was utterly 
inefficient. It hardly created a judge at 
all. It was an intire innovation, in point 
of principle, in the administration of jus- 
tice; for when a suitor set down his cause 
for the purpose of having the opinion of 
the Chancellor in the first instance, it would 
depend upon the arbitrium of the Chan- 
cellor whether the suitor should have it or 
not. With regard to the separation of 
bankruptcy causes from the other business 
of the Court, he was far from agreeing 
with those who thought that such a sepa- 
Tation would yield no material relief. He 
Was convinced it would; for the business 
I cases of bankruptcy now constituted a 
very considerable proportion of the whole 

usiness of the Court. 

Mr. Smyth thought it was incumbent on 


the House not simply to ascertain that the 
(VOL. XXIV. , 
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evil existed, but to inquire into the na- 
ture, extent, and origin of it. In doing 
this, they would find that the evil in its 
present magnitude arose from the number 
of Appeals from Scotland. Why, then, 
not advert to this fact, and look for the 
remedy in the country from whence it 
came, inareform of the Scottish law. It 
was true that out of the whole number of 
Appeals, the enormous proportion of 4-5ths 
were from Scotland. From the first re- 
port it appeared that out of 253 Appeals, 
200 were from that country. The Bill, in 
his opinion, was prematurely brought for- 
ward. Two acts had been passed which 
must contribute to lessen the number of 
Appeals from the Court of Session of Scot- 
land. The operation of these acts could 
not be yet sufficiently known, and it was 
on this account that be considered the Bill 
premature. It was not known, nor could 
it be vet known, whether the evil pro- 
posed to be removed was temporary or 
permanent. He could not look upon the 
Bill as tending to less than a dissolution of 
the first judicial officer of the country. 
With respect to the Appeals in the Lords, 
19 out of 20 were merely vexatious, and 
many of the Scotch Appeals were merely 
on account of delay. The attendance of 
a sufficient number of lords could, in bis 
opinion, be secured by a compulsory 
order of their own. It was said that the 
increase of business in the Court of Chan- 
cery and the House of Lords, arose from 
the increase of wealth. For his part, he 
thought it depended more on the unsettled 
state of the law, and onthe distresses of 
the nation. He conjured the House not 
to loosen the only tie which bound the 
Chancellor to the people. The number 
of motions did not, in his mind, furnish 
any reason for the delay in passing from 
one to another. It was well known that any 
sudden check to wealth, particularly. to 
commercial wealth, occasioned an increase 
of litigation. It was asserted, that no 
mischief could arise from thus withdraw- 
ing a part of his duties from the Chancel- 
lor. It would at least lessen his inter- 
course with the public; and that daily and 
hourly intercourse was, in his opinion, 
one of the most effectual means for pre- 
serving him in the discharge of those 
duties. 

Mr. Serjeant Best thought there was no 
measure more likely to produce the dee 
sired effect than that now before the 
House. It was said truly from the oppo- 
site side, that the number of Appeals 


(21) 
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amounted nearly to a denial of justice. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
thought that a permanent remedy was not 
necessary, because there was a probability 
that the Scotch Appeals would be consi- 
derably lessened ; but he did not consider 
the great number that was already de- 
pending from that country, and that those 
from Ireland were to ‘be added, which 
amounted at present to 52. He saw no 
likelihood that Appeals would decrease, 
because litigation always augmented with 
the augmentation of property. It was said, 
that this Bill would alter the character of 
the Chancellor; and that he would be- 
‘come, in consequence of it, nothing more 
than a state officer. But the House should 


not forget the weight of legal duties that 


would still remain upon him—that he 
‘would sit for the discharge of business 
three days in every week during the ses- 
sion of parliament, and every day when 
parliament was not sitting. With respect 
to the separation of the business of bank- 
rupts from the Lord Chancellor, it was 
liable to most grave and insurmountable 
objections. If his bankruptcy jurisdiction 
were to be withdrawn, no greater innova- 
tion could be introduced ; bankruptcy 
proceeded from the great seal, and to 


change it would be to introduce a change 


in the original jurisdiction. Another 
reason against such an innovation was, 
that in cases of bankruptcy there ought to 
be no appeal, from the necessity there 
existed of distributing as speedily as pos- 
sible the property of the bankrupt. They 
could not, therefore, entrust this most im- 
portant function to an inferior officer, or 
place the decision of so great a mass of 
property in any hands less elevated than 
the first law authority of the state. Upon 
these grounds, he thought nothing better 
could be at present proposed than the Bill 
before the House, and he would therefore 
give it his support. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor observed, that no no- 
tice had been taken in the House of Lords 
of the arrears of business in the Court of 
Chancery previous to a motion which he 
made about two years ago. He did not 
then propose his plan asa perfect one, 
but as one. which might be improved. 
The great delay of justice, he affirmed, at 
that time, was, in fact, a denial of justice. 
Lord Mansfield formerly sat for lord Thur- 

‘low, as temporary Speaker of the House 
of Lords; and why might not a temporary 
Speaker be now appointed? In his opi- 
nion, it became the House to repel an in- 
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sinvation which had been thrown oy 
against them as the Commons of England 
which imputed to them some of the de. 
lays which had taken place. He declared 
it to be his intention to vote for postponing 
the further consideration of the Bill, This 
measure, he contended, would be attended 
with inconveniencies which might have 
been avoided had the course been pursued, 
which, on a former occasion, he had re. 
commended. He thought it would be 
well for the House to pause, and to conj. 
der if some more effectual remedy coult 
not be devised. The present meas 
was so inadequate, that had he not known 
from what quarter it came, he should hare 
imagined it had originated with ‘some 
country attorney, who had never.seen the 
Court of Chancery. If any lawyer would 
take upon himself to say the Bill before 
the House would remedy the evil com. 
plained of, he would vote for it. [An hon, 
member here called out “ I will.”] Mr. 
Taylor, however, declined taking his 
opinion on the subject, and stated the im- 
pression on his mind to be such, thatit 
could not be removed by the decision of 
all the Courts of Westminster. 

Mr. Canning, thinking it inexpedient 
that this Bill should pass into a law, was 
desirous of stating his objections to it ; and 
should do so very briefly, as the arguments 
which had been urged in favour of the 
Bill were so few in number, and so small 
in measure, as to require very little refu. 
tation. It seemed to be maintained, that 
the members of this House were not fit 
judges of such a question. If that disqua- 
lification were supposed to apply generally, 
much more ‘forcibly must it apply 
those members (of which he was one) who 
could boast of no means of forming a judg: 
ment but plain sense unadorned with legal 
learning. He must however protest 
against any such plea in bar of their dit 
cussions ; and must deny that the lay part 
of the House were implicitly to adopt the 
dicta of certain learned personages 0 
matter not of law, but of regulation. He 
yielded all respect possible to the Howe 
of Lords, but could not consent to pass the 
Bill they had sent down without examina 
tion. Some considerations indeed there 
were which might perhaps tend to dim 
nish in this particular instance the gehertl 
respect due to the authority of their lord- 
ships. It appeared, on the very face ° 
the Bill, that it arose out of arrears ™ 
their lordships’ jurisdiction. They might 
be better judges of the extent of the evil; 
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but if the evil lay with them, the Com- 
mons ought not to exercise the less jea- 
Jousy in examination of the remedy pro- 
osed. 

A learned friend of his had set out with 
rebuking an excess of levity, and a want 
of grave consideration on this subject ; 
but he should have been aware, that the 
sources of ridicule were not merely in 
things which were in themselves ridicu- 
lous, but also in the attempted approxima- 
tion of things which were in themselves 
jreconcilable,-—in the comparison of 
lofty pretensions, with paltry means, 
—in the contrast of magnificent promises 
and prospects with the total inadequacy 
of the mode suggested for following up 
and realizing them. If the Bill was to be 
considered as the result of all the expe- 
tience and wisdom of the other House, 
undoubtedly on that ground and in that 
character it was to be received with the 
greatest reverence; but it was found that 
al this learned labour had only produced 
a oftice, which the legal profession must 
treat with contempt; then in spite of all 
pre-possessions in its favour, the ridicule 
against which his hon. and learned friend 
protested, might blamelessly or rather 
must infallibly attach to it. 

The Bill said, that whereas great ar- 
rears had been accumulated, it was neces- 
sarytodo so and so. The diminution of 
thisaccumulation might, to be sure, be 
accomplished in either of two ways; by 
tlearing the reservoir at once, or by im- 
peding the channel whence it was con- 
‘tantly supplied with so rapid a current. 
The Bill appeared to follow the latter of 
these two courses, Its most obvious and 
certain effect was to occasion all the 
causes in Chancery to be tried twice over, 
aprocess which must necessarily delay 
the proceedings of that court, and so check 
the vicious rapidity of the stream of Ap- 
peals which flowed from it into the House 
Lords. Ifjthe tried wisdom, the high 
gal attainments, and pre-eminent autho- 
ity of that great magistrate, who had 
been used to speak from the bench from 
which he (Mr. Canning) had now risen 
(ir W. Grant) ; did not prevent constant 
appeals to the Lord Chancellor from his 
decisions as Master of the Rolls, it was 
idleto suppose that from the new Vice- 
Chancellor, new in office, new and unset- 
tled in authority, and (be he who he may) 
probably far inferior to the present Master 
ofthe Rolls in’ legal knowledge and abi- 

les, there would not be appeals to the 
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Lord Chancellor in a far greater number. 
It was indeed attempted to be shewn, that 
this new creation would be similar to the 
Master of the Rolls: but there was this 
essential difference between the two ma- 
gistracies. There was a choice allowed 
to the suitor to have his cause carried be- 
fore the Master of the Rolls, or before the 
Lord Chancellor, and therefore it was the 
less likely that he should desire it to be 
reheard : but this Bill gave the Chancellor 
power to refuse hearing a ease, and to 
send it to the Vice Chancellor, and 
in every case which was thus delegated 
from the Lord High Chancellor to his de- 
puty, against the will and choice of the 
suitor, it was surely most natural to sup- 
pose that the suitor would desire a re- 
hearing. Thus therefore the accumula- 
tion before the Lords might indeed be 
prevented from increasing so fast as at 
present, since every cause heard by the 
new magistrate would probably be heard 
again by the Lord Chancellor; and the 
suitor perhaps, might be sickened by this 
first appeal, and deterred from prose-= 
cuting a second to the House of Lords. 
But how would this device tend to the ac- 
complishment of the professed object of the 
Bill, the allowing the Lord Chancellor more 
time for attendance in the House of Lords ? 
Afterall, if the accumulation of Appeals in 
that House be the evil to be cured, why 
was not some remedy applied distinctly, 
and at once, to the seat of the evil? It was 
surely a derogation from the dignity of 
the House of Lords to suppose that they 
could not discharge the business before 
them ; that their noble natures could not 
rise at nine o’clock to adjudge the causes 
at their bar ; that with privileges so far sur- 
passing those of other senates, they could 
not make an exertion for the discharge 
of these important dutieswhich were an- 
nexed to such high privileges, and which 
justified and ennobled them in the eyes of 
their country and the world. (Hear.) 
Why should such reasonings apply to 
them more than to the Commons? The 
Lords admitted a delay amounting toa 
denial of justice. What degradation or 
shame could it be to the Lords to adopt 
with respect to their own proceedings 
some such coercive regulations. as the 
Commons had adopted to secure their 
discharge of their own. duty in cases of 
contested elections ? The shame seemed to 
lie in stopping short between the removal 
of abuse, and the adoption of a remedy. 
Was it a problem so obscure, knotty, and 
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difficult, to devise the means of securing 
a sufficient attendance in the other House, 
whatever skill it might have required to 
produce such a Bill as this? No! Let the 
House reject this Bill, and a better mea- 
sure would be proposed in a very short 
time. 

The learned Serjeant had appealed to 
their confession in behalf of this unhappy 
scrap of paper, as if it were the offspring 
of some infant member, who was employ- 
ing his vatried hand, in his first and crude 
effort to remedy some ackuowledged evil, 
hoping that a committee would lick his 
unformed abortion into some sort of de- 
cent shape. Another learned gentleman 
thought they were treading on a sort of 
hallowed ground, and that we could not 
presume even to alter and amend the Bill, 
such as it was sent down to us, without a 
species of scandalum magnatum against the 
legislative wisdom of the House of Lords ! 
The Bill, in fact, was all it could be. A 
committee was useless. It would offend 
the Lords more tosend it back to them so 
changed, as it must necessarily be, if it 
was to be made useful to any good pur- 
pose whatever, than it would to reject it 
altogether, abstaining however at the same 
time with the utmost deference, from pre- 
suming to suggest any other method of 
proceeding in a case which appeared to 
be claimed as the peculiar province of 
their lordships ; and leaving their lord- 
ships to go to work again upon a new 
plan better calculated for their own credit 
and the public satisfaction. 

He begged pardon for any seeming 
levity, if he were guilty of any, in speak- 
ing with freedom of this strange project : 
but there were different moods in which 
diferent men viewed the same subjects: 
some might indulge in harmless merri- 
ment; others, (lie did not see the learned 
gentieman, Mr, Stephen, present)—(Cry 
of “ under the gallery”)—Others, then, 
(said Mr. C.) might view this mouse which 
the mountain had brought forth, with 
feelings quite “ melancholy and gentle- 
man-like,’ like Master Stephen, in 
« Every Man in his Humour!” (Laugh- 
ing.) For his own part he thought there 
could not be a graver subject than the 
due and speedy administration of jastice : 
bat on the other hand there could not be a 
more sudicrous association than that of 
high magisterial functions, and great of- 
ficial trust with all the circumstances of 
degradation and disparagement with 
which the new magistrate, procreated by 
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this Bill, is to be invested. It was pre. 
tended, indeed, that the power of th 
Lord Chancellor to devolve business upon 
this new deputy was to be no other thay 
that which he now has to call to his a. 
sistance any one of the Judges or Masters 
in Chancery named in the commission 
empowering them to sit for the Chap. 
cellor. Nothing could be more unlike, 
Compare the language of that commission, 
with that of this Bill, by which the Chan. 
cellor was to ring for his deputy, | 
would appear that the judges, when called 
upon, were really to sit for the Chancellor, 
to sit as the Chancellor; to do his busi 
ness; to execute his functions, and the 
result was to be of as great validity, 
force, efficacy, and virtue, as if from the 
Chancellor himself. The new gentleman 
to be created was to have full power, 
&c., but in such manner, nevertheless, 
and under such regulations and resitie 
tions, as the Lord High Chancellor shall, 
from time to time, order and direct.” If 
this was to be freedom, he wished to know 
what was servitude ? If this was volition, 
what was coercion? What was such a 
judge, but a man sitting on the judgment. 
seat, fettered hand and foot? And wasit 
possible to conceive that any decision of 
such a magistrate could be received ass 
tisfactory, and acquiesced in as final? 
(Hear.) Conceive a melancholy client 
coming into court and directing his soli- 
citor to take care that his cause 1s se 
down for hearing, not before that tedious 
indecisive judge, the Master of the Rolls, 
(Hear!) but before the Lord High Chan. 
cellor himself. Soon afterwards he hears 
that his cause is according to his direction 
before his lordship himself.—So much the 
better. At least the hearing will be final. 
Some time afterwards he is informed that 
his cause is decided against him—by 
whom? By the Lord Chancellor him 
self? No such thing: but by a judge 
under the constant direction and superii- 
tendance of the Chancellor, subject to bis 
interference and controul, to_ his revisal, 
and reversal, or alteration.—Whiat cons0- 
lation would this be to the suitor—who 
had chosen the Lord Chancellor for his 
judge in preference to the Master of the 
Rolls for the express purpose of wie 
the necessity of an appeal, which woul 
now be his only refuge ? Was not this the 
meaning of the Bill?—He heard some 
murmurs near him, as if he were miste 
presenting its tenour and ‘purport. : 
certainly did not mean to misreprese” 
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it, The advocates of the Bill had par- 
ticularly praised it for its clearness, It 
was indeed overloaded with perspicuity, 
fyll of qualifications, and limitations and 
exceptions and provisoes, patching up one 
hole and making another to patch up in 
rn; and involved in inexplicable ex- 
Janations. But after all was not the re- 
sult, as he had stated it, that the Lord 
Chancellor might send causes he did not 
like to his Vice-Chancellor as he pleased, 
just as he would order away a corked 
bottle; was not the ‘Vice-Chancellor to 
take whatever was sent to him—to abstain 
from whatever was not thus sent to bim? 
To begin or to leave off, exactly when 
and where the Lord Chancellor pleased, 
at the beginning, or the middle, or end of 
acause——just as might suit the Chancel- 
lor’s faney ? Had he, or was he intended 
to have, any regular, known, fixed, intel- 
ligible, substantive province or authority ? 
(Laugh.) Scrub, in the play, Mungo, in 
the farce, Sancho, in his island, were in a 
state of settled jurisdiction compared with 
this new officer! If the form of his tribu- 
ml were copied from any thing at all, it 
must have been from Sancho in his little 
island! (Laugh.) It was to be a delega- 
tion by fits and snatches,—the offspring of 
the humours and leisures of the Chancellor, 
dealt out in bits and scraps of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Itreally required more credulity than 
the authors of the Bill had a right to ex- 
pect, to imagine that the Bill, even though 
it should receive the polishing hand of 
the learned serjeant, could ever answer 
the purposes for which it was intended. 
As an unlearned member of parliament, 
his vote should be against the introduction 
of a magistracy which it was not fit to 
create. It was not his fault that the pro- 
position was so objectionable. They had 
aright to take time to consider this Bill; as 
the Lords had paused foreleven years before 
they hit upon this mode of remedying an 
inconvenience of such great and growing 
mischief. If indeed it was contended that 
they were not entitled to object to this 
plan, without having some other more 
perfect plan to propose ; he would answer, 
that he had no doubt another plan might 
easily be devised ; but he denied the ne- 
tssity, or even the propriety of origina- 
ing it in the House of Commons. The 
ous was on the Lords; not on'them. The 
evil was with the Lords, who pleaded their 
own fault, and applied for the remedy. 


he evils, he believed, were exaggerated, | 
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and must vanish at the touch of a reform- 
ing hand. Let the Lords adopt an efficient 
measure, and the mass of evil would soon 
shrink toa manageable size. 

He was unable to follow the reasonings 
of Chancery lawyers; but was such an 
officer as a Vice-Chancellor ever recognize 
ed before in England? He felt the highest 
respect for the present Lord Chancellor, 
but he must consider that he was called 
upon to legislate, not only for the present 
times but for posterity. He wished to 
preserve the office of Lord Chancellor in 
this country in all the plenitude; of its 
powers and splendour of its authority, 
He believed in his conscience that it was 
most essentially important to the con- 
stitution that it should be so preserved. 
He thought that it was one of the highest 
prerogatives of the sovereign, that he 
could take a man from the profession of 
the bar, and place him at once by an act 
of power in a situation giving rank and 
precedence above ducal ‘coronets. This 
high prerogative, however, like all others, 
would be exercised with a responsibility 
to public opinion; and although the 
crown might make whom it would Lord 
Chancellor, yet it would never will to 
make any man a Chancellor, who, in the 
public eye, was not conceived to be fit for 
that high station. 

He was not imputing any negligence to 
lord Eldon, when he said, that if this Bill 
should pass, a time might come when all 
the business of the Court of Chancery 
might be thrown upon this new officer 
and the Master of the Rolls, and that in 
future times a Lord Chancellor might be 
chosen chiefly from other considerations, 
unconnected with his legal knowledge or 
ability to preside in the Court of Chan- 
cery. This Bill might therefore, lead to 
the destruction of the high office of Lord 
Chancellor, which he conceived to be, as 
it now stood, an office of the greatest im- 
portance, as well in a constitutional point 
of view, as with regard to the administra- 
tion of the important duties of the Court 
of Chancery. He, therefore, could not 
support a Bill which appeared to him-to 
do things‘utterly unwise ; to create a mae 
gistracy unfit to be created, and to en- 
danger by innovation upon its character 
and duties a magistracy which it was of 
the highest importance to maintain un- 
altered and unimpaired ; a Bill not cal- 
culated to remedy the evil which it pro- 
fessed to obviate, and risking the introduce 
tion of other evils which it might be diffi- 
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cult hereafter to cure: a Bill directed to 
the removal of an obstruction in the 
course of justice avowedly of a temporary 
nature ; and effecting (or rather not effect- 
ing) that object by a permanent dismem- 
berment of the highest judicial office of the 
constitution. 

Sir Samuel Romilly could not content 
himself with giving a silent vote upon this 
question, which if agreed to would effect 
a complete change in the character of fu- 
ture Lord Chancellors ; and that the coun- 
try would never again see such men as 
Somers, Camden, or Hardwicke. He 
could not support the present Bill; for al- 
though he must admit, and every body 
must admit, that the evil which was stated 
was a most serious one, yet he conceived 
that the remedy proposed was still more 
serious, and that it was an evil still greater 
than that which it purported to reform. 
The evil which now existed might, how- 
ever, be considered as a temporary one ; 
whereas, the remedy proposed would, if 
agreed to, bring upon them one that in his 
opinion would be permanent. They were 
now called upon to remedy an evil, which 
the other House had taken no step for 
many years to remove. The House of 
Lords, though the arrears had long been 


growing upon them, had never taken any 
active measures for removing the evil. 
They had not continued their sittings 
longer in order to diminish the arrear of 
causes before them, nor had they met 
earlier in the day, nor ever proceeded to 
the decision of any appeal in the absence 


of the Lord Chancellor. This it had been 
the practice of the House to do in former 
times, and in some cases it might be better 
that the cause should be decided on in his 
absence, as Appeals from his decisions fre- 
quently came before them. He thought 
there could be no difficulty in procuring 
the attendance of a sufficient number of 
lords to hear causes, in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor, and by this means alone 
the evil might gradually be removed. He 
did not think any other remedy was ne- 
cessary, and at least he thought what he 
had mentioned ought to be tried, be- 
fore a measure like that now proposed were 
adopted. If their lordships had either 
met earlier in the morning for this purpose, 
or continued their sittings by shorter ad- 
journments, or had decided causes even 
when the Chancellor was not present, 
there would not now have been such an 
arrear of business before them. The 
question however was not whether any 
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other remedy could be devised? by 
whether that proposed ought to be resorted, 
to? He conceived that the present Bij 
would alter materially the constitutional 
course of the business of the Court of Chan. 
cery, and the office of Lord Chancelioy, 
After a few successions of Vice-Chancellors, 
there would be no more men found to dis. 
charge the high office of Lord Chancellor, 
in the manner it had hitherto been discharg. 
ed by so many illustrious men. As to the 
great increase of business in Chancery, 
which had been so,much spoken of, there. 
was certainly a very great increase in the 
bankrupt business, but a very small in 
crease in other respects. He denied that 
the business, strictly so called, of the Cour 
of Chancery had increased since the year 
1750. The number of suits was not now 
greater than in the time of lord Hardwicke, 
but they were perhaps heard at greater 
length. There might possibly have beea 
less indulgence, or, as he might say, less 
invitation to frequent hearings, and re. 
hearings at that time, and which were 
now equally injurious to the clients of 
that Courtsand to the public at large, 


As to the number of motions in lord 


Hardwicke’s time, he did not know that 
they were much lower than at present, al- 
though less time might have been taken 
up in the arguments upon them. Lord 
Hardwicke had generally, besides his mom- 
ing sitting, sat two evenings every week 
for hearing causes, and instead of closing his 
sittings at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, had 
frequently closed them at two o’clock ia 
the morning, and therefore it was not ex- 
traordinary that in his time there wass 
small an arrear of business. If he were 
called upon to suggest a remedy tothe 
evil complained of, he should say, that 
what appeared to him the most unobjec 
tionable would be to separate the bank- 
rupt business from that of the Chancery. 
It was said that as many of those bank 
rupt cases involved points of great difi- 
culty and importance, and the decision 
was to be final and without appeal, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Lord Chan 
cellor should determine them himsel. 
He could not allow the justice of this cot 
clusion. If they were cases of difficulty 
and importance, it certainly required that 
they should be decided by a man of able 
lity, but he saw no necessity why this 
man must be the Lord Chancellor. Men 
could be easily found, of the highest pt 
fessional eminence, who would be perfects 
ly competent to this part of the duty ; a 
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,sufficient compensation could be found 
outfor them, in the emoluments from those 
pankrupt cases. He could not avoid, 
however, quoting here, the opinion of 
their committee, that it was highly 
dbjectionable that judges should be paid 
fom fees, especially from fees ostensibly 
belonging to their secretary or some infe- 
ior officer.” By this it appeared that 
the fees of bankruptcy, which were paid 
oan Officer for the bankruptcy, were ac- 
counted for by that officer to the Lord 
Chancellor. ‘This, in his opinion, was de- 
tidedly wrong—a judge ought never to 
be paid by fees. He should therefore 
most earnestly recommend that these fees 
should be abolished, and the salary of the 
lord Chancellor proportionably increased, 
fit should appear that the other emolu- 
ments of his office did not afford him a 
sficient remuneration. Next to taking 
away the bankrupt business, he thought 
the separating the office of Speaker of the 
House of Lords from that of Chancellor, 
would be a far better mode than that 
which was proposed in the present Bill. 
He saw no reason why the Chancellor of 
theduchy of Lancaster might not be made 
an efficient situation, and why he might 
hot sit in other courts. He knew that the 
present possessor of it (Mr. Bathurst) was 


eminent in the profession of the law while 
he practised it; and he did not see why 
the place. might not in future be given to 
professional men, with duties annexed to 
i, As to the nature of this office, it was to 
be totally different from that of the Master 
ofthe Rolls, or of the judges sitting under 


acommission. They, when sitting in the 
place of the Chancellor, heard and deter- 
mined every cause which came before 
them, whether important or not; but 
lever was there such an indignity put be- 
fre upon any judge, as to tell him that 
€ was never to determine any cases of 
tificulty or importance. As the Vice- 
Chancellor was to be for life, while the of- 
fice of Lord Chancellor was removable 
it pleasure, it might at some future time 
tappen, that a Chancellor might have an 
tnreasonable prejudice against the Vice- 
Chancellor. It was well known, that lord 
Thurlow had such a prejudice against his 
Master of the Rolls (lord Alvanley, than 
"hom there was hardly ever a_ better 
tquity judge), that he would never allow 
im to sitin his place. Such things might 
appen again, and instead of that mutual 
‘sreement, and concord subsisting between 
these great iaw-officers which would tend 
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to the dispatch of business, a state of 
things might arise from which only in- 
creased, extended, and protracted litigation 
must ensue. He wished that ministers 
would really find out the opinion of the 
profession at large upon this ‘subject, and 
not confine themselves to the opinions of a 
few of their parliamentary friends. It 
was said the public would pay nothing for 
this new officer, as he would be partly 
paid out of the interest of the fund of un- 
claimed money now in Chancery. He 
could not avoid noticing this fund, out 
of which part of this salary was proposed 
to be paid, called the Dead Fund, and 
amounting to 9,000/. per annum, being 
the interest of money put into that Court 
and never claimed: its very existence ap- 
peared to him a subject which called for 
parliamentary enquiry. It was the money 
of suitors placed in that Court for se- 
curity ; but which the suitors were often 
obliged to abandon from the great difficul- 
ties they found in bringing forward their 
cause. It was possible it would never be 
called for; but had they aright to assume 
that this would be the case ? Considering 
the remedy proposed a greater mischief 
than the evil complained of, he must op- 


pose the present Bill, which would do the 


greatest mischief to the Court of Chancery, 
and entirely alter its constitution, while it 
created a new and unnecessary officer to 
be subjected to every species of indignity, 
or else to be altogether useless. 

Mr. Wetherall was strongly in favour of 
the measure. If two years discussion and 
consideration of it were not suflicient, he 
did not know what would be reckoned a 
reasonable time for enquiring into its ex- 
pediency, nor what would satisfy the gen- 
tlemen on the other side. The business of 
the Court, he maintained, had increased 
so much, that since the year 1750 the 
number of Appeals had been ‘not only 
doubled, but trebled. This proved the 
evil complained of was not a temporary 
evil, and therefore, being permanent, it 
was one which called for the permanent 
remedy now proposed. ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman then entered more into 
detail, and contended, that the Bill offered 
the most efficacious and constitutional 
means for redressing the grievances under 
which the subjects of these realms now la- 
boured, from the necessary delay and ar- 
rear of business in the Court of Chancery 
and House of Lords. He denied that the 
new officer would be either inefficient or 
degraded, and on the contrary, argued 
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that many men of competent legal know- 
ledge, bigh character, and excellent abi- 
lities, would be found eligible to, and 
ready to undertake the discharge of, its 
important functions. He replied to the ar- 
guments for separating the bankruptcy 
business from the office of Lord Chancel- 
lor, which suggestion he condemned as 
most unwise, since it would be imprudent 
to give the power of finally adjudicating 
property of an amount so immense as that 
contained in these cases, to an inferior of- 
ficer ; and if appeal was allowed, then the 
separation would afford no relief. He 
also expressed his opinion, in common 
with the opinions of every lawyer and 
statesman who had turned their attention 
to the subject, to be entirely hostile to the 
idea of separating the duties of Speaker 
in the House of Peers from the other 
duties of the Lord Chancellor. This had 
been so universally held to be inexpedient 
by all men whose authority was of 
weight, that it would be idle in him to re- 
peat their reasons for coming to the con- 
clusion, in the propriety of which he most 
perfectly coincided. He justified the 
application of the Dead Fund to the pay- 
ment of part of the salary of the new of- 
ficer, and closed his observations by 


warmly approving of every part of the 
Bill. 

The Solicitor-General, (Sis W. Garrow) 
in a speech of great animation, gave his 
opinion in favour of the Bill, and against 


the Amendment. He insisted on the ne- 
cessity of providing justice for the sub- 
jects of the realm, now exposed to many 
inconveniencies, by the delay in the 
courts of law; and replied to the various 
arguments which had been addressed 
against the Bill. He ridiculed the idea 
of taking a judge from each, or from either 
of the other courts, for the purpose of 
constituting or relieving a court of 
equity. The judges in the courts of com- 
mon law had already more business to per- 
form than, with their utmost diligence, 
they could get through, and it was ab- 
surd to look for relief to those quarters. 
What then were they to do? A great 
evil existed—an evil which amounted al- 
most, in many cases, altogether to a denial 
of justice to suitors and to the public. 
Were they to acquiesce in this state of the 
law, or ought not the House.rather to de- 
clare that it wanted an instant remedy, 
which they would hasten to apply by 
passing a Bill of the description now be- 
fore them. He did not mean to say but 
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that several amendments upon the measuy, 
might be suggested in the Commitie: 
but he contended, that in principle the 
Bill was most deserving of their unanimogs 
support, which was the whole extent of th. 
vote they were now called on to give, They 
wanted a prompt decision and an effectual 
remedy for a very crying evil, and in pig 
opinion, the measure proposed would be 
found the best practical remedy that could 
be devised. It had therefore his mo, 
cordial support. 

Mr, Ponsonby maintained, that the eril 
created by the Bill would be far greater 
than the evil it was intended to remedy, 
The measure would go to alter the judicial 
system of ‘the country in its very basis; 
which attempt had never been made be. 
fore, and was not in the power of the crown 
itself. He trusted the House would resist 
that attempt, and reject the Bill altogether, 
by voting for the amendment. 

The House then divided upon the 
Amendment, Ayes 122; Noes 201; Ma. 
jority against the Amendment 79. The 
original question for the second reading 
of the Bill was then carried without a dis 
vision. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, Hon. J. Fitzgerald, Ld. H. 
Althorpe, Vise, Fitzroy, Ld. J. 
Astley, Sir J. Flood, Sir F. 
Atherley, A. Foster, F. 
Aubrey, Sir J. Frankland, W. 
Bankes, H.(Teller.) | Fazakerley, J. N. 
Barham, J. F. Gascoyne, J. 
Baring, A. Gaskell, B. 
Barnard, Visc. Gordon, R. 
Bennet, Hon. H.G. Gower, Earl 
Birch, Jos. Gower, Ld. G. L, 
Blachford, B. P. Grant, J. P. 
Brand, Hon. T. Grattan, Rt. Hon. Hl. 
Burrell, Hou. P. D. Greenbill, R. 
Broadhead, T. H, Grenfell, P. 

Byng, G. Gurney, Hudson 
Canning, Rt. Hon. G, Halsey, J. | 
Canning, G. Hamilton, Sir H. 
Calvert, I. Harcourt, J. 
Calvert, C. Hanbury, W. 
Carew, R.S. Heron, Sir R. 
Coulthurst, Sir N. Heathcote, Sir G. 
Courtenay, W. Howard, Hon. W. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Howarth, H. 
Cocks, Hon. J.S. Hughes, W. L. 
Cocks, J. Hurst, R. 
Combe, H.C. Jolliffe, H. 
Creevey, T. Kensington, Lord 
Dundas, Hon. L. Knox, T 
Duncannon, Vise. Langton, W. G. 
Elliot, Rt. Hon, W. — Leach, T. J. 
Ellis, C. R. Lefevre, C. S. 
Ellison, C. Lemon, Sir W. 
Ferguson, R. C, Lemon, J. 
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lewis, T. F. Protheroe, E. East India Company, and had contributed 
jyttelton, E. J. Pym, F. to maintain the high character by which 


Lloyd, J. M. Ramsden, J.C. it bad been so long distinguished. On the 
Lloyd, Sir E. Ridley, M. W. : : oe. 
Yeclonald, J.(Teller). Rebinken, G. A. other hand, there were instances of of. 


adocks, W. A. Rowley, Sir W. ficers who had been originally in the ser- 
Harsh, C. Russell, Ld. G. W. vice of the Company, having afterwards 
Martin, J. Romilly, Sir S. entered into the royal navy, in which 
Martiv, A. Simson, G. they had risen to the highest rank and 
Molyneux, H. A. Smith, S. honours. Upon the whole, considering 
Methuen, P. Smith, J. the character of the Company’s naval of- 
Miller, Sir T. Smith, A. ficers, for nautical knowledge, skill, abi- 
Milton, Vise. Smith, W. lity, and courage, of which many in- 
Moock, Sir C. Smith, Robert stances had occurred in the course of the 
Melgund, Lord Smyth, J. H. ; pd 

Montgomery, Sir H. Speirs, A. present war, lord Hardwicke trusted that, 
Mostyn, Sir T. Taylor, M. A. whenever the subject of the East India 
Neville, Hon. R. Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. trade was discussed, their case would re- 
Newport, Sir J. Tighe, W. ceive that degree of attention from parlia- 
North, D. Vernon, G. ment to which it is so justly entitled. 


Ord, W. Walpole, Hon. G, The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
Qssulston, Lord Ward, Hon. J. W. table. 


Pole, Rt. Hon. W.W. Warre, J. A. 


F Sir H. Sir G. 
a te G. Wellesley, Long W. PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 


Pelham, Hon. G. Western, C. C. THE Roman Caruotics.] Petitions against 
Phillips, G. Whitbread, S. the Catholic Claims were presented from 
Plumer, W. Wilkins, W. the archdeacon, clergy, and laity, of the 
Pousonby, Rt. Ho.G. Wrottesley, H. archdeaconry of Colchester, the archdea- 
con and clergy of Essex, the archdeacon 
and clergy of St. Albans, and the dean 
and chapter, archdeacon and clergy of 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, February 12. the diocese of Worcester by the bishop of 


Naval Orricers IN THE Service oF| London; from the corporation of Chi- 
Tus East Inpia Company.] The Earl of | chester by the bishop of Chichester, and 
Hardwicke rose and said, that the Petition | from the corporation of Ripon by the earl 
which he held in his hand was from a de- | of Harewood. 
ctiption of persons who, whatever might} The Duke of Leinster spoke to the fol- 
be the ultimate decision of parliament | lowing effect :—I do not rise to oppose the 
upon the great and important question | Petitions lying on the table; but I am 
which was shortly to be submitted to their | anxious to seize the first opportunity, lest 
consideration, had as strong a claim to|I should be prevented attending the main 
have their case considered with the most | question, of expressing my firm conviction 
fvourable attention, as any class of indi- | of the justice and expediency of admitting 
viduals whose interests were connected | our Roman Catholic fellow subjects to all 
with the subject to which he alluded : he | the benefits of the British constitution. I 
meant the officers employed in the naval | am at a loss to discover what possible in- 
service of the East India Company. Many | terest these petitioners can have, in ex- 
of these gentlemen had received their | cluding the great body of my country- 
education in the royal navy; and from } men from all share in the government. I 
the great extent to which the navy of this | am sure your lordships and the country 
country was carried in time of war, had | have a great interest in giving them the 
found themselves, on the return of peace, | same motives of attachment that English- 
deprived of the profession to which they | men have. Give them these, and they 
ad dedicated some of the best years of | will not only be loyal subjects, but an at- 
their lives ; in some cases, from not being | tached and grateful people. I live among 
appointed to any commission in his Ma- | them, and I am anxious to bear my testi- 
Jesty’s navy, and in others, where they | mony to their deserving the full enjoy- 
had received their first commission of lieu- | ment of those privileges, to which, as sub- 
tenant, from being disappointed of any | jects of this great and free country, they 
luther advancement or employment in | are entitled by their birth. 
the navy. In this situation, many officers A Petition to the same effect from the 


ad entered into the naval service of the | corporation and some of the inhabitants of 
(VOL. XXIV. ) (2K) 
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Guildford was presented by lord Walsing- 


ham. 

The Duke of Norfolk observed upon an 
expression in the Petition, setting forth 
that the Catholics had repeatedly claimed 
«the right of enjoying political power,” 
thathis Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
never had laid claim to political power, 
but only to the eligibility of attaining it if 
their merits should be found deserving of 
it. He could not, therefore, let such an 
unfounded assertion in the Petition pass 
without contradicting it. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 12. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman CaTHOLICS — FROM THE 
Ciercy, &c. or CHIcHESTER — ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF Lewes—Mayor, &c. or 
GutLpFoRD—DEAN anp CLERGY OF SARUM, 
AND ARCHDEACON, &c. of WILTS—ARCH- 
DEACON AND CLercy or Sarum—ArcH- 
DEACONRY OF Essex—anp Cuurcu- 
WARDENS, &c. or St. LEoNnARD’s SHORE- 
oitcu.] A Petition of the clergy and 
certain of the laity within the archdea- 
conry and diocese of Chichester, was pre- 
sented and read; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners have understood 
that their fellow subjects professing the 
Roman Catholic religion have an inten- 
tion of applying during the present ses- 
sion of parliament for the repeal of those 
acts which exclude them from holding 
certain offices and situations of power 
and trust; and that they must begin by 
professing their strong and steady ad- 
herence to the principles of that Revolu- 
tion which placed his majesty king Wil- 
liam on the throne of these kingdoms; 
and they desire clearly to express their 
opinion that every degree of toleration 
compatible with the security of the esta- 
blished ‘Church ought to be granted with- 
out hesitation both to the Roman Catho- 
lics and to Protestant Dissenters; but 
they crave leave to adopt the very words 
of that great and wise prince whom they 
have mentioned, who, though himself a 
zealous friend to civil and religious liberty, 
and a decided enemy to every species of 
perseeution, declared however openly, 
that “ he could by no means agree to the 
repeal of those laws that tended to the se- 
curity of the Protestant religion, since the 
Roman Catholics received. no other pre- 
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judices from these than their being ex. 
cluded from parliament and public em. 
ployments; and that by them the Pro. 
testant religion was sheltered from all the 
designs of the Roman Catholics against jt, 
or against the public safety; and tha 
these laws could not be said to carry any 
severity in them against the Roman (). 
tholics upon account of their consciences, 
being only provisions qualifying men to 
be members of parliament, or to be capa. 
ble of bearing office, by which they must 
declare before God and man that the 
were for the Protestant religion ; so that 
indeed all this amounted to no more than 
a securing the Protestant religion from 
any prejudice it might receive from the 


‘Roman Catholics;” and that the peti. 


tioners, after thus expressing their real 
sentiments, beg leave further to observe 
to the House, that even the strongest ad- 
vocates for the repeal of the existing laws 
prfoess however not to wish for it unless 
in a way which should not be prejudicial 
to the established Church, which the pe. 
titioners humbly conceive implies a con: 
cession that it might be effected in some 
ways which would be prejudicial; they 
conceive also that in such a case they 
who wish for the repeal of existing laws 
are themselves bound, prior to any dis- 
cussion of the subject, to point out spe- 
cifically the securities intended to be of- 
fered, in order that the establishments 
which have been hitherto preserved by 
means of those laws shall not be endan- 
gered by the repeal of them; but they 
observe, with real concern, that nothing 
of this sort has yet been attempted to be 
pointed out; on the contrary, they beg 
leave to remark that one of the slightest 
and least important of those securities, 
which even Catholic states and princes 
have found it necessary to adopt against 
the intolerable doctrines and pretensions 
of the bishop of Rome, has_ nevertheless 
been formally refused, and declared to be 
inadmissible by the prelates of the Irish 
Catholics; and that the petitioners also 
beg leave to submit it to the consideration 
of the House, as an undisputed fact 0 
history, that many of these doctrines ard 
pretensions of the bishop of Rome are di- 
rectly adverse to the well-being of every 
independent kingdom, and have been %° 
found and declared to be by many sta!¢s 
and princes who have professed the Ro- 
man Catholic religion ; and that the pe 
titioners are not aware that any of these 
doctrines or pretensions have ever been 
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01] 
yenounced or disclaimed by any of the 
bishops of Rome ; on the contrary, they 
find, in many late publications, some of 
which are supposed to proceed from high 
authority among the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, the direct avowal, that 
the religious opinions of the Roman Catho- 
lics being unchangeable are applicable to 
all times; and that on these grounds the 
petitioners humbly conceive that the very 
same dangers which our forefathers were 
at so much pains to guard against, are 
still undiminished, and that the same pre- 
cautions against them are still necessary ; 
they therefore most humbly implore the 
House not to repeal those laws, nor to re- 
yoke those securities which our ancestors 
thought it incumbent on them to enact 
and provide for the stability and perma- 
nence of our civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments.”” 


A Petition of the clergy of the arch- 
deaconry of Lewes, was read; setting 
forth, 

«That the petitioners beg leave hum- 
bly to represent to the House, that they 
are informed an application is intended to 
be made to parliament, to repeal the laws 
which render Roman Catholics incapable 
of holding certain situations of power and 
trust under government; and therefore 
with all humility, they request to express 
their firm reliance on parliament for con- 
tinuing such restraints upon them as in its 
wisdom it may deem expedient, being per- 
suaded that a full and unqualified eman- 
cipation would be inconsistent with the 
security of our civil and ecclesiastical 
establishment.”” 


A Petition of the mayor, corporation, 
and several inhabitants of Guildford, Sur- 
ley, was read 5 setting forth, 

“That the petitioners have long wit- 
hessed, with anxious concern, the repeated 
claims of the Roman Catholics to the right 
of enjoying full and unrestrained political 
power, but that, relying on the wisdom of 
parliament to resist such claims, they re- 
frined from petitioning against them till 
they became apprehensive that their si- 
Jence might be construed into indifference 
oreven approbation; and that the peti- 
Honers are firmly attached to the cause of 
toleration in all matters of religious wor- 
ship, and are influenced by no illiberal or 
bigotted spirit of exclusion or oppression, 

ut rejoice to see all their fellow subjects 
Possessing; as they now do, the right of 
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worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience ; but the pe- 
titioners cannot conceal that they consider 
the further extension of political power to 
their Roman Catholic fellow subjects 
would be destructive of the fundamental 
principles of the British constitution, and 
most dangerous to the religious and civih 
liberties 6f the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, as well as of the Protestants, being 
fully persuaded that the admission of a fo- 
reign jurisdiction in spiritual matters, which 
foreign jurisdiction the Roman Catholics 
admit, will necessarily have great influence 
over them in civil and political matters; 
and therefore most earnestly praying the 
House, that the blessings and advantages 
of our present happy constitution may not 
be endangered by innovations and hazard- 
ous experiments, and that the House will 
maintain inviolable this essential principle 
of the British constitution, that the legis- 
lative and executive authority of this 
Protestant country should be administered 
only by a Protestant government,” 


A Petition of the dean and chapter of 
the cathedral church of Sarum ;—two 
Petitions of the dean of Sarum, the clergy 
of his jurisdiction and the clergy of other 
peculiar jurisdictions, within the diocese of 
Sarum ;—and a Petition of the archdeacon 
and clergy of the archdeaconry of Wilts, 
werealso presented and read ;.setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, in common with 
the Protestant laity of this United King- 
dom, sincerely and heartily rejoice in the 
toleration which has been granted to their 
fellow subjects professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and should equally rejoice 
in the concession of any further indul- 
gences, if any such are wanting, to make 
that toleration complete ; and that they 
have been hitherto unwilling to increase 
the ferment created by repeated discus- 
sions on the claims of the Roman Catho. 
lics, but, apprehensive less further silence 
should be construed into acquiescence, if 
not approbation of their pretensions, they 
deem it their duty to express their alarm 
at the perseverance of the Roman Catho- 
lics in demanding unlimited admission 
not only to offices of high trust and power, 
but even into the legislature itself, undera 
monarchy and constitution fundamentally 
Protestant ; because, by the unequivoe: 
avowal of their own priesthood and m 
enlightened advocates, the Roman Ca’ 
lic Church is still the same in its doct 
and discipline as at the time of the F 
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mation ; because it still claims the same 
spiritual power, still arrogates the same 
infallibility, still considers all Protestants 
as without the pale of Christian commu- 
nion; and, finally, because the members 
of that Church in these realms still ac- 
knowledge themselves subject to a foreign 
supremacy; and that, convinced that the 
Protestant successién to the throne, the 
liberty of the subject, and the safety of 
the established Church, rest on the same 
basis, and are inseparably connected, the 
petitioners do most humbly but ardently 
implore the House to maintain those laws 
and preserve inviolate those securities and 
bulwarks of our constitution in Church and 
State, under which this country, since the 
epoch of the Revolution, has enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity and happiness un- 
known to other nations, and unexampled 
in former ages.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon and clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Sarum, was also 
read ; setting forth, 

«‘ That the petitioners beg leave, with 
all due respect and humility, to lay before 
the House their Petition, on behalf of the 
Provestant establishment of the United 
Kingdom, endangered, as they conceive, 
by the measure now under consideration 
in favour of their fellow subjects of the 
Rom'sh persuasion; and that, under the 
due influence of that spirit of Christian 
charity, whichis among the distinguish- 
ing marks of the true Church, they can- 
not possibly entertain the most distant 
wish to interfere with that perfect tolera- 
tion which constitutes an amiable feature 
in the constitution of this country; but 
regarding, as they most certainly do, 
Protestantism to be an essential part of the 
British constitution, when, on looking into 
the page of history, they observe in what 
way the Church of Rome employed that 
power which it formerly possessed in this 
kingdom ; and when they consider that 
the character of that Church, according 
to the declaration of its most enlightened 
advocates, is unchanged, and unchange- 
able, having been publicly and expressly 
told, that “ if any one pretend to insinuate 
that the modern Roman Catholics differ in 
one iota from their ancestors, he either 
deceives himself or he wishes to deceive 
others ;” they cannot contemplate, with- 
out the most serious apprehension, a resto- 
ration of power to those who stand so- 
lemnly bound by the canons of their 
councils, and their religious obligations, 
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to employ that power, when obtained, to 
the destruction of our constitution both 
in Church and State; should it appear, 
however, to the House in its wisdom, that 
these alarming effects, which the peti. 
tioners cannot help anticipating, are not 
likely to result from the measure in cop. 
templation, still, as the appointed ministers 
of the true faith in this land, they consider 
that they should be justly chargeable with 
a shameful dereliction of their sacred 
trust, were they not on this occasion to 
remonstrate, as they most respectfully do, 
against the surrender of those bulwarks 
by which, under Divine Providence, that 
faith has long been defended ; and that, 
aware of the miserable confusions which 
would be the cunsequence of the esta. 
blished Church being deprived of that to. 
lerant ascendancy, which equally prevents 
the unchristian conflicts of contending 
sects, and the overbearing jurisdiction of 
a foreign supremacy ; and persuaded that 
every indulgence, consistent with the 
safety of a Protestant establishment, has 
already been granted to the members of 
the Romish Church, that more cannot, in 
their opinion, at least be done for them, 
without encouraging the growth of Po- 
pery, and exposing this free and enlight- 
ened country to the danger of those erro- 
neous, intolerant, and slavish principles 
which have in former times been its mi- 
serable companions; they humbly, but 
at the same time most earnestly pray, that 
whatever measures in favour of our fellow 
subjects of the Romish persuasion poli 
tical wisdom shall at this time deem expe- 
dient, (a subject en which the petitioners 
may not be fully competent to form a judg- 
ment,) that those judicious securities, by 
which the pure faith and worship of out 
venerable Church, the invaluable pur- 
chase of the labours, the wisdom, and the 
blood, of our pious ancestors, have, under 
the continuing favour of a gracious Pro- 
vidence, long been preserved, may, 
through the constitutional decision of the 
House on this important occasion, be 
handed down inviolate to our latest gene- 
ration,” 


A Petition of the clergy of the archdea- 
conry of Essex, was read ; setting forth, 

“« That the petitioners have viewed wit 
much apprehension ‘the several efforts 
which have been made for obtaining I- 
dulgences to persons of the Roman Catho- 
lic communion, even beyond what the 
wisdom of parliament has already granted, 
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105) 
under the mild government of their be- 
jved sovereign, and fearing that those 
diorts may be repeated, would humbly 
represent the danger which, in their 
pinion, would arise from farther conces- 
ons; and that the petitioners, knowing 
ihemselves fallible, presume not, on points 
if faith and doctrine, to fetter the opi- 
sions of other men, and would allow to all 
he utmost freedom in religious worship, 
but must deprecate any indulgences which 
my increase the means of propagating 
what the petitioners conscientiously be- 
jeve to be error, and what, as ministers of 
theGospel, and of the Protestant Church, 
tiey feel it their duty to counteract; and 
they conceive that it would be derogating 
fom the.sincerity and zeal of the Roman 
Catholics, to entertain a doubt of their 
wntinued endeavours to disseminate the 
pinciples to which they have shewn 
iemselves so strongly attached ; and that 
te petitioners fear not only their increase 
derror in religion, from the success of 
these efforts, but also great political dan- 
wt; they have considered the civil estab- 
lishment of this kingdom, as united, in its 
wential interests, with the national 
curch, and must always feel serious 
tam for both from those particular opi- 
tions of the church of Rome which are 
inmediately connected with political 
ets and practice, and which have, in 
lines past, been found powerful instru- 
untsof policy, through their influence 
mthe minds of their adherents; and that 
lie petitioners are humbly of opinion, 
lat the nature and tendency of these 
lets remain unaltered, although their 
thets have been limited by the wise re- 
inints imposed by the constitution of this 
ial, and, until they are expressly, and 
hrauthority, disavowed in principle, and 
licontinued in practice, the petitioners 
aot but consider it highly dangerous 
‘intrust any share of power, in framing 
ispensing the law, or in conducting 
“ government of the country, to the. 
uids of their Roman Catholic brethren, 
to, while they demand the removal of} 
HY restraint or precaution against them, 
‘tot offer on their parts any correspon- 
“it concession; and the petitioners 
iubly conceive, that favour towards the 
“tan Catholics has been extended to 
Umost limit of toleration in religion, 
“even beyond it, in the public patronage 
Weof their principal seminaries ; and 
Mt the few remaining civil restrictions, 
"hich they are impatient, are but the 
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necessary safeguards of the constitution : 
and they therefore humbly, but earnestly, 
pray that the House will, in their wisdom, 
be pleased to continue those salutary li- 
mitations against the Roman Catholics, 
under which, by the protection of the Al- 
mighty, this nation has enjoyed the bless- 
ings of a pure religion and uncorrupt ad« 
ministration of equal laws, and a Protes- 
tant succession to the throne in the family 
of amonarch whom, both as their gracious 
sovereign, and as the zealous defender of 
their faith, the petitioners love and re~ 
vere.” 


A Petition of the churchwardens, overs 
seers, and inhabitants, of the parish of St. 
Leonard Shoreditch, Middlesex, in vestry 
assembled, was read ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners observe with 
much concern and alarm the persevering 
efforts of the Roman Catholics to obtain 
admission to offices of trust and authority, 
both civil and military, and to the exercise 
of legislative functions; and that it is 
with unfeigned satisfaction they see their 
fellow subjects of the Romish Church 
freed from all pains and penalties on ac- 
count of their religion, and in the full 
enjoyment of the blessings of toleration, 
but they feel it their bounden duty not 
only to themselves but to posterity, to re~ 
sist the endeavours of the Roman Cathoe 
lics (notwithstanding the numerous cons 
cessions already made to them) to attain 
political power and legislative authority, 
and thereby to destroy that Protestant as- 
cendancy to which the people of this 
country are indebted, under Providence, 
for the establishment of their liberties on 
a firm and solid basis, for the petittoners 
consider it as a fixed and unalterable prin« 
ciple of our glorious constitution wisely 
settled at the Revolution, that the legisla- 
tive and executive authorities of this coun 
try can be safely administered by Protes- 
tants only; and that the petitioners regard 
the laws by which that principle is estab- 
lished, as no less sacred and inviolable 
than Magna Charta and the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and they implore the House 
to reject all applications for the repeal of 
those laws.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Sinecure Orrices Bitt.] Mr. Bankes 
rose, pursvant to notice, to bring forward 
his promised motion upon’ this subject. 
He should not, he said, mis-spend the time 
of the House on this occasion, in detailing 
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the grounds upon which this measure rest- 
ed; a more appropriate opportunity would 
offer in a future stage for the full discus- 
sion of its merits. Although he had to 
address a new parliament, with a consider- 
able accession of new members, upon this 
important subject, he could not doubt that 
the arguments in its favour would meet 
as favourable a reception as they had ex- 
perienced from the last parliament, and 
that the present House of Commons would 
be found as solicitous for retrenchment and 
public economy as any of its predecessors. 
The main object of his Bill, the hon. gen- 
tleman described to be, to bring back 
offices to the principle of their original 
creation, namely, ‘hat those officers who 
had any duty to perform for the public, 
should receive the remuneration drawn 
from the public purse for that purpose, 
and that those offices to which no duty at+ 
tached, namely, sinecures, should be gra- 
dually abolished. But he would take 
care to provide that those who had vested 
rights should suffer no injury. His next 
proposition was to establish a permanent 
and certain fund for those meritorious ser- 
vants of the public who might have de- 
rived reward from the sinecure offices 
which he called upon parliament to 
abolish. Thus his measure was meant to 
be wholly prospective. Following the 
same principles of reform which had been 
acted upon by Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt 
upon similar occasions, and thus avoiding 
any innovation, he proposed to leave the 
rights and interests of the present posses- 
sors of the offices to which his Bill referred 
quite untouched, while he would endea- 
vour to persuade the House to put an end 
to the further continuation of offices which 
were really a blot upon our system. As 
to certain offices in the law which his Bill 
was intended to regulate, he could not 
conceive it possible to defend an arrange- 
ment under which particular individuals 
received enormous emoluments, while all 
the duties of their offices were performed 
by deputies for a small remuneration. 
The hon. member concluded with moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill “ for abolishing 
and regulating sinecures aud offices exe- 
cuted by deputy, and for providing other 
means for recompensing the faithful dis- 
charge of high or effective civil offices, 
and for other economical purposes.” 
Lord Castlereagh disclaimed any inten- 
tion of opposing the motion of his hon. 
friend, or of entering into the discussion of 
its merits on the present occasion. But, 
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in a future stage of the proceeding he 
should state fully the grounds upon which 
he felt it his duty to oppose his right hon, 
friend’s proposition in the last parliament, 
and upon which he still felt himself bound 
to maintain the same opinion. He coli 
not, however, let this opportunity pass by 
without stating his conviction, that the 
principle of reform pursued by his hop, 
friend on this subject was perfectly novel, 
and by no means in accordance with the 
principles acted upon in the regulation of 
public offices in former instances, either 
by Mr. Burke or by his late right hon, 
friend, Mr. Pitt. This he should be pre. 
pared to show at the proper time. Bu 
there was one remarkable feature belong. 
ing to this measure, which he never could 
overlook, and which indeed must impress 
the mind of any man by whom it wasfally 
considered, namely, that his hon. friend 
was not able to shew that his proposition 
would, in a pecuniary view, be productive 
of any saving to the public, while in a con 
stitutional view it directly tended to trench 
upon the royal prerogative, and involved 
a very exceptionable innovation upon old 
established practice. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Locat Tokens Bitt.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in proposing the committal 
of the Local Tokens Bill, observed, that 
the period to which he proposed to extend 
the power for allowing the circulation of 
Local Tokens, he was induced, upon far- 
ther consideration, to abandon, That 
period was the Ist of October, but he now 
meant to fix upon the 5th of July, because 
parliament might in that case make far 
ther arrangements, should an adequate 
supply of Bank Tokens happen not tobe 
forthcoming, which appeared by no meals 
probable. Indeed, he had every reas 
to expect that the Local Tokens might 
without any public inconvenience, % 
wholly dispensed with, at even an earl 
period than the 5th of July ; such was the 
improved prospect of the currency. ¢ 
to the animadversions upon his righ 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Ins 
Exchequer, in consequence of his allus 
to the probable necessity of a differel 
measure upon the subject 


for Ireland, } 
thought it necessary to say a few worgg 


It was but candour in his right hon. fried 
to express the inclination of his min¢, 
order that, if the measure he at the tl 
of the expression contemplated, sho! 
really become necessary, no me 
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might be taken by surprise. For himself, 
he hoped and trusted that necessity would 
not call for any difference between the 
two countries, however differently circum- 
stanced upon this subject. At all events, 
nothing practicable should be left un- 
done to avoid such anecessity. Indeed, 
asfaras he had the power of influencing 
the circulating medium, he had always 
been most studious to provide for the ac- 
commodation of Ireland, and he should 
ever continue to be so. In pursuance of 
this solicitude, which he felt in common 
with his colleagues, it was intended to send 
a large proportion of bullion to Ireland, 
suficient, he hoped, for its wants; yet, if 
the supply should prove inadequate, his 
right hon. friend reserved the right of pro- 
viding for the evil. 

Sir John Newport observed, that minis- 
tersseemed to think it necessary to hold 
an undefined proposition over Ireland, 
whilethere could be no doubt of its wants 
a to circulating medium, and while no 
assurance was given that a sufficient quan- 
tity of bullion would be provided by go- 
venment for the supply of those wants. 
Iwas in consequence of these wants, that 
the Commercial Company of Waterford 
applied some time since to the Irish go- 


vemment, soliciting either an adequate 
upply of silver, or liberty to issue tokens 
themselves for the accommodation of busi- 
nes; but the application was unsuccess- 
fil, although he could assure the House 
that the distress occasioned, and especially 
among the poor peasantry, by the scarcity 


of silver, was most severe. Indeed, the 
peasant who brought his bacon or other 
iticles to Waterford,” was obliged to re- 
un home with a check as payment, and 
“hich he was but too likely to Jose, or 
tbliged perhaps to go to market again to 
gtthis check changed. Thus were these 
por people, to whom any government 
ttould look with peculiar solicitude, ex- 
Wied to serious inconvenience. But he 
led that his Majesty’s government 
Nuld take their case into consideration, 
ud contrive to relieve their distress, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
f intention of government to send to 
lind as large a supply of bullion as 
Husible ; sufficient he hoped to remedy 
P* grievance complained of. But if that 
‘ply should be insufficient, it would be 
"en to his right hon. friend the Chancellor 
the Irish Exchequer, to bring forward 
;, Weasure he had mentioned upon the 
biect of Local Tokens, 
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Lord A, Hamilton asked upon what 
ground the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
calculated upon such an increased supply 
of bullion by the period he had proposed 
to insert in the Bill, and whether he had 
any plan for keeping his new tokens, 
when issued, in circulation? Was the 
right hon. gentleman aware how much of 
1,700,000/. in tokens already issued by 
the Bank, remained in circulation, or had 
been withdrawn and melted down? He 
understood that a considerable quantity of 
tokens had been melted, and if such had 
been the fate of the Bank tokens already 
issued, what security could the right hon. 
gentleman present that the new issue 
would not meet the same fate if they were 
equal in intrinsic value? Then if the 
Bank tokens were likely to be thus with- 
drawn from circulation, the local tokens 
would still be necessary, and must be to- 
lerated, if public accommodation were 
sulted. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the Committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to the observations of the noble lord, 
stated, that there was one simple fact 
upon which he grounded the calculations 
adverted to by the noble lord, namely, 
that the exchange had advanced 15 per 
cent. in our favour; and it was unneces- 
sary to describe the consequence of such 
advance upon our supply, and the price 
of bullion. Care would, of course, be 
taken that the value of \any tokens issued 
by the Bank, should keep pace with the 
market price of silver, and for such 
equality the public had no guarantee upon 
the mass of Local Tokens. As to the 
tokens already issued by the Bank, he be- 
lieved the noble lord was misled respect- 

‘ing the number withdrawn from circula- 
tion. But any that had been withdrawn 
were most likely to return to circulation, 
when the new issue of Bank tokens should 
take place, and the competition of Local 
Tokens should be withdrawn. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought, that if the 
right hon, gentleman had no other reason 
to hope for an issue of silver, than the im- 
provement of the exchange, the hope was 
a frail one. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he did not see any 
great inconvenience result from the Local 
Tokens, they were so inferior to the coin 
of the realm, that they were limited in 
circulation, and as soon as the Bank should 
issue silver to any great amount they 
would fall of themselves. 
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Mr. Whitbread thought the 5th of July 
an inconvenient time, as in all probability 
the House would not then be sitting, and 
great inconvenience would ensue from 
withdrawing the Local Tokens, in case 
the Bank should not be prepared to make 
the expected issue. If, however, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would agree 
to bring the matter under consideration 
before parliament should be prorogued, 
he would refrain from moving an amend- 
ment. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer bowed 
assent, and the blanks were filled up with 
the 5th of July. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 15. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
rHE Caruotics.] The Bishop of Glou- 
cester presented Petitions against the Ca- 
tholic Claims, from the clergy of Glou- 
cester, the precentors and canons of St. 
David’s, the clergy of St. David’s, Bre- 
con, Carmarthen, and Cardigan.—The 
Duke of Norfolk observed upon some of 
the Petitions, and took notice of the word 
Romanists in one of them, asa new de- 
signation given to the Catholics in public 
documents. If, however, it was meant to 
substitute it as a milder term for that of 
Papists, he had no objection to the change. 
—Lord De Dunstanville presented a Pe- 
tition to the same'effect, from the corpo- 
ration and inhabitants of Penryn, stating 
that it was carried unanimously, at a nu- 
merous meeting.—The Lord Chancellor 
objected to receiving it as the Petition of 
the inhabitants, as the common seal of the 
corporation could not represent the inha- 
bitants who were not corporators. The 
Petition was, therefore, received as the 
Petition, of the corporation only.—The 
Duke of Norfolk wished to know the 
number of the inhabitants of Penryn ?— 
Lord De Dunstanville said, about 2,800. 
He had not, however, referred to the 
number of inhabitants, but to the Petition 
being unanimously agreed to, at a nume- 
rous meeting.—Viscount Sidmouth pre- 
sented a Petition to the same effect, from 
the corporation and inhabitants of Col- 
chester.—Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL OF 
THE East Inpta Company’s CHARTER. } 
Viscount Melville presented a Petition 
from the lord provost, magistrates, and 
town council of Edinburgh, against the 
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continuance of the monopoly of the Ray 
India Company. His lordship also brough, 
forward Petitions to the like effect from 
Montrose and Stirling.—The Duke of 
Norfolk presented a Petition of a simily 
tendency from Birmingham, signed by the 
high bailiff and principal magistrates jy 
behalf of themselves and others the inha 
bitants of Birmingham.—Viscount Mel. 
ville then presented a Petition signed } 
various members of the Church of Scot. 
land, and seemed to set forth as the sub. 
stance of the Report of a Committee spes 
cially appointed by the general assembly 
of the National Church of Scotland, o 
the 15th of March 1812, that a Petition 
should be laid before parliament, praying, 
that in whatever new arrangement might 
be made for the regulation and govern. 
ment of the British dominions in India, 
provisions should be made that the men 
bers of the said church, resident in those 
dominions, may be afforded an opportu. 
nity of having their national religion re. 
gularly dispensed to them, under such re. 
gulations as to the wisdom of the legisl. 
ture should seem meet.—The Duke of 
Norfolk observed, he was never before 
aware of any thing existing in India to 
prevent the religious worship of any de 
nomination. _ From the Petition now pre 
sented, it would appear to him that the 
Church of Scotland was not tolerated in 
that quarter.—Viscount Melville said, the 
fact was, that although the most perfect 
toleration prevailed in these parts of the 
British dominions, the individual members 
of the Church of Scotland, who found 
their way to India, found it, under the ex- 
isting system, almost impossible to exel 
cise their functions. Their lordships were 
aware that by law, no individual could 
proceed to India without licences from the 
Company; who, he observed, were not in 
the habit of granting them to such indir 
duals, except they were of the established 
Church.—The Duke of Norfolk said, t 
was the first time of his learning that the 
Directors of the East India Company wert 
so zealously attached to the established 
Church as not to grant licences to aly 
clergymen but of that persuasion.—1! 
Petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table. 


SS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 15. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF ¥ 
Roman CaTHoLics—-FRoM THE CLERGY? 
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GLoUCESTER—~FRoM BristoL—PrnryN— 
Awnrrim—AND Cuicuester.] A Petition 
of the clergy of the diocese of Gloucester, 
was presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, ministers of the 
established Church of England and Ire- 
land united, whose principles have been 
ever favourable to the toleration ofall per- 
sons who conscientiously dissent from 
them, can no longer with-hold from the 
House their expression of concern, that 
claims should have been repeatedly made 
on the liberality of parliament for an un- 
qualified repeal of statutes, which prevent 
the admission of Roman Catholics to an 
equal, but, in the humble apprehension 
ofthe petitioners, a dangerous participa- 
tion with their Protestant fellow-subjects 
in situations of legislative power and of- 
fices of high constitutional trust; and that 
the petitioners most respectfully suggest 
to the consideration of the House, that 
the antient and regular practice of all 
states has been, to entrust the important 
ofices of government to those only who 
are sincerely attached to its fundamental 
laws, in full persuasion, no doubt, that 
those subjects who, from a conscientious 
principle, decline to unite in communion 
with the members of the established re- 
ligion, will act inconsistently with that 
principle if they do not, when invested 
with power, attempt to substitute in its 
stead what appears to them to be the true 
religion, and the most aeceptable mode of 
worship; and that the exclusive religious 
principle of those who profess the faith of 
the Church of Rome, together with that 
unchanged. controul which a foreign 
power is known to maintain over their 
consciences, are so much at variance with 
the true principles of our established go- 
vernment, as to render Roman Catho- 
lics unfit to be entrusted with the admini- 
ration of power, either legislative or exe- 
cutive ; and that, impressed with a high 
Veneration for those tried and approved 
securities of the religious and political in- 
terests of our country, the Bill of Rights 
and the Act of Settlement, the petitioners 
Place the firmest reliance on the wisdom 
of parliament, that in its solemn delibera- 
tions on the very important question of 
Catholic Claims, it will not separate those 
Interests from each other, or finally re- 
wlve to repeal those statutes which our 
ancestors, after a long and arduous struggle 
with the dangers of Popery, thought fit to 
‘tact, which have been repeatedly sanc- 
luned by the highest authority in these 

(VOL. XXIV. ) 





kingdoms, and which, by confining the 
crown itself to the communion of the 
Church of England, hath for more than 2 
century, under the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, secured to every Briton the peace- 
able enjoyment of his civil and religious 
privileges; but should the legislature, 
urged by considerations which are not 
obvious to the petitioners, think it expedi- 
ent to make any alteration in those statutes, 
which have been most justly stiled the 
great barriers of our constitution in Church 
and State, the petitioners then humbly 
but earnestly entreat, that such alterations 
may most sacredly be guarded by every 
provision which to the united wisdom of 
parliament may appear to be best adapted 
for securing to us, and to our latest poste- 
rity, the blessings of a Protestant establish- 
ment, and of a Protestant succession to the 
crown of these kingdoms.” 


A Petition of the Protestant inhabitants 
of the city of Bristol, whose names are 
thereunto subscribed, was also presented ; 
setting forth, 

« That the petitioners are firm friends 
to religious toleration, being fully per. 
suaded that no power on earth has any 
right to interfere with the dictates of con- 
science with respect either to doctrine or 
worship, except only in cases which affect 
the plain obligations of morality, or the 
peace and safety of society ; and that the 
petitioners however cannot but consider 
the concessions already made to the Ro- 
man Catholics as entirely exempting them 
from all restriction whatever in the pro- 
fession of their religious tenets, and the 
performance of their religious rites; that 
they already enjoy therefore the most per- 
fect toleration, and that what they demand 
further is access to higher degrees of civil 
power and authority, their possession of 
which could scarcely fail to endanger the 
civil and religious rights of their fellow- 
subjects in this Protestant realm; and 
that the petitioners, with humble defer- 
ence to the wisdom of parliament, consi- 
der the high privileges of the British con- 
stitution as held conditionally by those 
who enjoy them (the right of their enjoy- 
ment depending on conditions to be by 
them performed) ; and that, as their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects refuse, from 
religious scruples, to comply with those 
conditions, their claim to be admitted to 
offices of trust and influence is on the ba- 
sis of equity inadmissible ; and that the 
petitioners likewise recollect that a large 


(21) 
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majority of their own number have lately 
taken, previously tothe exercise of their 
elective franchise, the Oath of Supremacy, 
by which they solemnly declared, in the 
presence of the Almighty, “ that no fo- 
reign prince, person, prelate, state, or po- 
tentate, hath or ought to have any power, 
jurisdiction, superiority, pre-eminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this realm;” and that this oath was intro- 
duced after the Reformation with a special 
reference to the Papal authority ; and the 
petitioners therefore feel it to be their duty 
to advert to so solemn a declaration thus 
recently made on asubject most intimately 
connected with the Roman Catholic 
Claims, not by themselves only, but by a 
very large portion of the population of the 
country; and that they cannot on the pre- 
sent occasion avoid looking back with hor- 
ror to the effects which the intolerant spi- 
rit of the Roman Catholic religion pro- 
duced in their native land during the era 
of its dominancy therein; and, though 
the petitioners are fully aware of an asser- 
tion which has often been hazarded, that 
this religion has now totally changed its 
nature, yet they have not seen any solid 
and satisfactory ground for such an asser- 
tion, but, on the contrary, they fear its in- 
tolerant and persecuting character to be 
still unchanged, and in this they are con- 
firmed by repeated declarations of the 
highest Roman Catholic authority in Eng- 
land, and that on these grounds, with 
which it would be tedious and unbecoming 
“to trouble the House, the petitioners hum- 
bly pray, that the bulwarks of our Protes- 
tant constitution may still be preserved 
inviolate, and that, firmly adhering to 
those securities which our Protestant fore- 
fathers deemed necessary (in lieu of 
which no other adequate securities have 
yet been proposed, nor, as the petitioners 
do verily believe, can be proposed), the 
House will effectually guard against even 
aremote danger of infringement on our 
civil and religious liberties,” 


A Petition of the mayor, aldermen, and 
other inhabitants, of the borough of Pen- 
ryno, in the county of Cornwall, was also 
presented and read ; setting forth, 


«‘ That the petitioners, impressed with , 


a deep sense of the blessings they have so 


long experienced under a Protestant esta- , 


blishment, and firmly believing such to be 
necessary to the enjoyment of their, civil 
and religious liberties, earnestly hope, 
that the parliament of the United Kingdom 
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will not consent to an unconditional repeal 
of those statutes, which at present tend 
only to limit the political power of their 
Roman Catholic fellow subjects; and that 
the petitioners, with a wish to see Chris. 
tians of every denomination enjoy the 


free and unlimited exercise of their pecu-. 


liar modes of worship, cannot but per. 
ceive, in the admission of Papists to the 
highest offices of the State, an abrogation 
of the fundamental laws of the empire 
and the destruction of the British consti. 
tution.” 


A Petition of the noblemen, and the 
humble Petition of the gentlemen free. 
holders and Protestant inhabitants of the 
county of Antrim, was also read ; setting 
forth, 

“That the petitioners have learned 
that numerous Petitions have been pre- 
sented to the legislature from the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, praying, as a matter 
of right, for an unconditional repeal of 
all those statutes which impose on them 
disabilities of any kind; and they have 
also learned that similar Petitions have 
been presented by certain Protestants of 
Ireland, and it has even been alleged that 
such is the universal sentiment of the Pro- 
testant body; and that the petitioners 
therefore feel it their duty to come for- 
ward lest their silence should be miscon- 
strued, and to state respectfully to the 
House their deliberate opinion on this im- 
portant subject, and to deny that any 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects are en- 
titled to demand, as a matter of right, an 
alteration in this vital part of the constitu- 
tion; and that they entertain the strongest 
sentiments of personal kindness and re- 
gard for their Roman Catholic brethren, 
as subjects of the same government, as in- 
habitants of the same country, and as 
connected with many of them by the in- 
timate ties of friendship and blood ; but 
they can never lose sight of those higher 
considerations by which they are bound, 
as the Protestant subjects of a Protestant 
state, to preserve, unimpaired, their civil 
and religious institutions, and they regard 
with equal reverence and approbation, 
that caution with which the wisdom of 
their ancestors thought it necessary 0 
guard the government and constitation 
against any foreign interference or M- 
fluence. whatsoever ; and that the petl- 
tioners do not presume to point out the 
modes by which, at the present day, under 
new circumstances, an adequate security 
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against the occurrence of such danger 
may be obtained; but they beg leave 
humbly to express their hope that should 
any concessions be thought expedient for 
the relief and conciliation of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, they should be so- 
lemnly declared to be final and con- 
clusive, and should not only be accom- 
panied with such measures of salutary 
caution as should allay the apprehensions 
of the Protestant mind, but should also, by 
being made a fundamental law of the em- 
pire, adequately and permanently secure 
from all future encroachment the rights 
and privileges of Protestants, and all those 
existing establishments under which this 
empire has so long prospered, and its in- 
habitants of all classes have so long en- 
joyed a degree of civil and religious li- 
berty unknown to any other nation.” 


A Petition of the mayor recorder alder- 
men and citizens of his Majesty’s ancient 
city of Chichester, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners, impelled by a 
due sense of the sacred obligations they 
owe to their country, beg leave, with the 
utmost deference, to make a public decla- 
ration of their sentiments on a truly im- 
portant subject, which will probably 
come under the discussion of parliament, 
namely, the expediency of adopting the 
Catholic Claims; and that incapable as 
the petitioners are of rancorous bigotry, 
and disdaining to be influenced by a nar- 
row spirit of unjust exclusion, they ne- 
vertheless submit to the judgment of the 
House, that laws, which were enacted for 
the national peace and security, and inter- 
woven as it were with the welfare of a 
Protestant state, ought to remain undis- 
turbed, or at least to be touched with a 
gentle hand, and so as to offer no injurious 
encroachment on that venerable monu- 
ment of British wisdom and patriotism, 
our unrivalled constitution; but after all, 
so wide is the difference between religious 
and civil privileges that the petitioners 
cannot help expressing their concern that 
their fellow subjects should complain of 
restrictions in the latter, while they enjoy 
all the benefits of toleration in the former ; 
this it is apprehended is to urge that they 
are hardly treated, in being denied a tran- 
sient good, while they possess, under legal 
sanctions, the supreme blessing of man ; 
and that these few observations the peti- 
Hioners entreat the liberty of suggesting, 
but with perfect liberality towards their 
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Christian brethren, and a firm reliance on 
that wisdom and impartiality which they 
doubt not will mark the progress of the 
deliberations of the House.” 

And the said Petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


ComPLAINT AGAINST THE Britis Press 
Newsparer.] Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he 
rose to complain of an unmerited attack 
which had been made upon him by an in- 
dividual in one of the daily prints, and 
which, while he had a seat in that House, 
he would not submit to. He had no ob- 
jection to the publication of the debates of 
the House; but in these debates false ac- 
counts ought not to be suffered to go out 
to the public, nor false insinuations allow 
ed to be thrown out, which might have a 
tendency to lower the character of any 
member of that House in the public esti- 
mation. He had ocasion to notice an at- 
tack which was made upon him in the 
same paper about two years ago. Whe- 
ther this originated in any ill will enter- 
tained against him by the Editor of the 
paper or not, he could not say. This was 
not his case alone, but thatof every other 
member of the House. The press was now 
teeming with these sort of attacks, and 
every individual ought to resent them. 
Within these walls he had a right to look 
for protection. He appealed to the House 
if there was a syllable of trath in what the 
Editor had asserted. He alluded to the 
British Press newspaper. The Globe, 
which contained the same account, was, 
he believed, edited by the same person. 
In the account of the debate on the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Bill on Thursday night, he 
was described as having been assailed 
with loud noise in the course of his speech. 
He appealed to the House if this was the 
case. In the paper in question he was 
described also as having, with a degree 
of arrogance, said he would not waste his 
valuable time in answering lord Kedes- 
dale’s book. Such was the vicious and 
unfounded mode of attack resorted to by 
the Editor of this paper. (A general call 
of « Read, read !’?)—It was not his inten- 
tion to read the account, as he did not 
wish that the individual in question should 
be visited with punishment. 

The Speaker said, if a complaint was 
made by the hon. member, he ought to 
deliver in the paper. The House was not 
to notice a practice which it did not mean 
also to punish. 


Mr. Taylor said, he did not wish the 
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matter carried farther at present; but 
if the practice were repeated, he should 
certainly move for the punishment of the 
individual. 


Vice Crancector’s Bitt.] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh moved the order of the day for 
the House going into a Committee on the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Bill. On the ques- 
tion for the Speaker’s leaving the chair 
being put, 

Mr. Leach, in rising to oppose this mo- 
tion, said he must admit the extent of the 
evil against which it was the declared in- 
tention of the Bill to provide, and that the 
evil demanded an immediate remedy. 
He was perfectly aware that some deci- 
sive measure was imperiously called for 
to counteract the inconvenience which, 
under the present system, was experienced, 
but to that now before the House he had 
the strongest’ objections. He opposed it 
because it appeared to him to tend in its 
consequences to disengage the Lord Chan- 
cellor from a great portion of his judicial 
functions, and to render an office which 
was primarily judicial and secondarily po- 
litical, primarily political and secondarily 
judicial. He opposed it, too, because 
there was another and an adequate remedy 
to which no objection could be made. 

In stating that it would have a tendency 
to disengage the Chancellor froma great 
portion of his judicial functions, there 
were two things to be established. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to enquire, 
Ist, whether it would be an evil if the 
measure were to be attended with such 
consequence; and then, 2dly, whether it 
would be followed with such conse- 
quences ?'—[t seeined to be pretty gene- 
rally admitted in the former debate on the 
Bill, that there would be a manifest evil in 
such a change of the office. He would, 
however, shortly state the views which he 
himself entertained on the character of 
the evil of such achange. Every gentle- 
man who heard him, whether a lawyer or 
not, was well acquainted, that in all mo- 
dern trials in Chancery the judicial duties 
of the Lord’Chancellor were not only sa- 
tisfactorily, but splendidly discharged ; 
but that they would be performed with 
equal benefit if the proposed alteration 
were to take place was a proposition to 
which he could by no means accede. 
Besides this part of the functions of the 
Lord Chancellor, there was another 
which, in his conviction, was of the ut- 
most importance, and which he thought 
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had not hitherto been sufficiently attended 
to in the discussion on this Bill. As the 
head of the law of this country, the Lord 
Chancellor was the patron in some sort of 
judicial appointments. His recommenda 
tion had, it was known, great weight in 
the nomination of the puisne judges, and 
tha appointment to various offices of the 
courts of justice, which were termed mi. 
nisterial, were materially influenced } 

his opinion. The manner in which the 
various Lord Chancellors had exercised 
this authority and influence was the main 
reason, why, down to the present period, 
such offices had been held by men of in. 
tegrity so sound and legal knowledges 
extensive. Our seats of justice had been 
hitherto filled with persons of a learning 
and character unknown in other countries, 
That this patronage had been always hi. 
therto so splendidly executed, could not 
be the effect of accident, for accident was 
attended with one consequence to-day and 
another to-morrow, whereas this state of 
superiority had beenregular and invariable. 
The inherent source must be in the cha 
racter and constitution of the office. He 
would, therefore, ask, what was it? The 
Lord Chancellor was always one of the most 
eminent lawyers of his day: and why? 
because the great and important duties of 
his office necessarily required that he 
should be so. He had always filled the 
seats of justice with persons of merit, in- 
tegrity,and legal learning; because, having 
lived all his life with lawyers, his know: 
ledge and feelings as well as his honour 
prompted him to attend only to legal 
merit in his selection of individuals to ill 
the subordinate, although not less import 
tant offices of the law, and his recom- 
mendation of them to appointments 
If this was true, did they not, by the al 
teration in question, hazard a change in 
these results? Surely, it behoved the 
House to enquire if the advantages which 
the country had heretofore derived from 
the existing character and constitution of 
this great law officer would or would not 


be putin jeopardy by the present measure. . 


If the Chancellor’s situation were, as he 
contended it ought to be, considered as 
primarily political, and secondarily judi- 
cial, would not the judicial seat be likely 
to be conferred on those who had most ap- 
titude forthe primary duties? If the choice 
were thus to be directed by political con- 
sequence and political connection, the effect 
would be, that when a lawyer saw that It 
was not legal eminence but other talents 
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and other qualities which led to the judicial 
seat, all persons of talent would be drawn 
from the law to seek after political distinc- 
tion——Lawyers observing that eminence 
was to be obtained, not, as heretofore, by 
rofessional learning and skill, but by other 
qualities, would withdraw themselves from 
the acquisition of legal knowledge, and 
apply themselves to the attainment of po- 
litical science, character, and influence.— 
Thus would a most material change be af- 
fected in the whole judicial constitution of 
the country,—a change which all must 
allow would be a very serious evil. The 
Court of Chancery, as an appellant court, 
would lose its consequence in the eyes of 
the country. If the Chancellor did not 
live with lawyers; if he was himself a 
politician, would he not be apt to make 
choice of politicians rather than lawyers 
for judges? The magnitude of the evil, 
therefore, was, as he had already said, no- 
thing less than a change in the whole of 
the judicial constitution of the country. 
Having shown that such would be the 
evil resulting from the disengagement of 
the Lord Chancellor from a great portion 
of his judicial duties, he would proceed to 
enquire, whether, in point of fact, it was 
likely that the Bill before the House would 
so disengage the Lord Chancellor, and 
lead to the evils which he had anticipated? 
The Bill bore to be framed on the prin- 
ciple, not to render the duties of the office 
less laborious, but to provide an assistance 
for the dispatch of that increase of busi- 
nesswhich the labour of the Chancellor 
could not possibly perform. It was, not 
to make the Chancellor of the present 
times less engaged than the Chancellors 
of former times, nor to detach from the 
office any of those duties which had hither- 
to pertained to it, but to provide for the 
increase of business which had since taken 
place. The Bill was calculated to relieve 
the public rather than to relieve the Lord 
Chancellor. The great objection which 
he had to the measure was, that thus pro- 
lessing merely to provide the means of 


getting rid of that increase of business. 


which the Lord Chancellor was unable to 
transact, it tended to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of disengaging himself from a great 
Portion of his judicial duties, and of that 
business which he was able to transact, 
and which he had hitherto transacted. 

he first question to be considered was, 
what was the extent of the increase? In 
Very recent times, 16 or 20 years ago, the 
Person who was Lord Chancellor was 
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not only adequate to discharge the judi- 
cial but the political duties of his office. 
By political duties he meant merely his 
duties as Speaker of the House of Lords, 
and a cabinet minister, and not as Presi- 
dent of the Court of Appeal. Now, if he 
were to suppose that the business of the 


-Court of Chancery had been even doubled 


since that period, it by no means followed 
that if another judge were to be appointed, 
that judge would not have the whole of his 
time occupied, because the Chancellor 
had formerly a great part of his time oc- 
cupied by the discharge of political duties, 
and consequently if it had not been for 
these duties must have been able to dis- 
patch a great deal more of Chancery bu- 
siness. But to say the business was 
doubled within the last twenty years was 
@ proposition so utterly extravagant as not 
to be entertained for a moment. Should 
they state the increase at one half? This 
was a supposition, when compared with 
the fact, almost as extravagant as the 
other. But say it amounted to one half? 
what would be the quantity of time un- 
employed? ‘There was first the time oc- 
cupied in the political duties, and then 
half the rest of the time. But there was 
something like a measure to estimate the 
amount of the increase by—he said some- 
thing like a measure, for from the nature of 
the subject it was obvious, that no precise 
measure could be obtained. The actual 
quantity of the accumulation was known, 
and by dividing it into years, beginning 
with the year when the excess first hap- 
pened, they would have the measure of the 
excess from year to year. If the period, 
for instance, was 20 years, it would be 
exactly the measure of 20 years’ increase, 
provided that the pressure of business did 
not lead to extraordinary exertions on the 
part of the Lord Chancellor. But it was 
impossible that there could be any extras 
ordinary exertion; for the year was 
wholly occupied by ordinary exertion. 
He meant that the extraordinary exertion 
could not be to any considerable degree 
—because, in August last year, the present 
Chancellor was occypied a fortnight more 
than any of his predecessors; but then 
the additional time withdrawn for the ad- 
dition to his political duty was an abate- 
ment more than equal to the other. If, 
therefore, the actual accumulation (inca- 
pable of being kept down by the Chancel- 
lor) was the measure of the increase of bu- 
siness, the question was how long it had 
proceeded? Had it proceeded for 20, or 
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10 years? On this subject the documents 
on the table were by no means satisfac- 
tory. All was conjectural in them. For 
his part, he was disposed to think that the 
accumulation had existed for a period 
longer than that of which the House was 
aware. That it had existed for only ten 
years would, however, be sufficient for his 
argument, and he would assume that, 
therefore, to be the fact; consequently, 
the present accumulation represented the 
increase of ten years. Now, how long 
would a judge be occupied in reducing it, 
supposing him to apply himself solely to 
that task? It appeared from the reports 
upon the table, that there were at present 
undecided 270 Appeals in the House of 
Lords, and 130 original causes in the Court 
of Chancery, besides 60 or 70 which were 
not original, making in all 470 causes. 
This was the number set down for hear- 
ing; but it would not be fair to consider 
them as the number actually to be heard, 
as many of them were set down in the 
mere current of business. Therefore, al- 
lowing 70 for the current business of the 
Court, the arrear might be taken at 400 
causes. How long then, he repeated, 
taking the existing accumulation at 400 
causes, would a single judge be in subduing 
it? Ifa single judge could subdue this ar- 
rear in one year, then would thedispatch of 
the same increase of business in future oc- 
cupy only one tenth part of the time of that 
judge. Viewing the matter as he did, he 
was persuaded that it would not take above 
one year of the labour of a single judge to 
dispatch the whole of the arrear, provided 
that judge sat on every juridical day. Of 
such days there were 200 in the twelve 
months, and so, at the rate of two causes in 
the day, the whole arrear of 400 causes 
would be disposed of in one year. But it 
ought to be recollected that even these 
400 causes could not all be efficient. A 
great many of them proceeded from no 
other object than delay; as, wherever an 
accumulation began to take place, it na- 
turally fed itself, and an arrear of legal 
business naturally led to an augmenta- 
tion of arrear. Of the 400, he could not 
suppose that fewer than 50 were for de- 
lay, the number to be determined was 
consequently only 350. It was, as he had 
already said, his opinion, that a single 
judge could subdue the accumulation all 
in one year. This however, was only his 

tivate opinion. But, he asked, had the 

ouse no mode by which to determine 
how far this opinion was or was not likely 
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to be well founded? Had they no standayj 
by which to estimate the number of cays 
that a judge could hear in a given period) 
Unquestionably they had. By the dog, 
ments on the tabie it appeared, that a 
the average of the years 1810 and 181, 
the Master of the Rolls had heard in each 
year, 370 litigated causes, and of petitions 
not of consent had settled 670, which wer 
equal to twice 30 causes. But taking 
them as being equal only to 30 cause, 
this made up 400 causes decided by the 
Master of the Rolls within one year. Bt, 
it was proved by evidence before th 
House, that the Master of the Rolls had, 
great part of his time occupied in othe 
business besides that of equity. In hop 
many juridical days did the House sup. 
pose the Master of the Rolls disposed of 
those 400 litigated causes? In 120 ju. 
dical days. The Master of the Rolls st 
in equity no greater number of days in 
the course of the year. The days that he 
did sit too, were improperly termed days; 
they were but the fractions of days. He 
sat, in reality, but 20 juridical days in the 
course of a year, and the other days m 
which he did sit were but fractions of 
day, namely, from six to ten in the even 
ing. Then, in how long a period woulda 
judge, sitting juridical days, subdue this 
arrear? The Chancellor’s regular jurid: 
cal day consisted of six hours ; 200 jut 
dical days of the Lord Chancellor, there 
fore, were equal to 300 of the Master 
the Rolls days; and, of course, a perso 
sitting 200 juridical days of six hous 
each, would decide three times the nua- 
ber of causes now decided by the Master 
of the Rolls within the year; that isto 
say, 1,200 causes of the same nature, with 
the 400 at present decided by him. Bit 
in answer to this, it might be said th 
causes so decided by the Master of th 
Rolls were not of the same difficulty with 
the causes now in arrear, that they welt 
neither so important and complicated # 
the Appeals before the House of Lords, n0t 
in their nature so weighty and momel 
tous as those heard in the Court of Chat 
cery, and that therefore this assumptiol 
did not hold good. He would grant the 
argument to acertainlength ; but suppo* 
three, however, to be only equal to 0m 
and thus reduce the 1,200 to one third, 
still, on the principle now laid down, the 
same judge might within the year disp 
of 400 difficult causes, Supposealso thi 
the present increase had been produc 

in ten years, and that one year woul 
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suficient to bring up the arrear, it follow- 
ed that the assistant judge would in future 
render all the aid to the Lord Chancellor, 
which, by the present Bill, it was meant 
he should afford, in the tenth part of each 
at; and, when the increase which had 
already accumulated, was. subdued, that 
only one tenth part of the time of such 
sistant judge would be necessary for the 
dispatch of the business which he would 
haveto execute. He would allow, how- 
ever, that this was an exaggerated view of 
the subject, and would for argument’s sake 
admit that even one fourth part of the time 
of this assistant judge should be employed : 
he asked, was not this likely to lead to the 
eil to which he had already alluded? 
Would not three-fourths, or say one half 
of his time, after the discharge of the ar- 
rear, be unemployed, unless he were to 
devote it to the execution of those duties 
which had hitherto employed the Lord 
Chancellor in the Court of Chancery. 
Was it not to be expected, that some other 
part of the ordinary business of the Lord 
Chancellor would be thrown upon him ? 
Gentlemen might say, this was not a legi- 
timate argument, and that it was not fair 
tosay, that there must be, because there 
might be abuse. He allowed that the ar- 
gunent might not be legitimate merely 
a such, but the question here to be consi- 
dered, was, if the convenience of the use 
expected to be produced, might not be out- 
weighed by the inconvenience of the abuse 
of which the proposed measure was sus- 
ceptible? And, in his opinion, the latter 
infinitely outweighed the former. It was 
asked, also, how it could be supposed that 
the Lord Chancellor would be guilty 
ofa neglect of his duty or an abandon- 
nent of his judicial labours; but he would 
wk in return, whether the principle of all 
hw was not contrary to this blind confi- 
dence in personal character? The law 
lid not presume that a man would do his 
duty, because he might do it: it rather 
look care to provide that he should do it. 
Ifit was to be supposed that a man would 
do his duty, there was no law on the sub- 
tct wanted. Here a case arose in which 
the Vice-Chancellor employed on the in- 
tease which existed in Chancery, would 
have a considerable portion of time on his 

nds. His time was placed at the com- 
mand of the Chancellor, vested with the 
power to instruct his deputy in’ the per- 
formance of his duty in his place. The 
hancelior had the functions of a burthen- 
"me office to discharge; he had also other 
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services of a different description, which 
were occasionally required of him. In 
these circumstances, considering the strong 
temptation placed before him by the 
creation of such an office, was it not pos- 
sible that he might feel inclined, at times, 
to yield to the pressure, and employ the 
Vice-Chancellor in what ought properly 
to be executed by himself? Might not 
the House naturally conclude that the 
purest and best of men might occasionally 
sink into the indulgence presented to his 
acceptance. But it wassaid by the advo- 
cates of the Bill on the other side, the 
eye of the public would be upon him, so 
that no change of the kind was to be 
dreaded. This he did not question. He 
did not expect any violent change; and it 
was true that the public observation might 
restrain him from any sudden or great al- 
teration; but the innovation would not be 
ofthat nature. What he anticipated was, 
that the practice would creep in impercep- 
tibly, and that the proper duties of the 
Chancellor would, one by one, be transfer- 
red over to the Vice-Chancellor, till it 
should in time be forgotten that there ever 
was a Chancellor with those duties. And 
this, too, would be the case even where the 
Chancellor was effective and-the Vice- 
Chancellor was not. This, however, was 
not all. There was another view of the 
case in which it appeared most important 
that the duties now performed by the 
Chancellor should not be transferred over 
to the Vice-Chancellor. If there existed 
any jealousy with respect to this officer, 
there might be a safeguard ; but when he 
was invested with the same legal trust, the 
safeguard of public jealousy disappeared, 
and the Chancellor might, in obedience to 
higher commands, become involved in the 
mazes of political intrigue, to the aban- 
donment of all duties except his appellant 
ones. When it appeared to those who 
had the command over the Chancellor, 
that there was an assistant who had suffi- 
cient time on his hands to ease him of 
part of his judicial duties, was there not 
reason to dread that he would be involved 
still deeper than he had hitherto been in 
political business, and in intrigue not known 
to belong to his office? No rational man 
could look at the present measure with 
attention, and not see, that if adopted, the 
Chancellor would, at some time or other, 
and, he presumed to think, at no great 
distance too, be withdrawn from all except 
his appellant duties; and would not that 
lead to all the evils to which he had allad- 
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ed, as likely to result in respect to all our 
other judicial situations ? 

Among the arguments used by the sup- 
porters of the Bill, there were none which 
excited in his mind more surprize as ad- 
dressed to a deliberative assembly than 
that which maintained that gentlemen had 
no right to object to the: present measure 
unless they had something better to pro- 
pose in place of it. Surely no proposition 
could be more unreasonable in principle, 
or in its application to this particular case. 
On a subject of such a nature how few 
even of the members of that House could 
be supposed adequate to form an exact 
opinion of the evil, or bring their minds 
to an investigation of all its branches and 
bearings ; and, if there were not probably 
more than six gentlemen in the House 
_who had maturely considered the subject, 
and were aware of the evil, how could 
they be’supposed to have found a remedy ? 
But suppose that he, as a person who had 
applied his mind to its consideration, 
thought some ‘system as an adequate re- 
medy to the evil complained of, was to be 
found in a person of eminence already 
holding a judicial situation, how was he, 
an unauthorized individual, to come with 
it matured for the approbation of the 
House? No man could come without au- 


thority with a matured plan for the con- 
sideration of the House; but any man 
might come forward and state his opinion 
on such plan as was submitted for their 


consideration. It might be, that he had 
revolved a plan—it might be, that he con- 
ceived that one learned judge had more 
time than was necessary to the discharge 
of his peculiar duties, and might benefi- 
cially assist in the removal of the evils 
complained of in another court; yet to 
suppose that he or any other person, 
under those circumstances, could bring 
forward a perfect plan for adoption, was to 
suppose what did not belong to the nature 
of the subject. Without assuming, there- 
fore, more than belonged to the circum- 
stances that attended the examination of 
the question before them, he should sug- 
gest to the House a remedy, which, he 
was satisfied, would be found fully equal 
to meet the evil in its broadest extent. 
There was an office created for no other 
purpose but to assist the Lord Chancellor, 
and when that judge wanted more assist- 
ance, was not their attention naturally di- 
rected to the office so created? The 
office of the Master of the Rolls was such 
office, and the question was, could the 
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House, by a different distribution of ti 
business, make him more effective fy 
the end for which he was constituted) 
As he had only 20 effectual juridigy 
days, and only 100 fractions of days x 
present occupied, so it followed that fy 
had one half of his time unappropriated, 
Bat an hon. and learned friend of his hag 
said, that though the Master of the Rol 
had less of his time occupied in court, he 
had many other important duties to di. 
charge ; for his part, he did not unden 
stand what was meant by the word a 
tached to the office—he did not unde. 
stand any duty to be attached to an offic 
unless it entered into its constitution anj 
specially belonged to it. Those dutie 
described to be attached to the office of 
Master of the Rolls were Prize and Pla, 
tation Appeals. He however, contended, 
that the Master of the Rolls had no mor 
to do with those causes than any other 
privy counsellor. He had his (the Master 
of the Rolls) own words for saying 40, for 
he, five years ago, withdrew from then 
for 15 months. Could any man conceive 
that this great and-excellent officer would 
have withdrawn himself from those causes, 
if it had been his duty to have: attended 
to them. What censure would not he 
have subjected himself to, if, for the gr- 
tification of his private feelings, he had 
withdrawn himself from the duties of his 
office? Such, however, was not the case; 
but it was a mere voluntary occupation 
his-unemployed: time. And. should the 
House not rather call on this great officer 
to do that for which he was created, 
ther than suffer him, because he was not 
sufficiently occupied in that, to employ 
his time in what was not his duty? It be 
came the House not to appoint two assist 
ants to the Chancellor, when the busines 
of equity could be done with one, 01 
the supposition, then, that the Master of 
the Rolls were withdrawn from the Cock 
pit, the question was, could he give the 
assistance required to the Lord Chancellor 
and meet the evil of the accumulatio 
they were desirous of removing? If t 
were to assert at random, that he kner 
the Master of the Rolis had time enough 
for the purpose, he might not get credt, 
and might be met by an assertion of a 
opposite tendency; but he professed # 
state, with actual and positive precisidh 
the grounds on which his opinion W# 
founded. To decide this question, let 
be seen how much of bis honour’s jutid 
cal time was employed in matters 
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equity. With this in view, he must go 
jntoa pretty minute detail. Thejuridical 
year, deducting ten weeks for the long 
yacation, consisted of 36 weeks, and of 
this remainder there was to be a further 
deduction for Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide ; after which, the sum being 
multiplied by six, gave 206 juridicial 
days, from which, six holidays were to be 
subtracted, leaving a total of 200 days in 
the juridical year, during which the Chan- 
cellor sate for the administration of justice. 
Then, on how many of those days did the 
Master of the Rolls sit for the purpose of 
asisting the Chancellor? To shew this, 
le should state when he did not sit. Dur- 
ing term time he sat three evenings in the 
week, and on the other three days he did 
notsit atall. ‘There were three terms in 
the year of three weeks each, so that there 
were nine days in each of these terms 
inwhich he did not sit ; this made, for 
the three terms, 27 days on which he did 
not discharge any business. The fourth 
term consisted of four weeks, producing 12 
days on which his honour did not at all sit, 
making a result on the whole of 39 days 
on which he was unoccupied. He never 
sat on Saturdays out of term, except on the 
first Saturday after each term ; this gave 
19 Saturdays out of term on which he did 
not sit at all; this, added to the former 
59, made 58 days on which his honour 
did not at alb sit in equity. He did not 
mean to oH, that the learned judge did 
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hot sit elsewhere, but he now went upon 
the assumption that he was withdrawn 


fom those other functions. His honour 
never did sit on seal days, and that for a 
fason which did not now exist, namely, 
because it was formerly no unusual matter 
for the Chancellor to sit on seal days, 
probably till two o’clock on the following 
morning, and the counsel being the same 
in both courts, they, of course, would be 
engaged before his lordship. These seal 
days amounted to 20, making, with the 
lomer 58 days, a total of 78 days wholly 
tnemployed by the Master of the Rolls in 
equitable jurisdiction. 

‘remained to be inquired whether 
those would meet the evil complained of. 
According to the statement of the noble 
lord who introduced the Bill, it was intended 
that the Chancellor should sit three days 
inthe House of Lords. Now the Chan- 
cellor’s day, though he ought regularly to 
sitfrom ten o’clock till four, would be over- 
raed if stated to be, on an average, four 


hours. The days of the Master of the 
( VOL. XXIV. ) 
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Rolls would consist of six hours; so 60 of 
the Master of the Rolls’s days would be 
equal to 90 of the Chancellor’s: to this 
add 20 seal days, which would be equal 
to 110 days, which the Master of the 
Rolls would be able to add to the 200 juri- 
dical days of the Lord Chancellor. Here, 
then, was an adequate relief on the suppo- 
sition of any imaginable increase, the 
whole juridical year consisting, as he had 
stated of 200 days, distributed in the pro- 
portion he had described. Suppose the 
increase of business to be equal to one 
half of the whole; here it was all provided 
for and more! He asked of his hon. and 
learned friends to consider this,and to an- 
swer it if they could. Let them swell the 
phantom to any size they pleased, and 
let them say if these 110 days would not 
only afford ample assistance to the Chan- 
cellor, but were out of all measure above 
the evil. 

Assuming, then, as facts what he had 
endeavoured to lay down, with what sha- 
dow of reason could that House venture 
on a measure, which appeared pregnant 
with so much danger, when they found in 
the constitution of the office already cre- 
ated for that purpose, ample means to meet 
and remedy the evil complained of. He 
was aware that there could be no objection 
to what he had now suggested, except 
what was personal to that great judge to 
whom he had so often alluded; and it 
might be urged, that if he were to sit 200 
juridical days, a much larger proportion 
of his time would be occupied, though 
surely not more than that of the other 
judges, or than the Chancellor himself, 
who united the offices of Speaker of the 
House of Lords and cabinet minister. 
With respect to the compensation which 
this additional labour would demand, 
there could be but one feeling ; but he 
felt confident, that if an encroachment on 
the ease of that extraordinary and excel- 
lent person would be productive of public 
benefit, he would feel that to be an ample 
compensation. He was sure that it would 
not require more than two years to subdue 
the existing arrear, and when that was 
done the leisure afforded to the Master of 
the Rolls by withdrawing him from Prize 
and Plantation Appeals, would be more 
than equal to the increase of business in 
Chancery. The business which he pur- 
posed to withdraw from the Master of the 
Rolls, to be sure, was not so great as that 
which he had suggested the propriety of im- 
posing on him. But, he asked, would this 

(2M) 
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truly meritorious person, in that case, have 
more to do than the other judges? The. 
Chancellor had as much to do at present ; 
and why should not the situation of Mas- 
ter of the Rolls be rendered as efficient ? 
If any magistrate in this country was en- 
titled to call for a sacrifice to be made to 
his private feelings, he confessed that the. 
present Master of the Rolls was exactly 
the person. But no magistrate whatever 
had a right to call on the public to make 
any sacrifice to their private feelings. 
There must, in consequence of the in- 
creased labour, be an increase of emolu- 
ment, not adequate, indeed, to the en- 
croachment made on the ease of this 
most exceflent and valuable judge; but 
he was certain that highly respectable 
character would submit to the additional 
labour, feeling, as he must do, that the 
good of the country called for it. The 
encroachment on the ease of his honour, 
too, he was certain, would not be for more 
than two years, as then the arrear would 
have been made up; and he would have 
the satisfaction of having so eminently 
served the country, while the alteration 
would, in the result, be'a relief to himself, 
rather than a burden. 

Having thus stated his opinion, both of 
the present measure, and of the remed 
which he himself would propose to substi- 
tute in place of it, for the evil which he 
could not deny existed, he should not now 
gs his negative to the present Bill. 

e was satisfied that there was not, and 
could not be in this House any struggle for 
or against a particular measure like the 
present; but that the object of all was 
equally directed to the providing of the 
best possible remedy for a public evil, If 
his hints, or those which had been more 
ably urged on a former night, by some of 
his hon. and learned friends near him, re- 
quired investigation, as to the facts or cal- 
culations, he hoped gentlemen would take 
time to satisfy themselvesas to their being 
strictly accurate; and that they would 
pause before they irretrievably committed 
themselves, by adopting a measure like 
the present.—The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman concluded by moving as an amend- 
ment to the original motion, “‘ That the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
on the said Bill on this day fortnight.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it could not 
be considered as a compliment in him to 
observe, that any proposition which came 
from a member of such eminence and 


weight as the hon. and learned sonsleuien | 





on all subjects, but more particularly oq 
one connected with his profession, mug 
be entitled to consideration. In. urging, 
therefore, the committal of the Bill, afie 
the distinct and perspicuous statement 
with which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had favoured the House, he begged leare 
to assure him that he was not influenced 
by any uncandid motive, or by any disre, 
spect to his suggestions, which were 
worthy of every consideration ; but he 
thought it due. to the dignity of theirown 
proceedings. If by postponing the dix 
cussion, or in any subsequent stage of the 
Bill, the hon. and learned gentleman should 
succeed in convincing the House, the 
mode would then be, to negative one Bill 
and substitute another; but until the pre. 
sent Bill was completed in its details, and 
amended in its form by passing throughs 
committee, it was not fair to put it in com 
petition with another scheme, and make it 
optional to decide between it and a pla 
which could not be digested sufficiently. 
The hon. gentleman might hereafter, if 
he felt so inclined, bring forward his ideas 
in the shape of a substantive. proposition, 
and it would then be for the House to de- 
termine, but in the meantime it would be 
only right to mature the original measure 
by suffering it to go through the Committee, 
At the same time, he thougat. it rightto 
state, that as far as he was able to follow 
the ingenious statement of the hon, and 
elle gentleman, he did not apprehend 
that the remedy he proposed was adequate 
to meet the evils which he acknowledged 
to exist. In the proposition offered by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, he ap- 
peared to him to have begunat the wrong 
end of the scale ; for it did not follow that 
the time in which 400 causes were disposed 
of in the Rolls Court, could suffice. for the 
same number in the Court of Chancery, 
and still less in the appellant jurisdiction 
of the Lords. The question was not, how 
many causes the Master of the Rolls could 
decide, but how many Appeals the House 
of Lords could hear, and how much of the 
Chancellor’s time would be thereby occu: 
pied? The hon. and learned gentleman 
had removed the Master of the Rolls from 
the Cockpit without suggesting how the 
important business transacted in that 


Court was to be carried on in the absence, 


of the learned judge who now attended; 
he was also much mistaken, as he appre 


hended, in the distribution of the time 
the learned judge, who, so far from tows 
time to spare, suffered so much in healt 
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from his unremitted exertions and conti- 
nued labours as to be obliged (to the great 
joss of the House) to relinquish his seat. 
Thus, what would be gained in Chancery 
by the Master of the Rolls sitting in that 
court from ten till four during so great a 

art of the year, would be lost in the judi- 
cial business which that learned officer 
now discharged at the Cockpit. Here he 
certainly might be and was as beneficially 
employed as he could be in any other 
court. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had assumed, that a judge in equity was 
not employed usefully except in court, 
but he was as necessarily employed in ex- 
amining cases and preparing judgments 
when out of court; it therefore appeared 
that there was nothing conclusive in that 
argument. If the expedient proposed by 
the hon. and learned gentleman were 
really as pfacticable as he represented it, 
it was extraordinary that it should never 
have suggested itself for such a long course 
of years; and this, he thought, afforded 
the most pregnant proof that it was impos- 
sible to resort to any other measure than 
that of an additional judge. Another evi- 
dence of this might also be adduced from 
the conviction in the mind of the noble 
lord who filled the station of Lord High 
Chancellor, that the evil of delay could not 


be adequately counteracted by the sitting 
of the Master of the Rolls, or of any other 
existing judge, insomuch so that that high 
personage had consented to this measure 
which went to establish an officer, half of 
whose pay would be derived from his own 


emolumient. He did not comprehend, 
how the evil which was apprehended from 
the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor by 
withdrawing the Lord Chancellor from his 
judicial to political pursuits, would not take 
place in an equal degree, if the Master de- 
voted so great a portion of his time as had 
been proposed, to the business of Chan- 
cery. Under these circumstances, he de- 
precated any course of proceeding which 
Would obstruct the form that would best 
enable the House 'to form a final judgment 
upon the merits of the Bill which was now 
under their consideration. He was, there- 
fore, hostile to any p which might 
hinder the Bill from being put into a state 
in which a corfeet opinion might be 
rmed on it. By goitig into a comiinittee, 
the clauses necessary to a ecorréct judg- 
ment on it would be inserted, and oh receéiv- 
mg the report, or on the third feading, it 
might be negatived of not, as it seemed 


Seed to the House, wheh the tioti, anid 
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learned gentleman’s proposal might be 
brought forward in a more detailed form. 
Mr. Leach explained. The noble lord 
had not fairly represented him, to say that 
he had allowed only the same period for the 
average length of causes before the Master 
of the Rolls, and those of which this mass 
of delay was composed: for, it must be in 
the recollection of the House, that he had 
alfowed thrice as much tinte for the latter 
as for the former. The House would pro- 
bably indulge him in a few words, which 
might not be strictly termed explanation. 
The appeal causes which came before the 
privy-council in the Cockpit, were in part 
legal, in part equity causes. The em- 
ployment of the Master of the Rolls in 
that court was in consequence of the 
causes of an equitable nature, but there 
was a judge, who entertained jurisdiction 
over both these species of causes, and who 
would, it could scareel} be denied, be a 


‘very pro“er judge to be entrusted with the 


administration of justice in this particular 
branch. Such a judge was the Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, an Officer whise func- 
tions rendéred him equally competent to 
decide in questions of law and in matters 
of equity, and he was also already a privy 
counsellor. It had been said, that the 
time of this judge could not be taken from 
the Court of Exchequer without incdénve- 
nience. But this objection was easily ob- 
viated, without any inconvenience. For 
ten days after each term, the judges were 
occupied in the Exchequer with what 
were termed equity sittings. These 40 
days were more than équal to the time 
occupied by causes at the Cockpit. During 
these sittings the Lord Chief Baron might 
sit at the Cockpit, and there would be left 
three judges at the Exchequer to hear 
these equity causes. Could this be 
esteemed an inconvenience, when the bu- 
siness of the first equity court in the coun- 
try was inanaged by one judge? With re- 
ference to the same point, too, he had to 
observe, that whenever the great seal was 
put in cotmission, the number of judges 
appointed was three. So that in the pre- 
sent case there could be no great inconve- 
nience in having three judges, the number 
whieh he proposed to leave in the Court 
of Exchequer, instead of four as it was now 
constituted. 

Mr. Wetherall bore testimony to the ac 
cutacy of the. statement of his hon. and 
learned friend, and the clearness with 
whieh it had been made. His objections 
could only apply to the arrangements 
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which his‘hon. and learned frierid had 
founded on his statements. He would 
not deny that these arrangements would 
keep down the accumulation of causes in 
Chancery. But there were three ob- 
jections to the arrangements proposed by 
his hon. and learned friend: the first re- 
garded the feelings of that excellent judge 
who filled at present the situation of 
Master of the Rolls. 2. The Masterof 
the Rolls would be still allowed to sit in 
parliament, but the privilege would’ be 
nugatory, as his time would be entirely 
occupied by the business of his court. 
The third and main objection was to the 
transposition of the Chief Baron from the 
Exchequer tothe Cockpit. If the head of 
the Court of Exchequer were thus to be 
cut off as proposed by his learned friend in 
the enthusiasm of his plan, he did not 
know why the same operation might not 
be performed on the other courts, He 
knew, however, why it should not be per- 
formed on the Court of Exchequer. Two 
of these judges were especially qualified 
for the legal business, and two only were 
selected from equity lawyers. By re- 
moving the Chief Baron only one judge 
acquainted with the equity business would 
therefore be left in the Exchequer, and 
the’ grievance. which now existed in the 


Court. of Chancery would be entailed on 


the former court. There was at present a 
little gout in the Court of Chancery—the 
legal fluid did not circulate—and this gout 
was to be transferred to the Exchequer. 
With the professed view of accelerating 
the decision of an equitable litigation, it 
proceeded to retard them in one court in 
order to quicken them in another. In- 
deed, there was such delay at present in 
the Exchequer that it had been proposed 
to separate the equitable from the legal 
jurisdiction, in order to further and pro- 
mote the discharge of business.. The ar- 
rangement in question would make three 
innovations to remedy one evil, and the 
proposition of his hon, and learned friend 
would, be, in his opinion, productive of 
infinitely more mischief than that which 
it professed to remove. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had been glad 
to hear the accuracy of the statements of 
his hon, and learned friend admitted, and 
still more so to hear it conceded that the 
arrangements proposed by him would 
meet the evil; and his satisfaction was 
not a little encreased, when he heard the 
objections to those arrangements. Com- 
pared with the admissions that had been 
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made, he was sure the fresh objectiog, 
started would weigh but little with the 
House. As to the first’ objection of: hig 
hon. and learned friend who had spoken 
last, he did not agree with him in think. 
ing that the excellent judge alluded t» 
would be unwilling to afford an assistanee 
which was ‘necessary to the public, ang 
which should be called for by parliament, 
His hon. and learned friend opposite had 
stated, that by increasing the duties of the 
Master of the Rolls, he would be prevent. 
ed from attending in this House, an eyij 
which, he owned, could not be sufficient) 
deprecated. But how came it thation 
this important Bill, with the nature of 
which he must be supposed to be so-inti. 
mately acquainted, the House was de. 
prived of the assistance of the Masterof 
the Rolls. The inconvenience from the 
Master of the Rolls not having a seatin 
that House, they at present laboured 
under; neither had the authority of this 
excellent judge been quoted as favourable 
to the Bill, however weighty an argument 
it would be in favour of the measure, if 
that Bill had come to the House backed 
by his name. His hon, and_ learned 
friends (sir S. Romilly and Mr. Leach}, 
after devoting more of. their time to their 
legal business than the Master of the 
Rolls would be, under the. arrangement 
proposed, obliged to devote, found time for 
attendance in that House. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had asked, why. not 
extend the principle of his hon. and leam- 
ed friend to the other courts ? The answer 
was, that the other courts had an un- 
mixed jurisdiction ; that,jt was of a most 
extensive nature, and that;from the various 
and laborious duties to be, performed son 
circuits, a certain number of law judgeswas 
indispensable. ; It must have occurred:to 
his hon, and learned: friend that, the reason 
for the number of judges in the courts-of 
law was, not to transact to,greater advair 
tage the ordinary business, but to secure @ 
sufficiency of legal knowledge on nice 
importanticases. To give any further aay 
swer to,the third objection. would be only 
to weaken, what hadbeen so well stated 
by his hon, and learned. friend., _He:could 
not but,consider that none of the objec 
tions had any weight ,when compared 1 
the solid arguments and. perspicuous elo 
quence which had been that, night dis- 
played,; he. trusted, therefore, that if the 
committee did sit, that night, a future opr 


portunity would be afforded. of giving to 


the suggestions of his hon. and learned 
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fiend all that candid consideration to 
which they were so well entitled. These 
three objections were all that had been set 
up against the arguments in opposition to 
the Bill, which had been urged with such 
weight, eloquence, and wit, on that and 
ona former night.—The hon. gentleman 
then generally defended the plan_pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned friend near 
him, and maintained that all the objections 
urged against that plan by the last speaker, 
even allowing that they stood uncontra- 
dicted, could-have no weight against the 
evils of the measure now before the House, 
the. principal of which would be to 
etrange in ashort time the Lord Chancel- 
lor from his high judicial functions. . One 
point more he would put to the candour 
of the noble lord opposite, and he was sure 
that appeal would not be made in vain. 
Hehad himself no objection to the Bill 
going into a committee, as he was anxious 
tohear the amendments which had been 
anounced from various quarters, but he 
hoped that after the Bill had gone through 
that stage, the noble lord would not 
press immediately the consideration of the 
Report. 

Mr. Horne supported the Bill; but 
fom the low tone in which he spoke, it 


was impossible to collect the greater part 
ofhisspeech. The evil which called for 
rmedy arose in part in the Court of 
Chancery, and in part in the House of 


lors. To the inconvenience in the 
latter place the Master of the Rolls could 
apply no adequate remedy. He also sup- 
ported the Bill, on the ground, that the 
lords had approved of it, and that as the 
ureat of causes lay with them, it was na- 
ural to suppose they were the most com- 
petent to ascertain the remedy. 
_ Lord Castlereagh said, that it was not his 
intention to press a decision on the Bill, 
until it was printed with the amendments, 
aid in the hands of the members. There 
"sno desire to, hurry it through, nor to 
allforany decision, till an opportunity was 
jtlorded for every member, to make him- 
lf fully acquainted with the nature of the 
Measure proposed, and ascertain whether 
or not it was likely, to be efficacious in 
emedying the evil under which the coun- 
laboured. He should propose Friday, 
tt that day se’nnight, as the day for bring- 
Ng up the Report. 
. Sit §. Romilly said, that. before going 
into the committee he should say a few 
vords on the provisions in this Bill, and in 
it first place offer some remarks. on the 
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plan of his hon. and Jearned friend. In 
this plan there was no innovation on the 
existing judicial constitution, but it called 
into use those means, which, though dor- 
mant, yet resided in it at that hour. It 
consisted merely in that remedy which all 
courts had recourse to on an increase of 
their business, namely, to increase their 
sittings. It was not necessary for his hon. 
and learned friend to move specifically 
the plan he had submitted to the House; 
it was enough for him to have pointed out 
a way by which the evil now before the 
House could be obviated. The Cockpit 
business had been said to belong peculiarly 
to the Master of the Rolls, But the fact 
he believed, was, that before the present 
Master of the Rolls’ predecessor, certain- 
ly, in the time of sir T. Sewell, that judi- 
cial officer did not take part in this busi- 
ness. He was not quite sure whether lord 
Kenyon had ever attended in that court; 
but he knew that before him no Master 
of the Rolls had ever exercised such a 
function. The attendance of the Master 
in the Cockpit was therefore itself a no- 
velty, and if it was contended that the new 
duties, which his hon. and learned friend 
proposed to impose upon him, would inter- 
fere with his other avocations, then let a 
new office be created, but let it be an ef- 
fectual one, for the particular purpose of 
presiding in that court of appeal. If an 
additional judge were necessary, it would 
surely be better to create one to attend at 
the Cockpit; because when a new judi- 
cial office was erected, should it not be 
endeavoured to avoid breaking in on the 
present juicial establishment? He did 
not know how it happened that out of so 
many privy counsellors who had filled the 
great offices of state, and many of whom 
were in the receipt of large sums of public 
m6ney, there could not be found any to 
attend the judicial business of the council. 
He was ignorant of any reason that could 
be assigned, why such of them as from 
education, professional habits and expe- 
rience, might render important assistance, 
did not give their presence and aid to the 
adjudication in the Cockpit. The Chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, for in- 
stance, was an officer who was frequently 
an eminent lawyer, as was the case at pre- 
sent. Yet neither this officer, nor any of 
the 120 other privy counsellors (except 
the Master of the Rolls) performed the 
duty in,question. He could not see why 
the Master of the Rolls should be taken 
from his usual occupations to transact this 
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business instead of assisting the Lord 
Chancellor, when out of this number of 
privy counsellors so many might be found 
competent to supply the deficiency. Four 
or five days only were necessary for Plan- 
tation causes, and a few more in time of 
war for Prize Appeals, It was, besides, 
an error to suppose that trifling causes 
only were decided before the Master of the 
Rolls, many of them were of the- most 
complicated nature, requiring the most 
mature deliberation, and, in fact, took very 
- often twice as much time as causes before 
the Chancellor. It was true that the case 
had been different in the time of former 
Chancellors. Twiceas many causes were 
usually heard in the Rolls during the time 
of the present Master, as during that of 
any of his predecessors, so that the present 
Chancellor had less to do than formerly. 
The fact was, that the duties of the Master 
of the Rolls had been greatly changed and 
multiplied in the time of the present 
Chancellor. A vast.deal had been trans- 
ferred from the latter to the former, and in 
that proportion the latter had been reliev- 
ed. He-was sorry that an hon. and learned 
gentleman, whose mind was so well formed 
to struggle with the objections urged 
against this measure, had left them almost 
entirely untouched. He drew a strong 
conclusion from ‘the silence of that hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Horne). As to the argu- 
ment which had been used, that the eyes 
of the public would be on the Court of 
Chancery, and that thus the evil arising 
from the absence of the Chancellor on 
political business, would be prevented 
by public jealousy, nothing could be more 
futile. Who composed the public here 
alluded to, or who was to make the 
grievance public? Was it to be sup- 
posed that the counsel, or solicitors of the 
court, would complain of the absence of 
the Chancellor during four days instead of 
three? during five days instead of four? 
It must be obvious that the evil must grow 
to a monstrous magnitude before any-such 
complaint would be made. The main 
objection was, that the evil would be ir- 
remediable. Why should not the Bill be 
made atemporary one? Why should the 
officer be appointed for life? When the 
Chancellor was estranged from his court, 
and the evils consequent on this estrange- 
ment became manifest, this Vice-Chan- 
cellor could only be got rid of by turning 


the office into a sinecure. A much readier. 


and safer way to relieve the Lord Chan- 
Cellor from the pressure of business, of 
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which he complained, would be, a jy 
had observed before, to separate from }j 
high office the bankruptcy cases, whig, 
took up so much of his time. Nor wy 
the idea so novel as some gentlemen ha 
affected to represent it. The bankrupt 
causes, of which it had been proposed y 
strip the Chancellor, had been said, 4 
the other side of the House, go be essen) 
to his office. These causes, were, hoy, 
ever, a modern excrescence on the offi, 
After the first statute concerning bank, 
rupts in the time of Henry 8, 

causes were subjected to three conimnis 
sioners on their present footing, in ty 
time of queen Elizabeth.—These commis 
missioners were at first supposed to dete. 
mine bankrupt causes without appeal, and 
consequently there was no appeal ini 
the time of Lord Chancellor Nottinghaiy 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham hesitated 
some time to entertain jurisdiction in the 
case, and stated as a reason, the powilis 
lity of the inconveniences whieh hi 
since arisefi. He at last consented, ani 
was the first to exercise this jurisdictidi; 
but during the time of Jord Talbot, lor 
King, and lord Macclesfield, there wer 
so few interferences of this kind thatiher 
were not 20 before the time of lord Hati. 
wicke, when a great increase took plait: 
in consequence of the statute 5 George? 
It was from this period that bankrap 
causes came exclusively to be brovghit be 
fore the Lord Chancellor, and it iil 
therefore be no innovation to detach frvi 
that office, that which had never been t 
tailed upon it by statute. The only te 
sonable objection was, that these caus 
were too important to be heard withot 
appeal. But it was proposed to ¢ 
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in the Committee the power of hear 
these causes without appeal to 0 
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emolument, in his opinion the Vice-Chi 
cellor’s proposed salary of 4,000). 1 
quite an inadequate recompence ‘to 
lawyer of great talents to indice ‘him 
leave the bar; and it was strange ™ 
that this officer, who was to take pret 
dence of the Master of the Rolls 
the Chief Justice of Comnion Plets,' 
of the Chief Baron of the Excheg™ 
should be placed in so degraded 8%! 
tion. As to the Master of the Rolls/if! 
salary of that office was suntll, it must 
collected that it arose only fromm the @ 
terestedness of the judge, who filled # 
station at present, as he liad refased a 
ctease of salary when it was 
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ther judges, alleging the increased 
ae his aes eng would! not be 
the case with the new law officer they 
were called upon to create, as all the fees 
of Chancery were to belong, as formerly, 
tothe Lord Chancellor, He was however 
saxious to bear the amendments which 
were intended to be proposed, and which 
yere to make the Bill now under contem- 
pation quite different from what it was in 
its original state ; he would not in conse- 
quence press the motion, nor did he be- 
jeve it was intended sotodo. He wished 
hear the improvements which were to 
be proposed, since the Solicitor General 
had supported the Bill rather as what it 
night possibly become, than as what it 
actually was. 

Ifit were necessary to. create a new of- 
fice, it should bea far different one from 
what was under discussion, and, indeed, a 
pretty strong censure had been passed on 
the Bill by a learned serjeant (Mr. Best), 
who also said he voted for it not as it was 
but as it might be. Before he sat down 
he would, however, submit a few more 
observations to the House. It had been 
aid that the subject had been discussed 
before; this, however, he would utterly 
deny. The Bill had certainly undergone 
nodiscussion in the other House, and the 
oily discussion which he had heard in the 
profession consisted of a wish that the 
Attorney-General might be appointed to 
the new office, and that which took place 
inthis House on Thursday last. He thought 
of course, they could not be too cautious 
hw they proceeded on that delicate sub- 
jet. He had been accused of writing a 
pamphlet on that question, but he could not 
well see how this could be made a matter 
ofaccusation against him. He had never 
denied the fact, and had even sent the pro- 
duction as a present to most of his acquain- 
tinces. He thought the subject of the 
highest importance, and felt it as his duty 
lastate publicly the insuperable objections 

saw tothe measure. He was sorry his 
hot. and learned friend, the Solicitor Ge- 


aeral, had not read them; his hon. and 


tamed friend had expressed himself in 
fivour of the measure ; but he had de- 
gimecred, at the same time, that he would 
iti Vote for the Bill such as it then was, 
fet such as it would be when coming out 
f the committee. His hon. and learned 
friend had owned, besides, that he was 
but little acquainted with the practice of 
e Court of Chancery, so that he was 
Melty well convinced that his opinion on 
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that subject would not have with the 
House the same weight to which his well- 
earned professional reputation would enti- 
tle him on any legal subjects. 

The objections which had been urged 
against the Bill were not worthy of consi- 
deration. As to what had been said con- 
cerning the Master of the Rolls not having 
a seat in that House, he thought it would 
be a great benefit to the public if no judi- 
dicial officers had seats in that House—no 
masters in Chancery—and no Welsh 
judges.—A judge was generally the worse 
judge for being a member of parliament 
=—-the worse member of parliament for 
being a judge—nor were they ever to be 
found to take an active part in the rugged 
professional business of the bar. What in 
his view of the matter was to be feared, 
was that the Vice-Chancellorship might in 
a short time become a sinecure, and, that 
in that case, the way to it would be not 
through the rugged paths of the law, but 
through the pleasant avenue of that House. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then ad- 
verted to the necessity of ascertaining first, 
the measures which the Hoase of Lords 
were likely to adopt to avail themselves of 
the more frequent assistance of the Lord 
Chancellor in hearing appeal causes. 

It would be necessary, if this Bill passed, 
to make some provision that there should 
be a fuller attendance in these cases. At 
present it was said that the Chancellor was 
often seen pacing up and down the House 
for three or four hours before there was an 
attendance. The House, indeed, had 
never met before two o’clock, till within 
the last three days. Within that period, 
the attendance had been most exemplary. 
It was true, that within these three days 
the noble lords had sat earlier than usual 
to dispatch their judicial business. On 
Saturday the sitting was announced for ten 
o’clock, but on their arrival at the House, 
the suitors. and counsel were informed, that 
their lordships would not be ready before 
one o’clock. This morning they had sat 
at-eleven o’clock, and the same hour was 
announced for to-morrow. But he was 
apprehensive that, from this short trial, 
their lordships might be disgusted with 
their laborious task, and conceived it to 
be indispensably necessary: to ascertain 
whether they would give their attendance 
regularly before that was insisted on as an 
argument, or made the ground of an enact- 
ment. 

Mr. Bathurst said that after the delay 
which had been granted by the noble lord 
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he did not think that the objections to the 
measure would have been pressed at this 
time. It was not true that the subject 
had not been brought under the consider- 
ation of the House. Papers had been laid 
before them on the subject as long ago as 
June or July, 1811; and if no attention 
had been paid to it, it was not the fault of 
those who brought the measure forward. 
The project which had been produced to- 
night, for the first time, of exonerating the 
Chancellor by throwing the burden on the 
Master of the Rolls, had, however, met 
with the immediate approbation and adop- 
tion of the learned gentleman who required 
so much time to consider. The hon, gen- 
tleman had made use of arguments against 
the exercise of the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords, which were equally ap- 
plicable to the expedient which he was 
himself disposed to countenance. It was 
very obvious that no step could be taken 
to impose on the Master of the Rolls the 
very laborious duty which it had been 
suggested he might undertake without 
the concurrence of that officer, and the 
hon. gentleman seemed not to be aware 
when he was objecting to innovation on 
the one hand, that he was on the other 
advocating a very violent innovation, 


namely, a complete change in the judicial 
functions of a magistrate, whose duties 
were so important as those of the Master 


of the Rolls. Could this proposal’ be car- 
ried into effect without the consent of the 
Master of the Rolls himself? It evidently 
could not. Was it then no novelty to call 
upon a great law officer for his concur- 
rence in a legislative measure, which 
would be rendered nugatory without it? 
What security was there that the Master 
of the Rolls would regularly attend to this 
increase of business, unless compelled by 
a superior authority ; and if he were made 
amenable to the Chancellor, the same ob- 
jection would occur as had been insisted 
on against the appointment of a Vice- 
Chancellor. It had been said that the 
evil was temporary. It would therefore 
require the application of an immediate 
remedy, and this remedy was to be sup- 
plied by the increased exertions of the 
Master of the Rolls, whose health had 
made it necessary for him to decline seve- 
ral of the duties in which he was already 
engaged. Several experiments had been 
proposed with respect to alterations in 
different courts of judicature. Among 
others, to remove the Chief Baron for a 
certain'part of the year to the Cockpit. 
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And it had been argued in this subjec, 
that the three remaining judges in’ the 
court of Exchequer would be as good a 
four, entirely forgetting the rank and 
weight of the Chief Baron, and the Joss of 
authority to the court, which would follow 
from his withdrawing himself ‘to ‘hey 
prize and plantation appeals elsewhere, 
It had been stated, that in 1806, whey 
the Master of the Rolls declined attend. 
ing at the Cockpit, the business. went 
on as before. This was only true of 
the ordinary routine business, for impor. 
tant causes were uniformly held back, 
Another objection had been stated, th 
the decision of bankrupt causes was com. 
paratively a novelty, an excrescence from 
the office of Chancellor. Now the only 
proof of this was, that the quantity of bx 
siness of that kind had greatly encreased 
of late. But as long as any questions of 
that kind existed, though in a much les 
proportion, they had always been referred 
to the Court of Chancery, and therefore 
referring the increased number of causes 
of bankrupts to the same Court was no ins 
novation, no excrescence. The subject 
was, no doubt, argued according to the 
most correct syllogistical form by the lo- 
gicians onthe other side of the House, If 
the business was to be transacted by the 
House of Lords, the Chancellor must pte 
side there, and if so, he must be taken 
from his own court fer the purpose, and 
thus in remedying one evil another would 
be created. It had also been suggested 
that the House of Lords should attend ina 
body, but assuredly, no one who thought 
calmly on the subject, could wish, however 
full their attendance might be, that their 
deliberations should want that weight and 
authority which they derived from being 
directed by a person of avowedly high 
character for legal knowledge and abilities 
From the assistance of such a person, theit 
decisions would derive a claim to satisfy 
suitors, of which no one could wish to see 
them deprived. The measure now before 
the House had met with the approbation 
of the House of Lords, and that was a cil 
cumstance which could not be sufliciently 
insisted on, entitled as they were to judge 
of thesubject. But no advantage had been 
taken of this to hurry the measure through 
that House, on the contrary, it was pro 
ceeding through it slowly and regularly, 
such opportunities being afforded for due 
deliberation as its importance demanded. 
Mr. Stephen said, that his hon. 4 
learned friend had expressed his intentio” 
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to be brief in the observations he had ad- 
dressed to the House ; but he had, never- 
theless, proceeded to say so much, and 
that so well and so antithetically put, that 
it was impossible to pass it over in silence. 
His hon. and learned friend had disputed 
his sufficiency to judge of the subject be- 
fore the House; it was certainly true, 
that he had not so much business in the 
Court of Chancery as he (Sir S. Romilly) 
had; but he was sufficiently conversant 
with it to dispute the correctness of a state- 
ment which he had made very prejudicial 
to the character of the English bar. The 
hon. and learned gentleman, in speaking 
ofthe Chancery bar, seemed to think that 
if great and flagrant abuses prevailed 
there, abuses plain and palpable, no gen- 
tleman in that court would stand up to 
point them out and oppose them—that 
there would not be spirit enough among 
those who officially attended there, to re- 
monstrate against any open and gross de- 
reliction of duty on the part of a Lord 
Chancellor—-he saw nothing in the con- 
duct of the persons connected with that 
court to warrantsuch an opinion. Indeed; 
he was sure if any abuse were observable, 
hishon. and learned friend would be the 
first man to expose it. As to the idea 
with which his hon. and learned friend 
seemed to be impressed, that a person 
might be chosen as keeper of the great 
seal, rather for his political influence, than 
for his professional knowledge, he thought 
it was the veriest bugbear that ever the 
imagination conjured up, to believe that a 
minister would select for that high office, 
any person who did not possess great le- 
gal information. It would be impossible 
lor any minister to appoint any individual 
to that office who was not fully adequate 
to the discharge of its duties, and whose 
incapacity would be soon exposed to the 
eye of parliament and the country. And, 
ifthere even were all that servility in the 
court, which would induce the gentlemen 
attending it, to conceal the want of know- 
"ledge of the individual placed at the head 
of it, were he indeed unfit for his situation, 
in that case, he hoped there would be at 
least spirit enough within the walls of that 
House, to remedy the’ evil. Sure he was, 
if such a state of things existed, his hon. 
and learned friend would not sit long 
tmongst them without making it known, 
and he felt convinced, the House would, 
in the true spirit of constitutional feeling, 
listen seriously to the appeal. ~<A little re- 
fection would make his hon, and learned 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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friend sensible of the injustice of such an 
assertion; and, indeed, it only needed to 
be said, that he himself practised in that 
court in order to make every other person 
who was acquainted with his character 
sensible of it. Now, with respect to the 
question before the House, it had been ar- 
gued that it was the object of minis- 
ters to create a magistrate, who, under the 
cloke of magistracy, should be really a 
purely political character, and such being 
their-design, a person would be installed 
in the new office,who, from a want of profes- 
sional ability and practice, would be to- 
tally incompetent to perform’ the duties 
of the Chancellor in his absence, a phan- 
tom, a shadow, who would bring into dis- 
grace the very office, the duties of which 
he would affect to perform, and who would 
occasionally have to decide in a court of 
appeal a cause which he could scarcely 
decide in the court from which the ap- 
peal would lie, without creating a neces 
sity for it. He thought that these views 
imputed to ministers were at once absurd 
and unjust ; but supposing they were dis- 
posed to act on such views, could they ex- 
pect that their election of an individual to 
fill the office, if improper, would go un- 
questioned, or that there were not many 
individuals there who, in the spirit of the 
constitution, would call the attention 
of the House to the circumstance. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had express- 
ed an opinion, that it would be better if 
Welsh Judges and Masters in Chancery 
were not permitted to have seats in parlia- 
ment; as, to use his own phrase, they 
were worse judges fur being members of 
parliament, and worse members of parlia- 
ment for being judges. He could feel no 
other sensations than those of pleasure, in 
being thus placed in company with the 
Master of the Rol!s; but the memory of 
that gentleman’s parliamentary career 
had not so entirely faded from their re- 
collection, his great talents, his well- 
known integrity, were not so completely 
forgotten, as to induce a presumption that 
his hon. and learned friend’s proposition 
would meet with much approbation. He 
could not see why persons who held judi- 
cial situations were improper to be ad- 
mitted to seats in the Commons House of 
Parliament. He thought that the reason- 
ing, if true, ought to be carried farther, 
and that not only judges, but lawyers who 
might wish to become judges, ought to be 
equally excluded. And, with all the ab- 





sence of ambition which distinguished: his 
P (2) 
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hon. and learned friend, he did not think 
he would stand up and say, that great pro- 
fessional characters, at present members 
of that House, should not be made judges. 
If, however, the sarcasm was personal and 
aimed at himself, he could only say, that 
his hon. and learned friend had the expe- 
rience of two years, as to the manner in 
which the business of the situation which 
he (Mr. Stephen) held, was performed— 
and.he could tell whether his parliamentary 
duties prevented him from properly at- 
tending to the office which he filled. If 
any neglect were- apparent in that office, 
he called.on his hon. and learned friend 
to pronounce that sentence which his con- 
duct deseryed. He was very much asto- 
nished that his hon. and learned friend 
should support a proposition which had 
for its object to increase the labours of the 
Master of the Rolls: that right hon. 
gentleman, it was well known, in conse- 
‘quence of ill health, and the increasing 
duties of his situation, had. found it ahso- 
lutely necessary to abridge his attendance 
an that House; and yet, the plan which 
was adverted to, and which his hon. and 
lgarned friend seemed ready to support, 
would increase his duties three-fold. The 
hon. and learned member then went.on to 
state the necessity of the attendance of the 
anes of the Rolls in the Privy Council. 

vith regard to an expression he had 
made use of on a former night respecting 
the duties attached to this office, the hear- 
ing of Prize and Plantation Appeals, he 
had meant simply that they were attached 
to it by custom and by choice, not by ne. 
" €essity. He concluded by expressing his 
opinion, that it would be highly improper 
to intrust the business of bankrupt peti- 
tions, which was of a more delicate and 
important nature than any other. in Chan- 
cery, to a subordinate officer. 

Sir S. Romilly, in.explanation, said, that 


in the observation he had made, as to per- | 


sons being members of parliament, as,well 
as judges, he certainly had no intention to 
insinuate that his hon. and learned. friend 
did not discharge his judicial duties with 
great propriety, because he was a mem- 
ber of that House. He had on the cons 
trary, no hesitation in saying, that his hon. 
and learned friend’s duties could not be 
better or more corsectly performed by any 
‘person than they were by him. He merely 
meant what had fallen from him as a ge- 
neral proposition, without intendimg to al- 
lude to any individual. Of this he was 
sure, that the present Lord Chancellor had 
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stipulated with some gentlemen, before he 
admitted them to be Masters in Chancery, 
that they should not become members of 
parliament. 

Mr. Stephen said, that was done merely 
for the convenience of business; and he 
was entirely ignorant of the proposition 
standing on any constitutional objectionto 
the propriety of the Masters in Chancery 
holding seats in parliament, 

Mr. Marryatt was of opinion that the 
Chancellor would derive a great relief from 
the business of bankrupt petitions being 
withdrawn from him. He had been him. 
self recently an assignee in a commission 
of bankruptcy, in the course of the pro. 
ceedings consequent on which the Chan 
cellor bad to hear six petitions imme 
diately, and five others remotely cop. 
nected with the commission. The House 
would estimate the amount of Jabour that 
might be spared him not only in the hea. 
ings but in the perusal of the multifariow 
documents on which he was to frame his 
decisions. 

Mr. Simeon observed, that, eighteen 
years ago, when he became a Master of 
Chancery, not one of the ten gentlemen 
who composed that body had a seat in 
parliament ; and, of those who had been 
admitted by the present Chancellor, a very 
small portion were members of that House; 
it was consequently but just to infer, that, 
in appointing them, no political object 
was attended to, 

The question being put, the Amend: 
ment was negatived, and ‘the original 
question carried. The House then went 
into the Committee. 

Lord Castlereagh proposed to fill up the 
blank left for the Vice-Chancellor’s salary, 
with the sum of 5,000/. per annum; one 
moiety thereof to be paid by the Lord 
Chancellor ; and, for the payment of the 
other mojety, the sum of 60,000). taken 
from the dead fund in Chancery, to be 
vested, which would rather more 
cover it. 

Mr. R. Gordon thought, if the Chan 
cellor were to pay any part of the salary, 
he ought to pay the whole, as he gave 0p 
the principle by contributing any portion 
He would therefore oppose the clause. 

Lord Castlereagh-was proceeding to ¢ 
plain the manner in which the payment 
would be made, when RY 

Mr. Gordon observed, that his objection 
did not goto the method in which the pay: 
ment was'to be made, but to the paymel! 


‘altogether. 
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. Lord Castlereagh said, that, of thé various 
gums paid into Chancery, a part must re- 
main unclaimed ; and they were not act- 
ing on @ny new principle, in taking a 

ortion of this dead cash, to defray the 
expences of Chancery; particularly as 
care would be taken that no appropriation 
of this rhoney should interfere with the 
claim of any suitor who could make good 
his title. 

The clanse thus filled wp, was then 
agreed to. His wie next proposed a 
clatse, restricting the Vice-Chancellor, or 
his officers, from receiving fees, which 
qas also agreed to. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, ironically, it gave 
him great satisfaction to find,‘ that those 
hon. metibers who expressed their convic- 
tion that, in the committee, such improve- 
ments would be made in the Bill as would 
reider it quite palatable to them, had all 


their wishes fulfilled by the introduction | 


of the clauses and the filling up of the 
blanks as proposed by the noble lord. 
The Bill was so framed that the Court of 
Chancery must be now rendered a perfect 
thodel of legal dispatch arid judicial ce- 
lerity. So complete was it in all its parts, 
that he was almost tempted to believe it 
would banish litigation from the world. 
Nothing would remain but a little amicable 


controversy, as to who had a right to this, 


and who had a right tothat. He could 
hot help again congratulating those gen- 
tlemen who expected that the Bill would 
be rendered so perfectly palatable. 

Mr. Preston objected to the payment of 
any part of the salary of the Vice-Chan- 
céllor, out of those funds which belonged 
to the suitors of the Court. If no other 
person undertook the task he should feel it 
to be his duty to bring the subject of the 
dead fund under the consideration of the 
House, 

Lord Castlereagh observed that similar 
objection would lie to the payment of tlie 
salaries of the Masters im Chancery, and 
to a variety of other expences, which were 
defrayed from this fand, for which there 
Were no claimants. 

Mr. Preston said, that commissioners 
ought to be appointed to examine into the 
nature of that fund, and to probe it to the 
bottom. It was not right that property 
should be left in Chancery, “a dead 
fund,” as it was termed, becauie those to 
whom it beloriged had not att opportunity 
of éxiricating it. He hoped, therefore, 
sortie legislative ptovision wotld be made 
lo reiitter this an active furid, And, if ito 
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other gentleman had the resolution to pro- 
pose a measure on the subject, he repeated 
that he should féel it his duty to submit to 
the House a Bill for the attainment of so 
just an object. 

Mr. Simeon said, the hon, gentleman 
had most strangely mistaken the fact. He 
seemed to think that the Court took the 
property of suitors from them, to apply it 
to its own purpose. The truth was, that 
vast sums of money were paid into 
Snark and frem thence lodged in the 
Baik of England, where they lay dead and 
utiproductivé, unless the parties applied 
in timé to have them vested in the funds, 
and thé dividends carried to a distinct ac- 


‘count, for the benefit of the successful 


suitor. Every shilling was appropriated 
to the bénefit of the suitors, and, if the 
neglected to make their claimis, it was their 
own fault, not that of the Court. 

Mr. W. Courtenay thought the case put 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Preston) was a 
very strong one. It appeared that a fund 
was formed out of sumis of inoney belong- 
ing to persons who, from poverty or other 
causes, were unable to make good their 
claim. It was the property of those who 
répresented the persons to whom it ori- 
ginally belonged and not of the Court of 
Chancery. He, therefore, thought some 
mode should be adopted, by comtiis- 
sioners cr otherwise, to give relief to indi- 
viduals thus situated. 

Mr. Simeon said, that the principal of 
those sims was riot used. The interést, 
arising from the investment of a portion of 
this fund, which would otherwise lie dead 
and produce nothing, as no claithant was 
known who could direct its application, 
was alone appropriated to the expences of 
the court, 

Sir S. Romilly said, the observation of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Preston) was perfectly 
correct. There was, in the Court of 
Chancery, a very large and an increasing 
ii, which was undoubtedly ready, when 
fhe suitors came and claimed it. But 
there were a variety of citcomistances, 
which rendered it almost impossible to 
make out a good title; for instance, the 
death of the parties, the difficulty of find- 
ing representatives, the neglect of solici- 
tors, &c. In conséquerice of this, large 
suths remained in Chancery, which had 
not been claimed for many years, and 
perhaps nevér would. But the Court 
ought to afford facilities for getting out a 
great part of this property, as it seemed, 
that it was lockéd tp there, on account of 
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some defects in the constitution, or in the 
forms of that Court. What his hon. friend 
said, did not cast an imputation on any 
person, but only went to this, that such a 
fund ought not to be suffered to exist, if 
the persons to whom the property be- 
longed could be discovered. Now, the 
sums thus lying dead, were not like the 
unclaimed dividends,the property of per- 
sons who had died without making a dis- 
closure of their having money in the 
funds ; on the contrary, much of this pro- 
perty belonged to persons who knew of its 
existence, and had, perhaps, for years, 
been vainly endeavouring to procure it. 
Whether this evil arose from the forms or 
practice of the Court, the cause ought to 
be removed. 

Mr. R. Gordon said, that the suitors’ 
money, in his opinion, should be put out 
at interest, to accumulate for their benefit, 
and not be suffered to lie dead in the Bank 
of England, or be applied to purposes such 
a3 were proposed by the present Bill. 
What had fallen from the hon. gentlemen 
opposite confirmed him in his opinion of 
the impropriety of paying any part of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s salary out of this fund. 
He hoped the next time the Bill came be- 
fore them, the noble lord would be autho- 
rized to state, that the Lord Chancellor, 
since the measure was for his benefit, 
coincided in his objection, and had volun- 
teered to come forward and pay the whole 
salary himself. He was sure such a de- 
termination would be approved of by the 
whole House, and he might even add, by 
the whole country. 

Mr. Stephen wished to explain the mis- 
apprehensions which seemed to exist re- 
lative to the dead fund. If a Chancery 
suitor applied to have the litigated pro- 
perty vested in stock, it was always done: 
but, where the parties did not express a 
wish to that effect, the Court did not like 
to interfere, lest a loss might be sustained, 
which was not unlikely to happen, where 
stock was purchased in one term, and sold 
in the next. If such a loss were occa- 
sioned by the mere act of the Court, un- 


authorised by the suitor, the latter might — 


conceive himself hardly dealt by. When 
the fund in the Bank of England accumu- 
lated very much, a part of it was vested 
in stock, the interest of which was laid 
out in the building of the Six Clerks Office, 
and defraying other expences connected 
with the Court of Chancery; but‘every 
act of parliament provided for the security 
of the persons whose property was thus put 
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out at ipterest, if any just claimant ap; 
peared. Of course, when the amouy 
of property floating in Chancery wa 
25,000,000/. it was natural to expect thy 
a considerable sum would remain for eye, 
unclaimed. 

Mr. Wetherall said, that the use made of 
the dead fund was a mere conditional ap. 
propriation, in the same way as goyem 
ment applied to the exigencies of the 
state, one million of the unclaimed diyj. 
dends. 

Sir S. Romilly said, it was very strange 
that the Court of Chancery would not ip. 
vest any part of the dead fund for the be 
nefit of the suitors, without being desired 
by them, and yet, without their leaye, 
would put it out at interest for the benefit 
of others, 

Mr. Baring said, it was clear this fund 
did not belong to the public, and it was, 
therefore, dishonest to meddle with it 
Those who could make out a claim to the 
principal, had an equal right to the in. 
terest, 

Mr. Tierney was of opinion, that, asit 
was proposed to take 5,000. worth of 
labour off the hands of the Lord Chancel. 
lor, the learned lord (whose fees and emo- 
luments were increased by the access of 
business, which rendered this relief ne 


fcessary) ought to defray the whole ex- 


nce. 
Lord Castlereagh rejoined, that a moiety 


of the 5,000/. was as much as, in justice, — 


the Lord Chancellor should be called upoa 
to pay. Instead, then, of charging the 
other moiety on the consolidated fund, it 
was proposed to be defrayed from the 
dead fund in Chancery, by which, not 
the Lord Chancellor, but the public, were 
relieved. As the suitors would receive 
the benefit from the additional celerity 
and dispatch of business, they could and 
ought to have no objection to this arranges 
ment. 
The House then resumed ; the Report 
was brought up, and ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Monday 
next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 16. 

Petitions against the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter, were presen 
by lord Walsingham, from Stockport; 
lord Rolle, from Barnstaple ; and the mar; 
quis of Stafford, from Bilston, in Stafford. 
shire,—Ordered to lie upon the table. ,, 
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The bishop of Norwich presented two 
Petitions against the Catholic Claims, from 
the archdeacon and clergy of Suffolk, and 
the archdeacon and clergy of Sudbury. 
His lordship stated, that he presented the 
Petitions ex-officio, but he felt himself 
called upon at the same time to state, that 
he dissented from their prayer, which he 
hoped would not be granted. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 16. 


Petitions respecting the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter, were pre- 
sented from the merchants, &c. of Bolton 
inthe county of Lancaster; the provost, 
magistrates, and town council of the burgh 
of Burntisland ; the provost, magistrates, 
town council, and deacons, of the royal 
burgh of Lanark ; and the tillet manufac- 
turers, and painters of London.—Ordered 
to lie upon the table. 


PeTITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
Roman CATHOLICS — FROM SEVERAL PA- 
MsHES IN THE CiTY OF YoRK—THE Mayor 
kc. or BERWICK UPON TWEED—THE Mr- 
yisTERS, &c. OF MERSE AND TEVIOTDALE 
—mg Minister, &c. oF THE FRENCH 
Protestant CHURCH—tTHE DEAN AND 
CuarTeR OF Exy—anpD THE DEAN AND 
CuarreR OF HEREFORD.] Eleven Peti- 
tions, of householders and inkabitants of 
several parishes in the city of York and 
the suburbs thereof, were presented ; set- 
ting forth, 

“That the petitioners are sincere friends 
freligious toleration, and rejoice that, in 
this happy country, all persons have per- 
fect liberty to worship their Maker ac- 
tording to the dictates of their own con- 
tiences, but that they cannot contemplate 
without apprehensions truly painful, the 
eat imperious claims of his Majesty’s 
‘oman Catholic subjects for access to po- 
ltical power ;. claims, which, if admitted, 
wuld, in the opinion of the petitioners, 
greatly endanger both our Protestant reli- 
mand government, and tend also ulti- 
mately to the subversion of that very li- 

tty of conscience which it is the avowed 
object of those claimants to secure ; and 

Praying, that the House will, in its wis- 
‘mM, preserve unimpaired those bulwarks 
ot our constitution of which we have so 
mg happily found the advantage, and 
‘tthe continuance. of which the voice 
“ our ancestors, the records of history, 

t experience,. and present, circum- 
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stances, strikingly concur in showing the 
necessity.” 


A Petition of the mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgesses. of the borough of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in guild assembled; was 
also presented ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, in common with 
a large majority of the Protestant inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom, have to la- 
ment that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have determined, at this time, to bring 
forward their claims before both Houses 
of Parliament; and that the petitioners 
had hopes that gratitude for the numerous 
benefits which, during the mild and tole- 
rant reign of his present Majesty, had 
been vouchsafed to the Roman Catholics, 
would not so soon have been superseded 
by any discontent,-and that at the time 
when the nation is engaged in the present 
arduous conflict with its enemies, the at- 
tention of parliament and of the ministers 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
would not have been distracted by a dis- 
cussion that might better have been de- 
ferred to a season of general tranquillity ; 
and that the petitioners are influenced by 
no illiberal or bigotted spirit of exclusion 
or oppression in opposing the Catholic 
Claims, but on the contrary, they have 
seen with pleasure that the legislature of 
the United Kingdom has recently, from 
motives of humanity, relaxed those -re- 
strictions which in former times, from dire 
necessity and for self-preservation, had 
been enacted to prevent and controul the 
operation of Romish principles and tenets, 
and thereby, in granting the full freedom 
of religious toleration and the right to the 
acquisition and enjoyment of property, 
hath secured to all who are of the commu- 
nion of the Church of Rome, not only the 
free and uninterrupted exercise of theif 
religion, but also their personal rights and 
civil privileges, and therefore the claims 
against which they now petition regard 
not religion, but the acquisition of tem- 
poral power and distinction, which acqui- 
sition few could avail themselves of in the 
communion of the Church of Rome, as few 
even in our own Communion, or in any 
nation whatever, can rise to power and 
distinction from the subordination neces- 
sary in all civil communities ; and there- 
fore, from motives by no means of hostile 
aversion, but of security and preservation 
to the great Protestant majority of these 
realms, the petitioners do earnestly im- 
plore the House to maintain inviolate such 
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restrictions as the wisdom of parliament 
may deem proper, for the preservation of 
these realms from the influence of Popery 
and arbitrary power, so much dreaded and 
guarded against by the wisest of our an- 
cestors, to guard these kingdoms from 
the domination of a foreign prelate now 
completely under the controul of our ene- 
my, to preserve our established Church 
‘ unpolluted by such influence as the no- 
blest inheritance of our posterity, and 
under Divine Providence the great remain- 
ing bulwark of the Protestant faith; and 
praying, that the House will continue to 
afford their firm support to the wise cau- 
tions of that constitution under which the 
country has advanced in prosperity, and 
under which the people have preserved 
their freedom, and the State has maintain- 
ed its independence.” 


A Petition of his Majesty’s most loyal 
and dutiful subjects, the ministers and 
elders of the provincial synod of Merse 
and Teviotdale, convened at Kelso, was 
also presented and read ; setting forth, 

«That at different periods since the 
Reformation, and particularly about the 
time when, by the Act of Settlement, the 
succession to the crowns of Great Britain 
and Ireland, now happily united into one 
kingdom, devolved on the illustrious House 
of Hanover, it was found, by the wisdom 
of our ancestors, necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Protestant religion, and for the 
safety and security of our laws and liber- 
ties, to impose certain pains and penalties 
on the persons who professed subjection to 
the Church of Rome; and that in the 
course of the present auspicious reign of 
our much respected and revered sove- 
reign, whose severe indisposition the peti- 
tioners deeply deplore, and earnestly pray 
God speedily to recover, it has been 
deemed practicable and expedient to re- 
lieve the Catholics from all the before- 
mentioned pains and penalties, with the 
exception of their exclusion from parti- 
cular offices in the law, in the army, &c. : 
in thus far relaxing the penal statutes 
against persons of the Catholic persuasion 
the petitioners apprehend that the govern- 
- ment of this country, acting in conformity 
to the genuine spirit of our holy religion, 
and according to the liberal principles of 
the British constitution, have been amply 
justified by the happy change of circum- 
stances that has taken place since the 
enactment of these. statutes; but as the 
adherents of the Roman Catholic faith still 





Petitions against the 


avow their subjection to the authority of, 
chief or head, who is altogether independ 
ent of the British government, and whom 
person is at present in the possessign ani 
under the power of the enemies of oy, 
country; and a’ the influence of this, » 
any foreign authority, may be emplo 
amongst the people, by: whom it jg %. 
knowledged, to disturb the peace, and) 
weaken the security of this kingdom the 
petitioners are therefore humbly, but de. 
cidedly, of opinion, that this danger 
would be greatly increased were the Ro. 
man Catholics to be admitted to those of, 
fices of confidential trust and high 
sibility from which they have hither 
been wisely excluded ; and that thé» 
sentiments, on a subject so full of interey 
to all the faithful subjects of his Majesty, 
in justice to the petitioners, in justice 1 


‘that part of the Protestant commienity 


under their charge, and from 4 sincere 
regard for the prosperity and perpetuity of 
our most excellent constitution in Church 
and State, they take the liberty, with the 
utmost respect, to express to. the Hous, 
relying with confidence on the wisdom 
parliament; and humbly praying, thi 
no material change may be made in tho 
fundamental laws, which have long bet 
justly considered as the bulwark of ot 
civil and religious liberties.” 


A Petition of the minister and elders of 
the episcopal French Protestant Church 
called Le Quarré, London, in vestry 
sembled, was also presented and read; 
setting forth, 

« That at the same time the petitiones 
see, with heartfelt satisfaction, their fellor 
subjects and brethren in Christ of th 
Church of Rome enjoying, to the utmost 
extent, all the ‘blessings of that religiow 
toleration, of which the Divine Author 0! 
the Holy Gospel has given both the prt 
cept and the example; they see aléo, wil 
an equal degree of alarm and anxiel 
their unremitting endeavours to get por 
session of political power and legislati 
authority ; that the petitioners, being de 
cendants of those generous confessors 
faith, who at the time of the revocation Ofte 
edict of Nantz, made the noblest sacri 
to their conscience, and fled from Frat 
to this country to avoid’the —persecutim 
incensed by the Papists against ‘thie P 
testants, and persuaded as they are, hr 


constant experience’ and the’ principle 
the Roman Catholic Religion, om shin 


tenets of which, éstablisiied m 
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and fourth councils of Lateran, enjoins its 
members ** to persecute by sword, fire, 
and all means possible, the* Protestants 
siled Heretics, and. to dethrone heretical 
govereigns;” that if any power, military, 
vil, or legislative, were given them, 
théy would and must use it to the exter- 
mination of Protestantism, and thereby of 
our glorious constitution as settled at the 
Revolution ; and that the petitioners feel 
it their bounden duty as men, as Chris- 
tian, and as subjects of these realms, 
most earnestly to implore the House sted- 
fstly to reject all applications for the ad- 
mission of the Roman Catholics to power 
or authority of any kind.” 


A Petition of the bishop, the dean and 
chapter, and clergy of the church and 
diocese of Ely, was also presented and 
rad; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners are informed 
thata Bill is intended shortly to be offered 
to the House for removing the restrictions 
which are by law imposed on those who 
profess the Roman Catholic religion in 
his kingdom; and that they are fully 
convinced that the controul of any foreign 
power implied in such a Bill, either in 
Church or State, over these realms, is not 
sly contrary to our constitution as esta- 
blished at the Revolution, but also to the 
first principles of all civil government ; 
ad that the petitioners are the more se- 
tiously alarmed at the danger impending, 
by observing that the power of the Pope, 
however it appears of late years to have 
been diminished, is at this time become 
more dangerous than ever, by being itself 
brought under the controul of our most 
inveterate enemy ; and that the conces- 
tions made by our legislature in favour of 
the Roman Catholics have not led to any 
telaxation in the principles or discipline 
of that Church, which remain as hostile as 
tver to the mild temper of. Protestantism, 
particularly those tenets, the most ob- 
woxious of all, which relate to thesupremacy 
and independence of our own King; and 
that the petitioners are sincere well-wishers | 
ind advocates of toleration, as it becomes 
Protestants to be; but they cannot help 
distinguishing between the enjoyment of 
wletation and the claims which are now 
made to the acquisition of the most dan- 
getous power; and praying the House to 
guard against any concessions which may 

usendanger our security either in Church 
or State; and that-no such Bill may pass 
into ‘a law,” 


Claims of the Roman Catholies. 
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A Petition of the dean and chapter, and 
clergy, of the cathedral church and dio- 
cese of Hereford, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners notice, with se- 
rious attention, the claim preferred by our 
Christian brethren of the Roman Catholic 
communion to be admitted to the legisla- 
tion and administration of the United 
Kingdom; and that they conceive that no 
subject of a sovereign independent state 
can equitably claim to be admitted to of 
fices of authority therein, while he ac- 
knowledges a spiritual dependence on any 
foreign state or potentate, that such ad-~ 
mission is contrary to the principles of na- 
tional union and the policy of all nations, 
that it has generated disorder and calamity 
in this and other countries, and is care- 
fully avoided as a dangerous solecism in 
the constitution of governments; and the 
petitioners think that other tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church render the mem- 
bers thereof unfit to be legislators and mi- 
nisters under a king and over a nation 
professedly and legally Protestant, and 
engaged by constitutional stipulations and 
settled conviction so to continue; they 
are apprehensive that an admission to the 
counsels of the empire granted to the best 
of men, condemning as heretical and un- 
saving the established faith and worship 
of their country, hath a tendency to the 
insinuation of measures hostile to the ec- 
clesiastical institutions of the United 
Kingdom, and to the civil polity with 
which they are inseparably interwoven, 
productive of disunion in the councils, 
and disorder in the state; and that our 
ancestors, at a distant period, felt the se- 
vere necessity of imposing on their Roman 
Catholic countrymen larger disabilities, 
which the petitioners rejoice to have seen 
removed by our fathers and contempo- 
raries in later times, who by this their 
justice and liberal policy, have shown to 
the present age, and to posterity, that 


‘they viewed the restrictions which they 


permitted to remain as an essential safe- 
guard to the Protestant religion through- 
out the empire, and to the constitution in 
Church and State ; and that the petitioners 
do not perceive any alteration of circum- 
stances which can affect the principle of 
their decision, and recommend a depar- 
ture from their conduct; and praying, 
that the remaining restrictions may not 
be removed, relying on the wisdom of the 
House for the continuance of protection to 
the established faith and worship, and of 
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toleration to all our fellow-subjects. by 
whom they are not approved.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, February 17. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman Catuotics.] Lord Rolle pre- 
sented a Petition from the inhabitants of 
Exeter, against the Catholic Claims.— 
Viscount Sidmouth presented a similar 
Petition from the borough of Leeds. The 
clerk having read the title and part of the 
Petition, 

Lord Holland inquired across the table 
if that were the whole? and being an- 
swered in the negative, he added, per- 
haps it was not the wish of the noble vis- 
count to. have the whole read. 

Viscount Sidmouth begged the noble 
lord’s pardon, but it was his wish that all 
the petitions on this subject should be 
read. - 

The Clerk then read the whole of the 
Petition; it stated that the petitioners 
should view with concern any ascen- 
dancy of Popish power; and that they 
should view with alarm Papists sitting 
on the bench of justice, or acting in 
the capacity of legislators. The noble 
viscount presented another Petition from 
the mayor and corporation of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, against the Roman Catholic 
Claims. This Petition was also read, and 
in one part it stated that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland had uninterruptedly en- 
joyed their personal and civil rights, but 
that they ought not to be entrusted with 
political privileges. 

The Duke of Norfolk wished to ask the 
noble viscount, whether it was his inten- 
tion to found any proceeding upon the 
Petitions he had presented ? 

Viscount Sidmouth. was somewhat sur- 
prised at the question put by the noble 
duke, and did not see the propriety of any 
- peer presenting a petition being interro- 
gated as to his future intentions. The 
Petitions on their lordships’ table were 
put into his hands by desire of the. peti- 
tioners, and he had done his duty in pre- 
senting them. 

The Duke of Norfolk disclaimed any 
purpose of the least offence to the noble 
lord, but was induced to ask the question 
from observing an assertion in one of the 
Petitions, which -was false. In that Peti- 
tion it was stated, that the Catholics in Ire- 
land enjoyed full toleration of rights, civil 
-4 


- 
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and political. That was a statement cy. 
tradicted by the fact. The privilege ¢ 
returning members to both Houses of Py. 
liament was a civil right, which was ny 
fully enjoyed by the Irish Catholics, They 
could vote indeed for members to sit jy 
the lower House, but not to the represeh. 
tative seats in the House of Lords. 
Viscount Sidmouth thought it was treat. 
ing the petitioners with very undue harsh. 
ness, to scrutinize with such severity the 
terms in which their fair and legal pei. 
tions to that House were couched. The 
came before their lordships with an humble 
but. earnest submission of their feelings 
and opinions upon a subject, which 
them appeared of the greatest importance 
to the national welfare ; and while soex. 
pressing their sincere opinions he could 
not think it either decorous towards them, 
or compatible with the liberality and jus 
tice of their lordships to charge themwith 
stating a falsehood. ; 
Lord Holland perfectly agreed in the 
propriety of the noble duke’s observations 
When an allegation so material as thatto 
which they referred, was set forth ina 
Petition to that House, it surely wasin- 
cumbent on their lordships to ascertain 
whether it was true or false. Had the 
noble duke proposed the rejection of the 
Petition, there might have been some cause 
for alarm on the part of the noble viscount, 
but no such rejection was intimated, It 
was, however, of great importance, while 
such pains had been taken in every quat- 
ter of the country to excite alarms respect 


ing the situation and claims of the Catho- 


lics, that their claims and situation should 
be fairly represented, and no material fact 
set down that could not'be proved. 

Lord Redesdale could not help cos 
dering the language and terms of the 
noble duke’s observations, as tending 
strongly to deter petitioners from exerci 
ing their fair and admitted right of sub» 
mitting their opinions to that House on 
any great national question. The noble 
duke appeared: not to have heard dis 
tinctly, or accurately attended to the 
words as read in the Petition, where 
guarded distinction seemed to be mate 
between personal rights and civil priv 
leges, on one hand, and political privie 
leges, on the other. The distinction I 
deed, was: so clearly marked in the st 
guage of the Petition itself, that he cov 
not conceive how. it should be misunder 
stood, much. less how the petitioners 
should thereby have incurred the cha'g* 
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of stating falsehood. It had frequently, 
however, fallen to his lot, to hear language 
upon the present subject, within the walls 
of parliament, which he should very un- 
lingly have listened to elsewhere. He 
had as little of narrow prejudice as any 
nan, but he scrupled not to state, in con- 
formity with the petitioners, that he con- 
ceived the concession of the Catholic 
claims incompatible with the safety of the 
constitutional establishments. 

The Duke of Norfolk wished to ask the 
noble and learned lord, what was the dis- 
tinction he would lay down between civil 
and political rights ? 

Lord Kedesdale replied, that the distinc- 
tion was clearly stated in the language of 
the Petition. The civil rights were those 
which the Catholics already enjoyed ; 
the political were those to which they as- 
pired, and the granting of which the peti- 
tioners deprecated. 

The Duke of Norfolk was by no means 
satisfied with the clearness of the noble 
and learned lord’s definitions, Between 
theterms ¢ civil’ and ¢ political’ heknew of 
no difference, except the complexion 
which each derived from the Latin and 
Greek languages, from which they were 
adopted. 

The Lord- Chancellor observed, that 
whatever variety of opinions might be 
entertained on the subject of the Petitions 
by the public, the meaning of the peti- 
tioners could by no means be mistaken. 
They saw a material difference between 
the privileges at present enjoyed and the 
new ones claimed by the Catholics, and 
to that difference they wished to direct 
the attention of the House. The temper 
and moderation which had been so con- 
spicuously displayed throughout the coun- 
ty in the various discussions which in 
every part of it had taken place on the 
ubject of the Catholics, was highly credit- 
able to the public feeling, and he was con- 
fdent that when that most serious and 
important question came before parlia- 
ment, it would be met with suitable wis- 
dom and moderation by their lordships. 
a Petition was ordered to lie on the 

e, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 17. 
Petitions against the Claims of the Roman 
atholics were presented from the clergy 
and other inhabitants of Manchester and 


ford; the Protestant inhabitants of Ar- 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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magh; the mayor, bailiffs, and com. 
monalty of Exeter; the Protestant inha- 
bitants of Cork; and the gentry, clergy, 
-&c. of Carlow.—Ordered to lie on the ta- 
ble. 

A Petition of the merchants, manufac- 
turers and inhabitants of Barnstaple and 
Great Torrington, was presented in favour 
of the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter. 


Str Samvuet Romitty’s Crimmat Law 
Bitts.} Sir Samuel Romilly hoped, that in 
again drawing the attention of the House 
to a part of the general laws of the coun- 
try, which he had already on a former 
occasion brought under their notice, he 
should not be considered guilty of any im- 
propriety. The Bill which he at present 
meant to introduce was one which had 
twice passed that House; but had been 
rejected in the House of Lords. No per- 
son had more respect for the quarter from 
which opposition had come than himself, 
and if he imagined by again introducing a 
measure which had been considered impo- 
litic, he should be supposed to act from the 
least disrespect to that quarter, no person 
could feel more concern than he would. 
But from all that he had observed since the 
last consideration of the subject, he felt he 
should not be doing his duty if he did 
not bring the subject under the attention of 
a new parliament. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that in 1810, he 
had proposed to bring in three Bills; one 
of which was to repeal the act of king 
William, which rendered it a capital of- 
fence to steal property to the amount of 
five shillings privately in ashop; another 
to repeal the act of queen Anne, which 
pronounced it a capital offence to steal to 
the value of 40s. in a dwelling-house ; 
and the third, to repeal the act of George 
2, rendering it a capital offence to steal 
property to the same- amount, from on 
board a vessel on a navigable river. These 
Bills were all passed in 1811, by that 
House, but were rejected by the Lords. 
At the present moment he should only 
move for leave to bring in that:one which 
in the former discussions that took place 
was considered least objectionable; he al- 
luded to that which related to stealing 
property of the value of 5s. in a dwelling- 
house: and the principle upon which he 
should propose to introduce this Bill was 
precisely the same as that which he had 
before stated, namely, the inexpediency 
of penal laws existing, which were not in- 


(20) 
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tended to be executed. This inexpe- 
diency was strongly demonstrated by the 
returns of the criminal courts for London 
and Middlesex, during the years 1805, 6, 
7,8 and9, He could not help here ex- 
pressing:his surprise that these returns had 
not, in compliance with-the order of the 
House, been made to a later period. Du- 
ring these few years it appeared, that the 
number of individuals committed for this 
offence, amounted to 188, of whom 18 only 
had been convicted, and of these not one 
had been executed. This he trusted 
would be admitted as a pretty accurate cri- 
terion to shew that it was not intended to 
carry the law into effect against indivi- 
duals who were found guilty under this 
statute. The consequence of the law not 
being executed, as was already stated, was, 
that where some punishment was deserved, 
no punishment was at all inflicted, and 
the offender escaped altogether with im- 
punity. This was an evil which could not 
exist if the laws were less severe, and a 
“certain but mild, although effective pu- 
nishment, was substituted. He did not 
mean to censure the forbearance which 
thus disarmed the law of its ferocity, ‘but 
he condemned the -retention of a law 
which was found too-cruel for application, 
and which was, therefore, superseded in 
almost.every instance by a discretionary 
adoption of that wise and humane princi- 
that-no unnecessary suffering, no use- 
ess pang ought ever to be inflicted under 
the sanction of the legislature. Upon this 
part of the subject he could not more 
gone. illustrate his argument than 

y quoting the sentiment of a man who 
had once been the ornament of that House, 
and whose opinions would have weight 
far greater than belonged to any thing 
that could fall from so humble an indivi- 
dual as himself. In the Observations 
upon our Penal Laws, which were pub- 
lished in the last edition of Mr. Burke’s 
works, that distinguished person says, 
*¢ The question is, whether in a-well-con- 
stituted commonwealth it is wise to retain 
laws not put in force? A penal law not 
ordinarily executed must be deficient in 
justice or wisdom, or both. But we are 
told, that we may trust to the operation of 
manners to relax the law. On the -con- 
trary, the laws ought to be always in uni- 
son with the manners, and corroborative 
of them, otherwise the effect of both will 
be lessened. Our passions ought not to 
be right, and our reason, of which law is 
the organ, wrong.” The words of this 





admirable writer were never more appli. 
cable than in the present instance: {fo 
without some extraordinary aggravation 
who was there with nerves strong enoy 

to contemplate the execution of this law? 
Who would say that any one for stealin 

a ribbon ora piece of lace above the value 
of five shillings was deserving of death, jf 
not guilty of some other offence? He did 
not believe that there was a single instance 
in which the sentence had ever been cap. 
ried into execution. If there were ap 

instance, it would be very desirable.to 
know under what aggravations the offence 
had been committed; and it would ako 


‘be extremely desirable that those aggra 


vations which had been the foundation of 
the punishment, should in future be made 
the foundation of the sentence. This 
would relieve the judges from that respon. 
sibility in deciding on the fate of indivi- 
duals from their own private judgment, 
which constituted the most painful part of 
their duty.“ He was himself satisfied that 
the effect of the law had been to increase 
the frequency of the crime. Laws to be 
effectual must hold out a terror to indivi- 
duals. What terror could a law carry 
with it, when it was known that it waste. 
ver put in force, but remained a dead let- 
ter on the statute book? He had; ona 
former occasion, stated, that no ‘instance 
had occurred of the law against stealing to 
the amount of 40s. on navigable canals, 
having been put in force. An aggravated 
case of this kind kad lately happened, in 
which property had been stolen to the 
amount of some thousand pounds. This 
case had been ‘cited against the principle 
of the Bill for repealing that act. But 
could this be considered as a fair ground 
of objection? Because stealing to the 
amount of some thousand pounds was pl- 
nished with death, was that a reason why 
stealing to the amount of 40s. should be 
punished with death? He should, how- 
ever, have congratulated himself, evenif 
a law had passed to save the lives of those 
individuals. It was not likely that an m- 
stance of so aggravated a nature would soon 
occur again, and the effect of the execu 
tion of the sentence was to make persons 
dissatisfied with the existing law. ‘The 
trial had lasted three days, and the jury 
had the fullest opportunity to ome 
every circumstance of the case. Yet a 
ter their entire conviction of the guilt 
of the prisoners, they had joined im @ 
unanimous petition to the Prince Regent 


‘to spare the lives of those whom by the 
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law they were bound to condemas * There 
could not be a stronger instance of the 
general repugnance in men’s minds to the 
carrying of such laws into effect. 

The next Bill-he proposed to. introduce 
related to the common law punishment in 
cases of High Treason. The sentence at 
present, it was well known, was, that the 
criminal shall be drawn upon a hurdle to 
the place of execution, that he shall be 
hanged by the neck, and being alive shall 
be cut down, that his entrails shall be 
taken out of his body, and, he living, the 
same shall be burnt before his eyes, that 
his head shall be cut off, his body be di- 
vided into four quarters, and head and 
quarters shall be disposed of at.the plea- 
sure of the king. In point of fact this 
horrible sentence was not now executed, 
the offender being hanged until dead, and 
his head being then cut off and exhibited 
to the spectators, a practice to his mind 
most exceptionable, when it was consi- 
dered, that it was calculated to excite only 
disgust in some, compassion in others, and 
brutal apathy inathirdclass. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone had said, that the practice of 
embowelling had been discontinued, but 
it was well worthy of consideration, whe- 
ther so shocking and ignominious an in- 
fliction ought to be left to the discretion 
of the executioner. The judges had not 
the power of remitting any part of this 
prescribed judgment, for in the case of 
captain Walcot* who was convicted, in 
the year 1683, of being concerned in the 
Rye House Plot, the judgment was set 
aside upon appeal to the House of Lords, 
8 William 3, because, although the em- 
bowelling and burning had been directed, 
the words ipso vivente had been omitted. 
These expressions were pronounced by 
that high tribunal to be an essential part 
of the judgment, without which it had.no 
legal validity whatever. It was argued, 
“that never any judge was known to re- 
quire that the man’s bowels should be burnt 
while he was alive, and that the same was 
impossible to be executed.” ‘To which it 
was answered, “ that to have bowels cut 
out while alive was the most severe part of 
the punishment, and therefore ought not 
to be omitted: that to pretend that the 
judgment could not be executed, was. to 
arraign the wisdom and knowledge of all 
the judges and king’s counsel in all reigns : 
that the strict execution was not imprac- 


—_—,_.. 





% See New Edition of the State Trials, 
edited by Howell, vol. 9, p. 560, 





ticable, for that tradition said, that Har- 
rison, one of the regicides of Charles the 
ist, did mount himself, and give the exe- 
cutioner a box on the ear after his body. 
was opened.” Ought then, | this. pu- 
nishment to remain tor revolt the feelings 
of mankind, and furnish foreigners with 
a reproach against our national character ? 
Ought the terrors of a vain threat to be 
displayed in the hour of the wretched of- 
fender’s fate, to bereave him of his under- 
standing ? Ought the question, whether a 
man shall perish instantaneously, or by 
slow, bitter, and protracted torments, to be 
left to the decision of the executioner.? 
He was ready to admit, that at latter pe- 
riods no such horrible exhibitions were 
exhibited, except by accident, and such 
instances had occurred; but surely it 
could never be endured, with any degree 
of patience, that the unfortunate wretch 
who was doomed to suffer death should be 
exposed to the most horrid tortures by the 
mere inattention or carelessness of an exe- 
cutioner, while the judge had no discre- 
tion whatever. It was true, that from the 
increasing humanity of the present times, 
the dreadful sentence of the law was 
seldom put into.execution : but what other 
effect could it produce, he would ask, but 
that. of frightening the wretched culprit, 
when all those barbarities were denounced 
against him by the judge? Nor was this 
the only evil; the judges could use no 
discretion in. those cases; they were 
bound to pronounce the dreadful sentence 
of the law, while the mitigation of punish- 
ment was-left to the care, and the aggra- 
vation to the negligence, of the exe- 
cutioner. Nor were the additional 
cruelties, sometimes exercised on those 
occasions, always to be attributed to 
negligence. Lord Bacon had recorded, 
that in the time of queen Elizabeth, they 
were generally excused by the barbarities 
practised in other countries ; and Camden 
related, that in. Babington’s conspiracy, 
when fourteen individuals, found guilty of 
high. treason in that reign, were left for 
execution, the seven first who suffered were 
so. cruelly tormented, that “the queen 
being informed of the severity used in the 
executions the day before, and detesting 
such cruelty, gave. express. orders that 
these should be used more favourably. 5 
and accordingly they were permitted to 
hang till they were quite dead, before they 
were cut down and bowelled.” He was 
sorry to say, that in the last rebellion in 
the year 1746, such was the state of in- 
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flammation which men’s passions had at- 
tained, that a Mr. Townley was executed 
in the plenitude of those attending dis- 
gusting barbarities which he had sub- 
mitted to the reprobation of the House. 
After hanging six ‘minutes he was’ taken 
down and laid on the block, but still shew- 
ing signs of life, the executioner struck 
him on the breast, and finding this not 
sufficient, proceeded to cut histhroat. He 
was afterwards embowelled according to 
the letter of the law. The origin of this 
common law judgment he had not been 
able to trace higher than the reign of 
Edward 1, when David, prince of Wales, 
and the celebrated Wallace, were exe- 
cuted for having bravely and heroically 
maintained the interests and defended the 
independence of their native land. The 
burning, in cases of petty treason and 
wichcraft, long remained a disgrace on the 
statute book; it had been repealed in the 
one instance, and blessed, he said, be the 
memory of the man who had procured the 
abrogation of the dreadful edict. He in- 
tended then to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill, “ to alter the punishment of high 
treason ;”’ and also for another Bill “to 
take away the corruption of blood as a 
consequence of attainder of treason or 
felony.” This corruption of blood he 


begged leave to observe was quite a dis- 
tinct thing from forfeiture, and was, in- 
deed, a subject on which great diversity 


of legal opinion had prevailed. It con- 
sisted in incapacitating the person attaint- 
ed of devising his property, it left him in 
fact without an heir, or, in technical Jan- 
guage, disqualified him from tracing a 
pedigree. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man said he should be ashamed to take 
up any more of the time of the House, 
although he could quote several passages 
of Mr. Justice Blackstone, in favour of his 
opinion, and concluded with moving, 
«« That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
repeal so much of the said Act as takes 
away the benefit of clergy from persons 
privately stealing in any shop, warehouse, 
coach-house, or stable, any goods, wares, 
or merchandizes, of the value of five 
shillings, and for more etfectually prevent- 
ing the crimes of stealing privately in 
shops, warehouses, coach-houses, or sta- 
bles.”’ 

The Solicitor General (sir William Gar- 
row) said he did not propose to enter at large 
into the question in this early stage ; but 
as he was not in parliament when his hon. 

‘and learned friend brought his Bills for- 
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ward, he-hoped the House would indulge 
him while he made some general observa. 
tions on the principles by which his hon, 
and learned friend appeared to be actuated, 
although he certainly did not mean t 
oppose his motion. He confessed himself 
totally unprepared to speak on the subject 
of punishment in cases of high treason, ag 
he had not understood before that this 
would form a part of the propositions of 
his hon. and learned friend, yet he would 
say that the barbarous punishment 
loudly and pathetically complained off 
was merely nominal; and as to the'cor 
ruption of blood, it had been devised to 
deter men from committing such a heinous 
crime, for it was well known that indivi: 
duals whom no human or divine law could 
keep in bounds, were restrained from 
crime by the consideration of the fate 
which awaited their helpless orphans, 
As to the first proposition of his hon. and 
learned friend, he certainly agreed, that if 
the obligation of strictly interpreting and 
literally enforcing the provision of the 
criminal law were imposed on the judges, 
no one man would accept an office which 
would convert the assizes into shambles, 
But if discretion must be vested some: 
where, where could it be so safely reposed 
as with the judges of the land? always 
reserving, too, an appeal to the fountain of 
mercy—an appeal which, whenever good 
cause could be shewn in support of it, bad 
never been made in vain. With respect 
to the alleged necessity and severity of 
transportation, he might be permitted to 
say a few words; and possibly he could 
not do better than to relate what had come 
under his own immediate observation. 
He had at times been called upon to assist 
the judges at assizes. In one instance 
man had been tried for stealing a piece of 
timber in the night time, and had been 
convicted. - The sentence to be inflicted 
by the law was transportation for seven 
years; but if the judge had been com 
pelled to insist on the infliction of that 
sentence, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it must have made his sitaation 
miserable indeed. The prisoner was 4 
poor but industrious tailor; every body 
bore testimony to his good character, even 
the prosecutor himself was constrained to 
say that he believed him to be the most 
industrious, and excellent creature living. 
When called on for hisdefence, and to state 
why he had committed the theft, the poor 
man said, “ It is true that I stole the piece 
of timber as I was returning home from my 
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club; and I intended to make stools of it 
formy poor, sick children.” Such was 
the feeling on the judge, after having 
heard all the heart-rending circumstances, 


that he instantly and rapidly said to the | 


risoner—*I hope your appearance here 
vill be of no detriment to you hereafter— 
it ought not to be—you have suffered 
much already—-go hence, and bless the 
laws which have enabled the judge to ex- 
ercise some discretion on your case:— 
Gaoler, discharge the prisoner!’’ What 
would have been the situation of the judge 
had there been any written scale of law 
which must be applied to such a case ?— 
Would not any further punishment than 
this poor man had already received have 
been too much? ‘This case applied to 
ninety-nine out of every hundred; yet 
there were instances in which it was ad- 
visable for the security of society to exert 
the utmost rigour of the law. He could 
not but lament that the present motion 
had been brought forward; yet knowing 
the high and honourable mind of his 
karned friend, he felt convinced that it 
had been the result of honest conviction, 
not from a mere desire of making com- 
plaint. He meant not to impute any thing 
like blame. He lamented that any such mo- 
tion had been introduced into that House, 
for there were persons out of doors who 
might think that there was much ground 
forcomplaint. Hishon. and learned friend 
had told them, that he verily believed a 
recent occurrence would not have taken 
place, had the Bill proposed by him suc- 
ceded, alluding to the conviction and 
subsequent petitioning in favour of those 
persons who had stolen a great quan- 
ity of silk on the river Thames. He 
however, differed from his hon. and 
lamed friend in such opinion. He ad- 
mitted that it would be most horrible if 
the letter of our penal code were to be 
tbided by in every instance, for there were 
many cases where to inflict the punish- 
ments prescribed by the statutes for the 
iilence would be little short of the most 
arbarous cruelty. It was now death for 

sealing on a navigable river to the amount 
tf40s.; and there were many cases where 
‘would be acting mercifully by society 
‘inflict the punishment to the utmost 
‘ter of the law—cases which developed 
regular plans and deep-laid conspiracies ; 
vuich formed some of a series of depreda- 
" that were carried on daily and night- 
ie the apparent disregard of all law. 
€0 the ringleaders in such violations 
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of good order and law were caught, was it 
not right that they should be punished as 
examples, out of mercy to others, to deter 
them from committing similar offence. ? 
Such, then, was the character of the case 
which had been alluded to. There 
were to be seen deep-laid plans, and the 
effects of widely extended corruption. 
Those who had the care of the property 
had been corrupted to abandon their duty 
towards their masters, and the law by 
which they had been tried had said that 
the offence was capital. They had been 
tried before as conscientious and as intel- 
ligent a judge as ever sat on the bench 
(Mr. Baron Thompson), one in whom it 
might well be said that all could behold 
the perfection of ajudge. After a patient 


.trial, which lasted three days, they had 


been convicted. On that occasion the 
assistance was had of all the persons emi- 
nent in the law ; and the learned Recorder 
of London, as was customary, had lain a 
minute report of the case before the sove- 
reign authority. In the privy council 
every circumstance of so important a case 
was minutely canvassed ; and the anxiety 
of the royal mind on all occasions to ren- 
der judgment in mercy was well known. 
Indeed, the anxiety of the royal mind to 
save the life of that unfortunate criminal 
on whom sentence of death had been 
passed could only be known to those who 
had witnessed its effects, and it was diffi- 
cult to communicate even a faint idea of 
that anxiety. He had heard the late Re- 
corder (Adams), speak with great delight 
and enthusiasm of the excessive anxiety 
of his majesty tosave the lives of crimi- 
nals; and for that purpose he would re- 
peatedly question as to the law and the 
circumstances of the case, and all in fa- 
vour of the criminal. But what was to be 
done when a desperate gang were brought 
before the tribunal of justice to answer to 
the violated laws of their country? Was 
there no difference between the measure 
of their guilt—their capability to do in- 
jury to society, and that individual who 
might have committed a similar offence 
for the first time from absolute poverty, 
and without having been in concert with 
any one? But it was said respecting the 
robbery on the Thames, that the jury had 
afterwards petitioned his royal highness 
the Prince Regent for a mitigation of the 
punishment—a proof of their notions of its 
unnecessary severity. Some of the crimi- 
nals had families—others, wives—and 
others, fathers or mothers dependent on 
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them for bread. No man had a higher 
veneration for the trial by jury than he 
had, and for those who composed the 
juries of this country. Few men had seen 
more of the proceedings in criminal courts 
than he had; but after thirty years’ ex- 
perience, he had not known six instances 
where, had he been of the jury, he should 
not have felt himself bound to determine 
precisely as the jury had determined. 
But after they had brought in their ver- 
dict, they were, like other men, accessible 
to pity. The doors of the jurymen might 
afterwards be crowded by the daughters, 
the sons, or the mothers of those who had 
been convicted, praying their interference. 
They would admit the justice of the con- 
viction—they would acknowledge the of- 
fence of their relatives; but they would 
add—* you cannot wish them to expiate 
their crimes with their lives—you cannot 
desire that they should be hanged; think, 
then, on our feelings for those who, we 
believe, may be saved if you will petition 
the Prince Regent. You will not refuse 
to sign this paper—life is valuable to the 
meanest being that crawls !”? Thank God! 
few Englishmen could withstand such an 
appeal as this! The Petition was signed 
under those circumstances, and was for- 


warded to the fountain of eng where it 
would always have due effect if a fair case 


were made out. While assisting the 
judges at assize, it was once unfortunately 
his duty to pass sentence of death on six 
individuals, some of whom ne could not 
leave for execution, and of course no such 
order was left. But such feeling towards 
the unhappy individuals could not be com- 
municated to them. The consequence 
was, when he was about to leave the town 
the carriage wheels were beset; and there 
were loud prayers, calling on him “ for 
God’s sake not to leave the criminals for 
execution !”” It was ascertained that those 
who were offéring up the petitions so fer- 
vently, were actually the prosecutors; 
and they admitted the offence, and the 
justice of the sentence, but said that the 
— men’s lives ought to be spared—for 

ife was valuable. Such had ever been 
the case, and if the judges were not so to 
run a race of humanity with the prosecu- 
tors, their carriage wheels would be so 
obstructed that they would be unable to 
move. It had the happiest effects, it com- 
municated mercy to those who merited it, 
while the law was to be called into action 
against greater offenders. The severity 
ef the law was not too much for some 


cases; for the utmost rigour was some 


He should not detain the House longer oy 
the present occasion, as there would be 
further opportunities to examine the pro. 
posed bills of his hon. and learned friend; 
he had now addressed them for the sole 
purpose of doing away that prejudi. 
cial impression which might be made 
on the public mind, had the statement 
gone forth to the world without some ob. 
servations being made upon it. 

Mr. Frankland, alluding to the remark of 
the hon. and learned mover, that this 
country was reproached by foreigners for 
the barbarity of its criminal code, obser. 
ed, that they expressed such opinion from 
a knowledge of our criminal law, without 
knowing how it was administered. Had 
they seen the manner in which those lams 
were administered, they never covld have 
expressed such opinion. Adverting to the 

unishment of the persons convicted of 
stealing silk on the river Thames, he ex- 
pressed the extreme regret that he-elt at 
hearing his hon. and learned friend say 
that the crime was aggravated by the 
value of the commodity stolen. With 
respect to the general jurisprudence of the 
country, every endeavour was made to 
govern strictly by the law, in spite ofthe 
difficulty which existed in doing s05 nor 
were those extraordinary interposition 
usual which in despotic countries wer 
habitual. He hoped the new parliament 
would apply itself diligently to this sub 
ject, that it would consider the actual s- 
tuation of the country, and that it would 
allow the continuance of that kind of dix 
cretion on the part of the judges, from 
which so much public benefit had hither 
been derived. ; 

Sir S. Romilly, in reply, expressed hi 
-hope that he had not been so misunde 
stood by the House in general, as he ws 
sorry to observe he had _been by his" 
honourable and learned friends, who! 
attributed to him many propositions whith 
were by no means his, but which he con 
sidered to be as mischievous as they 0 
sidered them. He wished particularly 
that his hon. and learned friend, the S0 
citor General, would take the trouble 
informing himself more correctly a8” 
opinions, and he would find that ty 
were as opposite as night and day 
which he had ascribed to him. His tl 
and learned friend seemed to imagine ™ 
he was not disposed to allow the Je 
any discretion. Now really if his ™ 








times called for out of mercy to society, 
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yd learned friend had paid the slightest 
tention to the proceedings in parliament 
onthis subject; if he had read any of the 
unauthenticated accounts of those proceed- 
ings—if he had examined any of the bills 
which he had had the honour to introduce 
into the House, he would have been sensi- 
bie of the misconception under which he 
yas labouring. He could not help re- 
getting to see every misrepresentation of 
jis sentiments caught at and applauded 
by those who might have been better in- 
formed on the subject. Had he in the 
slightest degree censured the condemna- 
tins of the persons convicted of stealing 
ilk on the river?— quite the reverse. 
And yet, to what other purpose than to 
induce it to be believed that he had done 
», was the panegyric on Mr. : Baron 
Thompson, in praising whose talents, 
leaning and character, he could vie with 
hishon. and learned friend, or with any 
man in that House? He, by no means 
accused his hon. and learned friend of a 
wish to misrepresent him. He was sure 
thathe had no such intention; but such 
wasthe case. The fact was, that he had 
adduced the case to show, that although 
the jurymen had no doubt of the guilt of 
the criminals, they entertained a doubt of 
the propriety of a punishment evidently 
w dissonant to their feelings. In proof of 
thishe would read the Petition which they 
had addressed to the Regent on the sub- 
ject—The hon. and learned gentleman 
here read a part of the Petition in question. 
Reverting to the misconceptions which 
were entertained of his object, he observed 
thatamong them was the absurd supposition 
that he was desirous of getting rid of all 
punishments whatever. All that he con- 
tended for was, that it was worse than use- 
less to allow punishments to remain on the 
tatute book which were too severe to be 
enforced. Such a practice led to arelax- 
dion of the law itself. It had been the 
wuiversal opinion of all wise and reflecting 
wen, that the certainty of.a mild punish- 
ment was better calculated to repress 
Built, than the slight chance of one more 
kere. The hon. gentleman near him 
lad accused him of holding strange opi- 
nouson the subject of capital punishments. 

edid not, as the hon. gentleman had 
‘onceived, set up the humanity of foreign- 
8 at the expence of that of. the English 
mtion. And with respect: to another 
Point, that of taking value into considera- 
on, in estimating the quantum of punish- 
Net, he must say if he was rong in this, 
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that he was so in good company. It was 
no new doctrine; nor one of his making, 
but might be found in the works ofa very 
learned man, sir Henry Spelman, who in 
a celebrated passage had affirmed long 
since, “ that as all other things had grown 
dearer, the life of man had grown cheap- 
er.” And he must still contend, that 
value was certainly to be considered as an 
aggravation. What he had stated, was 
not from any wish to take up the time of 
the House, but to set the hon. gentlemen 
right, by whom he had been misrepresented 
or misunderstood. 

The Solicitor General, in explanation 
said, that he and his hon. and learned 
friend agreed as to the propriety of car- 
rying the sentence of the law into effect 
in the case of the silk stealers last year on 
the river Thames. He must also allow,” 
that his hon. and learned friend in his 
clause, left discretion enough to the 
judges. 

Mr. Bathurst, as he was the only indivi- 
dual present of that body whose duty it 
was to advise the sovereign with respect 
to the infliction of capital punishments ; 
and as so much had been said of the case 
of the persons who had been convicted of 
stealing silk on the Thames, begged per- 
mission to offer a few words on the sub~ 
ject. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had disclaimed any intention of imputing 
blame to the jadge in that case in the dis- 
charge of his legal duty; but did he re- 
collect that the opinion of a judge was 
also always taken with respect to the pro- 
priety of enforcing a capital punishment ? 
The fact was, that the case in question 
was one of systematic depredation on the 
part of persons connected with the con- 
veyance of a very large portion of the 
mercantile property of the port of Lon- 
don. Adverting to what his hon. and 
learned friend, the. Solicitor General, had 
said of the scrutiny which bis majesty had 
always been in the habit of personally in- 
stituting into the cases of those unfortunate 
individuals, whose crimes had subjected 
them to the sentence of death, he ob- 
served, that the same description would 
have been strictly applicable to the con- 
duct of his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent on similar occasions. As to the ad- 
dress of-the jurymen who had tried the 
silk case, he had no doubt that the hon. 
and learned gentleman knew the person 
by whom it had been drawn up. He did 
not believe the Petition to have been 
drawn up by the persons by whom it was 
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signed, nor by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, but by some one of his friends, 

Sir ‘8. Romilly, in explanation, warmly, 
and upon his honour, protested that he 
knew nothing of the origin of the Petition. 
One of the jurymen had called at his 
chambers two or three days before the 
execution of the sentence of the law, to 
say that such an address had been sent 
to the Prince Regent, and to ask if any 
thing could be done to support it. His 
reply was, that nothing could be done, 
but that he had no doubt all proper at- 
tention would be paid to the subject. He 
had forgotten this affair until a day or 
two ago, when he applied for and obtained 
a copy of the Petition. He repeated, 
that he had not the most distant concep- 
tion by whom the address was written, it 
was a very ordinary and engrammatical 
production, by no means above the level 
of the powers of composition of a common 
tradesman. 

Mr. Bathurst denied having asserted or 
insinuated that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman knew any thing about the Petition. 
He certainly had understood that it was 
written by a gentleman in habits of in- 
timacy with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, and who took a similar view of the 
subject under discussion. 

Mr. Ryder was glad to hear the senti- 
ments which he had so often expressed on 
the question before the House, confirmed 
by the Solicitor-General, who, it must be 
allowed by all, had more practical know- 
ledge of the criminal law than any man 
in parliament. In his opinion the circum- 
stances attendant on the case of the de- 
predators on the river afforded the most 
ample proof of the advantage of allowing 


the law to remain on the statute book, for: 


the purpose of being enforced on proper 
occasions. 

Leave was then granted to sit S. Romilly 
to bring in his three Bills. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 18. 


ADDRESS RESPECTING THE WAR WITH 
America.}] The order of the day being 
read for taking into consideration the 
papers relative to the War with America, 

Earl Bathurst rose and observed, that the 
correspondence on the table with the 
United States of America was very volumi- 
nous, but he had the satisfaction tostate that 
he should net have to trouble the House at 
any length upon it. Toenter at length into 
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the correspondence was indeed wholly up. 
necessary. There might be differences of 
opinion on many points occurring in the 
course of the correspondence; ther 
might be a difference of opinion as to the 
policy of the Orders in Council, or the 
policy of repealing them, but he was 
tisied there could be but one opinion in 
that House, approving of the conduct of 
government in rejecting the propositions 
of the government of the United States, ¢ 
of the necessity of the vigorous prosecy 
tion of the war. The Address which he 
should have the honour to move, was cop. 
fined to these points, and did not enter 
into any matter which was likely to lead 
to a difference of opinion. It became 
necessary to enter into some detail, which 
he would do very briefly. Early in May 
last, there being reason to apprehend that 
it was the object of the Anierican go. 
vernment to instigate our cruizers to acts 
of hostility, in order, by means of them, to 
incite the people of the United Statesto 
call for a war with this country, instruc. 
tions were sent out to our commanders on 
that station cautiously to abstain from any 
act of aggression. Instructions were alo 
sent, that if war was declared by the 
American States, our commanders should 
immediately consider the war as com- 
menced and act accordingly, and that they 
should blockade de facto the Chesapeake 
and the Delaware. The difference be- 
tween a blockade de facto and a blockade 
by notification was, that in the former 
case vessels could only be captured by the 
actual force employed, but in a blockade by 
notification all vessels going to or coming 
from the port blockaded, were liable, 
after warning, to capture. It was fnoum 
benton the government, in this case, to 
resort to no other than a_ legitimate 
blockade, and that he did not considers 
legitimate blockade, where the belligerent 
carried on trade with the port blockaded. 
That a blockade by notification was not 
therefore earlier resorted to arose from 
thege circumstances ; that there was 4 
cofitract for the supply of flour to the pe 
ninsula from the American ports, gre! 
part. of which flour remained in 
ports; that our West India islands als 
looked to the American ports for — 
which they wanted; and that subst 
quently, in August, manufactured goods 
from this country, to the amount 
5,000,000l. were exported to America 
To have resorted, therefore, to a blockade 
by notification, would have intertup 
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thesupply of flour to the peninsula ; the 
supply of our own West India islands, be- 
fore they could make other arrangements, 
and the passage of our own manufactures. 
After the repeal of the Orders in Couneil, 
about which he should not now give any 
opinion, instructions were sent to Mr. 
Foster, founded upon that event; and 
upon intelligence reaching this country of 
the declaration of war by the United 
Grates, it was thought better to send in- 
structions to sir John Borlase Warren, to 
propose an armistice, in order that fresh 
causes of war might not arise out of the 
prosecution of the war, and in the expec- 
tation that a pacific result would be thus 
more advantageously. brought about. 
The propositions made on the part of the 
American government, would be seen in 
the correspondence ; and it would be ob- 
served, that there was in truth no differ- 
ence between the propositions made by 
Mr. Russell here, and by Mr. Secretary 
Monroe in America. In each case we 
were called upon to suspend the exercise 
ofthe right of impressment, in order that 
some regulations might be suggested that 
should be an effectual substitute for it ; 
but if they could not, then what was to 
follow? War was to follow ; and then we 
were called upon to give up our ancient 
and undoubted right of impressment—a 
right hitherto exercised without dispute, 
adof the most essential importance to 
our maritime superiority, or we were told 
we could not be at peace with America. 
This was the substance of both proposi- 
tions,. There was no assignable reason 
why the war should have been commenced 
by the government of the United States 
at the precise moment they chose (the 
grounds alleged for it being the same that 
had been urged for three months before,) 
except as a matter of convenience, and 
forthe purpose of obtaining an expected 
mmediate advantage. This advantage 
which they hoped for, was in intercepting 
our homeward-bound fleet from the West 
Indies, and for this purpose commodore 
Rodgers sailed immediately upon the de- 
clration of war. By the judicious ma- 
mgement of our force in that quarter, our 
fleet was protected, and commodore 
gets returned disappointed to port. 
twas this disappointment which pro- 
bably rendered the tone of the propositions 
made by Mr. Secretary Monroe more 
Coneiliatory than that adopted here by 
" Rossel; but still the propositions 
Were in substance the same. We were 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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called upon, therefore, to surrender our 
right of impressment; for that was the 
fact. If any regulation could have been 
resorted to, to serve as an adequate substi- 
tute for the exercise of that right, surely 
in the course of ‘the last ten years, some- 
thing might have been done. But during 
the whole course of that period nothing 
had been suggested by the American 
government that could inany way be equi- 
valent to us to our right of impressment. 
On the contrary that government had 
showna disposition, on various occasions, to 
obstruct, in every way, our recovery of 
our own seamen who had deserted. In the 
case of the Chesapeake, undoubtedly, 
blame was imputable to us; but how stood 
the case in its circumstances? Several of our 
men had deserted ; the deseriion being ac- 
companied by acts of mutiny, they were 
demanded from the Chesapeake, and it 
was solemnly denied that any such per- 
sons were on board. Application was 
made to the American government, and 
after some time, the government denied 
that any such men were in the service. 
Application was again made to the officer 
commanding the Chesapeake, who de- 
clared, upon his honour as an officer, that 
no such men were on board. Yet, when 
the Chesapeake was boarded by the Leo- 
pard, these very men were found on board, 
and taken away by force, they having as- 
sumed different names, by order of the 
commander of the vessel, and no disappro- 
bation of any part of the conduct of this 
officer inthis transaction had ever been 
expressed by the American government. 
Upon another application to the American 
government they had declined to interfere, 
alleging as a reason our conduct with re- 
gard to the desertion of a man from the 
ship Constitution at Spithead. Yet how 
stood the case with regard to this man? 
It appeared from his statement that he 
was a native of Ireland, that he had been for 
several years in the British merchant ser- 
vice, that whilst belonging to a British 
merchant vessel, and being on shore, he 
was made drunk and carried on board the 
American vessel Wasp; that he stated 
himself to be a British seaman, and de- 
sired to be released ;_ but this was réfused, 
and he.was, on repeating the demand, ac- 
tually put in irons. He was, afterwards 
removed on board the Constitution and 
kept in irons for some time; he contrived, 
however, to make his escape, but was pur- 
sued toa considerable distance, brought 
back, and tried by a court martial, and 
(2P) 
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although shewing himself to be a British 
‘seaman, sentenced to be flogged for deser- 
tion. He afterwards made his escape from 
the Constitution when that ship was at 
Spithead. Yet this was the case that the 
American government chose to set up as 
an apology for not doing justice in cases 
where a legitimate complaint was made on 
our part, for the encouragement given to 
seamen deserting from our vessels. These 
facts shewed the disposition of the Ame- 
rican government to be really hostile to 
this country, whilst their never having 
been able to explain or suggest what re- 
gulations could effectually stand in the 
place of our right of impressment, proved 
the impracticability of any such regula- 
tions. The government of the United 
States, besides, claimed a right hitherto 
unheard of in any other country, that of 
cancelling the allegiance of subjects of other 
states. It would be at once seen that he 
alluded to their practice of granting letters 
of naturalization. To obtain letters of na- 
turalization inthe United States, all that 
was requisite was the proof of five years 
residence there, whether possessed of any 
property or not, for which purpose proofs 
might readily be fabricated, and no con- 
trary interest existed in the courts to in- 
vestigate them. Two persons also stating 
themselves to be citizens of the United 
States, and vouching for a third to be a ci- 
tizen before any magistrate, in any part of 
the United States, obtained him a certifi- 
cate of citizenship. These practices were 
of the utmost importance in considering 
this question; because it was clear, from 
an examination of the papers, that in their 
objections to the right of impressment, 
the government of the United States made 
no distinction between American citizens 
born, and citizens there made by letters of 
naturalization and certificates of citizen- 
ship. It became therefore a question in- 
volving the dearest rights and interests of 
this country. Upon the right of impress- 
ment depended our maritime greatness 
and superiority, and still more when we 
were at war with other states. This, our 
‘gndoubted right, the American govern- 
ment now disputed, and offered to us no- 
thing but an unconditional ‘surrender of 
that right, or war. War with them, there- 
fore,.we must-have, and he trusted the 
unanimous vote of that House would serve 
to convince the people of the United States, 
that what.was held. out to them by their 

overnment, of a great division of opinion 
4n this country upon the subject, was.ut- 
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terly fallacious. Let us shew that we were 
not base enough to sacrifice to trade th 
honour and: the interests of the country, 
Let us shew that we were not improviden 
enough to sacrifice to commerce that ma 
ritime superiority which could alone ep, 
able us to carry on commercewith advan. 
tage. -The noble earl concluded with 
moving, 

«* Phat an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
acquaint his Royal Highness that we hay 
taken into our consideration the Pa 
laid before us by his Royal Highness’; 
command, relative to the late Discussion; 
with the Government of the United State 
of America : 

« That, whilst we deeply regret the 
failure of the endeavours of his Royal 
Highness to preserve the relations of peace 
and amity between this country and the 
United States, we entirely approve of the 
resistance which has been opposed by his 
Royal Highness to the unjustifiable pre 
tensions of the American government, 
being satisfied that those pretensions could 
not be admitted without surrendering some 
of the most ancient, undoubted, and im- 
portant rights of the British empire: 

« That, impressed as we are with these 
sentiments, and fully convinced of the 
justice of the war in which his: Majesty 
has been compelled to engage, his Royal 
Highness may rely on out most zealow 
and cordial support in every measure 
which may be necessary for prosecuting 


to a safe and honourable termination.” 
The Marquis of Lansdowne rose to ex- 
press his satisfaction at the course which 
the noble secretary of state had adopted, 
in confining the Address merely to the 
approval of the rejection of the propos 
tions made by America, with, respect to 
the right of taking our own seamen. Mach 
as he lamented many of the past transac- 
tions between this country and America 
especially the mode in which the Orders in 
Council had been recalled ; yet he admitted 
that it was not at all necessary to advert lo 
these topics, in order to judge of the prt 
priety of the present Address. The ques 
tion now was, whether, when the Orders 
in Council had been at last revoked, Ame 
rica had met us with a corresponding dit 
position to come to an amicable arranges 
ment? for though the Orders in Council 
were not the sole ground of com laint 
with America, yet he did not find that 





there appeared any other bar toa friendly 
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accommodation. He had, therefore, cer- 
tainly expected, that when this was re- 
moved, America would have returned to 
such a pacific disposition as would have 
aved the way for the adjustment of other 
differences. Adverti#ig to the impress- 
ment of our own seamen, he stated that 
he could not perceive that there was any 
diference in regard to the principle, the 
dispute was about certain abuses which 
were alleged to exist in the practice. 
The principle might be admitted, that we 
had aright to the allegiance of our own 
subjects; but it would be justly added, 
that we ought not. to extend that in prac- 
tice so far as to press American seamen 
into our service : and there could be no 
doubt but we ought to endeavour, as much 
as possible, to prevent any such abuses. 
In a question, then, involving so much 
national prejudice, it was essential that the 
parties should meet with a disposition mu- 
tually to conciliate. He could not yet 
abandon the hope that means mightstill be 
found for the restoration of peace, and for 
placing that peace upon a permanent foot- 
ing; and he was glad to find some mani- 
festation of such a disposition to enter into 
discussion for that purpose, both, in the 
proposition of Mr. Monroe to sir John 
Borlase Warren, and in the Declaration of 
the Prince Regent; though he admitted 
that the proposition of Mr. Monroe was 
not such as could with propriety have 
been accepted. But he was pleased to 
find, that no unwillingness had been ex- 
pressed on our part to consider and dis- 
cuss any proposition for the object which 
America had in view, and which it was 
certainly incumbent on the American go- 
vernment to propose, and state distinctly, 
before they called upon us to abandon 
our present mode of exercising an un- 
doubted right——He had heard much of 
the hostile disposition of the American 
government towards this country ; and he 
Was sorry to see, in these paper's, some 
ground for the charge. ~He regretted 
also, that such an advantage had been 
given to the government of dragging the 
Popular opinion along with it, in that 
hostile disposition. If the Orders in Coun- 
cil had been sooner recalled, he was con- 
Winced that this war would never have 
taken place ; for it appeared from these 
Papers, that it would have been impossi- 
ble for the government of America to 
ave got the people to second its views. 

hen we talked of the hostiledisposition of 


‘the American government, we ought to 
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consider what was the nature of that govern- 
ment. If there was any country in the world 
where public opinion had an immediate 
operation on the government, it was Ame- 
rica. If, then, twenty years ago, the dis- 
position of America was known to be 
highly favourable to this country, we 
ought to review our own conduct and 
policy, in order to ascertain whether there 
was any thing in that conduct, to give 
just occasion for the hostile disposition 
which was now said to exist. In all our 
transactions with foreign countries, and 
especially with America, we ought to 
study the temper, disposition, and even 
prejudices not only of the governments, 
but of the people; not, however, with a 
view to surrender our own rights, but to 
conciliate, as far as was consistent with 
the interests and honour of our own coun- 
try, the good opinion both of the rulers 
and the subjects of other countries.—But 
while he recommended a mild, temperate, 
and conciliating conduct, in time of peace, 
he was far from recommending a slow and 
dilatory mode of carrying on war. When 
war had once commenced, there was no 
resource, but a vigorous and determined 
prosecution of it, in order to bring it to a 
speedy and favourable conclusion. The 
want of this proper vigour in the prosecu- 
tion of the war was palpable, and deeply 
to be lamented; for if there was any 
thing more calculated to generate con- 
tempt and confidence in an enemy, it was 
the union of lofty pretension with insuf- 
ficient means and dilatory execution. 
Some time ago it was imagined on all 
hands: that in the event of a war with 
America, the first operation would be the 
destruction of her navy. What the fact 
had turned out to be, he was almost 
ashamed to mention. If any one were 
asked, what had been the success of our 
navy in this war, he would unfortunately 
find some difficulty in giving an answer. 
Yet, if ever there was a contest where we 
ought to have been well prepared, where 
we had every advantage in regard to 
naval means, it was this. contest with Ame- 
rica,—a contest commencing at a time 
whén our navy was almost liberated from 
every other occupation—when there could 
have been no difficulty, surely, in sending 
out a force capable of coping with the 
American squadron—a navy so inferior, 
so inexperienced, and so perfectly known 
in all its parts. But after the experience 
of a year, we were at last tardily preparing 
fleets, when we might on the first decla- 
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ration of war have so well taught the 
Americans of the disadvantages under 
which they must labour m the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, On that head he had 
much to. regret, but he admitted that this 
was not necessarily connected with the 
present proposition. He agreed that our 
own government was well justified in call- 
ing for a distinct statement of any propo- 
sition which America had to propose for 
discussion, and that therefore the proposal 
made by Mr. Monroe was not satisfac- 
tory. He could, not, then, refuse his as- 
sent tothe present Address: but at the 
same time he hoped the government 
would evince every disposition, without 
sacrificing the honour of the country, 
which he was disposed to rate as highly 
as any man, to come to some amicable 
arrangement in regard to the practice of 
impressing our seamen from American 
ships, without abandoning the principle. 
Viscount Meiville defended the conduct 
of the Adiniralty, contending, that an am- 
ply sufficient force was on the American 
station at the time of the breaking out of 
the war, and that at that time no addi- 
tional force could have been spared from 
other services. Would the noble lords 
have had the American ports blockaded 
before a declaration of war? A sufficient 
force was stationed there for all the pur- 
poses of protection, and when the intelli- 
gence of the war arrived, every exertion 
was made to send a reinforcement, since 
which a large reinforcement had been 
sent. Ifit was meant to be urged that 
our force should prevent any squadron 
from sailing from an enemy’s port, it was 
evidently asking what was in itself impos- 
sible. The utmost that could be done 
was, to render it a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty for an enemy’s squadron to get out 
of port. Once out they might do us a 
temporary mischief; but the utmost that 
could be done, was to protect our convoys 
with such a force as to render the attack- 
ing them nearly a hopeless task. He was 
satisfied whenever the detail was entered 
into, that it was capable of the best proof 
that the force on the American station, at 
the time of the breaking out of the war, 
was amply sufficient for all the purposes 
required of it; and he most positively as- 
serted, that at that period no additional 
force could be pane’ from other quarters. 
The only quarter to which he could ima- 
gine the noble marquis to allude was the 
Baltic, and from thence, unquestionably, 
at that time.no force could be spared. 
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He, therefore, maintained that every exe, 
tion had been made by the Admi 

of which the force of the country was 
pable. 

Marquis Wellesley said, he most cordial, 
ly and sincerely concurred in the obj 
of the Address, which he thought Wisely 
and judiciously drawn up ; first, that the 


war was a most just war; secondly, thy 


the objects of the war were of the utmoy 
importance to the rights and interests of 
this country ; and thirdly, that it ought 
to be prosecuted with vigour and ability, 
There might be some differences of op, 
nion as to the points connected with the 
progress of the negociation, but to tho 
he would not noW advert. His chief ob. 
ject was to look for the vigorous and able 
conduct of the war, but where was het 
find the proofs of that ability which was 
so essentially necessary ? The noble vis 
count had asked, would you have block 
aded the ports of the United States before 
a declaration of war? Certainly not; but 
was there not reason to believe, from the 
disposition of the American government, 
that war might be suddenly, as it had 
been, most hastily and inconsiderately, 
declared ; and would not men of wisdom 
and ability, or even of mere common 
sense, have taken care to provide a force 
on the station in the vicinity of the United 
States, in order that it might be ready to 
act upon any emergency. It had bee 
said, that instructions had been sent to 
our admiral to dispose his force to act.with 
effect in the event of a declaration of war; 
but where was the wisdom of sending »- 
structions to act, without the means af 
acting with effect. An inadequate force 
was stationed there, and then a parate 
was made of sending instructions ‘o the 
admiral to adopt active measures of host- 
lity in the event of a declaration of wa, 
whilst the means of carrying into efiet 
those measures were not placed at hisdi- 
posal. He trusted a time would come, 
and that very shortly, for an enquiry slo 
the mode of conducting this war. 
trusted also, that it would be earried m 
with a vigour and ability commensurat 
to the importance of the objects at stake, 
and not upon the principles propounded 
by the first lord of the Admiralty. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not belp 
expressing his satisfaction at what 
been conceded that night, namely, 
the war on the part of America ‘had 
a war of passion, of party spirit, and nt 
a war of policy, of interest, or necessity 
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Without entering into details, there was 
ne observation which he must make on 
the subject of impressing, seamen, which 
had been made the chief ground of com- 
aint. The right claimed by us on that 
head was undoubted, yet it was at the 
ame time liableto abuse. But if the war 
had proceeded from the abuse of that 
right, should We not see those parts of 
America calling for war which must in 
that case have been most aggrieved by 
the unjust exercise of that right ; whereas 
we found, that from the sea~ports of Ame- 
rica, from all the eastern states, there came 
a loud and general cry against the war. 
No: the declaration for war, the strong 
assion for it, the settled aversion to peace, 
the determined hostility to this country ori- 
inated in those states who could have no 
posible feeling of intereston the subject 
ofimpressing seamen. With their know- 
ledge of the disposition of America to this 
country, his Majesty’s ministers, though 
slilldesirous of peace, had thought it right 
tobe prepared for war, and they had made 
wch preparations for it, they had assumed 
sich an attitude as was consistent with 
the other interests of the country, and the 
other arduous contests in which we were 
eagaged. The noble marquis had brought 
forward a charge that some of the ene- 


my’s ships had escaped. For his own 
part, it was matter of surprise and wonder 
to him, not that ships now and then 
ecaped the vigilance of our commanders, 


but how they were taken. If we looked 
tothe great naval light of this country 
(heneed hardly mention the name of lord 
Nelson), if we recalled the most brilliant 
period of her annals, to what accidents 
must we not attribute it, that the French 
fleet twice escaped the vigilance of his 
pursuit, and landed an army ef 40,000 
mninEgypt. Inthe commencement of 
the present war, the combined fleets of 
theenemy had escaped from the Straits 
Gibraltar, had proceeded to India, and 
m their return, coming out from the bay 
Trafalgar, had furnished the occasion 
lorthat victory which stamped immerta- 
lity onthe name of the hero who achieved 
i. Hementioned these circumstances to 

away the imputation of imbecility 
which had been thrown out. He would 
wily at present detain their lordships with 
oe reflection more. It was true that 
*eatral states were hiable to certain incon- 
“mences, but they also possessed great 
Wattages over others. America owed 
ttadvancement in population, in agri- 
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culture, in arts, and prosperity, to the se- 
curity and protection afforded her by Great 
Britain, tothe dominion of this country 
over that vast element which separated 
her from European power and jealousy. 
Although, therefore, she might bave had 
wrongs, although she might have -had 
grounds of complaint, although she might 
have had pressing provocations, yet she 
ought to have looked to this country as 
the guardian power to which she was in- 
debted, not only for her comforts, not enly 
for her rank in the scale of civilization, 
but for ber very existence. From the 
papers now laid before the House, from 
every page and line of those papers, it 
would appear that she had constantly 
shewn the strongest partiality towards 
France. It was important that this fact 
should be known ; for it must eventually 
have the effect of opening the eyes of the 
inhabitants ef both countries to the con- 
duct and motives of the American go- 
vernment. 

Marquis Wellesley said, it was far from 
his intention to ground a charge of mis- 
conduct against ministers on the escape of 
certain ships: his objection had gone 
distinctly to the mode of stationing our 
naval force onthe American coast, and to 
the limited extent of that force so em- 
ployed. 

Lord Holland found himself compelled 
to break through that unanimity which 
had been so anxiously desired that night, 
and also to state, very briefly, the grounds 
on which he should withhold his assent 
from the Address. He admitted that the 
war on the part of America was a war of 
passion, and not of necessity: but he re- 
gretted that the Address had been so 
worded as to imply that the American go- 
vernment had peremptorily insisted on 
our surrender of the right of impressing 
seamen, and to this he could not agree on 
the face of the evidence. A proposal to 
explain and adjust, was not a proposal to 
surrender. From the statement of Mr. 
Monroe, it appeared that the shades of 
difference on the subject were so nice, 
that he himself was not without hopes that 
they might still be done away. The noble 
Secretary of State was, he conceived, not 
correct in stating, that no country had ever 
c!aimed authority overnaturalized subjects. 
A statute of the 2d of queen Anne was then 
lying.on their table, which extended the 
protection of this country to any person in 
any state of Europe taking the oath of al- 





— to the British government. If 
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the sentiments of the American govern- 
ment were not greatly altered since he 
had the honour of negociating with them, 
they were very ready to make conces- 
sions in this point. Had any member of 
Congress, of equal eloquence with the 
noble lord, drawn such a picture of the 
sufferings of the friends and parents of 
the seamen detained by this country, as 
the noble lord had presented on the other 
side, he should have thought it would have 
produced a spirit in that country, the re- 
verse of a disposition to peace or concilia- 
tion. He could not vote for the Address, 
but he should not move to Jeave out the 
words which formed the ground of his ob- 
jection, because such an amendinent might 
be improperly construed into a disappro- 
bation of the-claim itself, which was the 
subject of controversy. 
The Earl of Harrowby, after the decla- 
ration of the noble lord who had just sat 
- down, that the hostility of America origi- 
nated in passion, and not in reason, felt 
himself at a loss to conjecture to what 
part of the Address the noble lord’s objec- 
tions could apply. He was ready to at- 
tribute those objections rather to a mi- 
croscopic eye, too fond of seeking after 
minute shades of difference, than to a 
jaundiced mind, taking a tincture from its 
own prejudices, and discolouring the ob- 
ject of its contemplation. The right of 
impressing, which was of such infinite im- 
portance to the vital interests of this coun- 
try, had been required to be surrendered 
on certain conditions, not as the price of 
eace, but asthe price of an armistice. 
No longer ago than June 1811, Mr. Foster 
-had expressly declared that the American 
government could make no distinction 
- between native and naturalized subjects. 
If the American government were deter- 
mined to act up to the spirit of this decla- 
ration, in other words, to assert their right 
to make every subject of this realm a de- 
serter and a traitor, it was impossible that 
peace should ever return—war must be 
eternal. : 
Lord Holland explained. He said that 
one great point had been entirely Jost 
sight of, which was, that there were rights 
on the part of America, and rights belong- 
ing to thiscountry. What the Americans 
demanded was, that we sheuld enter into 


a negociation to adjust and fix the bounda- 


ries of those rights. By consenting to 
suspend the exercise of a right for a cer- 
tain period, we did not agree to surrender 
it, . He had declared that the Americans 
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(38 
appeared to him to have been-hurtied jg 
acts of intemperance and passion, but, 
ought to make a correct statement of why 
those acts were; we were not to bring », 
neral charges against them of which the, 
was no evidence. 

Lord Erskine disapproved of the Aj, 
dress. It had been said that this Was y 
war of passion with the American peop, 
It might be so; but to whom was thy 
passion to be originally attributed, by 
whose conduct was it excited? A wy 
between nations might be compared to, 
quarrel between individuals, — It was ny 
enough to know the degree of passion 
irritation which had been produced, jj 
order to judge of the merits of the quarry, 
unless we at the same time knew the a. 
gravating circumstances, the insult orp. 
jury by which it had been produced. Th 
noble lord could not consider the wary 
the consequence.of the question of th 
right of impressing. It originated inthe 
former irritations between this counity 
and America previous to the Orders in 
Council. This shewed that neither this 
country nor America. was sincere in ple- 
ing the grounds of the war solely on tha 
question. There were other causes which 
stood in the way of conciliation, and 
good understanding could take place be 
tween the two countries till thesewer 
removed. It had been said that this wa, 
if the Americans persisted in their claim, 
must be eternal. If so, our prospec 
were disheartening. America was agror 
ing country—increasing every day it 
numbers —in_ strength —in_ resources 
every kind. In a lengthened contest, al 
the advantages were on her side, aul 
against this country. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opiniontha 
the last topic on which the noble lord bal 
insisted, was the only justification whith 
government could offer for having delay 
the war with America so Jong. [tw 
their sense of the great and many dish 
vantages necessarily attending the conte 
which had made them so_ reluctant 
enter into it; and in the same: spite 
forbearance, they should be alwaysred 
to avail themselves of every opportuill 
of returning to a state of peace. # 
right, the temporary surrender of swbich 
at least was made the sine qua non of 
gociation by the American government 
was one which was necessary to the es 
tence of this country, and if. it was vet 
more necessary to it at one time than a 
ther, this was the period. There.#3s™ 
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vestion in the whole course of his politi- 
al lifeon which he had been called to 
‘udge, where he had given his opinion 
pore reluctantly or more decidedly. If 
the claim of naturalization, insisted on by 
the Americans, were allowed, why should 
itnot be made by other countries? If a 
rsidence of five years established the 
right, why should not a residence of one 
month? It would thus be easy, by the 
ier of impunity, and by the temptation 
ofgreater pay, to seduce our seam<n into 
the service of foreign states. Unless Ame- 
rica should think proper to alter her tone, 
hedid not see how the national differences 
could be settled: surely never, if the con- 
jition of conciliation was to be the con- 
cession of that claim which was the life of 
qurnavy, and through that, the life and 
protection of the country. Was it not, he 
would ask, a surprise on the nation, to find 
alength that the war with America did 
notarise out of the Orders in Council, but 
fom a cause which.had never been 
dragged into the discussion while there 
wasany thing else to talk about,—from a 
cause now introduced merely for the pur- 
ose of irritation, and as a pledge of their 
bile intentions? As an adviser of the 
crown, he would never consent to an ar- 
nistice on the condition of appearing to 
hesitate about a right so vitally affecting 
the nation, that its ruin might ensue in a 
month from its concession. 

The Address was then carried without 
adivision. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 18. 


PeniTioNs AGAINST THE CLAIMS OF THE 
CirgoLics— From Wattincrorp— New 
{unun—anp ArncHDEACON, &c. oF Mip- 
bissex,] A Petition of the corporation 
of Wallingford, Berks, was presented; 
ietting forth, 

“That the petitioners take leave hum- 
ly to express their wishes and opinions 
tpon the great question which at present 
much engages the attention and interests 
the feelings of the public, the demands of 
the Roman Catholics: that every man 
thould be at full liberty to worship the 
‘vine Being in the way which he is con- 
"need is most acceptable, is a position 
which the petitioners flatter themselves, 
Rot controverted in this country: tole- 
tation to the utmost extent, in matters of 
tligion, they are persuaded ought to 
"tists they believe it does; if in any in- 
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stance it does not, they pray the House, 
as a branch of the legislature, to take such 
steps as shall supply a remedy; but they 
beg leave humbly, yet earnestly, to state, 
that establishment is a matter of quite dif- 
ferent consideration ; they bear no ill-will 
to the Roman Catholics, though no man 
can deny that when they possessed poli- 
tical power they used it oppressively ; 
the petitioners cannot but esteem every 
attempt to be inauspicious which has con- 
fessedly for its object an alteration”of any 
point established and ratified by the glo- 
rious Revolution; they have the autho- 
rity of the parliament which completed 
that great event to assert, that the griev- 
ances which were then complained of and 
recapitulated by them, and of which they 
employed themselves in devising the 
means of preventing a recurrence, were 
utterly and directly contrary to the known 
laws, statutes, and freedom of this realm ; 
the execution, therefore, for the future, of 
the laws in being was their single object, 
and the single mean which they devised 
for securing this point, was the exclusion 
from political power of all such persons 
as were not friendly to the constitution, 
and refused to give public pledges of their 
being so; and that it is a fact which can- 
not be denied, that since the Revolution 
the nation has enjoyed internally greater 
happiness, quiet, and security, and during 
that period the public functionaries have in- 
variably and exclusively been Protestants; 
and praying, that the laws for securing 
the religion established in this kingdom, 
on which the petitioners presume to think 
radically depends the Protestant succes- 
sion to the throne, and the permanent 
tranquillity of theempire, may undergo no 
alteration.” 


A Petition of several inhabitants. of 
Lewes and places adjacent, in the county 
of Sussex, was also presented ; setting 
forth, 

“That the petitioners observe with 
astonishment and alarm the persevering 
efforts of the Roman Catholics to obtain 
admission to all offices of trust and autho- 
rity, both civil and military, and to the 
exercise of legislative functions; and that 
it is with uofeigned satisfaction they see 
their fellow subjects of the Romish Church 
freed from all pains and penalties on ac- 
count of their religion, and in the full en- 
joyment of the blessings of toleration ; 
but the petitioners feel,it their bounden: 
duty not only to themselves, but to poss. 
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terity to resist their endeavours (notwith- 
standing the numerous concessions already 
made to them) to get possession of poli- 
tical power and legislative authority, and 
thereby to destroy that Protestant ascen- 
dancy to which the people of this country 
are indebted under Providence for the es- 
tablishment of their liberties on a firm 
and solid basis, for the petitioners consider 
it as a fixed and unalterable principle of 
our glorious constitution, as settled at the 
Revolution, that the legislative and exe- 
cutive authorities of this Protestant coun- 
try, can be administered only by Protes- 
tants; and they regard the laws by which 
that principle is established as no less 
sacred and inviolable than Magna Charta 
and the Habeas Corpus Act, and im- 
plore the House stedfastly to reject all 
applications for the repeal of those laws.” 


A Petition of the inhabitants of New 
Sarum was presented ; setting forth, 

«¢ That the petitioners, justly appreciat- 
ing the inestimable blessings which they 
enjoy under the Protestant constitution, 
by law established at the glorious Revo- 
lution, and alarmed at the restless and in- 
cessant attempts of the Roman Catholics 
to be admitted to offices of civil power 
and military command, notwithstanding 
the complete toleration which has been 
already eonceded to them, and which, 
according to their own frequent declara- 
tions, left them nothing more to ask, do 
most humbly, but at the same most 
ardently, implore the House to protect the 
Church and the State from those dangers 
with which they are both of them equally 
menaced, for should the Petitions of the 
Roman Catholics, or rather their demands, 
for what, by a strange solecism in lan- 
guage, is termed Catholic Emancipation, 
be complied with, the petitioners appre- 
fiend that their views and expectations 
will proceed even farther ; and that they 
may use their augmented influence and 
authority in the state, even to re-establish 
that system of civil and religious thraldom 
from which the wisdom and the virtue of 
our ancestors so nobly and so happily 
rescued us; and that to the truly great 
men who began, and to those who at sub- 
sequent and different periods successively 
perfected and established the Reformation, 
the petitioners look back with feelings of 
increased reverence, admiration, and gra- 
titade, they bequeathed us laws, founded 
in the most consummate wisdom, and the 
soundest policy, and of those some are not 





of a temporary nature, but are fitted to qj 
times and to all circumstances: hence,undy 
the protection of those laws, this Datiog 
has enjoyed uninterrupted peace and wy, 
exampled prosperity ; and that, forcibly 
impressed with these sentiments, the peti 
tioners do most confidently hope and tray, 
that the safeguards of the constitutig 
will not be thrown down, but, on the coy, 
trary, that they will be transmitted 
changed and unchangeable to the lates 
posterity.” 


A Petition of the archdeacon and cler 
of the archdeaconry of Middlesex, in th, 
diocese of London, including the parochial 
clergy (as well exempt as otherwise) of 
the county of Middlesex, with the de 
of Braughing, Hertford, and the deanrie 
of Harlow, Dunmow, and Heddin 
Essex, was presented ; setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners are informed that 
a Bill is shortly to be offered to the Hous 
for removing the restrictions that are now 
by law imposed on those who profess the 
Roman Catholic religion in this Unite 
Kingdom, and to ‘admit them to all offices 
of trust and authority, both civil and mili 
tary, and even to sit in the imperial pa 
liament, and to legislate for a Protestant 
Church and State ; and that, in their com 
templation of a measure so deeply in 
teresting to the welfare of the Church 
by law established, the petitioners have 
been led to consider whether the concer 
sions hitherto made during the present 
reign in favour of the Roman Catholic, 
by which the free exercise of their rel 
lion, and other important civil right, 
have been granted to them, have produced 
any relaxation in the principles of tht 
Church ; but it is with extreme concett 
they find that it remains as hostile to the 
mild temper of Protestantism, that # 
claims the same spiritual authority, & 
sumes the same infallibility, and consides 
all Protestants as without the pale of the 
Christian Communion ; and that it ism 
all respects the same, whether in doctrit 
or in discipline, as at the time when the 
restraints were imposed, the open and uh 
disguised avowal of which has been 
cently made by many of its most eminell 
spiritual directors, and, what is particalar 
ly alarming to the minds of the petitionel 
asserting the supremacy of a foregt 
power’ in these realms, a principle awk 
only contrary to the constitution a @ 
blished at the Revolution, but incompt* 


ble with the first principles of all civil 
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yerament; that the petitioners, whilst 
they are sincerely anxious that their 
Christian brethren professing the Roman 
Catholic religion should enjoy every kind 
aad degree of toleration which is con- 
sistent with the safety of the constitution 
in Church and State, feel it their bounden 
duty, as ministers of that ‘pure religion, 
the secure possession of which they regard 
as the first of blessings, humbly, but ear- 
nestly to express the conviction they feel 
that the laws now subsisting, by which the 
Roman Catholi¢s are restricted from the 
exercise of legislative authority and civil 
power, are not less necessary at this time 
than they have been heretofore found to 
be for the maintenance and security of 
the Established Church; and praying, 
that the House will in its wisdom continue 
to preserve those salutary restraints which, 
through the Divine favour, have hitherto 
roved the firm support of this nation and 
constitution in Church and State, to main- 
tainand perpetuate which the family of 
our revered monarch was placed on the 
throne of this kingdom.” 

And the said Petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. 


AppRESs RESPECTING THE Wak WITH 
Awzrica.] Lord Castlereagh, in rising 
to call the attention of the House to a most 
important subject, namely, the negocia- 
tions which had preceded the present state 
ofour relations with the United States of 
America, thought it necessary to remark, 
that it was not the ordinary practice of 
the ministers of the crown to bring before 
parliament documents for the purpose of 
showing that they were entitled to the ap- 
probation of the legislature ; and if those 
how laid before the House had that ten- 
dency, it would be recollected that the 
production of them had been frequently 
requested, and pressed by gentlemen on 
the other side. His Majesty’s ministers 
Were generally disposed to. be satisfied 
With the pleasing reflections which arose 
fom the consciousness of duties fulfilled 
aul zeal employed to promote the public 
Welfare ; it would savour of arrogance to 
obtrude, themselves, the details of their 
trvices, however meritorious they might 
¢, upon the notice of parliament, and 
challenge the approbation of that high 
tibunal, how fervently soever they might 

ire to obtain it. The correspondence 
tow submitted to the House comprehend- 
eda period of two years and a half, and 
© perusal of these various papers would 
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sufficiently show how little ministers were 
disposed to withhold any information that 
could be in the least satisfactory to the 
House or to the public, or refuse to furnish 
lights by which their own conduct might 
be subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. 
The question which he should ground on 
the production of those papers, was one 
in the decision of which the character of 
the country was at issue; and as it was 
therefore of the utmost consequence that 
such decision should be the result of the 
most patient and cautious deliberation, he 
would cheerfully supply, by unreserved 
auswers to any interrogatories that might 
be put to him, such information as might 
tend to elucidate the documents on the 
table, and render the result of inquiry as 
full and mature, as it would be beneficial 
to the community. The chief point to - 
which the attention of the House would 
be directed was, whether it had been in 
the power of ministers, by any exertion, 
to have prevented the much-to-be-depre- 
cated war in which we were now engaged ; 
and here he hoped to have credit from the 
House, when he said, that no one more 
sincerely lamented the necessity of that 
war than he did. War, in its most fa- 
vourable aspect calamitous to a country, 
was, in this instance, rendered by peculiar 
circumstances doubly calamitous. Most 
sincerely grieved was he that he could 
but too well make out for the satisfaction of 
the House the necessity there was for ex- 
tending that evil; for exchanging, in our 
relations with the United States, that 
peaceful intercourse, which was so bene- 
ficial to both nations, for all the ills which 
a state of hostility involves; and he trust- 
ed, that in the sentiment by which he was 
actuated, his colleagues, the parliament, 
and the nation at large, most cordially 
participated. That justice was obviously 
on our side, was, indeed, a mighty conso- 
lation, but certainly not all-efficient to 
subdue the sense of the calamity in which 
the severe pressure of necessity had in- 
volved-us. But was a feeling of this na- 
ture to lay us at the feet of an enemy who 
had met every act of conciliation on our 
part with augmented hostility ? He trusted 
that we would be found actuated by a far 
different spirit, and that, after having de- 
plored the infatuation in the government 
and population of the United States which 
had forcibly drawn us into the contest, we 
should turn our attention to every means 
by which unjust aggression could be most 
effectually repelled. In the course of 
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what he should have to submit to the 
House, and from the documents before 
them, it would appear very plainly that 
ministers had not wantonly plunged the 
country into a war which there were so 
many motives if possible to avoid; and in 
having at length recourse to it that they 
were compelled to the step after they had 
by repeated attempts to promote a pacific 
temiper in the enemy, endeavoured to 
.avert the evil. They felt confident that 
' they had carried into it with them the 
feelings of the country with so full a tide, 
that it would be prosecuted with a vigour 
and firmness of spirit such as would be 
most likely to promote the only legitimate 
end and object of all war—a secure and 
honourable peace. Nor, indeed, was it to 
be despaired that a wise and firm line of 
policy on our part, together with a candid 
and temperate discussion of the differences 
which had arisen between the two nations, 
might have a more extended effect than 
that of confirming our own people ina 
resolution to maintain their rights unim- 
paired. It was difficult to suppose the 
people of America so deaf to the voice of 
reason as to be utterly unconscious that in 
the intercourse which had taken place be- 
tween the gcvernments of the two coun- 
tries their’s had not been the party which 
had held justice cheapest, and sought the 
most eagerly for war; and if their eyes 
were once opened to this fact, it would not 
be ap unreasonable expectation if we 
looked to their calling on their rulers to 
desist from hostilities, in which they were 
likely to reap neither honour'nor profit. 
The question now before the House was 
simply this, whether the country was or 
was not engaged in war with the United 
States, having justice on the side of Great 
Britain? And the proposition which he 
meant to ground on their decision in the 
affirmative was, that an Address should be 
emg to his royal highness the Prince 

egent, calling on him to direct a vigo- 
‘rous prosecution of the war with the 
United States ; and praying him to repose 
the fullest confidence in the support of his 
parliament and people. Of the negocia- 
tions now before the House, he had to ob- 
serve that many points had on former oc- 
casions occupied much of their attention, 
and given rise to discussions of no incon- 
siderable length. The points, therefore, to 
which he would more particularly draw 
their attention in the present instance 
were those which were to be found of any 
“importance in the latter stages of the cor- 
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respondence. They would, he was sati, 
fied, easily collect from them the: nece, 
sity of the stand which the governmey 
was now disposed to make, and would ¢on, 
sequently acquiesce cheerfully in th 
proposition with which he should conclu 
to call on the crown to engage with spirit in 
the contest, confident of finding in th 
people a determined resolution to repel th 
attacks which had been so wantonly mad 
on them, and which they could not hay 
prevented but by a sacrifice of rights ac. 
knowledged and maintained by every m 
tion whose intercourse with her neigh 
bours is regulated by any reference to, 
code of international law. They woold 
ascertain that every possible attempt on 
our parts had been made to bring th 
American government to reason, and that 
every such attempt had failed, merely be 
cause there was to be found in that gover 
ment, supported by a part of the popula. 
tion entrusted to their rule, an inordinate 
and insolent spirit of encroachment which 
would have made protracted forbearance 
appear like imbecility, and would bare 
committed the honour of the country, the 
government of which could seem ipsen- 
sible to insult so frequently repeated, 
This was a spirit which had seemed 
gain strength from every fresh concession, 
and had at length risen to a height which 
imperiously called for resistance from this 
country, if the preservation of her rights 
and her honour were dear to her children, 
We had gone perhaps as great lengthsa 
ever nation had gone, to evince ou 
anxiety to be on a friendly footing witha 
people, with whom no doubt we had tie 
strongest incentives to remain on such 
terms, it was now high time to substitus 
the spear for the olive branch, and shor 
the perverse enemy we had to cope witb, 
that in our humility no principle of fe 
had mingled, and that we could be aster 
rible in the conflict they had provoked, # 
we had been mild in the negociation by 
which we had sought to avoid it, Tie 
Address which he should this night 
propose to the House, he trusted, wotl 
lay the foundation of such a peace ® 
it would alone be desirable to obtain 
The noble lord then proceeded to: taket 
view of the documents which had bea 
published by the American governmetl 
contending, that an adequate notion cou 
be collected from them of the unreason® 
spirit of hostility by which that 
vernment was actuated against this cov 
try. He referred in particular to the 
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gsition of the President of the motives 
which had induced the declaration of war, 
and to the paper which had been pub- 
lished by the Secretary of Foreign Lega- 
tions after the commencement of it. 
He asserted that these papers would 
be found to contain a full and complete 
disavowal of all the points on which it 
had been supposed in this country that 
concessions had been made, and amity 
thereby assured; those very points were 
whatthe American government had chosen 
fo press as affording just grounds for hos- 
tility, arguing on them in precisely the 
opposite direction to what any reasonable 
man would have supposed them likely to 
do, They had extracted matter of offence 
outof every negociation, however amicably 
itappeared to have terminated, and not un- 
frequently even from those in which injury 
had been alleged on the side of America, 
andactual and apparently complete atone- 
ment made on ours. The war which had 
thus commenced had been followed up by 
an armistice; but if this armistice had 
been meant as an indication of a wish for 
peace, the tone and temper of the Ameri- 
can government towards this country 


would have undergone a revolution, and 
far different grounds of adjustment would 
have been assumed from those on which 


they now stood. The great questions be- 
tween the countries were, the Orders in 
Council, which it was customary in Ame- 
rica to call an illegal blockade, and the 
impressment of our seamen. They might, 
perhaps, think that the former of these was 
taken out of the question by the armistice 
—that might be true; he would not 
pledge the American government further 
than they were disposed to commit them- 
selves; but they ought not to have closed 
up every avenue to conciliation but those 
by having recourse to which we should 
make a surrender of our rights. Their 
ministers had even laid in a claim to in- 
demnity for the vessels captured under 
the Orders in Council. Not satisfied with 
the forbearance manifested by this coun- 
ty in the revocation of these Orders, and 
the relinquishment of the blockade of 
1806, the American government claimed 
the abandonment by that of Great Britain 
the future exercise of the rights involv- 
¢d in those Orders and that blockade. 

ith respect to the Orders in Council, 
at question had undergone repeated dis- 
“Usions in the British parliament, and a 
variety of opinions had certainly been en- 
lertained and expressed on the subject ; 
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but he would venture to say, that those 
opinions bore on the commercial expe- 
diency of the measure rather than on any 
doubts as to the right and competency 
of this country to retaliate and throw back 
on the enemy the injuries and inconve- 
niences which their Decrees were calcu- 
lated to inflict upon us. This wasa dis- 
cussion, the renewal of which he wished 
to waive at that moment; but he trusted, 
no individual would suppose, that his Ma- 
jesty’s government could be so dead to 
their duties, and so insensible to the ge- 
nuine interests and rights of the country, 
as not to be anxious at the very moment 
they modified the measures which had 
been previously adopted, with the expec- 
tation of conciliating America, and induc- 
ing her to embark with Europe in the ge- 
neral cause against France, so to guide 
their conduct as to leave the rights and 
claims of this country on the subject as 
clear and untouched as if no relaxation 
whatever had taken place. Unquestion- 
ably, he was prepared to contend, that his 
Majesty’s government had an undoubted 
right to issue the Orders in question, and 
that their justice and necessity at the par- 
ticular moment at which they were issued, 
when the previous conduct of France was 
considered, must appear still more evident, 
as well as their foundation in the true and 
sound policy of the British empire. For 
whatever inconvenience a portion of the 
manufacturing interest of this country 
might have sustained in consequence of the 
interruption of the communication with 
the American market, he had no hesitation 
in stating it as his decided opinion, that 
had not the British government opposed to 
France measures similar to and retaliatory 
of the measures that France had adopted in 
hostility to this country, the commerce of 
France would have been as triumphant on 
the continent, as, until recently, had been 
her military career; and the commerce of 
Great Britain would have sunk to the 
lowest state of depression. He begged 
therefore to be always considered as ene 
of the most steady and faithful admirers 
of that system in which the Orders in 
Council originated. When any relaxation 
of those Orders took place, it had always 
been on the principle of accommodating 
neutral powers as far as was consistent 
with the preservation of the system of 
coercing France to the abandonment of 
that unjust and unjustifiable system by 
which she was endeavouring to exclude 
British commerce from the whole world. 
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With respect to the blockade of 1806, now 
contended against by America, the fact 
was, that for a long period after its insti- 
tution, it was wholly uncomplained of hy 
the government of the United States; it 
existed for three years, not only without 
an adverse representation respecting it on 
the partof that government, but actually 
with a special representation in its favour, 
made by the American minister at the 
courtof London. It was a measure on 
the legitimate nature of which all political 
parties in this country agreed. Origina- 
ting in Mr. Fox’s administration, the jus- 
tice of it had been maintained by every 
government down to the present day. It 
rested on the ordinary and acknowledg- 
ed principle of maritime law, viz. that 
the power by which it was instituted, 
possessed a force capable of maintaining 
it. He felt it to be due to the character 
of Mr. Fox to state that he did not insti- 
tute that blockade until he had written to 
the Admiralty to know if they could sup- 
port it by an adequate naval force, and it 
was only upon their answer in the affir- 
mative that the measure was resorted to. 
He might also add, that in its execution a 
sufficient number of ships were employed 
to redeem it from any question even on 
the principle admitted by America her- 
self, and by every other nation in the 
universe. On this point, therefore, he 
trusted that the character of this country 
stood on a ground wholly unimpeached. 
The question which remained to be consi- 
dered, and indeed by far the most important 
question, was, that which related to the 
right of this country to impress British 
seamen found on board American mer- 
chant ships. He was sure that the House 
must be sensible that no question could 
be more closely interesting to the country, 
touching as it did upon one of the main 
features of our security, the support of our 
naval power. He would consider the ge- 
neral course adopted by the government 
of the United States on this subject, and 
would refer to the several overtures made 
by them upon it, in one point of view. In 
doing'this, he should have occasion to ad- 
vert to two letters from Mr. Russell, fol- 
lowed by one from the American agent at 
Bristol, and to the further discussions on 
the subject which took place in America 
between sir J. B. Warren and the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
and the House would determine, on 4 view 
of the whole together, whether or not the 
course adopted by his Majesty’s govern- 





ment was entitled to their approbation 
In léoking at this most important questio, 
(and certainly a more important questi, 
to this country was never agitated), it 


might not be inexpedient to enter into, | 


comparative examination of the claims of 
the two nations, and of the temper in 
which those claims had been respective} 

urged. He would be the last man inth 
world to under-rate the inconvenience 
which the Americans sustained, in cong. 
quence of our assertion of the right of 
search. All neutral nations must suff 
more or less from the exercise of such 4 
right on the part of a belligerent, By 
while he admitted that America unque. 
tionably suffered this inconvenience, anj 
while he allowed that the government of 
the United States was perfectly justifiable 
in endeavouring to preserve American cic 
tizens as much as possible from the pres 
sure of it, he maintained that that govern 
ment ought to have recollected, that the 
exercise of the right itself was not merely 
a convenience to Great Britain, but be 
longed to her very conservation as a state; 
and that the abandonment of it would 
not have been merely inconvenient, but 
would have proved vitally dangerous if 
not fatal to her security. As a nation, 
therefore, Great Britain was amply justi 
fied in insisting upon that, the relinquish 
ment of which would have shaken the 
foundations of her power. We had a 
undoubted right to consider the question 
with other feelings, and with greater ten 
city- than America, towards whom it did 
not threaten the loss of freedom or safety, 
but merely the inconvenience of a small 
portion of her citizens, from the justexer 
cise of the right of a belligerent during 
the continuance of the war. In another 
point of view also, the American goverl: 
ment ought to have been assured that this 
object was pursued by Great Britain 
her own defence, and not with any 0b 
jects of inordinate ambition. He trusted 
that he should not be considered illiberl 
in declaring, that, in his opinion, tht 
American government had prostituted is 
character, by taking a tone on this qué 
tion unfounded in reason and good sets 
and only calculated to produce prejudics 
in America, incompatible with the fatur 
harmony of the two countries. Let the 
subject be fairly examined, and he ws 
sure that no rational or unprejudiced m! 

would say that it was possible the objet 
was such to us as to induce the British ¢™ 
vernment to do any thing unjustifiable le 
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its attainment, The government of the 
United States contended that Great Britain 
had used every species of oppression to- 
wards the American seamen, assuming 
most wrongfully that every individual 
taken by the British cruisers out of an 
American ship must necessarily be an 
American subject. ‘That this was not the 
fact would appear upon a prima facie view 
of the case. The Americans assumed, 
that Great Britain had impressed 15 or 
90,000 American citizens. He entreated 
the attention of the House to that which 
he was about to state. He would not 
pretend to come exactly to the truth, 
but he would approach so near to it, 
as to enable parliament, and to enable 
America herself, to judge whether the 
actual and immediate value of the ob- 
ject in question was such, and whether 
that object was so imperatively necessary 
to the maintenance ot the maritime power 
of Great Britain, as to induce the British 
government to risk all the soreness and 
irritation that had taken place between 
the two countries, on that account, instead 
of getting rid of that bone of contention 
which prevented the cordial friendship 
and co-operation so desirable. It was im- 
possible to believe that for such a paltry 
and miserable object as that which he was 
about to state, the British government 
could have shewn themselves insensible 
to the great interests of the state, and 
plunged the country into a war for its 
attainment. Having premised this, he 
would proceed to inform the House, that 
0 far from our having 15 or 20,000 Ame- 
rican seamen in our service, it did so hap- 
pen that at two distinct and recent periods 
the Admiralty ascertained how many of 
the 145,000 seamen actually employed in 
the British service professed themselves 
tatitled to be discharged as American ci- 
tens. And here he must observe, that 
it was impossible to put the question at 
ive on a point of view more favourable 
tothe assertion of the American govern- 
ment, because every individual who had 
the slightest pretext for doing so would 
make a claim, the immediate result of 
Which might to him seem likely to lead to 
iberty, and to the means of engaging in a 
etvice more lucrative than that of the 

itish navy. What were the returns? 

January, 1811, the whoie number out 
of the 145,000 who claimed to be Ameri- 
tan subjects (and let it be remembered 
lat the justice of the claim rested on their 
‘imple declaration) was 3,500, Whena 
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similar application was made at the com- 
mencement of the present year (a consi- 
derable number having been discharged 
in the mean time), the return was less by 
several hundreds. Bat although 3,500 
individuals asserted their claim to dis- 
charge on the ground of their being citi- 
zens of America, the House must be ins 
formed, that on ordinary occasions, it was 
found that the proportion of those who 
could establish their claim on any tolera- 
ble ground whatever, in cases of exami- 
nation, was about one in four. Let it be 
supposed, however, that one half of the 
number so claiming, really were, or esta- 
blished themselves, by proof, to be Ame- 
rican .citizens. It would follow, that in 
the great extent of our navy, there were 
16 or 1700 individuals, who were there 
contrary to the wishes of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, and who had some rational 
ground for demanding their liberation, on 
the ground of their being subjects of the 
United States. Now, could the House be- 
lieve that there was any man so infatuated 
—or that the British empire was driven to 
such straits, that for such a paltry consi- 
deration as 1,700 sailors, his Majesty’s 
government would needlessly irritate the 
pride of a neutral nation, or violate that 
justice which was due from one country 
to another? He trusted, that when Ame- 
rica duly considered the subject, she would 
see that Great Britain could have no illicit 
reason whatever for her conduct; and 
that the object of Great Britain, in insist- 
ing upon the right of search, was not to 
acquire American seamen, but the much 
broader and more important one of guard- 
ing herself from being deprived of her 
own. He must be permitted to say (and 
in saying it he meant no undue offence to 
the American government), that nothing 
had appeared in the councils or conduct 
of the United States, with respect to the 
large interests of the world at this most 
important period, to inspire this country 
with confidence, or to- justify his Ma- 
jesty’s government in putting the interests 
of Great Britain into the hands of the 
American government, with the expecta- 
tion that they would be maintained with 
friendship and fidelity. Nevertheless, so 
mitigated had been the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s government on the point in ques- 
tion, that the Admiralty had always di- 
rected our officers not to press seamen 
professing to be American-born who were 
found on board American vessels with cer- 
tificates signed by the collector of the 
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customs of an American port, and includ- 
ed in the certificated lists of the crew. It 
was, however, well known that these cer- 
tificates were readily and fraudulently 
obtained, and granted to a degree per- 
fectly inconsistent with any disposition 
on the part of the American government, 
and of the American officers, to counteract 
the abuse of which Great Britain com- 
plained. They were granted with a 
laxity which threw a deep stain on the 
character of the government of a country 
professing to rank among civilized na- 
tions. In two of the principal ports of 
America, New York and Philadelphia, 
the system of obtaining false certificates 
from the collectors was so disgracefully 
open, that in the former of those ports the 
collector one day allowed an old woman 
to qualify a whole host of seamen for re- 
ceiving them, by swearing that she knew 
they were American citizens. The trans- 
action proceeded to such a length that the 
very clerk remonstrated against its base- 
ness, and. appealed to the collector as to 
the possible credibility of the witness. 
The reply of the collector was, that it was 
no business of his, for that he was only 
ministerial in the affair; and the old wo- 
man continued during the whole of the 
day to reeeive her two dollars for every 
oath that she took, all who applied to ber 
and through her means obtaining certifi- 
cates. In Philadelphia, occurrences of a 
similar nature had taken place, but he 
would not fatigue the House by detailing 
them. Certificates were also frequently 
transferred from one individual to ano- 
ther, and became as much. matter of sale 
as any other personal property. So much 
so indeed, that after a transfer of this kind 
it was no unusual thing to see produced 
by a person of colour, a certificate for his 
protection, describing him to be of fair 
complexion, light hair and blue eyes! 
But the question did not rest on this view 
of the fraudulent mode of granting and 
obtaining certificates. Was there not 
something in the practice of the American 
government which laid them open to a 
jealous suspicion on our part, even if the 
system of certificates was as faithful as it 
was evidently fraudulent? Was there no- 
thing to induce Great Britain not to part 
with the means of doing herself justice on 
the subject? Did America admit that the 
natural born subjects of this country were 
bound to give their aid and assistance to 
their natural sovereign? Her conduct dis- 


tinctly denied it. She held that a British 
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subject, who by a false oath Converted 
himself into an American citizen, or why 
naturalized himself in America in. con, 
formity to the American laws, ceased: tg 
owe allegiance to the king of his natiyg 
country, and was entitled to be proteciaj 
as an American citizen. Contemplating 
all these circumstances, looking at the gee 
neral spirit manifested by the government 


, of the United States, looking at the know 


frauds of the certificating system, looki 

at the pretensions of the American legis 
lature to divest, by Naturalization Bills 
British subjects of their allegiance to their 
sovereign, so far from being encouragediy 
throw the pointin question into the handsof 
the American government, it behoved this 
country to regard any such proposed sur. 
render of their known and_ unalienable 
rights with jealousy, and to consult ou 
own security before we gave up to Ame. 
rica or to any other power the means whieh 
we possessed to defend ourselves, by the 
exercise of a right which never had been, 
and never could be, justly questioned, 
He would proceed to consider the modein 
which America urged her pretension; 
and would show, that the government of 
the United States allowed the war to con 
tinue to rage, not because Great Britain 
would not enter into a fair discussion of 
all points between the countries witha 
view to their amicable adjustment, but 
because Great Britain was not prepared to 
concede the question at issue as evens 
preliminary to anarmistice. And here be 
must observe, that it was a singular fact in 
diplomacy, that a question which o 
former discussions had certainly beet 
brought forward, but never, down tothe 
declaration of war, in the tone ofa wi 
question by America, was unexpectedly 
placed in the front of the battle, being a: 
tually the first proposition in the America 
declaration of war. At the moment thi 
America found this country, in the spit 
of her usual amity, availing herself of the 
opportunity afforded her by France, to uy 
whether the Orders in Council could m 
be put on such a footing as to cease tobe 
injurious to American commerce—whel 
the government of the United States foul 
that we had revoked the Orders in Cout 
cil, and that the blockade of 1806 was” 
longer in operation,—that these ground, 
the only original grounds for hostilities 
were removed from under her,—that g> 
vernment declared that unless Great Brr 
tain were prepared to concede the Pp? 

in dispute between the two countries !é 
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tive to the impressment of seamen, they 
would persevere in war, on a ground which 
up to that moment had never been ad- 
duced as a threatened cause of hostility. 
This was evident from Mr. Russell’s first 
note, and from the last and most authorised 
communication from Mr. Monroe to Sir 
J.B. Warren. Mr. Monroe declared that 
the right of impressment must be given up 
by the British government, and that any 
regulations to be substituted fox it might 
be the subject of future regulations. Even 
were the two countries on an amicable 
footing, it would be strange for the one to 
sk the other to put it in possession of a 
disputed point, while the. justice of that 
point was yet controverting. But here 
the two countries were hostilely engaged, 
and America declared that she would not 
wspend the war unless Great Britain 
marked her sense of her own injustice, by 
abandoning that which had been the sub- 
ject of dispute! Never was there a 
more unreasonable attempt on the part 
of one power to dictate to another, and 
that too under circumstances of the most 
offensive nature, Adverting to the recent 
negociation with Mr. Russell, he observed, 
that his Majesty’s government did not 
conceive it to be any sacrifice of the dig- 
nity of the country, not to allow any ques- 
tio of form. to stand in the way of that 
negociation. Mr. Russell possessed no 
instrument which, in the ordinary course 
of diplomatic practice, entitled him to 
claim a hearing from the British govern- 
ment; but as he and his colleagues in of- 
fice, had no doubt that the letter in the 
possession of Mr. Russell, from the Ame- 
nean Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
although not professedly written by com- 
mand of the President of the United States, 
was transmitted to Mr. Russell with. his 
privity and consent, they were not dis- 
posed to object to treating with Mr. Rus- 
tllon the score of informality. In the 
second communication received from that 
gentleman, he distinctly stated that he was 
uthorised to come to an understanding 
with the British government on the points 
in dispute between the two countries. It 
as hot too much to expect that he was 
finished with the means of enabling the 
party to whom the communication was 
made to judge in what sense the term 

understanding” was to be taken. The 
woblelord said, that in his conversations 
with Mr, Russell, however, he found that 
tch information was not to be obtained. 

hen that gentleman seemed to depart 
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from the ground of calling on the British 
government to suspend the right of im- 
pressment during the discussions on the 
subject, he (lord C.) was anxious to know 
the nature and extent of his instructions 
and authority, and this Mr. Russell 
avowed with the utmost fairness and can- 
dour. He stated that he was not directed 
by his government to insist on the suspen- 
sion of the practice of impressment during 
the discussions, but that his government 
required to have a clear understanding 
with the British government, both on the 
subject of the impressment and on that of 
the Orders in Council, before they would 
consent to an armistice. When he asked 
Mr. Russell if he was clearly instructed as 
tothe nature of the expected understand- 
ing, that gentleman confessed that he was 
only instructed to require a distinct under- 
standing. Now what was the nature of 
this understanding ?—nothing more nor 
less than that the British government 
should secretly admit that which was re- 
fused to be conceded openly, viz. that- 
Great Britain should ultimately be tied 
hand and foot to the abandonment of the. 
right of impressment. When he asked 
Mr. Russell what were his positions with 
respect to British subjects becoming Ame- 
rican citizens, and whether be held that 
the allegiance of British subjects could be 
dissolved by the American government ? 
the reply was, that there was not a word 
in his instructions on that point. On being 
questioned on other topics of the most or- 
dinary nature, Mr. Russell stated that he 
had an opinion of his own upon them, but 
candidly admitted, that he was not in- 
structed on the subject by the American 
Secretary of State, When he (lord Cas- 
tlereagh) asked him, whether he had any 
projet of the understanding to which the 
government of the United States were dis- 
posed to come ?—he replied, that he had 
no such projet. Did all this wear the sem- 
blance of a disposition for fair discussion ? 
He felt himself therefore bound to say, 
that the British government was justified 
in viewing the conduct of the government 
of the United States with alarm; and, 
without shutting the door to negociation, 
in taking care that the ancient and un- 
doubted rights of this country should not 
be called into question, and that the main- 
tenance of those rights should not be en- 
trusted to any other power. Such would 
have been the determination of his Majes- 
ty’s present servants, had the subject been 
brought under their consideration for the 
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first time: But this was not the case; 
they had important previous lights by 
which to guide their judgment. He con- 
ceived that he did his duty no less to Ame- 
rica than to Great Britain—he conceived 
that he was performing the part of a 
peace-maker, when he candidly apprised 
Mr. Russell of the relative situation of the 
two countries. Imagining that he per- 
ceived in the conduct of Mr. Russell, in 
the several discussions that had taken 
place in the American legislature, and in 
the protest entered by the minority in that 
legislature, a disposition to believe that 
the facilities for settling the question 
on our part were greater than they ac- 
tually were, he thought it his duty 
to impress on Mr. Russell’s mind, that, 
although the British government were 
ready to listen to any reasonable proposi- 
tion from America, they deprecated the 
Notion that it was not a question of great 
difficulty itself, or that it might be assumed 
that because the British government were 
disposed to concede, and anxious for the 
maintenance of a friendly intercourse with 
America, that therefore the slightest mo- 
tion on the part of America would be 
equal to the accomplishment of peace. 


In fact in proportion to the number of 


times at which the question had been 


agitated, and to the disposition manifested 
by the British government to settle it, was 
the inference strengthened that it wasa 


difficult question. In 1803, duting lord 


Sidmouth’s administration, the proposition 


of adopting some substitute for the im- 
pressment was discussed with such temper 
by the British government, that Mr. King 
wrote to his own government in the con- 
fident expectation that the affair would be 
arranged. Lord Liverpool and lord St. 
Vincent were favourable to the proposi- 
tion; but when it was submitted to the 
law officers, their opinions precluded the 
government from carrying their inten- 
tions into effect. The proposition was 
renewed in 1807, under auspices which 
he (Lord °C.) had strongly impressed on 
Mr. Russell’s mind, for it was renewed 
when America believed (though it was 
unjust to imagine that any party in this 
country was inimical to America) that a 
party peculiarly friendly to her was in 
power. The negotiation proceeded be- 
tween lords Holland and Auckland and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney ; and such 
were the hopes entertained of a favourable 
result, that the American commissioners 
were induced to lay no less than three 
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distinct projets before the British govern. 
ment. All these projets underwent sepa. 
rate deliberation. The result was, that 
notwithstanding the eager disposition of 
the British government, and the labour 
and good faith of lords Holland and Auck. 
land, such were the difficulties that arose 
when the details came to be entered into, 
that the British government were ob}j 

to declare to the commissioners that all 
their projets were inadmissible ; and that 
the treaty must proceed to a conclusion 
without including any arrangements with 
respect to the impressment. He men. 
tioned this, not to. show any hostility 
against a modification of the existing sys. 
tem, but to prove that the problem was 
not of such easy solution as to warrant 
America in indulging the expectation that 
she should be able to dictate the abandon- 
ment of the principle under the menace 
of war. The various negotiations on the 
subject had been conducted with the ut- 
most temper and moderation, but it seem- 
ed probable that it never could be settled 
with the complete relinquishment of the 
right of search. It was, therefore, that he 
endeavoured strongly to impress on Mr, 
Russell’s mind, that so far from. there 
being any probability of a settlement of 
the question under any angry relations 
between the two countries, it was one 
which would be difficult of determination 
under any circumstances ; and that it was 
the evident policy of America to terminate 
the war as soon as she could, and not en- 
deavour to drag on or force Great Britain 
into an acquiescence in her wishes which 
could never be allowed. Reverting to the 
assertion of the American government, 
that the impressment of seamen was the 
question on which the two countries were 
at war, he expressed his desire to know in 
what part of America the government 
would find a feeling correspondent with 
their own? If any such existed, surely tt 
would be in the maritime states, who 
alone could suffer by being deprived of 
their seamen. But in fact, in what part 
of the Union was to be found a temper 
indignant towards Great Britain? Wasit 
in the agricultural southern—in the more 
retired states of the Mississippi? Or was 
it in the eastern commercial and maritime 
states, possessing ships and sailors, and on 
whom consequently our practice operale 
in full force? So far was the war from 
being popular in these last, that it wa 
most loudly cried out against ; and pat 
ticularly on that ground of supposed im 
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tation! That the conduct of Mr. Madison 
in embarking in the war was strongly dis- 
ap roved in the eastern states of Ame- 
rica was evident by his not having had a 
single vote from those states for again 
rising him to the presidency. Hav- 
ing thas endeavovred to show that in the 
whole course purseed towards America 
the British government were not charge- 
able with want of temper and due for- 
pearance, he might, perhaps, hear it said 
that they were chargeable with not having 
pressed America with sufficient vigour. 
jt would occupy too much of the time of 
the House were he on the present occasion 
toenter into any details on the subject, or 
to explain the views by which his Ma- 
jesty’s government were influenced in the 
apportionment and application of the mili- 
tary means of the country.—This ‘would 
bea fit subject for future discussion, and 
he professed himself to be ready to meet 
it whenever it should be regularly brought 
before the House. But, without wishing 
toprovoke any observations on the pre- 
sent occasion, he might perhaps be per- 
mitted to make a few remarks which ap- 
peared to him to be of a. satisfactory 
nature. His Majesty’s government, down 
to the period of the commencement of hos- 
tilities, had certainly never drawn our 
military forces from other services, with 
aview of accumulating the means of war 
in America. They had merely thought 
ittheir duty to provide adequate means of 
defence in that quarter. The declaration 
of war on the part of the American go- 
vernment, was not more unexpected at 
the time it took place, than it was at 
several periods of the negociation. Our 
minister in America, in communicating 
that occurrence to the British government, 
declared that it was entirely unexpected 
byhim and by the Americans themselves. 
As early however as May last, unwilling 
to deceive themselves with respect to the 
probable issue of the negociation, his Ma- 
ety’s government gave the necessary 
orders to the various officers, and took 
Measures to reinforce the army and navy 
in America, as far as was consistent with 
tther services. If some might think, that 
wbsequently a due degree of active hosti- 
lity had not been exhibited, he should be 
han @ in all humility, to give his reasons 
for thinking the imputation unfounded, 
ind for preferring the employment of our 

ceson certain, rather than on contin- 
gent objects. Persevering in the princi- 
ple of conciliating rather than in irritating 

(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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the Americans, government adopted a de- 
fensive rather than an offensive warfare 
towards them. Without withdrawing 
any of our force from the peninsula, we 
had been able successfully to defend Ca- 
nada, and to prevent any one of our valu- 
able fleets from falling a victim to the 
sudden eruption of a war, the monient of 
the declaration of which was chosen by 
theenemy. If it were contended that the 
blockade of the American ports was not 
sufficiently early, he would reply, that it 
was not deemed an advisable policy to in- 
stitute that blockade immediately after 
the declaration of war; first, because 
that would have been to punish our 
allies, who were obtaining their requisite 
supplies by those outlets; secondly, be- 
cause there were many American mer- 
chants who had purchased goods in this 
country on the faith of their being allowed 
to import them into the United States. In 
contemplating the whole course of con- 
duct adopted by government in this af- 
fair, he trusted he should not be accused of 
arrogance for declaring that he saw no« 
thing of which he repented, or which he 
wished retracted. While they had ma- 
nifested an anxious desire on all occasions 
to modify their measures in such a way as 
should be least offensive to neutral powers, 
he defied any one to lay his finger on any 
part of their conduct, by which they had 
sacrificed the rights and interests of the 
country. If they had been unable to 
avoid war, they had at least given the 
country a good cause of war, and had 
sacredly guarded all her privileges. For 
America, he confessed that he deeply la- 
mented the injury which her character 
had sustained by the conduct of her go- 
vernment ; it was conduct unworthy of 
any state calling itself civilized and free. 
The hostility of America towards the 
powers of Europe who were struggling to 
repress the ambition of France, had pre- 
cipitated her from the eminence on 
which she had heretofore stood; and if 
any thing could lower her still more in 
the cool judgment of every reflecting 
mind, it was the moment which she had 
selected to throw her weight into the scale 
of French influence—it was on the eve of 
receiving, through the communication of 
the British government, that most offensive 
paper of the duke of Bassano’s, which me- 
naced every country that would not ac- 
quiesce in the designs of France. As far 
as Great Britain was eoncerned, it seemed 
as if America was impatient to get into 
(2R) 
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the war; otherwise, after waiting so long, 
she would assuredly have waited the re- 
sult of the deliberations of that House, cer- 
tainly sanctioned by a great portion of the 
community, on the expediency of perse- 
vering in the Orders in Council. It was 
no answer to say that it was in vain to 
wait for sentiments which had already 
been often and distinctly expressed; for 
although the British government might 
have still maintained the right in which 
the Orders in Council were founded, the 
question of commercial expediency might 
induce a different practice, reserving the 
right. The American government there- 
fore had no reason to suppose that the 
agitation of the subject ‘would not end in 
the revocation of the Orders; but if there 
was nothing else to be considered, let the 
House consider the situation of the rest of 
Europe at the moment. when America 
threw her power (power in the sense of 
embarrassment) into the scale of France. 
It was at the moment when Buonaparté 
had declared his intention of invading and 
subduing by arms, every country that 
would not submit to receive his commer- 
cial regulations, and to become the instru- 
ments of his will—it was at the moment 
when a large French army was assembled 
on the confines of Russia, and when Buo- 
waparté was proceeding to lead them, in 
the sanguinary expectation’ (an expecta- 
tion so happily defeated) of compelling 
the whole world to adopt his measures—it 
was at that moment that the government 
of the United States, with an unexampled 
degeneracy of feeling,’ thought it consist- 
ent with the character and interests of 
America to associate herself with France 
in the base and violent attempts of the 
latter. Was this a country entitled to 
hold the language of independence, or to 
talk of abolishing the rights and privi- 
leges of others ? Was this the standard of 
American principle and American prac- 
tice on the great question whether the 
world should. be governed by its ancient 
laws, or by the arms of France? Was the 
moment when the American vessels, burnt 
by the French, were yet seen smoking on 
their coasts, the moment for indulging in 
oblivion of all the insults and injuries that 
America had received from France, and 
of embracing France in the bonds of a 
strict amity? If ever there was an event 
to which the most pregnant circumstances 
gave a character of peculiar reprehensi- 
bility, the decision of America was that 
event,. With respect to the delay in the 
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publication of the declaration of his Ma. 
jesty, in answer to that of the American 
government, it was occasoned by the hope 
that America might still become sensible 
of her error. Thus, had he touched on 
all the points to be considered. He trusted 
the House would not suppose that it was 
merely the conduct of his Majesty’s go. 
vernment on which they were to pro. 
nounce. Unquestionably he hoped that 
their conduct had been strictly honourable, 
and that parliament would so consider it, 
But the great question was, whether or 
not the war with America was justifiable 
on the part of this country, and whether 
or not the House would pledge themselves 
to maintain it with vigour. He had no he. 
sitation in laying his hand on his heart, 
and declaring that as he was satisfied that 
every justifiable means had been resorted 
to in order to avoid hostilities, so he was 
no less persuaded that a vigorous prosecu. 
tion of the contest would be the surest 
mode of bringing it to a speedy and: suc. 
cessful termination. The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving, 

«© That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
acquaint his Royal Highness that we have 
taken into our consideration the papers 
laid before us by his Royal Highness’s 
command, relative to the late discussions 
with the government of the United States 
of America : 

«“ That, whilst we deeply regret the 
failure of the endeavours of his Royal 
Highness to preserve the relations of peace 
and amity between this country and the 
United States, we entirely approve of the 
resistance which has been opposed by his 
Royal Highness to the unjustifiable pre- 
tensions of the American government, 
being satisfied that those pretensions 
could not be admitted without surrender- 
ing some of the most ancient, undoubted, 
and important rights of the British em 

ire: 

« That, impressed as we are with these 
sentiments, and fully convinced of the 
justice of the war in which his Majesty 
has been compelled to engage, his Roy 
Highness may rely on our most, zealous 
and cordial support in every measure 
which may be necessary for prosecuting 
the war with vigour, and for bringingit @ 
a safe and honourable termination.’ 

Mr. Ponsonby «said, that though the 
noble lord had not quoted any expressions 
of his, yet as he stuod in a very prominent 
situation, and had not unfrequently de 
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livered his opinions on American affairs, 
the allusions made to him by the noble 
Jord appeared to be so direct, that he felt. 
himself now bound to speak, lest he 
should be subjected to a charge of incon- 
sistency. The House must remember, 
for they had often heard him speak on the 
subject, what his sentiments were on the 
Orders in Council. From the commence- 
mencement of that system to its conclu- 
sion, he had ventured to foretel, that if 
persevered in, it would produce hostilities 
between the two countries. And, when 
his Majesty’s ministers, in compliance 
with the wishes of that House and of the 
country, thought fit to revoke those Orders, 
he had expressed his conviction, however 
adverse he had‘been to them, and how- 
ever pleased he was at their revocation, 
that the measure was too tardy to prevent 
the mischief and avoid the breaking out of 
war. He had also observed, that if it did 
not prevent hostilities, and if America ma- 
nifested an angry and acrimonious spirit 
towards this country, or persevered in un- 
reasonable demands, he would be ag 
ready to oppose any unjustifiable en- 
croachments attempted by her, as the 
firmest friend to those Orders in Council 
could possibly be. The noble lord had 
travelled much farther back into the his- 
tory of the Orders in Council than he 
wished to go. There was now no ques- 
tion before the House, founded on them. 
They had been revoked, but they had not 
produced peace ; we were at present in a 
slate of war; and, from every thing he 
could collect, on a subject wholly distinct 
from, and unconnected with, the Orders 
in Council. The noble lord said, that, 
under all the circumstanees of the case, 
he thought his Majesty’s ministers were 
hirly entitled to the approbation of the 
House; but, whether that might be the 
het or not, he conceived the House was 
bound, at present, to support the crown in 
the prosecution of the war; and he con- 
fessed, for his own part, that though he 
night animadvert on some of the observa- 
Yaons in the Address moved, and on 
some of the expressions used by the noble 
lord, he felt no disposition in his mind to 
Vole against the general proposition. In 
the first place, the war was not of our 
making ; the crown had not declared that 
war; the American government had de- 
tlared it. And, therefore, there must be 
‘strong case made out, for the power 
Which sought war to induce them not to 
‘Upporttheir government in the-situation in 
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which it had been placed, or refuse their 
best co-operation in aiding it to repel ag- 
gression. The papers which had been 
laid before the House, contained a variety 
of letters’ arising out of the negociation 
which had recently taken place between 
the two countries. The most important 
subject which they comprised was the 
question of impressment; for, as to the 
Orders in Council, in a commercial or 
political point of view, they had been 
given up and were now entirely out of the 
case ; they were given up, and constituted: 
no ground of the war at present carried on 
between America and this country. From 
these papers, three particular stages of 
negociation were apparent, to which he 
thought the attention of the House ought 
to be directed ; and on each of which he 
would offer a few observations and deliver: 
an opinion in the perfect spirit of candour 
and fairness. The first stage was, the’ 
overture made by Mr. Russell to the noble 
lord for an armistice, with the understand- 
ing, that, “ during its continuance, there 
was to be a negociation between this 
country and America, on the subject of 
impressment, and that, while it was pend- 
ing, the right of impressment should be 
waived.” Now, in his apprehension, this: 
negociation, had the overture been agreed 
to, would have taken place under circum- 
stances, which might have induced the 
American government to believe that 
this country was disposed to recede farther: 
than, in his opinion, she ought, from 
her just rights; and therefore, if he 
had stood in the noble lord’s situation, he 
would not have agreed to the overture, or 
concluded the armistice on such terms. 
The next proposition was, that though no 
formal or regular recognition should take 
place between the two countries, as to the 
suspension of the disputed right, yet a 
secret understanding of that kind should 
be preserved on the subject by the respec- 
tive governments, till the matter in con- 
troversy was decided. On this second 
overture, he was free to say, he would 
have acted, had he been so situated, ex- 
actly as the noble lord had done. He 
would not have consented to receive that 
overture. The secret understanding—the 
request for concealment—would, in the 
very first instance, have been a sufficient 
reason with him to reject it.—The third 
stage of the negociation presented a third 
overture, on which, he owned, he enter- 
tained considerable doubts. This, as he 
understood it from the: papers, was the 
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overture made by Mr. Monroe to sir John | ing into this negoeiation, that we ary MM act of 
Warren, and might be thus described. | disposed to abandon the right in dispute recogni 
‘¢ There is now,” said the American secre- | without the most perfect, and complete, that the 
tary of state, “no difference subsisting | and decided satisfaction; that, in giving sate no 
between the two countries, likely to lead | it up, our interests and honour shall be as MM be rece’ 
to a continuance of warfare, except this | strongly secured as they now are, you are up the } 
question of impressment ; and I think, if | very much deceived; and theretore do negocia 
some agreement can be entered into on | not enter into the negociation with us, for agree in 
this point, all minor affairs may be easily | we will not surrender our right without I jt woul 
settled, and a peace must be the conse- | the fullest security.”—Had this language [i the nohl 
quence.” The objections which were | been used, Great Britain could not have # he meat 
made to the two former overtures could | been deceiyed; America would haye though 
not apply to this. The American govern- | known her situation ; and the right would ducing 
ment were willing to negociate flagrante | not have been weakened, in the event of J patter i 
bello——while this country was freely exer- | the negociation proving unsuccessful. That 9 tion of 
cisiog its accustomed control. “ We | the result of such a negociation would @ worthy « 
will,’ said Mr. Monroe, “ give up both | have been amicable, he was far from sup. to this p 
points ; we will neither require an armis- | posing; but, if America had formed any J ment wa 
tice nor a suspension of the right you | erroneous ideas as to the temper of this J 9 much 
claim, and, under these circumstances, | country, she ought to be told so; She @ itcould 
we will enter into negociation,”? What | ought to be told (although, he believed; @ which in 
objection could there be to this, if his in- | there was no necessity for it) that Great Mj ed by th 
terpretation of the papers was well found- | Britain never would abandon her rightof J you hav 
ed, and he was inclined to think that he | search of neutrals, for contraband of war, J rican gov 
understood rightly the construction which | so essential to the maintenance of her MM degree, t 
was given to this part of the correspon- | dearest interests. If America conceived & gislature 
dence ; for, in the Declaration afterwards | that she had the power of absolving men J President 
published by the Prince Regent, it was | from the allegiance due to their lawful @ wreemet 
observed, as a reason for its refusal: “ It | sovereign, and of making British subjects # recognize 
is true, Great Britain might have entered | American citizens, she ought to be told @its being 
into negociation, without an armistice, or | that such a principle was unreasonable 

a suspension of the right to impress; but | and unjustifiable, degrading to England, 

then she was required to do it on the basis |‘subversive of her interests, and therefore 

of receiving a legislative provision, from a | one which she would never cease to op- 

foreign state, in the place of arightwhich | pose. This was the language he would 

she had long been accustomed to exer- | have held to the American government, 

cise.”” Now, on this part of the subject, | had he been.placed in the noble lord’s 

he entertained very considerable doubts. | situation—still thinking that it was pos 

It did not appear to him, that Great Bri- | sible to enter into some negociationon 

tain abandoned her right, merely by en-.| the unfortunate subject of the impress, 

tering into a negociation on the question. | without any abandonment of the rights; 

Was it a general proposition, that a nation | interests, or dignity of the empire.—He 

gave up a right, when she proceeded to | would ask of those who were of a different 
negociate respecting its exercise? Ifsuch | opinion, Was there ever to bea termina 

a proposition as this were true, there would | tion of war between the two countries? 

be no such thing as amicable negociation. | Were they to be always in a state of hos- 

Would it have followed, had the negotia- | tility? He hoped not: he trusted 

tion been proceeded in, that you must | would very soon be reconciled to 

necessarily accept the security which | other. But if they were to return to 
- America might offer? If you feared that | state of amity which was so very.desi 

the security would not be sufficient, you | by what means was the change to be ef- 

might have spoken thusin the commence- | fected? Was it not through the medium 

ment of the negociation, and guarded | of negociation? But what was the con- 
yourselves against it at the very entry— | duct pursued? The noble lord, in the 

<< We desire, of all things, the restoration | papers before them, said— We are ready 

of peace, on terms. satisfactory to both | to receive any proposition America may 
countries ; you propose to enter into a ne- | have to make on this subject, but we can~ wit 
gociation on the subject of the right of | not treat with her on this point, for we 
impress—-we are equally willing to do| cannot admit her basis.” Now, if the iba 

30; but, if you imagine, by. our enter- _— lord. meant by this, that the mere 
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act of negociating with America, was a 
recognition of this basis—if it followed, 
that the legislative provision of a foreign 


state not to naturalize British subjects must 


be received as an equivalent for our giving 


up the right of impress, the moment the 
negociation Was opened—then be would 

ree in the opinion of the noble lord, that 
it would not be right to treat. But did 
the noble lord mean to go this length; did 
he mean to refuse all negociation, al- 
though, it might have the effect of pro- 
ducing an amicable settlement of the 
matter in dispute? The particular situa- 
ion of the American government was 
worthy of peculiar attention, in reference 
this part of the subject. That govern- 
ment was possessed of so little power, was 
s much weaker than in other states, that 
itcould not do those acts of its own will, 
which in all other countries were perform- 
ed by the executive body. Therefore, if 
you have any negociation with the Ame- 
rican government, it must be, in a certain 
degree, through Congress, through the le- 
gislature of the state. The American 
President could not enter into the smallest 
agreement with any power, unless it was 
recognized, or conclude a treaty without 
is being ratified by two thirds of the 
Congress. You cannot, therefore, treat 
vith America exactly as you do with 
wher countries; for in her case, it is im- 
posible to avoid having something of le- 
filative enactment and interference. If 
the noble lord only understood the position 
in this defined and contracted view, that 
England was not to give up an important 
light, for the contingent legislative provi- 
in of another state; then he thought he 
ms perfectly correct, For he would 
kver bind down this country to a treaty 
vith any nation in the world by which 
lagland should, even by implication, part 
viha valuable right for a promised legis- 
htive provision, But, if it were intended 
Nageneral and extensive sense, that no 
kgociation would be entered into on the 
ubject, then he disapproved entirely of 
leprinciple. For, when they came to 
Mgociate, it must be on this point, other- 
Wie there never could be peace. They 
dst go to discussion on the point or the 
wit must be eternal.—The noble lord had 
miched on another subject, not exactly 
wnected with this—-namely, the conduct 


‘tte war. He said, the government were 


tified in the course they had pursued— 
Mat they were innocent at least, if not 


ase-worthy.——TChe right hon. gentle- 
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man said, he was not going to pronounce 
any sentence of positive condemnation 
against his Majesty’s ministers; but this 
he would say, that all he had heard, and 
seen, and read, of their conduct, seemed 
to have contributed more to the conti- 
nuance than to the termination of the con- 
test. The noble lord said, he did not ex- 
pect a favourable conclusion to the nego- 
ciation. If he did not, had he not a right 
to have been prepared to prevent those 
triumphs which the Americans had gained 
at sea? Did the noble lord believe that 
those successes, accidental in a great de- 
gree,—(Hear, hear! from the Treasury 
Bench.)—* Aye !’’ said Mr. Ponsonby, 
“accidental, but not in the sense which 
the hon. gentlemen mean.” Did the 
noble lord, he repeated, believe, that those 
successes would not have the effect of 
strengthening the war party in America? 
Would they not exult when they saw our 
frigates made the prize of their marine ? 
The noble lord might tell the House, that 
our fleets were employed elsewhere. But 
when it was recollected that America had 
but three or four frigates, and about as 
many sloops on the ocean, when they cone 
sidered that that was her whole force, was 
the noble lord prepared to say, that govern- 
ment were not able to afford such a force 
from the British navy, as might not onl 

cope with, but sweep the petty fleet of 
America from the ocean? If this were the 
fact, then France had reduced our navy to - 
a state of decrepitude, which, on his con- 
science, he had never believed possible.— 
Having delivered these sentiments, it 
might be supposed that he ought, conse- 
quently, to oppose the Address. He did 
not feel itso; and he would briefly state 
the motives which determined his conduct. 
He thought the present state of things was 
produced by a variety of irritating cir- 
cumstances, and blameable conduct, on 
the part of both governments. Neither 
government was free from censure on this 
subject; and, he believed, there were 
many persons in America, anxious to 
carry the war further than they ought—to 
continue and keep up this spirit of discord 
between the two countries—therefore, he 
feared, that if he, or any great number of 
gentlemen were to oppose the Address, it 
would have the effect of encouraging those 
persons to make demands on this country, 
inconsistent with our rights, and which 
he, himself, thought the government ought’ 
not to grant. He was desirous not to have 
his conduct misunderstood: if he were 
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placed in a predicament either to vote for 
an Address which he did not entirely ap- 
prove, but from an opposition to which 
great mischief was likely to ensue—his 
duty bade him prefer the former course. 
The noble lord might depend upon it that 
wherever he had any influence or weight, 
he would support his king and the just 
maritime rights of England. But he ex- 
pected, from the noble lord and his col- 
leagues, that they should be ready to 
meet the American government amicably, 
on the points which occasioned the war, 
and when an opportunity arrived, that they 
would, if possible, immediately put an end 
to it. 

Mr. Baring said, he would not go into 
the subject of the Orders in Council. They 
were dead, and nothing need be offered to 
the House upon them. Neither would he 
enter apon the consideration of the Li- 
cence Trade, which had grown out of 
them, but was now abandoned, and given 
up as injurious to the country. He was 
aware the sentiments he was about to de- 
liver were not very popular in that House ; 
yet his sense of duty would not allow him 
to with-hold them. He then stated, that 
he did not believe the assertions of the 
noble lord were correct, that the Ame- 
rican declaration of war was at all con- 
nected with the state of Russia and 
France, which had no influence on the 
American government. They looked little 
to European politics ; and it was impos- 
sible to read the papers produced, and not 
see that the sole cause of the war was the 
Orders in Council. This was evident 
from one of the very last dispatches of 
the noble lord himself to Mr. Foster, 
which was to be communicated tn extenso 
to the American government, and in 
which he was directed not to encourage 
the most distant expectations that these 
Orders were to be given up, while in fact 
they were repealed before the dispatch 
reached its destination. He would appeal 
to that hon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) who 
had fulfilled with so much ability the in- 
structions he had received, and had now 
a seat in that House, whether it was not 
his opinion, from his knowledge of 
the sentiments of the American exe- 
cutive, that an earlier sacrifice of these 
Orders would have prevented _ husti- 
lities? When war did ensue, it was true 
the Declaration did not set forth this point 

“only, but recapitulated a great many other 
grievances, some of them old subjects of 
complaint, and others which perhaps 
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might have been considered as settled 

This, however, was always the case ~ 
such occasions, and such declarations 
were rarely confined to the sole point a 
issue. He had heard of a Spanish decl,. 
ration of war, in which one of the grounds 
of offence was, that the English Secreta; 

had received their ambassador in booy 
Yet no one went so far as to Pronounce 
this to be the cause of the war. On the 
subject of blockade, the government of 
both countries agreed in opinion, The 
subject of impressment was now the only 
obstacle in the way of peace, and a mos 
important one it was. He felt strongly 
that the safety of the country would be 
very much endangered by a compromise 
of this right, or a surrender of the prin. 
ciple, unless some substitute could be de. 
vised, and he was also aware of the very 
great difficulty of such substitute being 
found. But Mr. Russell’s proposal ought 
to have been rejected with expressions 
more conciliatory, and the door ought not 
to have been shut so abruptly upon nego- 
ciation, with a phrase about maritime 
rights, such as there were always plenty 
of ready for use in the Secretary of State’s 
Office. What was the state of the impress 
ment? The noble lord said there were 
about 1,600 American seamen in our ser- 
vice, but had not noticed that there were 
16,000 of our seamen, in the service of 
America: at least ten to one. He stated 
this to shew that it was even more for our 
own interest than for the interest of Ame- 
rica to call for and court negociation upon 
the subject of an arrangement upon this 
point. To shew that we ought not to sho 
the door upon it, but look anxiously for 
settlement. With respeet to the American 
certificates, he narrated a fact which had 
happened within his own knowledge 
which shewed that in, this also it was fo 
our benefit to entertain negociation rathe 
than exclude it. In an American ship, | 

which he arrived at Portsmouth harboo 
from America, a person came on board tc 
search for British seamen. All the cre? 
produced certificates but one, who w 

carried off in the boat, upon which th 
American captain burst into a laugh, aut 
said, ‘“ there, they have taken a man wit 
was never before out of Pensylvania if 
his life, and who, thinking nobody coul 
doubt it, did not take the precaution? 
procuring a certificate, and have left thre 
fellows who have not been six months ou 
of a man of war, but have been wiser ! 


this respect,” This proved, that if Ame 
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rica did not call on us, it was our interest 
tocall on America to come to a definitive 
sud satisfactory arrangement on this head. 
Yet there being even 1,600 Americans in 
wr navy, he conceived to be no captious 
ground of complaint to an independent 
gate. What would we say, if 1,600 of 
our men were shut up for life in the ser- 
vice of America? Would it not be 
sgood ground for calling on that power 
for redress ? This was a matter not to be 
gitled by a balance of population, nor 
wght it to be looked at in that way; on the 
contrary, it loudly called fora settlement, 
by negociation and amicable discussion, for 
the quiet and benefit of both countries. 
America, in calling for reparation, in his 
inion, only did that which every inde- 
pendent country ought to do for itself, and 
ill the proceedings of the noble lord (Cas- 
lreagh) which had a tendency to stop the 
treaty in imine were injurious to both na- 
tions, He doubted extremely whether an 
uxt of congress could amend the matter, 
but even if no plan could be devised, dis- 
cusion ought to be allowed, to shew that 
the evil was without a remedy. It was 


tue that the two oaths of identity might 
beevaded, they had proof that they often 
were evaded, but still they ought to see 
what could be done—and he thought that 


een discussion, though unsuccessful in 
the issue, might now, as in the case of lords 
Holland and Auckland, have done much 
bwards a settlement of the question. The 
lificulty was not only asto who were, but 
vhat were American citizens, and al- 
though it might be very fine to say, no 
mn could shake off his allegiance, yet 
vien they knew that many men were na- 
lwalized in America, that principle must 
b-departed from. Various regulations 
tight be adopted to lessen the evil. He 
qmceived it would be right to abstain 
fom impressing on the American coasts, 
inl that when persons were taken else- 
here, the ship in which they were should 
mits return to port make a return of their 
lames to the American consul, in order 
lat proper enquiry might be made. On 
le other hand, he asked, supposing Ame- 
ma was at war with France, and this 
Muntry at peace, would we consent to all 
mtr citizens being impressed who could 
it produce certificates ? He agreed that 
"proposal had been made to government 
Mich they could accept; ‘but contended, 
Mit@ more conciliatory spirit should 
lure been shewn, which would have gone 
"toinduce America to put anend to 
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the war. The hon. gentleman then ad- 
verted to the conduct of the war, which 
he condemned as not being sufficiently 
vigorous; which if it had been, it would 
have produced such a state of distress in 
America as would have led to an inclina- 
tion for peace. The conduct of the war it 
could not be denied was intimately con- 
nected with the question of its continuance. 
All that had yet been done had a tendency 
to prolong the contest. The loss of our 
frigates, for instance, was a sore disap= 
pointment in this country, and might 
tend to the prolongation of hostilities on 
the part of America. Such circumstances 
strengthened the war party in that country 
and rendered the state of hostilities more 
popular than it would otherwise have 
been. Without going into detail, he 
would say that with 145,000 seamen (in 
spite of all that had been advanced by an 
official writer, who had maintained a 
news-paper controversy on the subject 
under the signature of Nereus), we ought 
to have blockaded the whole American 
force; for which there never was a coast 
more favourable than that of the United 
States. The Chesapeake and New York 
presented no obstacles to unremitted 
blockade ; and the Delaware and Boston 
were equally assailable in this way, ex- 
cept for a short space during the winter 
months. He was sure no part of the coast 
of France presented such facilities. Go- 
vernment were not taken by surprise, and 
yet they had nothing on the seas to meet 
half a dozen American frigates.—(Hear, 
from ministers.) He did not know where 
the blame attached; they might throw it 
upon their officers, but he was sure cen- 
sure was deserved somewhere. As for the 
excuse set up of our forces being so mech 
employed elsewhere—these were military 
and not naval forces, and therefore furnished 
no excuse for inefficiency in the present in- 
stance. Of the latter we should have had 
a sufficiency disposable. In June the war 
commenced, and the American frigates 
cruized without interruption, till they as- 
sembled again altogether in Boston, 
whence commodore Rodgers sailed again 
with his squadron in the middle of Oc- 
tober. There were also great complaints 
from the West Indies of the depredations 
committed by American privateers. For 
these things he censured ministers, but 
concluded by bestowing an unmixed tri- 
bute of applause on the sagacity and vi- 
gour displayed in the defence of Canada. 
Mr, F, T. H, Foster (late ambassador 
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to the United States) declared he had at 
all times used his most zealous endeavours 
to promote peace and a good understand- 
ing between the countries, and he deeply 
regretted that the negociations had ended 
in hostility. There was one point in the 
speech of the hon. gentleman who last 
addressed them, which he felt called on to 
‘notice. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that if the Orders in Council had been re- 
pealed in time, hostilities would have been 
prevented. But, besides the Orders in 
Council, there were certainly various 
grievances dwelt on in a very odious 
manner by, that country; (grievances 
‘many of which had been previously set- 
tled,) and other complaints raised about 
the conduct of the British legation, which 
he need not say to this House or this 
country were altogether unworthy of 
credit. They were the inventions of that 
party whose overwhelming influence was 
the.source of all the differences between 
the countries. He was not therefore able 
to say that the revocation of the Orders in 
Council, previous to the commencement 
of hostilities, would have had the effect of 
averting them. Their repeal might have 
had some influence with the government, 
but he did not think the government was 
sofficiently master of the congress to be 
able to do what they ‘might think most 
beneficial for the country. From the 
persons at the head of affairs, and from 
Mr. Monroe in particular, he had ever 
received the utmost civility and attention, 
and he believed there existed no indispo- 
sition on their parts to an amicable ar- 
rangement of all matters in dispute with 
Great Britain. He could not agree with 
the assertion of the hon. gentleman that 
there was no party in America friendly to 
France, The revolution had made a 
strong impression there, and numerous 
proselytes; and though the turn which 
affairs had taken in France might have 
detached the better part from them, they 
were yet a strong party. Nor were they 
the only party favourable to war, for 
there was also an Anti-Anglican party, 
who took every opportunity to embitter 
the feelings of the American people against 
this country, and foment hatred and ani- 
mosity against us. The House might trace 
the workings of this inimical spirit, from a 
very early period. When we offered to 
renew the treaty of 1794, it was this spirit 
which caused that offer to be rejected, 
and the party who held it to be injurious 
prevailed against the other, although it 
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had at its head the great Washington 
Again, the Treaty of Limits, of 1803, wa, 
rejected by Mr. Jefferson, from the pre. 
valence of the same persons and pring}. 
ples; and he traced this to shew the an. 
tipathy so long and uninterruptedly ep, 
tertained by some of the Americansagaing 
this country, The treaty of 1806; cop. 
cluded between Messrs. Pinckney ‘and 
Monroe, and an administration in this 
country, supposed to be very favourable 
to them, was not ratified, from the same 
cause. But the strongest proof that the 
American government, influenced by this 
spirit, were ever desirous of keeping griey. 
ances alive, was to be found in the matter 
of the Chesapeake in 1807. The moment 
that unfortunate affair was known in this 
country, reparation was offered to be 
made, but all that could be done was m 
availing; the President rejected eve 
atonement, and without inquiry issued q 
proclamation to exclude British shipping 
from the ports of the American States 
and continued to act upon it, refusing 
all offers to repair the injury done, 
With respect to the Orders in Council 
and the doctrine of blockade, he mig 
notice, that at one time, when there was 
probability of the former being rescinded 
as appeared from the letter of the mar 
quis Wellesley, so far was America from 
meeting it with a corresponding feeling 
her government only seemed anxious t 
keep alive another excuse for the Non-in 
portation Act, and for this purpose the 
drew from the dust, where it bad lain fo 
three years, the blockade of 1806, whic 
had never before’been complained of, am 
which, at the moment it passed, was ne 
considered as injurious to the interests ¢ 
the United States by their minister in th 
country. Mr. Pinckney was the firstt 
produce this notable expedient. fH 
wrote to know if that blockade still existed 
and was answered by lord Wellesley, tt 
it was comprised in the Order of 180 
Not satisfied with this, he again wrote 1 
amore explicit declaration, and receiv 
amore particular repl 
this, the blockade was brought out 
stumbling block, and the American gt 
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vernment well knew that we could nq 


sacrifice the principle on which it W 
founded, without subverting our 
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rights; and yet they instructed Mg 


Pinckney to demand not only the repeal 
the Orders in Council, but the relinqulst 
ment of the blockades of 1806-7 as indi 
pensible to pacific agreement. 
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Even up to the present period, they 
found America always anxious to keep 
alive something of ill-will and ferment ; 
and why she went to war in 1812, rather 
han in 1809, it was impossible to say ! 
Indeed, they had declared then (1809,) 
that they considered themselves entitled to 
9 to war without notice ; and had since 
@ incessantly kept up the cry of the 
«wolf”’ that no one would believe they 
were in earnest till the war really took 
place. This strange disposition he as- 
signed to the party politics and party 
spirit which prevailed, and with which 
America had more to do than with her 
foreign relations. Under Washington she 
was true to her own interests, and con- 
tinued so while his influence subsisted, 
wen after he had descended into the 
grave. Subsequently to this, however, his 
iMluence subsided and a new system en- 
sied-—the party at present in the controul 
of affairs obtained power, to the retention 
dfwhich they had directed all their exer- 
ins ever since. For this they procured 


amajority in the representation, which, 
like their majority in the country, was fic- 
tiious. Their majority in the representa- 
ion was founded on the slavish popula- 
tion, and this was well known to be a very 


meat grievance to the Northern Staies, 
md the white people who inhabited 
hem. But having got into power, this 
ply were anxious to preserve it, which 
hey did by creating new states, with new 
rpresentatives of their own sort, and for 
wnators, they had a return of them from 
he desert districts of the South. There 
vee, he rejoiced to say, many men of 
honour, worth, and talents, in America, 
vhowere an honour to that or any other 
wuntry. Witness, for example, the 
iisinguished and celebrated orators of 
Virginia, 

But, generally speaking, they were not 
‘people we should be proud to acknow- 
lide as our reiations. He did not mean 
ay disparagement to the native Ame- 
ieans, but alluded to the very numerous 

Fromm migrants from Europe, among whom, 
twas sorry to say, those from the 
trisland were conspicuous, and there 
Nteno fewer than six United Irishmen 
the American congress, remarkable for 
tit inveterate hostility to this country, 
mtthe war with which they had all voted. 
mith the exception of the capital, where 
twere well informed and sensible, the 

8 of the inhabitants of Pensylvania 
Pte ignorant and boorish in their man- 
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ners; But in the Northern States, an 
Englishman might travel with pride and 
pleasure; finding there, men endowed 
with uncommon affection for their country, 
and also with a natural affection for that 
country which was their parent stock. It 
was in that quarter, in New England, where 
they were most affected by the Orders 
in Council and the blockade; for out of 
1,424,000, the whole tonnage of America, 
their share amounted to four-sevenths ; 
and yet all to the north of Hudson’s there 
was no cry against these Orders, but 
the cry was raised in the middle states 
which possessed a very small proportion 
of shipping. But for this cry raised in 
parts not at all affected by the naval 
grievance, the differences between the 
countries might have been settled. Whe- 
ther the diflerence as to impressment 
could be settled, he was not aware, but 
this he could state—after the war had been 
declared a few days, he had a conversa- 
tion with the American ministers, in 
which that subject was not mentioned as 
@ paramount consideration, but in’ the 
usual way as a minor grievance, while the 
Orders in Council were held forth as the 
only great and ostensible obstacles to 
peace. Little did he think, that after 
their repeal, America, with so many in- 
ducements to be at peace, would continue 
atwar. But he doubted the strength of 
the government to carry a_ beneficial 
and pacific measure against the party with 
many heads, who had determined on war. 
This party was indeed a singular one, so 
constituted, and so various in argument 
and action, that it was never possible to 
anticipate what would be their course in 
either. It was impossible to form an opi- 
nion of their future actions by any data 
of their part. At the beginning of the 
winter in December, when the Federal 
went-over to the deluding party in a great 
body, war seemed inevitable; but then 
the matter ended in the production of six 
resolutions, of which only one was of a 
warlike nature, and that simply defensive 
for arming the merchantmen. When all 
this menacing attitude was relinquished, 
it was clear they were only engaged in a 
puerile attempt to frighten Great Britain. 
And who could have believed that after all 
this they. would have gone to war, when 
they thereby exposed a commerce of 108 
millions of doilars in exportation; when 
600 sail of vessels which had ‘sailed, after 
the embargo was taken off, for Spaia, 
Portugal, the East Indies, &c. were 
(258) 
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risked; when their whole naval force 
consisted of four frigates (the Constitution 
was not then finished ;) when 1,000 re- 
cruits were all that were reported to be 
efficient for the regular army ; when one 
thousand five hundred miles of coast was 
exposed to the greatest naval power in the 
world; when they were unable to raise a 
Joan of about two millions and a quarter 
sterling, and their whole finances were in 
a state of unproductiveness; could he 
suppose, that under such circumstances 
they would go to war? The language of 
congress might be one thing, but the in- 
terests of the country were another. The 
government were hurried into hostilities 
by a party they could not guide or con- 
troul, though evidently most injurious and 
dangerous to the interests of the country. 
The war was carried in congress by that 
rancorous faction against the English, 
who persuaded others to join them on this 
occasion, for fear a difference might break 
up the democratic party ; and in the se- 
nate the war measure was carried by the 
opponents of government, who were de- 
sirous of making them unpopular. The 
repeal of the Orders in Council might 
therefore have had no effect ; and in truth 
the reports circulated relative to stirring 
up the Indians, was as great a cause of 
the war as any of its promoters had de- 
vised. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed himself oblig- 
ed to the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down for the statement he had made, 
as it was in his power to give an account 
of matters which no one else could have 
done. At the same time he observed that 
there were several parts of the hon. mem- 
ber's speech, which it was difficult to recon- 
cile with each other, or with statements for- 
merlymade in that House. It was a matter 
of much consolation to him to have heard 
from the hon. gentleman, that neither.Mr. 
Monroe nor Mr. Madison, seemed to 
him to be actuated solely by a spirit of 
hostility towards this country. From this 
there was some reason to hope, that a 
conciliatory disposition on the part of 
the ministers of this country, might yet 
lead to an adjustment of the existing dif- 
ferences between the countries without 
any further loss of time. For himself, al- 
though he differed from those who consi- 
dered the American government as being 
wholly to blame in producing the war 
that now unhappily existed between the 
two countries, he could not but rejoice in 
tpat part of the hon, member’s speech 
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which exculpated the person at the head 
of the American executive, from havin 

burried that nation into a war. He had been 
much and liberally reviled by the noble 
lord and others for his attachment to the 
politics of France, but it now appeared 
that war had been produced by causes be. 
yond his controul. He wished, however, 
that one part of the hon. member’s speech 
had been omitted, it was that part which 
merely contained his opinions of persons 
and motives, and a history of the state of 
parties among the people of America, As 
it was not likely to lead to conciliation, it 
would, in his opinion, have been much 
better, had it been altogether omitted, 
Such speculations upon parties in any 
country were subject to much error, for it 
was not possible always to catch the prin. 
ciples that guided the desultory proceed. 
ing of such assemblies as those of America, 
and which, as they would go forth to the 
world, could not have a very conciliating 
effect. He remembered that some of those 
friends with whom he acted, and some 
who were now dead, but in whose step: 
he had trod from the commencement of 
his political life, and he hoped he should 
tread in them to the end of it, bad been 
much reviled in and out of that House, for 
speeches which they uttered, and which, 
it was said, were more likely to producea 
war with America than any of those quey 
tions that’ were in discussion. Yet sure 
ly the course which had been arraigned ia 
them was now followed by the hon. mem 
ber on the other side. He did not, indeed, 
attribute much to the inferences drawn by 
the hon. gentleman as to what passed i 

the American senate, for all such infer 
ences, attempted to be deduced fromthe 
motives that actuated a public assembly 
were peculiarly fallacious. For his own 
part, he should abstain from any remark 
on the personal character or views of mel 


assembly in another state. a 
wonder at the hon. gentleman’s inabilit 
to follow the American  governmel 
through all the changes and diversities 
their policy, and to anticipate the issue 

their various legislative proceedings. Suc 
changes were not peculiar to Americ 
Torecur, for example, to our own proce 

ings, who could have anticipated th 
events that marked the close of the’ la 
session of the last parliament? In th 
course of that session (21st of April) itw 
loudly proclaimed that the Orders | 
Council would never be repealed but up? 
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grain conditions, then distinctly men- 
tioned ; yet the noble lord, who first talk- 
al of suspension, at last consented to a re- 
yocation, upon the pretext of a contempti- 
ble paper fabricated by France to answer 
her own political purposes, and as flimsy as 
that paper which was made the ground of 
the policy of the government. The hon. 

ntleman had expressed his surprise that 
America, particularly after submitting to 
all the injuries and indignities of that sys- 
tm which commenced in 1807, should 
witha commerce so increasing, and a navy 
s contemptible, tempt the strength and 
resentment of Great Britain. Yet the 
noble lord took no blame to himself 
for that insult which the British flag had 
wstained. He felt no compunction in 
the contemplation of that rebuff which 
our seamen had received, for the first time, 
fom the American navy—that contempt- 
ilenavy of four frigates, which had cap- 
tured two of our finest frigates. This 
was, indeed, an event to be deplored, it 
was long since English seamen had expe- 
rienced a rebuff; but the influence which 
itproduced on the minds of the American 
people in reconciling them to the war, he 
considered as astill more important and 
disastrous effect, ‘Those triumphs had ri- 
netted their affections to the war—all par- 
ties were elated with them, though all 
parties - not be agreed upon the pro- 
scution of hostilities. Still, however, he 
tid not mean to vote against the Address, 
hough he did not concur in every thing 
that itexpressed ; because it pledged the 
House only to a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and all wars when once entered into 
wght to be vigorously prosecuted—be- 
tause he considered it as the duty of every 
Inglishman to support the government by 
tery means in his power in a war, when 
mce it was declared; and because the 
Aldress recommended at the same time as 
seedy a termination of the contest, as the 
lnour and the interests of the country 
vould admit. 


Certainly he could not consider Ame- 
ta as being wholly to blame in the pro- 


duction of the war. But in ascribing to 
lhe conduct of our own government the 
fisting rupture between the two coun- 
lies, he was justified by a review of.the 
history and progress of the preceding ne- 
fociations. What were the circumstances 
which America was placed previously to 
m""'’s being declared? The Deas would 
member the Declaration of the Prince 
Regent, on the 2lst April, stating, that no- 
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thing but the unequivocal and absolute 
revocation of the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees, could induce the British government 
to rescind the Orders in Council. From 
the moment that Declaration reached 
America, she must have considered nego- 
ciation as hopeless, and have made up her 
mind to war. The paper produced by 
Mr. Russell was but a pretext on the part 
of our government for revoking the Orders 
in Council : for that paper was not satisfac- 
tory upon all the grounds set forth in the 
Declaration of the Prince Regent: it did 
not contain the general and unconditional 
revocation required. But the real cause 
of our repeal of these obnoxious Orders, 
was well known here and in America. The 
real cause was thedistresses of the country, 
exhibited, as they were proved at the bar 
of that House. Could America, however, 
suppose that we were actuated by a spirit 
of conciliation ?—Certainly not; and that 
revocation came too late to prevent the 
evil it was intended to stop. He had the 
opinion of the chairman of the House of 
Representatives, that the law passed by 
Congress was adequately satisfied by the 
revocation of those Orders: and had it 
taken place at an earlier period, war 
might probably have been avoided. But 
the suspension, reserving a right to re- 
enforce, naturally gave offence, and was 
in itself perfectly nugatory. America was 
not eager for war.—After all the insults 
she had endured from this country, she 
still remained at peace, and he trusted re- 
conciliation was still practicable. The 
war was the most difficult to make of any 
that history has recorded. It cost five 
years to produce; and now it was pro- 
duced, he feared it would be most difficult 
to end. With regard to the subject of 
impressment, he did not mean to vindicate 
the American government ; but yet, when 
he considered the multitudinous com- 
manders we had upon the ocean, it was 
impossible not to suspect that this right 
was sometimes exercised in a manner no 
less injurious to England than vexatious 
to America. He could discover on their 
part no sign of intemperance except per- 
haps in representing now the subject of 
impressment as the principal cause of war. 
This was perhaps going too far, still it 
could not be denied that it was a real griev- 
ance to an independent state. He knew 
that the blockade of 1806 had excited 
much jealousy and alarm, and that Mr. 
Monroe had remonstrated against it. Mr. 
Fox, however, in whom the American go- 
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vernment and every other foreign cabinet 
had the fullest confidence, clearly de- 
monstrated the perfect conformity of 
that blockade to all the principles of in- 
ternational laws. The question of im- 
pressment was then canvassed, and -had 
the councils of this country remained 
under the guidance of the same men, a 
different result would probably have fol- 
lowed. Mr. Pinckney was, indeed, then 
instructed to sign no treaty without an 
express stipulation on this head, and 
when it was considered, however respect- 
fully he wished to speak of British offi- 
cers, that we had numerous commanders 
all exercising an unlimited power in this 
respect, it was obvious that abuses must 
take place, and that the soreness which 
America felt was the natural effect of those 
abuses. As to what had been said by the 
noble lord about certificates, and the 
horrid perjuries and frauds to which they 
led, (equalled only by the perjuries and 
frauds committed under our licence sys- 
tem) it did not appear that they were, 
in any shape, the acts of the government, 
but of one individual, who might possibly 
act from himself without any connection 
with the government of America. If it 
appeared that the noble lord had remon- 
strated, and the remonstrance had produced 
no éffect, the case would then stand upon 
a different footing. Much had been said 
about the naturalization of subjects British 
born, or of denationalizing them, to adopt 
the French expression introduced by the 
noble lord. But this was a practice not 
altogether peculiar to America, and conse- 
quently the more difficult of adjustment. 
There were two acts upon our statute books, 
by which every foreigner who served two 
years in any vessel, military or merchant, 
was entitled to every protection of a na- 
tural subject of this realm. One of these 
statutes was the 6th Anne, 20th clause. 
Now, how did the case stand under this 
Act? He apprehended, if an Ameri- 
can had served two years in our navy, 
and the vessel in which he sailed were 
boarded by an American who claimed 
that individual, he would be entitled to 
the protection of this country, and. the 
government would have a right to refuse 
his being given up. It appeared then 
that we ourselves acted on a still broader 
principle than America, for the Act re- 
quired no oath, or any thing more than a 
simple statement of the fact of service. 
Why then quarrel with America for doing 
that which we ourselves had a law for 
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doing? It required a residence of six 
years in America to give a person the 
right of citizenship, while we could take 
all her subjects by a service of only two 
years in our navy. In whatever wa 
however, the question might be decided, 
he certainly saw no objection to a discus. 
sion of it, with a view to an amicable ad. 
justment ; and in that he agreed with his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), that 
even during the continuance of war, and 
the actual exercise of the right, his Ma 
jesty’s government might negociate with 
the American government, and he should 
certainly conceive that the noble lord 
would be greatly to blame if he did no 
endeavour even now to open a negociation 
on the subject. 
He could not help expressing his str 
reprehension of the attempts which had 
been made to attribute the line which 
America had pursued, to the effects of 
French influence, and to insinuate that she 
had basely seized that moment when the 
power of France, antecedent to the attack 
on Russia, had arrived at the very acme of 
perfection, and at a moment when the 
total overthrow of the hopes of enslaved 
Europe was anticipated, to declare war 
against England. It was false and calum 
nious to assert that America had evet 
determined in favour of France. She had 
been ill treated by both belligerents, and 
after enduring a protracted series of in 
juries, although she had resolved on a wa 
with England after these aggravated in 
sults she had received, although she bad 
declared against us she had not de 
clared for France. (Hear, hear, from mi 
nisters.) Was it necessary for the in 
formation of the old, or even of the young 
members of the House, to recapitulate 
those insults, to quote the various enact 
ments by which American ships were com 
pelled to pay toll on entering Britis 
ports ?—If truth must be spoken, he woul 
say that America had always been in 
right, (Hear, hear!) until, by the de¢l 
ration of war she had changed her sitw 
tion, and of this advantage he hope 
Great Britain would avail herself. 
wished never again to hear it stated, th 
the conduct of the American executl 
had been guided by any motives but the 
of American policy; and if our poli¢ 
were truly English, the road to conciliatt 
was plain and open. He should sit do 
in the fervent wish, that the opportu 
of conciliation now offered would not? 
neglected. (Mr. Stephen offered to ris¢ 
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fle did not wonder at the impatience of ; main question, indeed the only question 


the hon. and learned gentleman, and con- 
iidering the part he had taken in previous 
jebates, it was not more difficult to antici- 

fe the arguments he would now employ, 
iyan to recollect those he had previously 
yed. The Orders in Council had gone 
through no stage of life without his pater- 
mlregards and advice, and only at their 
death was his presence wanting. Exces- 
ine grief at that awfal moment restrained 
him from being present at the premature 
dissolution of his darling child; but ifany 
ither cause induced him to be absent on 
hat melancholy occasion, Mr. Whitbread 
oped that he would this night not fail to 
aplain it to the House. 

Persuaded was he, that America was 
actuated by no such motives as had been 
iledged, and that she was aggravated and 
wmpelled by this country to pursue the 
course she had. America in her conduct 
wwards this country, up to the last period, 
wsright, but in her declaration of war 
iewas wrong. There she gave the ad- 
mntage to Great Britain; and he trusted 
this advantage would be used on our part 
with wisdom and discretion, and that the 
portunity which he conceived was af- 
frded for an adjustment of all difference 
wuld not be lost. In conclusion, the hon. 
gotleman expressed a strong hope that 
neans might be taken, in the present dis- 
position of America, for establishing lest- 
igterms of amity and good will towards 
this country. 


Mr. Canning and Mr. Stephen rose to- 
gther; a general wish being expressed 
Wythe House, that the former should pro- 
wed, the latter gave way, and 


Mr. Canning addressed the House nearly 
slollows : 

I should not have persisted, Sir, in 
thiming the attention of the House in op- 
iiition to the learned gentleman to whom 
ttonal allusions have just been made, had 
'otmy opinions also been called in ques- 
‘nin more than one sense, at an earlier 

iod of the debate. I have been asked, 
tim two different, indeed opposite quar- 

’, whether I still persist in the opinions 
lich I formerly stated on the subject of 
lmerica. Those opinions were of two 
scriptions; the one relating to the jus- 
te of the war into which the United 
ates have thought proper to plange us, 
Mother to the management of that 

on our part. I retain both. But the 
tblelord has very properly said, that the 





for deliberation and decision to night, is, 
whether we will uphold by our votes the 
justice of the cause of our country, laying 
aside all dispute upon the less important 
point of the practical management of the 
war. And agreeing with the noble lord 
in this view of our present, and most pres- 
sing duty; agreeing that our first object 
must be to inform our new enemy that we, 
the parliament of the British empire, think 
our country in the right, and that we are 
determined to stand by the executive go- 
vernment in maintaining that right against 
any power that may venture to dispute it, 
and thinking at the same time that any 
very anxious or angry discussion as to the 
vigour and effect with which the cause of 
the country has hitherto been maintained 
by the executive government might, if it 
impaired the unanimity of this vote, de« 
tract from its weight and consideration 
with the government and people of the 
United States of America, I confess that I 
am glad to postpone all such details, how- 
ever important they may be in other 
views of the subject, or however fit for 
separate discussion hereafter; and I shall 
be much less solicitous to examine this 
night the conduct of administration since 
the war has began, than to vindicate the 
principles on which this and preceding 
administrations have acted in the transac- 
tions from which the war has sprung, and 
to establish those upon which it must be 
maintained, and upon which alone it can 
be concluded with safety and with honour. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, ob- 
served at the outset of his speech, with re- 
gret, mingled with some consolation, that 
the differences with the United States 
were now reduced to a single point, and 
he recommended that the negociations 
should be revived with a view to an 
amicable conclusion on that point. I 
agree with the hon. gentleman that the 
grounds of dispute are ostensibly so much 
narrowed that if a negociation could be 
set on foot, which should have regard 
merely to the true interests of the repub- 
lic of the United States, and should not be 
disturbed. and diverted from its course by 
the influence of those passions by which 
its government has been agitated, then, 
indeed, we might hope for conciliation 
and tranquillity; but I cannot concur 
with him, either that the point in dispute 
is of such easy settlement; complicated as 
it has been in the course of the negocia- 
tions with national feelings and animosi- 
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ties. Still less do I think that so prompt 
asolution of the difficulty, as he seems to 
reckon upon, is afforded by his construc- 
tion of the English Act of Parliament 
to which he has referred. If indeed 
the true meaning and intent of the sta- 
tute of Anne were to give to foreign 
sailors, entering and serving on board the 
British navy, not only all those privileges 
here, but all that protection against their 
natural sovereigns and native governments, 
which the United States both claim the 
right of conferring, and in practice at- 
tempt to confer upon British sailors se- 
duced, or deserting, into their service, then 
I admit that this country would have to 
make to America an equal concession for 
an equal infringement of national rights ; 
and that as there would have been a parity 
in the infringement, there could be no 
difficulty in a parity of concession. Nei- 
ther government could in that case have 
had any thing to reproach to the other: 
and instead of a question of violation of 
the law of nations on the one side, and of 
forcible and summary self-redress on the 
other, the whole matter would be one of 
mutual acknowledgment, as to the past, 
and of conventional arrangement for the 
future. There would be no difference of 


. principle ; and the point in dispute would 


be settled only on grounds of reciprocal 
convenience. But I acknowledge that 
my construction of the act of Anne was 
altogether different (Hear, hear!). I un- 
derstood that by it this country professed 
to give that only which it is competent to 
bestow, without interfering in any degree 
with the rights or claims of other powers ; 
that it imparted to foreigners on certain 
conditions certain municipal privileges ; 
but leaves untouched and unimpaired their 
native allegiance. (Hear, hear!) The 
operation of this Act, as I understood it, 
before the hon: gentleman’s commentary, 
was not to hold out to foreign seamen, 
that at the same time that they may be- 
come entitled to possess or to inherit pro- 
perty, and to participate in all the bless- 
ings of the British constitution, all the ties 
which bind them to their native country 
are loosened: not to assert that by any 
service to a foreign state he can relieve 
himself from that indelible- allegiance 
which he owes to the government under 
which he was born. The enactments of 
this statute are a testimony of national 
gratitude to brave men of whatever coun- 
try who may lend their aid in fighting the 
battles of Great Britain: but not an inyita’ 
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tion to them to abandon the cause of their 
own country when it may want their aid: 
not an encouragement to them to deny or 
to undervalue the sacred and indestructible 
duty which they owe to their own soye. 
reign, and to their native soil, (Hear, 
hear!) Such being the real intention of the 
Act, what similitude, what analogy can be 
drawn between it and the pretensions of 
America? In the papers upon the table of 
the House it is asserted by our enemies, 
that British seamen once enrolled in the 
American service become the seamen of 
the United States of America, and the 
government of that country declares that 
it must protect them against the claims of 
their undoubted sovereign, even when he 
on their allegiance demands their service 
in war; in the present war for instance, 
which he is unwillingly compelled to 
wage. ‘Taking the converse of the hon, 
gentleman’s proposition, then, I should 
say that if the American government 
would adopt such a provision as that quoted 
by the hon, gentleman from the Act of 
queen Anne, in that case, if all differences 
were not instantly and altogether removed, 
at least the question in dispute would be 
greatly and advantageously narrowed, 
But, coupled with the inordinate and 
unheard-of rights of citizenship which the 
United States pretend to confer, to the 
annihilation of the claims of nativity and 
allegiance, the practical abuses of which 
we have also a right to complain, in 
seducing or harbouring our seamen, eve) 
independently of the principles and pre- 
tensions by which they are defended, 
would be of themselves matter of s 
rious grievance. Were these principles 
and pretensions once fairly given up I 
deed, the road would be opened to thejdit 
cussion of the practice. It would be open 
to consider whether any adequate security 
could be provided by diplomatic artange 
ment, and municipal regulation, against 
grievance which it is impossible that w 
should tolerate ; such as should supercede 
the necessity of that summary and effec 
tual method of doing ourselves justice; 
which we cannot relinquish, till some sali 
factory substitute is found for it: but the 


“exercise of which, it must be admitted, may 


be liable to some abuse or irregularity. 
Now, on a fair perusal of the documedl 
I find nothing which proves any disp 
sition in the English ministry, to, shit 
the door against a consideration 0 

important question. The fact is, thi 
different modes of entering upon the sth 
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‘ct have been suggested, but there is one 
preliminary demand on the part of Ame- 
rica, Which it is absurd to suppose that we 
could comply with. We are by ancient 
ad unquestioned usage, and by the 
hw of nations, as they are now under- 
wood, in the possession of the right of 
arch. It has been, and is, of ancient 
ad uninterrupted usage. It is proposed 
by both parties that a discussion should be 
commenced as to the more unexception- 
able mode of exercising this right; but 
what does the American executive insist 
won? That we should first abandon it, 
snd trust for its restoration to the result of 
thenegociation. We are required to trust 
toanact to be hereafter passed by the Ame- 
rican legislature for the restoration of this 
right, or for the provision of an equivalent. 
(an any thing ‘be more manifestly absurd 
ad unjust? Is not the natural course not 
by the law of nations only, but by the rules 
ofcommon sense, that we should retain that 
which we rightfully possess until the equi- 
nlent for which it is to be exchanged 
ilall be fully discussed, and satisfactorily 
acertained? The hon. gentleman says, 
that it will cost us a war to maintain the 
posession of it, I wish to ask him what 
mrs would it not cost us to regain pos- 
wsion if it were once resigned? (Hear, 
hear!) Atleast, maintaining our right, we 
aesafe until force compel us to resign it. 
Tam sure that gentlemen, upon reflec- 
lon, must see, the proposed compromise is 
atleast attended with difficulties which, if 
wtabsolutely insuperable, are extremely 
iardto besurmounted. The appointment of 
ifibunal similar to a prize court, as sug- 
geted by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Baring) 
inthis debate, approaches nearest to my 
ileas of possibility ; but is this tikely to 
found practicable or palatable to Ame- 
naif the proposal of it should come from 
lis country? Were it suggested by 
dnetica, it might perhaps produce some 
imeficial result ; but if proposed by Great 
hittin, ould it not be repelled with in- 
ignation? Would America bear to see 

t citizens made subjects of judica- 
ite, like bales of contraband goods? 
Would she endure that a judge of our ap- 
Pintnent should settle the fate of her na- 
les, as we assign chattels to the right 
omer? Or would not such a proposal in- 
‘tad of tending to the settlement of differ- 
‘res, and the extinction of animosities, 

tmployed by the demagogues on the 
ther side of the Atlantic to inflame the 
piblic mind, to exasperate the jealousies 
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and hatreds of the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain, and to make all amicable arrange- 
ment utterly hopeless ? 

I have, however, as I have said, no 
objection, and the British government has 
not shewn any, throughout the corres- 
pondence now under our consideration, to 
any attempt to make the exercise of this 
right the subject of diplomatic arrange- 
ment, provided the principle of the right 
itself be unequivocally acknowledged ; 
provided the suspension, or tacit abandon- 
ment of it be not expected to precede the 
substitution, of some other effectual mode 
of securing the objects to which it applies ; 
and provided it be distinctly understood 
that, failing the attempt to effect that sub- 
stitution our right, and the practice of it 
are to continue not only unimpaired, but 
thenceforth unquestioned. The dispute 
relating to the impressment (as itis termed) 
or rather the recall of our own seamen, is 
not however as the hon. gentleman ad- 
mits, the only point to be adjusted, before 
we can return to a good understanding 
with the United States. The American 
government also requires the renunciation 
of the system and principle of what they 
call paper blockades ; that is to say, of the 
right which we claim and have exercised 
under the Orders in Council of 1807, and 
should, I trust exercise again, if again 
occasion arose for it, of retorting upon the . 
enemy any attempt which he may make 
to wound_us through the sides, or by the 
instrumentality of neutrals. With respect 
to blockades, the hon. gentleman has ap- 
pealed to my recollection, whether the 
blockade of 1806 did not stand on dif- 
ferent principles from those of 1807? The 
hon. gentleman is_ perfectly correct. 
The Order of 1806 established, or pro- 
fessed to establish, a blockade upon the 
old principles, by the application of a spe- 
cific and competent force to particular 
ports. In January 1807, an Order was 
issued professedly of a retaliatory cha- 
racter. The Order of 1806 merged in it. 
What had intervened between the Order 
of May 1806, and that of January 1807 ? 
The French Berlin Decree. In retaliation, 
and avowedly in retaliation for that De- 
cree, the Order of January 1807 was is- 
sued; doing away the strict legal blockade, 
and instituting what has been and may 
justly be described as a constructive 
blockade, not supported by an adequate 
specific force, but excluding neutrals from 
the coasting trade of the enemy by a pro- 
hibition retaliatory of that sweeping pro- 
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hibition of the Berlin Decree by which 
they were precluded from all trade with 
Great Britain. The Orders of November, 
1807, extended the operation of the Order 
of January : but did not vary its principle. 
Ihave no wish to revive the differences 
which the hon. gentleman and I have so 
often discussed upon that subject, but I am 
equally prepared to contend now, as four 
years ago, that though there was some 
difference in degree between the Orders 
of November and that of January 1807, 
there was no difference in the principle; 
and certainly the hon, gentleman must 
own that the Americans have made no 
such distinction in their remonstrances. 

The Orders in Council however both of 
January and November were abandoned : 
wisely or not, there is now no advantage 
in enquiring ;—with little chance of satisty- 
ing America, as I thought at the time, and 
as must now be manifest to all mankind: 
and for this plain reason that the Ame- 
rican government was not to be satisfied. 
They had an itch for war with this coun- 
try, and they were determined to have it. 
Alihough therefore these are the only two 
points on which any practical discussion 
is pending, I cannot agree that they only 
entered the minds of the American exe- 
cutive when they declared war (for be it 
always remembered, that the war origi- 
nated in their Declaration.) The spirit of 
animosity to this country indeed was not 
confined to the persons forming the cabi- 
net of the United States ; the Ball of bit- 
terness not only overflowed in Washing- 
ton, but at the very court of London. The 
notes of the republican Chargé d‘Affaires, 
Mr. Russell, contain abundant evidence not 
only of the predetermination to war, but 
of the real motives of that policy. In the 
month of August, he, with warning yoice, 
pointed out to ministers the consequences 
of hostility ; he told them “ if concessions 
are not speedily made, the passions of the 
inhabitants of the United States will be 
roused, and conquests may be gained on 
terms that forbid restoration.” When 
this sentence was penned, had not Mr. 
Russell Canada before his eyes? Was he 
Not in the transport of his visions of success 
betraying incautiously the secrets of his 
employers, which were not to,be divulged 
till the promulgation of the Declaration ? 
{Hear! hear! hear!) Low as he was in 
the rank of diplomacy, he was intrusted 
with this grand and favourite design ; 
and itis impossible for any man not to 
see from the commencement to the termi- 
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nation of all the proceedings of the Qs 
vernment of the United States an eager de. 
sire to gain possession of our North Ame- 
rican territories: a plan long cherished, and 
not wholly, I fear, repugnant to the senti- 
ments even of that party in the United 
States whom it is usual to designate as our 
friends. Even when their whole military 
establishment was 1,000 men, the Ame- 
rican government and its partizans loudly 
proclaimed their sanguine hopes of victory 
in an expedition against British America, 
and delighted their fancies by imaginary 
conquests. I say, that even those who are 
called our friends in the United States are 
not averse from this enterprize, and would 
be won by the acquisition of Canada to 
the support and approbation of the war, 
But I use the expression “ friends of this 
country’—as I do that of friends of 
France,—not as implying on the one handa 
British influence, nor on the other hand 
imputing an actual conscious subserviency 
to Buonaparté : (though it must be owned 
that for the latter imputation there are 
appearances of but too probable grounds:) 
but simply as designating the two parties 
in the United States who respectively 
think the interests of their country best 
consulted, the one by a British, the other 
by a French connection. 

And here I must confess that the cen- 
sure of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit- 
bread) upon that part of the noble lord’s 
{lord Castlereagh’s) speech which re- 
terred to the period chosen by the Ame- 
rican government for declaring war, ap- 
pears to me exceedingly ill-founded. The 
noble lord’s remarks upon that subject 
did not appear to me unjust or unneces- 
sary. Looking at the present state of the 
world, who shall say what America might 
not have achieved? 
the contest, and involving herself in the 
complicated relations of European po- 
litics; (for I have never wished to see 
America involved in the war,) but merely 
by abstaining from the course which she 
has. unfortunately taken, by refusing to 
administer to the passions, to flatter the 
hatred of the tyrant, to afford him that 
new hope of victory, and that consolation 
in defeat, which he boasts of deriving, 
from the diversion of our means, al 
the distraction of our efforts by the Ame 
can war? [Hear, hear!]—What assist 
ance might she not have rendered to 
the late glorious struggle in the north, 
not by active concert, but merely i 
forbearing to aid Buonaparté’s arms by 
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arly occupying ours? Who would 
have expected to have seen this favourite 
child of freedom leagued with the oppressor 
of the world ?—[ Hear, hear, hear ! }—She 
who, twenty years ago, shed her blood for 
independence—she that, ever since that 
time, has boasted of the superiority of her 
citizens above all the nations of the 
globe—she that, watched over in her in- 
fancy by Great Britain, with parental ten- 
derness and anxiety, nursed in the very 
lap of liberty, and educated in the school 
of republicanism, is now seen truckling to 
France, and condescending to become the 
tool of an ambition which threatens to lay 
prostrate at its feet the independence of 
every government, and of every people ! 
Isthis‘the same nation that we once re- 
member to have heard shouting for eman- 
cipation? Is this the people that was to 
set an example of magnanimity to the 
world? Ican scarcely believe it: J would 
willingly persuade myself that I am de- 
ceived ; but facts cannot be discredited, 
and I behold the free republic of America 
lending her aid to crush those principles 
towhich she owes her own existence, and 
tosupport the most desolating tyranny that 
ever afflicted the race of man.—{ Hear, 
hear!j—It is impossible not to lament 
the loss to such a nation, of such an op- 
portunity, which no combination of cir- 
cumstances can ever restore. I do not say, 
that America should have been induced to 
asist us against France. I would not have 
aked her to risk her tender and uncon- 
firmed existence in a war, and to endure 
allthe dangers or to incur all the expences 
that must have ensued from her taking 
pat in such an enterprize. She might 
hve maintained a just and noble neutra- 
lity. But were it put to me indeed as 
matter of opinion,—supposing (what I 
donot suppose) that she could not avoid 
deciding one way or other, and that the 
tsk of war on one side must be run,— 
which would best become her history, 
her character, and her constitution, to 
wite with England or to league with 
Frnce;—I should not bave hesitated in my 
ietermination. There was a time when I 
hoped that her choice, under such an al- 
native, would have required little delibe- 
tion; but though I should have applaud - 
tlher option in such a case, I would not 
hve forced nor even have solicited. it. 
She was welcome to be neuter, could she 
but have persuaded herself to be impartial. 

There is still something imposing in the 
tame of a republic. The veneration for 
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that form of government is, even in this 
monarchical country, interwoven with our 
earliest impressions of honour, of liberty, 
and of virtue. But, I fear, that in the 
republic of America we look for the rea- 
lization of cur visions of republican 
virtue in vain. The sacred love of free- 
dom, displayed in the annals of Greece and 
Rome, “ made ambition virtue,” and con- 
secrated even the weapons of the con- 
queror. The modern republics of Europe 
polished mankind by their industry, and 
their arts. But 1 am afraid that neither the 
hardy valour, the ardent patriotism, and the 
lofty magnanimity of ancient Greece and 
Rome, nor the gentle manners and artificial 
refinements of Genoa or Florence, are to be 
traced in the hard features of transatlantic 
democracy. (Hear, hear, hear!) Would it 
were otherwise. The heartless and selfish 
policy pursued by America will lead her 
far astray from her realinterest. The first 
consequence of it will be, the loss of much 
internal prosperity, and 1 am much de- 
ceived if she will compensate this loss by 
the acquisition of much military glory. 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) de- 
scribes 1,000 soldiers, four or five frigates, 
to guard an extent of coast of 1,500 miles, 
and a revenue of only two millions and a 
half of dollars, I think, or thereabouts, as 
the means, physical and pecuniary, of 
which the United States were in posses- 
sion, when they declared war against this 
couniry. © Undoubtedly no man could 
hear the statement without exclaiming, 
« And could a nation so circumstanced 
venture upon a war with the mighty em- 
pire of Great Britain, with the most distant 
prospect of success??? Unluckily it did. 
The unwelcome truth cannot be concealed. 
Two out of these four or five frigates have 
captured two frigates from the Britishnavy. 
J advert with unwillingness to this part of 
the subject, because, in my opinion (an 
opinion before expressed and still retained) 
vigorous measures becoming this great 
nation might have averted disasters which 
may have the effect of prolonging hosti- 
lities. It is no answer to say, that our 
navy is immense, but that it is proportion- 
ably extended on the different stations, 
I complain. not of the naval department, 
but of the policy which controuled its 
operations, I complain that the arm 
which should have launched the thunder- 
bolt, was occupied in guiding the pen: 
that admiral Warren was busied io nego? 
ciating, when he ought to have been sink- 
ing, burning, and destroying. Admiral 

(2 T) 
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Warren sails from this country in the 
middle of August, and on the 27th of Sep- 
tember he reaches Hallifax with his 
squadron, where he employs himself in 
writing dispatches to the American go- 
vernment ; while commodore Rogers, on 
the 10th of October, sails unmolested 
from. Boston. But we waited, it seems, 
to be quite sure that we were ac- 
tually at war? Granted, for argument’s 
sake (for no other purpose could I con- 
sent to grant it) that in the first instance 
there might be not full conviction of 
the certainty of war; but even after the 
American Declaration was received in the 
end of July, no hostile measure was resort- 
ed to by this country till the 14th of Octo- 
ber, when letters of marque were issued, 
upon the receipt here of the intelligence 
(and as might be not unfairly suspected, in 
consequence of that intelligence) that the 
Guerriere frigate had been captured by 
the Americans.—W hat is the next advance 
towards actual war? The blockade of the 
Chesapeake, and the Order in Council an- 
nouncing that blockade was issued; when ? 
—the day after the arrival of the intelli- 
gence that the Macedonian, another of 
our frigates, had fallen into the power of the 
republic. The loss of these two fine ships 
of war, produced a sensation in the coun- 
try scarcely to be equalled by the most 
violent convulsion of nature. I do not at- 
tribute the slightest blame to our gallant 
sailors; they always do their duty ;_ but 
neither can I agree with those who com- 
plain of the shock of consternation through- 
out Great Britain, as having been greater 
than the occasion justified ; who would 
represent the loss as insignificant, and the 
feelings of shame and indignation occa- 
sioned by it as exaggerated and extrava- 
gant, That indignation was a wholesome 
feeling. which ought to be cherished and 
‘maintained. It cannot be too deeply felt 
that the sacred spell of the invincibility of 
the British navy was broken by those un- 
fortunate captures: and however speedily 
we must all wish the war to terminate, I 
hope I shall not be considered as sanguin- 
ary and unfeeling when I express my 
devout wish that it may not be conclud- 
ed before we have re-established the 
character of our -naval superiority, and 
smothered in victories the disasters which 
we have now to lament, and to which we 
are so little habituated. 

Sir, I entered on these points reluctantly 
on the present occasion. Other occasions 
will afise for their discussion. I hasten 
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to quit them, But having been expressly 
called upon to declare if I retained the 
sentiments which I before expressed upon 
the conduct of the war, I felt bound 
in fairness not to decline the avowal 
that my opinion not only remains up. 
altered, but has received additional 
confirmation from subsequent — events, 
If it be true (as I believe it to be) in ge. 
neral that indecision and delay are the pa. 
rents of failure; that they take every 
possible chance of detriment to the cause 
in which they are employed, and afford 
every advantage and encouragement 
to the adversary ; it was peculiarly true 
in the present instance, that prompti- 
tude and vigour afforded at once the surest 
pledge of success in the war, and the onl 
Tf, while 
the elections were pending the result of 
which was to place Mr. Madison, the arch. 
enemy of this country, in the president’s 
chair, a decisive blow had been struck by 
this country, the tide of popular opinion in 
America might have been turned, and the 
consequences of a long and ruinous war 
might have been avoided. I lament for 
the general happiness of mankind that no 
such vigorous exertion was attempted, and 
though I am not disposed to unnecessary 
cruelties,nos would countenance the wanton 
effusion of human blood, yet I cannot help 
thinking thatif some signal act of vengeance 
had been inflicted on any part of the United 
States, exposed to maritime attack, but par- 
ticularly on any portion of their territory 
where there prevailed the greatest attach- 
ment to the interests of France, it would 
have at least been a useful warning, and 
might have prevented the continuance of 
the contest, if they had not prevented its 
commencement. I protest against the 
doctrine of half-measures, and forbearance 
in war: for where vigour has a tendency 
to decide the contest, hesitation is cruelty. 
But with those topics I have done. 

Whatever may be the result of the con- 
test, after the declaration issued by the 
United States, this country will stand right 
in the eyes of the world and of posterity. 
Nay, it is not paradoxical to say that we 
shall stand right, at no distant time, in the 
eyes even of our enemies in the United 
States; for by a singular anomaly, upo! 
the issue of this struggle in which Ame- 
rica is attempting to cripple our resources, 
depends not only the independence of 
Europe, but perhaps ultimately, the free- 
dotn of America herself. 
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Mr. Croker said, the right hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, had expressed deep 
regret at the neglect of the government, 
jn not inflicting a terrible chastisement 
upon their American foes, immediately 
following the commencement of hostilities. 
Afew plain facts which he would submit 
tothe House might help the right hon. 
gentleman to understand the naval opera- 
tions of Britain on the American coast 
more distinctly, and show him that his 
statement had partly proceeded from im- 
perfect information. As soon as the dis- 
cussions in America began to take a serious 
turn, which he conceived happened during 
the month of May last, the British go- 
vernment sent orders to their naval of- 
ficers, not couched in doubtful terms, but 
inthe plain good old English style, that 
as the American government had assumed 
amenacing attitude, they should put in 
force their standing orders to sink, burn, 
and destroy their enemy’s ships. These 
orders had been issued on the 9th of May 
lat. ‘They had never been revoked, but 
had been in force, were in force, and were 
acted upon as they had been given, with- 
out any drag-chain upon them. On the 
very day that the Americans had declared 
war against Great Britain, commodore 
Rodgers put to sea, although it was sup- 
posed he had not received any instructions 
fom his government to that effect. Ina 


‘few days a British squadron was sent in 


pursuit of commodore Rodgers and his 
fleet, at an earlier time than could have 
ben expected. The British admiral 
wsely thought that some blow was 
timed at the commerce of this country ; 
he therefore went to protect the West In- 
tia fleet. It proved that he was right in 
bis supposition, for while protecting the 
West India fleet, he fell in with com- 
modore Rodgers, gave him  chace, 
ad immediately bore down to give him 
tattle, and had he thought proper to stand 
in engagement, the war would have com- 
menced with one of those brilliant achieve- 
ments which the right hon. gentleman had 
strongly recommended ; but very un- 
lckily he made his escape. The Guer- 
nete had gone to sea in company with 
the Africa, 74, from which ship she was 
eparated in a gale of wind; immediately 
after which she fell in with the American 
frigate of superior size, by whom she was 
most unfortunately taken.—When the 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) had 
aid, that admiral Warren had remained in 
Halifax, he was right, for although all the 
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ships, even the admiral’s flag ship, had 
been sent to sea, that officer was himself 
detained by urgent business relative to 
negociations with tiie American govern- 
ment. His own knowledge was so limited 
that he was not competent to judge whe- 
ther the arrangements which had been 
made by sir John Warren were or were 
not judicious; but from the high character 
of that officer, he was inclined to think 
that they were most judicious. It was 
certain that the officer had a sufficient 
force at his disposal ; and he trusted that 
the details of the service would shew that 
the force had been properly disposed. 
When sir John Warren, he repeated, went 
to the American station, having arrange- 
ments to make concerning the province 
of Canada and other objects, he remained 
for some time, it was true, in harbour at 
Halifax. But did his ships remain there ? 
No; not even his flag-ship, as he hoisted 
his flag in some small ship in the harbour. 
He had no mitigatory orders, and whether 
or no the disposition he made of his force 
was, as he (Mr. C.) supposed it was, good, 
the government could incur neither merit 
nor blame on account of it. An hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Baring) had 
said that Chesapeake, Delaware, Boston, 
and New York, should have been block- 
aded. This, with regard to the two first of 
these harbours, was certainly practicable. 
But in the case of the two last it was not 
possible, in the opinion not only of British 
officers, but also of Commodore Rodgers, 
Captains Hull, Bainbridge, and other 
American seamen. Commodore Rodgers 
shewed this, as he had constantly endea- 
voured, with great risk, to get out of the 
Chesapeake, and to get into either of the 
two other ports. The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that the moment the news 
arrived of the loss of the Macedonian, the 
Chesapeake was shut up by a paper 
blockade. The right hon. gentleman had 
forgot that the same wind which brought 
intelligence of the loss of the Macedonian, 
also conveyed this news, that the Chesa- 
peake was blockaded; and the very same 
post which brought that news, also men- 
tioned an unpleasant report of the loss of 
the Poictiers, which ship had been two 
months blockading that harbour. The 
reason why this blockade had not been 
notified was in order to avoid the charge 
of a paper blockade. The whole question 
had latterly turned upon the right of im- 
pressment ; and on this subject the hon. 
gentleman opposite had taken up the opi- 
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nion of Mr. Monroe, and quoted his ex- 
pression, which was, that “ we naturalized 
foreign seamen into our service analo- 
gously to the manner in which the Ame- 
ricans naturalized our seamen into theirs.” 
It was needless for him to say any thing 
in refutation of that opinion, or of the ar- 
gument founded by the hon. gentleman 
upon the statute of Anne, that two years 
service of foreign seamen in our ships 
gave them similar privileges, as the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) had com- 
pletely proved that there was no analogy 
between the cases of the two countries. 
All that-he should add to the matter so 
eloquently expounded by the right hon. 
gentleman would be as to the practice of 
the Admiralty. In his own professional 
duty, he had every day occasion to dis- 
charge foreigners who had been two years 
in the British navy; {and although they 
were discharged as foreigners, yet at 
that very moment, if they applied to the 
Admiralty, to assist them in recovering 
payment of any debts, their names ‘were 
given in to the attorney as_ British 
subjects. Mr. Monroe had said, that 
there was no regulation in Great Britain 
for preventing the impressing of foreigners. 
This was a gross mistake; for there was 
such a regulation. There did exist regu- 
lations againstimpressing foreigners, and in 
case of a foreigner’s entering into the-navy, 
though the Admiralty would not grant his 


discharge at hisown request, yet they never. 


refused it to the consul of his nation, as 
they considered that his allegiance, which 
was due to his country, could not be 
avoided by any act of his own, It often 
happened, as he had said, that to these sea- 
men sums of money were due for pay or 
prize, which they had made over to crimps 
or Jews; and the Admiralty desired their 
solicitor to sue these persons for that 
money as due to a British subject, by the 
same stroke of the pen with which they 
restored them to their native country’s 
service. They were, in fact, considered 
as having two countries,—the voluntary 
service of the one being looked upon as 
unable to debar the natural allegiance to 
the other. And yet Mr. Monroe asserted 
that we impressed American seamen and 
kept them! Whereas, an American cer- 
tificate of citizenship had, in spite of all 
the abuses which were known to be prac- 
tised upon such documents, been always 
respected by the Admiralty. As to the 
frauds which were committed in the forg- 
ing of certificates, the noble lord had men- 
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tioned one instance, and the hon. gentle. 
man opposite had asked for mote. It 
was needless to multiply instances, ag 
the matter was so notorious. It wag 
carried on in Philadelphia to a great 
extent. This abuse was recognized 
by the American government, for al. 
though there was such damning proof 
against them, they still persisted. Not 
long since, a certificate had been pre- 
sented by a mulatto, in which he was des. 
cribed as a person of fair complexion with 
light eyes. In another case, a certificate 
was presented at the Admiralty, only five 
days after the date on which it was pur. 
ported to have been signed at New York 
and backed by the American consul at this 
port, Mr. Beazley. This was not an abuse 
of petty clerks ; it was, he repeated, an act 
recognised by the American government. 
He mentioned that it had been proved 
that an Ameriean consul at London, of 
the name of Lyman, had sold a certificate 
to a man fora guinea, and had told him he 
could give as good a protection as any 
in England for thatsum. When this was 
known at the Admiralty, a letter was 
written to Mr. Lyman, saying that no 
more of his certificates would be received. 
To this letter Mr. Lyman sent an angry 
reply, in which he expressed his con- 
fidence that he would meet with the sup- 
port of the American government; but 
he (Mr. Croker) had never heard whe- 
ther Mr. Lyman had carried his represen- 
tation to the foot of the presidential throne, 
The hon. gentleman then went on to ex- 
plain the circumstances which led to the 
letter from Mr. Monroe to Mr. Foster on 
the 8th of June last, on the subject of the 
Americans enticing British seamen into 
their service. These circumstances were 
as follows:—A cartel (the Gleaner) was 
sent fom England with conciliatory pro 
positions to the American government. 
The officer who commanded this vessel 
was ordered not to allow any of the sea- 
men to land; notwithstanding which the 
Americans enticed so many of the English 
sailors to enter their service, that there was 
a danger of the vessel not being able to 
return with dispatches, for want of a suffi- 
cient number of men to navigate her. Mr. 
Foster having written to the American g0- 
vernment, and having stated on evidence 
that 28 of these English sailors were 00 
board the American frigate Constitution, 
Mr. Monroe replied to his letter, am 
stated, that the fact of these seamen being 
on board the American frigate could not 
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a more loyal class of subjects, but for the 


(Mr. Foster) had given ; and this because | purpose of information. 


it was against the laws of the United 
States to admit English seamen on board 
ofan American ship; that these seamen 
might probably have become American 
citizens, in which case no difference was 
admitted between citizens by birth and 
citizens by naturalization. This was a 
case of such enormity, and the nature of 
the American doctrines were so fully 
shewn, that it was needless for him to offer 
any comments upon it. He had risen to 
say, that there had been no order from the 
British government to confine the opera- 
tions of their fleets) Thank God! that 
House was about to join unanimously on 
that night in a measure which would do 
much toteach the Americans alesson which 
would probably induce them to bring the 
war to a speedy termination. Their una- 
nimity on that occasion, would show to 
France and to America, that they had no- 
thing to hope from divisions in the British 
councils, It was far from his desire to 
intrude on the time of the House, or to 
say any thing that could prevent the ques- 
tion being carried unanimously, for it 
would do more than any thing that bad 
occurred, to shew the Americans, that 
when our vital interests were threatened, 
they would go hand in hand to defend 
them, however they might differ in their 
political opinions. 

After a few words from Mr, Rose junior 
ad Mr. W. Smith, 

Lord Castlereagh briefly replied, and 
ated, that letters of marque had been is- 
wed in consequence of the failure of the 
atempt to conclude an armistice by ad- 
niral Sawyer and sir G. Prevost. 

The question was then put and carried 
Nem, CON. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 19. 


Roman Cartnonics.] Lord Kenyon 
noved for a Return of those Roman Ca- 
ltolics who, during the last ten years, had 
tken the Oaths, and subscribed the De- 
taration prescribed by the 31st Geo. 3. 
tis lordship observed, that the Catholics 
tying stated as a reason why further in- 
lgences should be granted to them, 
tir having numerously taken the Oaths 
ind subscribed the Declaration, he wished 
"ascertain the number who had so done, 
it with any disposition to question their 
ayalty, believing that his Majesty had not 








Lord Holland suggested the propriety of 
extending the motion to Ireland, with re- 
spect to the oaths taken under the 33d 
Geo, 3. He wished to know also whether 
the object of the noble lord’s motion was 
a return of those who had taken the oaths 
with a view to a qualification, or those who 
had voluntarily taken them? 

Lord Kenyon had no objection to the 
motion suggested respecting Ireland. His 
present object was a return of those who 
had spontaneously taken the oaths. 

The Earl of Radnor observed, that the 
returns were made to the privy council, 
and suggested therefore an alteration in 
the motion. 

Lord Redesdale read the clause in the 
Act by which the returns were to be 
made to the privy council previous to 
the 25th of December in each year, and 
observed that chiefly those Catholics 
took the oaths who possessed property, or 
who, for other purposes, sought the quali- 
fication which the taking the oaths con- 
ferred. 

The motion was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 19. 


Petition oF WinE Mercuants, Cor- 
RESPONDENTS OF THE Royat WinE Com- 
PANY OF Oporto.] A Petition of several 
wine merchants in- Great Britain, corre- 
spondents of the Royal Wine Company of 
Oporto, was presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That a Petition was presented at the 
close of the last session of parliament to the 
House, by certain persons calling them- 
selves ‘late members of the factory at 
Oporto,”’ the intent of which Petition was 
to obtain the abolition of the Royal Wine 
Company’s charter, through the interfe- 
rence of the House, under the pretence 
that. the said Company was an establish, 
ment whose tendency and intention was, 
“the exclusion of his Majesty’s subjects 
from the traffic in the wines of Portugal,” 
and that in consequence of this Petition an 
application has been sent out from the 
British government to the Portuguese go- 
vernment at Rio Janeiro and Lisbon, for 
the relieving the British traders m Portugal 
from the operation of all the privileges of 
the Royal Wine Company, that are in; 
compatible with the free and unrestricted 


trade and commerce carried on by British 
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Subjects in the kingdom of Portugal, in; 


conformity with the stipulations of the 
25th article of the said treaty; and that 
the petitioners have every reason to fear, 
that if this application is deemed, in the 
present situation of the two countries, to be 
equivalent to a demand of the abolition of 
the Company’s charter, or of any regula- 
tions which would render it nugatory, and 
is acted upon in that view, under an idea 
that the subject has been fully investigated 
in this country, that the immediate conse- 
quence will be, the inundating of Great 
Britain with artificial compositions under 
the denomination of red port, and to ma- 
terially injure the commerce, navigation, 
and revenue, of both countries; and that, 
to enforce their request, the said Petition 
appeared to contain an opinion of the lords 
of the Board of Trade in their favour; but 
that, on the petitioners applying to the 
said board for the grounds on which such 
opinion had been given, the petitioners 
were informed that the opinion alluded to 
was given about fifty years ago, and that 
there was not any documents to shew the 
grounds of it, or upon what investigation 
it had been founded ; from this answer, 
as also from other documents, the peti- 
tioners have reason to believe that this 
opinion of the lords of trade was the result 
of ex parte statements, given at the first es- 
tablishment of the Company, and before 
its beneficial effects could be felt; and 
that if this evidence could be produced, it 
would be found to be the result of disap- 
pointed interests and unfounded fears, and 
not of an investigation of facts, as the pe- 
titioners are unable to ascertain that either 
the Company, or any of its correspondents, 
were ever called upon to answer any state- 
ment against them before such answer was 
given; and that notwithstanding the heavy 
complaints made by those petitioners of 
the grievances and annoyances to which 
they are subject, and in language which 
would lead the House to suppose that they 
had lately arisen, and had annihilated the 
British wine trade in Portugal, it is a cer- 
tain fact, that no new restraints have been 
adopted or acted upon, and those which 
are the subject of complaint were estab- 
lished to prevent British merchants at 
Oporto from purchasing such wines as 
were, before 1756, used to adulterate port 
wine to’such a deterioration of its quality, 
as caused it to be pronounced in England, 
by the physicians, injurious to health ; and 
the petitioners are able to prove that the 
Company was established, and the re- 
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straints enforced, solely for the purpose 
of preventing the ruin of the trade by the 
adulteration of the wines ; and that the pe- 
titioners observe, that it is stated that the 
average importation, for a series of former 
years, paying duty, has been 50,000 pipes; 
the petitioners, on the contrary, are satis. 
fied that it will appear that the largest 
series of importations, and those owing to 
peculiar circumstances, was from 1797 to 
1806, when the annual importation, for 
ten yéars, was only 47,152, and even from 
this should be deducted the average an. 
nual exportation of 2,208 pipes, which 
leaves but 44,944 for duty on consumption, 
and even that this amount is far greater 
than has ever been annually consumed in 
Great Britain; and that the importatien 
of 18,378 pipes only, in 1811, was not 
owing to the prices of the wines being in- 
creased by the monopoly of the Wine 
Company, and to the petitioners not being 
able to prevent it, in consequence of their 
having been driven from Oporto, but 
arose from the large demands for wine for 
the consumption of the army in Portugal, 
and more particularly from the large sur- 
plus stock of wine in the bonds of.Great 
Britain, from the excess of importation 
over consumption in the above ten years, 
and that therefore the revenue has not 
been injured by the smallness of this im- 
portation, there being at the end of the 
year 1812, after a still smaller importa- 
tion, about 50,000 pipes in the bonds ready 
to pay duty, if there was a necessity from 
consumption to take it out; and that the 
petitioners have reason, from evidence, 
to believe, that if the charter of the royal 
Wine Company be taken away, the greater 
part of the wines from Oporto would be 
mixed with thin acid wines, which-would 
afterwards be brought by brandy, elder- 
berry juice, and other intoxicating ingre- 
dients, to an artificial strength and colour, 
such having been the practice before the 
establishment of the Company, and such 
practice having, as the petitioners have 
before stated, decreased its sales; and that 
the Royal- Wine Company was first esta- 
blished in 1756, for twenty years, and has 
had its charter twice renewed in conse 
quence of the benefits it has produced; 
that in 1747, ten years before the esta- 
blishment of the Company, 19,420 pipes 
only were exported from Oporto; in 1754 
this quantity decreased to 13,820; i 
1755 it further decreased to 12,869 pipes) 
and in 1756, the year the Company was 
first established, it was reduced to 12,111 
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ipes; but that, in the year 1757, imme- 
diately after the establishment of the Com- 
pany, it increased to 12,488 pipes, and 
has ever since continued gradually to in- 
crease; so that, though in the ten years 
prior to the Company’s charter there was 
exported from Oporto only 166,609 pipes 
of port, yet, in the first ten years after 
their charter, there was exported from 
Oporto 166,130, in the second 214,601, in 
the third 244,744; in the fourth 432,340, 
in the fifth 471,500; and that the British 
merchants and the British shipping re- 
ceive the benefits of this importation, the 
Royal Wine Company never having ex- 
ported to Great Britain more than 5,000 
pipes in any one year prior to the invasion 
of Portugal ; and the excess of exportations 
by the Company, since that period, has 
been to serve some of those who now pe- 
tition for the abolition of the Company, 
without whose assistance they could not | 
have kept their trade together; and that | 
the petitioners are satisfied that they are 
able to prove, upon any candid enquiry 
into facts, that the Royal Wine Company’s 
charter is not productive of any restriction 
or hindrance to the free commerce of Bri- 
tish merchants, but that, on the contrary, 
the existence of the Company and its con- 
troul over the making of the wines, and all 
their regulations as heretofore and at pre- 
ent enforced, is essential to the protection 
of the trade itself; and that the peti- 
tioners have no wish to support any mono- 
poly or privileges injurious to the British 
merchant, and are wholly ignorant that 
ay such exist; they have in vain endea- 
voured to ascertain upon what facts those 
vho complain, in this country, assert that 
any restrictions which have been establish- | 
td by the Company have proved injurious 
‘the merchant or the wine trade in ge- 
eral, or what particular privileges of the } 
Company are objected to, as those who | 
wmplain have not stated them here or in 
Portugal; that no specific charges are 
preferred which can be met either by ar- 
gunent or proof, and merely general as- 
tttions of monopoly and_ restrictions ; 
ind that the petitioners are most anxious 
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praying the House to take the premises 
into their consideration, and to grant such 
relief to the petitioners as to the House 
may seem meet; and that the petitioners 
may, in case the same should become ne- 
cessary, or be deemed fit by the House, 
be heard by themselves or their counsel, 
agents, and witnesses, in proof of the 
allegations submitted by them to the 
House.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PETITION RESPECTING THE East Inpra 
Company, FROM THE SoctgTy 1N Scor- 
LAND FOR PROPAGATING CuRisT1AN Know- 
LEDGE.] Mr. Wilberforce presented a 
Petition from the Society in Scotland for 
propagating Christian knowledge ; setting 
forth, ~ 

« That the society was incorporated in 
the year 1709, by a charter from her ma- 
jesty queen Anne, for the farther promo- 
ting of Christian knowledge and increase 
of piety and virtue within Scotland, espe- 
cially in the Highlands, Islands, and re- 
mote conners thereof, and for propagating 
the same in Popish and infidel parts of the 
world ; and that since that time, in conse- 
quence of the donations and bequests of 
pious and benevolent persons, the funds of 
the society have increased to a considera- 
ble amount, and have been faithfully ap- 
plied to the purposes of the charter, agree- 
ably to the will of the donors; and that 
the labours of the society, by means of 
their teachers, catechists, and missionaries, 
have, it is well known, been attended 
with great success in the education of 
youth, in furthering the interests of religion 
and virtue, and in diffusing, both in Scot- 
land and America, the blessings of civili- 
zation and industry, subordination to law- 
ful authority, and attachment to the con- 
stitution and government of the British 
empire; and that it appears to the peti- 
tioners, that the exertions of the society 
can no where be employed more agreeabl 
to the object of the royal charter, or wit 
greater prospect of success, than in those 
territories and provinces in India which 
now form apart of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions ; and that, while the natives of those 
countries have long been and still continue 
in a state of deplorable ignorance, and ad- 
dicted to various idolatrous and supersti- 
tious usages of the most degrading and 
horrible description, many of our own 
countrymen, members of the church of 
Scotland, employed in the different civil 
and military departments in India, are 
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precluded from enjoying the ordinances of 
Christianity agreeably to the forms of the 
Church to which they are attached; and 
that, while the situation of India, destitute 
of the means of religious instruction, has 
long ptesented the most urgent claims to 
the humanity of Britons and of Christians, 
the restrictions to which the intercourse 
with those countries has hitherto been 
subjected, have prevented attempts for af- 
fording them the relief which the exigen- 
cies of their situation so imperiously re- 
quired; and praying the House to take 
into consideration the facts which have 
been stated in this Petition, and to provide, 
in any Bill that may be passed for re- 
newing the East India Company’s char- 
ter, that it shall be lawful for the peti- 
tioners to impart the benefits of Chris- 
tianity to the natives of India, and to af- 
ford the advantages of religious worship 
and instruction to our countryinen mem- 
bers of the church of Scotland, who may 
reside in that part of the British empire, 
subject always to such salutary regulations 
as parliament in its wisdom shall judge it 
necessary to establish.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions against the Claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics were presented from the 
inhabitants of the county of Sligo, the arch- 
deacon and clergy of Bedford, and from 
the bailiffs, burgesses and other inhabi- 
tants of Carnarvon. A Petition in favour 
of the Claims of the Roman Catholics was 
presented from the mayor, recorder and 
inhabitants of Wallingford. 


Apmiratty Recristrar’s Birt.) Mr. 
Henry Martin rose, pursuant to notice, to 
miove for leave to bring in a Bill relative 
to the office of the Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty. In the brief observations which 
he intended to make, it would be sufficient 
to obsetve, that a great part of the pro- 
ceeds arose from the money of suitors in 
the Admiralty Court. It was not the in- 
tention of the Bill to interfere with the 
legitimate fees ofthe office. It appeared 
from documents on their table, that the 
average annual sum which was solely em- 
ployed’ for the benefit of the noble lord 
(Arden) who now held the situation of 
Registrar, was 200,000/. and for which 
no security was taken. It had been con- 
cedéd last session, by a late right hon. 
gehtleman, who was certainly interested in 
the profits of the office, for the rever- 
sion of it was vested in him, he meant Mr. 
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Perceval, that the situation required to be 
regulated, and indeed he proposed to re. 
gulate it much more extensively than it 
was the object of the present Bill to do, 
which merely went to assimilate the prac. 
tice of the court of Admiralty in securing 
suitors’ money, to the practice of the high 
court of Chancery. The hon. and learned 
member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to regulate the office of 
Registrar of the High Court of Admiralty 
and the Court of Appeals for Prizes. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he certainly 
should not oppose the Bill in that stage of 
it, but that if it should prove to be a simi- 
lar one to that brought in last session, he 
should feel himself compelled to oppose it 
in every part of its progress.—Leave was 
then given to bring in the Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 22. 

PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman Catuotics.] The bishop of 
Chester presented a Petition from the in- 
habitants of Chester against the Catholic 
Claims.—Lord Kenyon presented a Peti- 
tion to the same effect from the gentry, 
clergy, freeholders, and other inhabitants 
of the county of Denbigh, which his lord- 
ship stated was agreed to at a county 
meeting, with only one dissentient voice, 
that of a person who read a letter from an 
hon. baronet, the member for the county, 
whose opinions were hostile to the object 
of the Petition. His lordship also pre- 
sented a similar Petition from the county 
of Merioneth.—Viscount Bulkeley pre- 
sented a similar Petition from the county 
of Carnarvon. Ordered to lie on the table; 
as were also a Petition from Worcester, 
presented by the earl of Coventry, anda 
Petition from the inhabitants of Exeter, 
also against the Catholic Claims, presented 
by lord Rolle.—The earl of Radnor pre- 
sented two Petitions to the same effect, 
one from the corporation and the other from 
the inhabitants of Salisbury.—The noble 
earl then presented another Petition to the 
same effect, from Wallingford, which his 
lordship stated to be signed by four out of 
six aldermen, 13 out of 18 assistants, the 
clergy of the three parishes, the ministers 
of three dissenting congregations, all the 
traders of the town, and.a majority of the 
voters.—Lord Holiand presented a Peti- 
tion from Wallingford in favour of the 
Catholic Claims, which his lordship stated 
to be signed by the mayor, the recorder, 
and several respectable persons. 
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Lord Sheffield presented a Petition from 
the inhabitants of Lewes and its neighbour- 
hood, which his lordship stated to be sign- 
ed by upwards of 4,000 persons, including 
many dissenters. 

The Duke of Norfolk wished to know 
what means had been employed to obtain 
the signatures, no public meeting having 
been held ? 

Lord Sheffield said, he had the Petition 
from lord Chichester, who was unable to 
attend, and who had stated to him, the 
facts which he had now mentioned. 

The Marquis of Headfort presented a 
Petition from the Protestants of the county 
of Meath against the Catholic Claims, stat. 
ing, that he dissented from the prayer of 
the Petition. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne stated, that 
a Petition would, he understood, shortly 
arrive, signed by a majority of the pro- 
perty and respectability of the county of 
Meath, in favour of the Catholic Claims. 

The Earl of Kingston presented a Peti- 
tion fram the Protestants of the county of 
Sligo against the Catholic Claims. His 


lordship took the opportunity of stating, 
thnt he had previously voted for going 
into a committee on the Catholic Claims, 
but the recent conduct of the Catholics, in 
openly avowing that they would consent 


to no securities, had rendered him hostile 
to their Claims. His lordship then read 
part of one of the Resolutions of the Ca- 
tholic meeting at Kilkenny, in order to 
prove the determination they had express- 
ed, not to consent to any arrangement for 
securities to the Protestant establish- 
ment, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne deprecated 
the idea of treating with the Catholics as 
with an independent power. It was for 
the legislature to consider their claims, 
and make such enactments as to its wisdom 
should seem meet, and it was for the Ca- 
tholics as subjects to obey. He could not, 
therefore, see any reason why the noble 
tatl should have altered his opinion on 
the policy of the measure, merely because 
tettain resolutions had been passed by 
ome Catholics in some part of a county 
in Ireland. 

The Earl of Kingston also presented a 
Petition to the same effect from the Pro- 
lestants of the county of Tipperary, which 
Was read. 

_ Lord Holland did not mean to object to 
ts lying on the table; but he thought 
these Petitions making allegations against 
the Catholics were scarcely regular, when 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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no Petition from any part of that body had 
yet been presented for the purpose of urge 
ing any claims. 

Lord Redesdale observed, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholics for the purpose 
of urging their claims were notorious ; 
that they had been published in all the 
newspapers of Ireland; and productions, 
avowedly by their authority, had been 
published, in which their claims had been 
set forth. 

The Duke of Norfolk lamented the tone 
of these Petitions, which he thought 
would only lead to. corresponding acri- 
mony on the part of the Catholics. 

The Earl of Charleville presented a Peti- 
tion from the gentlemen, clergy,’ &c. of the 
county and town of Carlow. His lordship 
stated, that although the prayer of the Peti- 
tion was inimical to the unrestricted claims 
of the Catholics, yet its tenor breathed a 
spirit of toleration and conciliation suitable 
to the subject; at the same time submitting 
to their lordships the necessity of guarding 
against such concessions as might endanger 
our Protestant constitution.—Ordered to 
lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 22. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
TRE Roman Caruotics.] Petitions against 
the Claims of the Roman Catholics were 
presented from the archdeacon and clergy 
of Bucks, the archdeacon of Northampton 
and clergy of Peterborough, from Mr. 
Vivian, from the mayor, &c. of Penzance, 
the inhabitants of Monaghan, the gen- 
tlemen, clergy and freeholders of Merio- 
neth, from Mr. Wilson, from the inhabi- 
tants and freeholders of Fermanagh, the 
mayor, &c. of New Sarum, the mayor, 
&c. of Drogheda, the inhabitants of 
Exeter, the gentlemen, clergy, &c. of 
Carnarvon, the Protestants, &c. of West« 
meath, and the mayor, &c. of Appleby. 
Petitions were also presented from Mr. 
Mac Donnell a Roman Catholic, and from 
the Roman Catholics of Tyrone. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE RENEWAL 
oF THE East Inpia Company’s Canter. ] 
Petitionsj respecting the renewal of the 
East India Company’s charter were pre- 
sented from the borough of Elgin, the 
merchants of Newcastle upon Tyne, the 
lord provost, &c. of Perth, the clothiers, 
&c, of Gloucester, the London rope makers, 
the inhabitants of South Molton, and the 

(2 U) 
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setters and calenderers of the East India 
Company. 


Petition oF THE East Inpta Company 
FOR THE RENEWAL OF THEIR CHARTER. ] 
A Petition of the united company of 
merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies was presented and read; setting 
forth, 

« That the petitioners, in approaching 
the House with an application for a con- 
tinuance of the system by which the re- 
Jation between Great Britain and the East 
Indies is now regulated, hope they may be 
permitted to state the outlines of the his- 
tory of the establishment of the peti- 
tioners, as well as their present situation 
as to their property and rights, their func- 
tions and obligations; and that the first 
adventurers in a trade from England to 
the East Indies, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, were incorporated by 
queen Elizabeth, by her royal letters 
patent, bearing date the 3lst day of De- 
cember 1601, by the stile of “‘ The go- 
vernor and company of merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies,” to 
whom, by the same instrument, the ex- 
clusive right of trading to that country 
was granted by her said majesty for a 
term of 15 years from Christmas then last 
past; and that the corporate capacity of 
the said governor and company of mer- 
chants of London trading into the East 
Indies, with the privilege of the exclusive 
trade, was renewed revived and confirmed 
to them in perpetuity by several charters 
or letters patent, granted respectively by 
king James the Ist, king Charles the 2nd, 
king James the 2nd, and king William 
and queen Mary, subject nevertheless to 
a provision, that, if the continuance of any 
of their charters, in the whole or in part, 
should not be profitable to the realm, that 
npon three years warning to be given to 
the said company, all the said charters 
should cease determine and be void ; and 
that the said governor and company were 
empowered by their charters to establish 
factories and settlements in the East Indies, 
to have the government of such factories 
and settlements, and to appoint governors 
with a, judicial power to equip and main- 
tain military forces by sea and land for 
the defence of their settlements, with the 
power of making peace and war with any 
princes or people who were not Christians, 
within any places of their trade, to make 
reprisals from those persons, in those parts, 
from whom they should sustain any loss 
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or injury, to erect Castles, fortifications, 
forts, and garrisons, and also to coin Indian 
money; and that, by virtue of these 
powers, the said governor and compan 

made settlements, and built forts and fac. 
tories, at different places in the East In. 
dies, at a very great expense, which set. 
tlements, forts, and factories, with some 
territory annexed to them, were purchased 
from the native princes of the countries 
within their limits; the sovereignty re. 
mained with their respective chiefs, but 
the immediate government of those acqui- 
sitions was exercised by the company 
under the powers which are before men- 
tioned to have been granted to them by 
charter; and the said company made also 
a settlement in the island of Saint Helena, 
on its being abandoned by the Dutch, 
about the year 1651 ; and that the pro- 
perty and sovereignty in and over the 
port and island of Bombay having been 
ceded by the king of Portugal to king 
Charles the 2nd, as part of the dowry of 
the infanta of Portugal on her marriage 
with king Charles, his said majesty by his 
royal letters patent, bearing date the 27th 
day of March 1669, granted and conveyed 
unto the said governor and company, their 
successors and assigns, the property there- 
of, with all the rights profits territories 
and appurtenances, and constituted them 
the true and absolute lords and proprietors 
of the port and island, in the most unli- 
mited manner, saving to his majesty his 
heirs and succesors, his royal sovereignty 
of and over the inhabitants there ; but his 
majesty granted the authority of immediate 
civil and military government of the place 
to the company ; and Saint Helena having 
been taken from the said company by the 
Dutch in the war of 1674, was re-taken 
by a force belonging to king Charles the 
2nd, who, by his royal letters patent bear- 
ing date the 16th day of December 1674, 
re-grarted that island, with all the rights, 
profits, territories, and appurtenances 
whatsoever, unto the said governor and 
company, their successors and assigns, 
and his majesty constituted them the true 
and absolute lords and proprietors thereof, 
saving the allegiance dueto his majesty, his 
heirs and successors ; and the said charter 
contained powers and authorities for the 
government and defence of the said island; 
and that, by an act of parliament passed 
in the 9th year of king William the 3rd, 
for raising a sum of two millions by oan 
for the public service, it was enacted, that 
all the subscribers to the said loan should 
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be intitled to traffic and use the trade of 
merchandize in such places, and by such 
ways and passages as were then already 
frequented found out or discovered, or 
which thereafter should ‘be found out or 
discovered, and as they severally should 
esteem to be fittest or best for them, 
in to and from the East Indies, in the 
countries and parts of Asia and Africa, 
and in to and from the islands ports havens 
cities creeks towns and places of Asia, 
Africa, and America, or any of them, 
beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza to 
the Streights of Magellan, where any 
trade or traffic of merchandize was or 
might be used or had, and to and from 
every of them: and, by the said act, his 
majesty was empowered to incorporate 
any of the subscribers who should desire 
to trade with a joint stock; and it was 
enacted, that at any time, upon three 
years notice, after the 29th day of Sep- 
tember 1711, upon repayment by parlia- 
ment of the said sum of two millions, or 
such part thereof as should be advanced, 
all the corporations to be created in pur- 
. suance of that act, and the benefit of trade 
thereby given, should absolutely cease 
and determine; and it was enacted that 
all such persons as should have a right of 
trading by virtue of that act, should have 
the sole and exclusive trade within the 
limits before-mentioned ; and that the said 
sum of two millions was subscribed within 
the time limited by the said act; and 
thereupon, by a charter bearing date the 
5th day of September 1698, his said ma- 
jesty was pleased to incorporate the larger 
part of the subscribers to the said loan, by 
the stile of “ The English company ‘trad- 
ing to the East Indies;” and, by the said 
charter, powers of making settlements, 
aud governing them, and maintaining mi- 
litary forces for their defence, were granted 
to the English company, similar to those 
which are before stated to have been 
granted to the old company, since distin- 
guished by the appellation of the London 
company; the sovereign right, power, 
and dominion, over all the settlements to 
be made, being reserved to his said ma- 
Jesty ; and that the above act of parlia- 
ment and charter would have operated 


* for the Renewal of their Charter. 





to have extinguished and determined the 
Corporate capacity and privileges of the | 

ndon company, but the act contained | 
% provision that they should have liberty 
to trade till the 29th of September 170i, | 
and the London company having sub- 
scribed the sum of 315,000/. towards the | 
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sum of 2,000,000I. to be raised, became 
entitled to trade in respect of it; and 
therefore, by an act of parliament passed 
in the 12th year of king William the 3rd, 
their corporate capacity was contiuned to 
them, subject, nevertheless, to be deter 
mined upon the redemption of the fund 
established by the said act of the 9th of 
his said majesty’s reign; and that the said 
English company acquired and settled 
several factories in the East Indies, at a 
very large expense ; and that, previous 
to the erection of the English company, 
the London company had carried on their 
trade with the East Indies in competition 
with the Portuguese and Dutch and French 
companies, and also in competition with 
unlicensed adventurers from Great Britain 
who traded there, notwithstanding the ex- 
clusive grants which the London company 
was in possession of, and which unlicensed 
adventurers, at times, acquired consider- 
able ascendency amongst the native 
powers, and, after the incorporation of 
the English company, they became also 
competitors in the said trade ; and that no 
European nation having then acquired 
any considerable territorial dominion, the 
whole of the trade by Europeans was car- 
ried on entirely at the despotic will and 
sufferance of the native princes of the 
Mogul empire; the government and of- 
ficers of which almost constantly showed 
their favour and protection to such of the 
competitors from whom they could obtain 
the largest presents; and in proportion as 
they protected one of them, they op- 
pressed the others; as an instance of 
which, the petitioners show, that the ser- 
vants of the English company in India, by 
means of corrupt influence with the mi- 
nisters and servants of the Mogul, pro- 
cured all the principal officers and mem- 
bers of the presidency of the London com- 
pany at Surat, then the chief seat of their 
trade in India, to be imprisoned for several 
seasons, and wholly to interrupt their 
commercial transactions; ~ and that the 
London company and the English com- 
pany, finding, that if their competition 
had continued, ruin must bave ensued to 
both, agreed, about the year 1702, to unite 
together : the union was effected by force 
of two several indentures, dated respec- 
tively the 22d day of July 1702, one be- 
ing an indenture tripartite, made between 
her late majesty queen Anne of the first 
part, the said London company of the 
second part, and the said English com- 
pany of the third part; and the other 
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being an indenture quinquepartite, made 
between the said London company of the 
first part, the said English company of the 
second part, and certain persons, trustees 
of property belonging to the London 
company, of the third, fourth, and fifth 
parts, and by force of an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the 6th year of the reign 
of queen Anne, and of an award of the 
earl of Godolphin, the lord high treasurer 
of Great Britain, dated the 29th day of 
September 1708; and that by the terms 
of the union, all the property and rights 
belonging to both companies, at home 
and abroad, including the settlements, 
forts, factories, and territories, which they 
had acquired as is above stated, were 
valued, and, in consideration of the value 
of the property of the London company 
being paid or allowed in account to them, 
they, by proper legal instruments, trans- 
ferred and made over all their property to 
the English company, and the English 
company were allowed, in account, the 
value of their property; and the pro- 
perty and rights of both companies were 
thenceforth vested in them, for the benefit 
of the united concern; and the London 
company having completed the transfer of 
its property, surrendered its corporate ca- 
pacity; and from thenceforth the English 
company took the stile of “ The united 
company of merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies ;’’ which is now the 
stile of the petitioners; and that the peti- 
tioners crave leave to draw the attention 
of the House to some part of the subjects 
of which the property of the petitioners 
consisted at the time of the union of the 
two companies in 1702, and which they 
derived by transfer from them, with the 
cognizance and sanction of her majesty 
queen Anne, and of the parliament; 
amongst other things, the petitioners 
were then entitled to and possessed of the 
islands of Bombay and Saint Helena, the 
sovereignty of which was vested in the 
crown of Great. Britain; they were en- 
titled to and possessed of the factories of 
Surat, Swally, Broach, Amadavad, Agra, 
and Lucknow : on the coast of Malabar, 
they were entitled to and possessed of the 
forts of Carwar, Tellicherry, and Angengo, 
and the factory of Callicut: on the coast 
of Coromandel they were entitled to and 
possessed of Fort St. George, with the 
castle, fortifications, and territory thereto 
belonging, on which a large city called 
Madras was built, the houses of which be- 
longed to and paid rent to the petitioners ; 
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Fort Saint David, being a strong fort and 
factory, and about three milés compass of 
the circumjacent country, on which several] 
small towns and villages were erected; 
the factories of Codolore, Porto Novo, Pet. 
tipolee, Madapollam, and the fort and 
factory of Vizagapatam: in Bengal, the 
petitioners were entitled to and possessed 
of Fort William and the town of Calcutta, 
with a large territory thereto belonging ; 
the factories of Ballasore, Cossimbuzar, 
Dacca, Hughly, Maulda, Rajamaul, and 
Patna, and all these possessions were sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of the great mogul; 
on the island of Sumatra, the petitioners 
were entitled to and possessed of York 
Fort at Bencoolen, and a factory with a 
territory of about five miles thereto be- 
longing, and a factory at Indrapore ; and 
that, after the union of the two companies, 
the petitioners conducted themselves so as 
to conciliate and acquire the confidence of 
the natives of India, and for a consider. 
able period of time they had no occa- 
sion to use the right which they ene 
joyed of maintaining a military force, ex- 
cept for purposes little beyond those of 
police, and as guards of their fortifications 
against surprize; but near the middle of 
the last century it became necessary for 
the petitioners to enlarge their military 
force, and to exercise the power of war, 
and of making political engagements with 
some of the native powers, to support the 
British interests in India, and in order to 
counteract the intrigues of the French, 
who had become auxiliaries to other na- 
tive powers, with the design of drivin 

the petitioners out of the East Indies, an 

of excluding the British nation wholiy 
from Asiatic commerce; but by means 
of the forces raised and maintained by the 
petitioners, and at their sole expence, 
the petitioners completely defeated those 
objects; so that, at the conclusion of the 
war which ended in the year 1763, the 
French were left without one single settle 
ment, and almost without inflyence, m 
any part of Asia; and that, in the year 
1757, the nabob of Bengal permitted 
the petitioners to establish a mint at 
Calcutta ; and in the same year the said 
nabob made over to the petitioners the 
property in certain lands in Bengal, 
generally called the ae Ap purguir 
has, and the saltpetre lands of the whole 
province of Bahar; and in the year 
1758, the petitioners obtained a grant 
from the said nabob for the free te 
nure of the town of Calcutta, discharged 
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from the rent to which, to that time, it had 
been subject; in the year 1759, the sou- 
bah of the Decan made over to the peti- 
tioners the whole of the circar of Masuli- 
patam, with eight districts, as well as the 
circar of Nizampatam and the districts of 
Condavir and Wacalmanner ;_ in the year 
1763,the nabob of Arcot made over to the pe- 
titioners several districts of land surround- 
ing Madras, which lands have since been 
called the jaghire of the petitioners ; and 
such transfer was confirmed in the year 
1765 by the said nabob, and also by the 
great mogul ; in the year 1764, the mo- 
gul made over to the petitioners the 
country of Gauze Poor and the rest of the 
zemindary of rajah Bulwant Sing; in the 
year 1765, the great mogul granted to the 
petitioners the country ealled the North- 
ern Circars; and in the following year 
such grant was acceded to by the soubah; 
and in the year 1765, the great mogul ap- 
pointed the petitioners, in perpetuity, to 
the office of dewan of the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, such appoint- 
ment being made as a free gift ; and by 
virtue of such grant the petitioners, in 
the execution of the office, acquired the 
right of collection of all the revenues of 
the said provinces, for their own use, free 
from any account thereof to be rendered ; 
and that the petitioners crave leave to re- 
mark, that no part of the property in any 
of the forts, factories, or territories, which 
became vested in the petitioners at the 
time of the union of the two companies, 
nor any of the territories nor rights lastly 
hereinbefore mentioned to have been 
granted to the petitioners, were acquired 
by conquest, but by purchase, by means of 
pecuniary payments, or by services ren- 
dered to, or other good considerations 
moving the grantors ; and that, about the 
year 1767, a claim was made on the part 
of the public to the beneficial interest in 
the territorial acquisitions and revenues 


then lately obtained there, and thereupon | 


agreements haye been made from time to 
time that the possession of such acquisi- 
lions and revenues should remain with the 
Petitioners, upon a participation of the 
profit of the revenue between the public 
and the petitioners, as mentioned in se- 
Yeral acts of parliament made and passed 
at different times since 1767, without pre- 
judice to the claims of the public or of the 
Petitioners; and that, previous to the 
year 1773, the government of the settle- 
ments and acquisitions in India was con- 


ducted under the uncontrouled direction 
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of the petitioners, by virtue of the powers 
of government which they derived from 
their charters; but, ever since the year 
1773, the mode of the immediate govern- 
ment of India has been regulated by par- 
liament; and from that time to the year 
1784, in pursuance of directions of acts of 
Eerieneet: the lords commissioners of 

is Majesty’s treasury, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state, in 
their several departments, were made ac- 
quainted with the correspondence and 
orders sent to and received from India by 
the petitioners, in any way relating to the 
management of the revenue, or civil or 
military affairs and government of the 
petitioners in that country ; and from the 
year 1784 tothe present time, all acts, 
operations and concerns, which in any 
ways haye related to or concerned the 
civil or military government or revenues 
of the territories and acquisitions in the 
East Indies, have been placed under the 
superintendence and controul of certain 
commissioners appointed by his Majesty, 
in pursuance of acts of parliament passed 
for that purpose; and the petitioners 
have been restrained from giving any 
orders or directions relative thereto, with- 
out the concurrence of the said commis-~ 
sioners; and. in cases in which the said 
commissioners have been of opinion that 
the subject matter of any of their delibe- 
rations, concerning the levying war or 
making peace, or treating or negotiating 
with any of the native princes or states in 
India, communicated in orders to any of 
the governments in India, have been of a 
nature to require secrecy, such orders have 
been sent through the medium of a secret 
committee of three of the court of direc- 
tors of the petitioners, according to the 
provisions in that case made by parlia- 
ment, without any privity of the peti- 
tioners, or of their court of directors, and 
without any discretionary authority on the 
part of the members of such secret com- 
mittee; and that, between the period 
when such claim as herein before men- 
tioned was first made, on the part of the 
public, to the territorial acquisitions in the 
East Indies, and the year 1793, a further 
acquisition of territory was made in India; 
and that the term heretofore granted to 
the petitioners in the exclusive trade to 
the East Indies, being about to be re- 
deemed in the year 1794, an act of parlia- 
ment was made and passed in the 33d year 
of his present majesty, whereby it was 
enacted, amongst many other things, that 
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‘the territorial acquisitions in certain 
former acts mentioned, together with the 
territorial acquisitions then lately obtained 
in the East Indies, with the revenues 
thereof réspectively, should continue in 
the possession of the petitioners during 
the further term by that act granted in the 
said exclusive trade; and that the peti- 
tioners should have the exclusive trade 
within the limits mentioned ‘in the said act 
of parliament passed in the 9th year of 
king William the 3rd, subject nevertheless 
to such right of trading as is thereby 
given to individuals, to be carried on in 
the manner therein mentioned, and sub- 
ject to a proviso to determine such right 
at any time, upon three years notice to be 
given by parliament, after the Ist day of 
March 1811, upon the expiration of 
the said three years, and upon payment 
made to the petitioners of any sum or 
. sums which, under the provisions of any 
act of that session of parliament, should or 
might, upon the expiration of the said 
three years, become payable to the peti- 
tioners by the public, according to the 
true intent and meaning of such act; but 
it was enacted, that nothing in that pro- 
viso, or in any proviso in the said act in 
the 9th year of king William the 3rd, in 
the said charter of the 5th of September, 
in the 10th year of his reign, or in any 
other act or charter, should extend to de- 
termine the corporation of the petitioners ; 
and, by the said act, certain appropria- 
tions were made of all the profits arising 
from the territorial acquisitions and reve- 
nues in India, and also from the sale of 
goods, and all other profits of the peti- 
tioners in Great Britain, during the time 
of the exclusive trade thereby granted to 
the petitioners; and that the notice re- 
quired by tie last mentioned act hath 
been given by the Speaker of the House, 
for determining the exclusive trade of the 
petitioners on the 10th day of April 1814; 
and that, since the passing the said last 
mentioned act, a further acquisition of 
territory and revenue in India has been 
made, and is now in the possession of the 
petitioners ; and the petitioners also show 
that they have taken all the forts and fac- 
tories which belonged to the French, 
Dutch, and Danes in Hindostan; and the 
petitioners are now in possession as well of 
the territories mentioned in the said last- 
‘mentioned act as of those which have been 
since acquired, and the British dominions 
in India, without a rival, or any enemy, 
now consist of a yery large proportion of 
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the peninsula, besides very extensive pro- 
vinces in the north of Hindostan, arid ‘con. 
tain, as it is supposed, above fifty millions 
of inhabitants, and have been acquired 
wholly at the expence and risk of thé pe. 
titioners, without any charge whatever to 
the British exchequer, for, though land 
forces belonging to his majesty have been 
employed, in conjunction with the forces 
raised by the petitioners, yet the whole 
of the expence of such forces of his ma. 
jesty, whilst they have been employed in 
such service, as well as for their passage 
out and home, and in recruiting, has been 
defrayed by the petitioners ; besides which, 
for a considerable length of time, the peti- 
tioners furnished or paid for victualling 
and stores for the use of his majesty’s 
ships of war in the East Indies ; and that 
the petitioners beg leave humbly to re- 
present, that the welfare and happiness of 
the inhabitants of the countries which 
have come under the care of the peti- 
tioners has been their chief object, aid 
they have reason to hope and believe that 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
people is most eminently conspicuous; 
when Hindostan was first visited by’ Bri- 
tish traders, and long after the union of 
the two companies before-mentioned, 
when the opposition, not only of British 
subject against British subject, but of 
European against European, and the cor- 
rupt and impolitic attempts which were 
constantly made by one party to raise the 
despotic power of the Indian states against 
other parties, had in some measure ceased, 


the character of the native governments, | 


as well as of the native individuals, re- 
mained unchanged, the ill usage which 
they had received from individual and as- 
sociated Europeans roaming about without 
responsibility or controul, raised a jealousy 
and animosity against every stranger 
without distinction, and the internal state 
of the country, where justice and injustice 
were equally articles of traffic to be 
bought and sold, left the rights of persons 
and property entirely at hazard; am 
that the petitioners found the country di- 
vided into many different states, all feuda- 
tory to the mogul, who was considered 
the sole proprietor of the whole; these 
states were again divided among zemin- 
dars and chiefs, with other designations, 
under whom there were sub-infeudations, 
down to the ryots, who were the actual 
cultivators of the soil, and no man held 
any land, and scarcely a crop, but at’ the 
will of another of superior power ; there 
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were no effectual means of resort for the 
support of any right, or the avenging any 
wrong, and the will of the strongest was 
the only practical rule of conduct which 
was established ; and that, under the ma- 
nagement of the petitioners, the scene has 
been entirely changed ; by fixing certain 
ermanent and invariable rents, a new 
and valuable property has been, as it 
were, created to the natives; by the esta- 
blishment of courts of justice, and the ap- 
pointment of liberal emoluments to those 
who devote their lives to the study and 
administration of laws adapted to. the 
usages, customs, and religions of the inha- 
bitants, they have removed temptations to 
corruption, and have provided the means 
for the inhabitants to be insured in the 
enjoyment of property thus created for 
them ; courts of criminal judicature have 
also been universally erected, which have 
effectually provided fur personal liberty 
and security ;- and by the alterations which 
have taken place, the practical means of 
foreign commerce, of traflic from port to 
port and internally, have been facilitated, 
very greatly to its increase; and, that it 
may not be supposed that the petitioners 
have assumed merits which they are not 
entitled to, they beg leave to refer to the 
Fifth Report of the select committee of the 
House on the affairs of the East India 
company, which was presented to the 
House on the 28th day of July last; and 
that, notwithstanding the ameliorated con- 
dition of the natives of India under the go- 
vernment of the petitioners, to which they 
have been accustomed, yet the tranquillity 
of the country is not maintained by a 
physical force, but chiefly by moral in- 
fluence, and in a great degree even by 
prejudice; any change would alarm them, 
and their submission to British authority 
would be greatly endangered by an unre- 
strained resort of Europeans in search of 
wealth, either by commerce or other 
means, at distances from the principal 
seats of government, or in such numbers 
at those seats as to be beyond the controul 
of the governors, and by the resort of 
persons who may not have such connec- 
tion with (and interest to uphold) the au- 
thority of the ruling power, as will insure 
the utmost care in their conduct, not only 
Rot to irritate but positively to conciliate 
the natives with whom they may have 
dealings ; and the petitioners beg leave to 
Tepresent, that their military establish. 
Ments, artillery, and marine, have been of 
other most important advantages to this 
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nation, in as mucb as, in the several Eu- 
ropean wars in which ‘this country. has 
been engaged since the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the forces of the petitioners 
alone, or in conjunction with the forces of 
his majesty at the expence of the peti- 
tioners, bave taken all the settlements be- 
longing to the Europeans on the gontinent 
of India with whom this nation has been 
at war, and such captures have formed 
part of the price of national peace, with- . 
out any Compensation to the petitioners ; 
and that, upon the suggestion of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the petitioners sent a 
large force from India into Egypt, by the 
Red Sea, to co-operate with his Majesty’s 
forces against the French, in the year 
1801; and, in the present war, by expe- 
ditions equipped from India, all the pos. 
sessions of the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
in the East, have been conquered ; and 
though, as to such of those expeditions the 
accounts of which have been settled, the 
petitioners have been allowed consider- 
able sums on the part of the public, yet 
such allowances were calculated to reim- 
burse only a part of the vast expenditure 
actually advanced by them for those great 
national objects ; and that the petitioners 
humbly hope they will be found to have 
been as attentive to, and as successful in, 
the cultivation of the trade with China as 
they have been with respect to the con- 
cerns in India; the peculiarities of the 
Chinese, and the delicacy attendant upon 
any intercourse with them, must be too 
well known as matter of history to every 
member of the House, to require any 
statement of it. in this Petition; it will 
be sufficient to inform the House, that it 
is but a little more than one hundred 
years since any trade whatever has 
been carried on between this country and 
China ; and that at‘this time about 46,000 
tons of shipping are employed by the pe- 
titioners therein, and that they entertain 
in China for the purposes of that trade a 
regular establishment of servants called 
supra cargoes, and others of inferior 
ranks, whose business it is to keep up a 
connection with the few merchants, or 
more properly mercantile officers of the 
Chinese government, who are deputed to 
manage on the part of the Chinese all the 
commercial transactions between Great 
Britain and China; by this means, the 
trade has been cherished and preserved 
through and notwithstanding many perils 
arising from circumstances apparently tri- 
vial, and the fatal consequences of which 
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could only have been averted by the most 
delicate conduct, and by the whole com- 
mercial concerns of the British nation be- 
ing confided to one united authority ; and 
that the petitioners feel it incumbent upon 
them to submit to the House an abstract 
of their financial operations since the ar- 
rangement contained in the above men- 
tioned act of the 33rd year of his present 
Majesty was made; at that time the ca- 
pital stock of the petitioners amounted to 
the sum of 5,000,000/. ; since that period, 
in pursuance of an act passed for that pur- 

ose, the capital stock has been encreased 
by the sum of 1,000,000/. contributed by 
the subscribers at the rate of 200/. per 
cent.; and that at the time when the act 
of the $3rd-of his Majesty was passed, sun- 
dry debts incurred in the defence and pro- 
tection of the British possessions in India, 
bearing interest, were then due and 
owing by the petitioners, amounting to 
7,000,0001. sterling, or thereabouts; since 
that period the said debt has been very 
much increased for the same purpose, and 
great part of such increased debt was 
raised upon loans, by the terms of which 
the creditors were entitled to the option of 
being paid off in India or by bills of ex- 
change to be drawn upon London, and 
upon such obligations becoming due, the 
petitioners have been obliged to provide 
out of their funds and credit at home, the 
means of paying bills of exchange drawn 
upon them since the year 1807, to the 
amount of 10,902,924/. stérling, in dis- 
charge of Indian debt, and the debt con- 
tracted for political purposes, now remain- 
ing due in India, according to the latest 
advices from thence, amounts to the sum 
of 26,000,000/. or thereabouts, over and 
besides the sum of 3,000,0001. reduced 3 
per cent. annuities, and the sum of 
1,400,0001. consolidated 3 per cent. an- 
huities, on which the sum of 2,500,000/. 
sterling was raised, in pursuance of an act 
passed in the last session of parliament, to 
enable the petitioners to pay bills of ex- 
change, which had been drawn upon them 
from India, in part discharge of the Indian 
debt, as hereinbefore mentioned, and also 
over ard besides the sum of 2,202,0001. 
or thereabouts, now owing by the peti- 
tioners upon bills of exchange not yet due, 
but payable in London, and which have 
been drawn in India, in futther part dis- 
charge of the said Indian debt; and that 
the revenues of the territorial acquisitions 
in India, in the possession of the peti- 
tioners, in the year 1793 amounted to the 
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annual sum of 8,000,000/. or thereabouts, 
and by the latest account and estimates re. 
ceived from the East Indies, the revenues 
of the territorial acquisitions now in the 
possession of the petitioners, amounts to 
the annual sum of 16,000,000/. or there. 
abouts, but the civil and military expences 
of the government have proportionably 
increased: and that the profits of the 
trade carried on by the petitioners since 
the year 1793, to the latest period to which 
the accounts can be correctly estimated, 
have amounted to the sum of 6,289,405l.,, 
over and above the commercial charges 
of the petitioners, and beyond the pays 
ment of interest on their bond debt in Eng. 
land, and besides the dividends from time 
to time paid on the capital stock of the 
petitioners, according to the directions of 
the said act, passed in the 33rd year of his 
present Majesty ; and that in 1793, the 
bond debt in England of the petitioners 
amounted to the sum of 3,200,0001., or 
thereabouts, since which, by an act passed 
in the year 1797, they have been em- 
powered to raise money by increasing 
their capital stock, by the amount of 
2,000,000/. but they have not availed 
themselves of that resource, but, under the 
authority of several acts of parliament, they 
have raised money upon bond, and their 
bond debt in England now amounts to the 
sum of 5,409,325!., but the petitioners are 
entitled by law to issue bonds to the amount 
of 7,000,000l. in the whole ; and that the 
annual interest upon the present amount 
of the Indian debt now amounts to the 
sum of 1,600,0001., or thereabouts, and as 
by the terms of the loans on which such 
money was raised, the creditors are ef+ 
titled to receive their interest by payment 
of money in India, or by bills of exchange, 
to be drawn and made payable in London, 
at rates favourable to the holders, and, 
judging from the amount drawn within the 
last half year, the petitioners estimate that 
the annual sum of 1,500,000/. or theres 
abouts, will be necessary to be provided 
annually in London for the payment 

such interest, besides which, although the 
several sums of money payable in respect 
of the reduced and consolidated annuities, 
(on which the said sum of 2,500,000/. was 
raised by virtue of the said act of the last 
session of parliament) for interest and 
sinking fund attendant thereon, amounting 
altogether to the annual sum of 242,820h, 
are expressly charged upon the revenues 
of the territorial acquisitions in the East 
Indies, yet the petitioners are bound by 
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the said act, at all events, to pay such 
sums of money into the Bank of England, 
in manner in the said act mentioned ; and 
the petitioners will also be obliged to pro- 
yide, in London, the interest and other 
charges which may be attendant. upon 
any further loan which may be necessary, 
in consequence of the said further sum of 
2,202,0001., part of the Indian debt, for 
which bills of exchange, drawn upon the 
petitioners, are now outstanding ; and. it 
is estimated that political charges (includ- 
ing payments to be made to the creditors 
of the late nabobs of the Carnatic) conse- 
quential upon the Indian territory, to the 
annual amount of 910,000/. or thereabouts, 
will be to be defrayed in England ; and 
as, from the best estimates which can be 
made, there appears but little reason to 
expect (without a considerable reduction 
of the military expences of the petitioners 
inIndia) that there should be any suffi- 
cient surplus revenue to be remitted for 


those purposes, the petitioners apprehend: 


that the punctual discharge of the pecu- 
nary obligations of the petitioners in re- 
lation thereto, as well as the payment of 
the interest upon their bond debt in Eng- 
land, and the dividends on their capital 
stock, will depend most essentially upon 
the trade to be carried on by the peti- 
tioners; and that, in pursuance of several 
acts of parliament since 1807, the peti- 
tioners have increased their bond debt in 
England by the sum. of 2,409,325/.; and 
in pursuance of an act passed in the 50th 
year of his present Majesty, the petitioners 
have borrowed exchequer bills of the pub- 
lic tothe amount of 1,500,000l.; and by 
Virtue of an act passed in the last session, 
a hereinbefore mentioned, the petitioners 
mised on loan, by way of reduced 
and consolidated annuities, the sum of 
2,900,000/. ; and all such sums of money, 
together with the said sum of 6,289,4051/., 
which has arisen from the surplus profits 
ofthe trade carried on by the petitioners, 
a herein-before mentioned, have been 
absorbed by payment of debts and ex- 
pences incurred in respect of the territo- 
nal acquisitions in India; and that in the 
expeditions on the part of the British na- 
tion against the European enemies of his 
Majesty, and by advances for his Ma- 
iesty’s navy and other public services, the 
Petitioners have incurred very large ex- 
pences, which they submit they are en- 
titled to be reimbursed by the public ; 
and the petitioners compute, that after 
allowing such sum as they are indebted 
. (VOL. XXIV. ) 
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to the public for the loan of exchequer 
bills, to the amountof 1,500,G001. as here- 
in-before mentioned, pursuant to an act 
for that purpose, passed in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, and after allowing such 
sums as the petitioners are indebted to his 
Majesty for troops in India, and for re- 
cruiting, the sum of 2,294,426/., at the 
least, will be found due to the petitioners ; 
and that the petitioners have now exhi- 
bited, they hope, with candour, the real 
situation of their affairs, and of the British 
trade, and relations with the East Indies 
and China; the petitioners do not pre- 
sume to offer an opinion whether any 
other arrangements than those which have 
taken place would have led to results 
equally or more advantageous than have 
arisen to their country, but they appre- 
hend it to be quite undeniable that the 
privileges entrusted to the petitioners have 
produced a large quantity of positive be- 
nefit to the British empire, and they sub- 
mit that any material change in the In- 
dian system would be matter of experi- 
ment, for which there can be no sufficient 
data from which its success can be cal- 
culated ; and that the petitioners feel it 
to be their duty to express to the House 
their sincere opinion that the public in- 
terest cannot be better consulted than by 
continuing the petitioners, as the sole 
organs and channel both for the trade with 
and the government of India, upon the 
principles established by the act of the 
33d year of his Majesty’s reign, with such 
variations as to the financial appropria- 
tions, and in some other points of de- 
tail, as present circumstances require, and 
experience has pointed out; the peti- 
tioners ask not for an exclusive trade upon 
the narrow principles of monopoly, for 
the mere purpose of commercial gain ; 
they have under ‘their care interests of a 
much more extended and libera! nature, 
which it is their duty to attend to; the 
petitioners are ready to become parties to 
any arrangement which shall be consistent 
with their rights, and the security of Bri- 
tish India, and which will not deprive 
them of the means of fulfilling their pecu- 
niary engagements with the public and 
individuals, or the performance of the 
functions which may be continued or al- 
lotted to them; and they hope they will 
not be deemed presumptuous in humbly 
submitting their opinion, considered and 
re-considered, that the opening the trade 
with China inany degree would endanger 
its existence altogether ; and that the pe- 
(2 X) 
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titioners have at no time contemplated 
any alteration even in the export trade to 
the East Indies without considerable 
doubt and hesitation; but they are firmly 
of opinion that the unrestrained liberty of 
importation from that country, otherwise 
than through the medium of their esta- 
blishments in London, would produce ef- 
fects which every well-wisher to his 
country must deprecate,and which would 
put to extreme hazard any pledge on 
their part for the good government of 
India, or the performance of their obliga- 
tions; the petitioners submit that they 
would not be justified in becoming parties 
to any system which, on consideration, 
should appear to them likely to prove an 
illusion; and that, as the petitioners do 
not venture to anticipate what may be 
the determination of the House upon the 
question hereby submitted to its decision, 
they hope that they will be excused for 
humbly stating what, in the event of the 
dissolution of the present system, they 
conceive would be found to be the rights 
of the petitioners, as well as their fair pre- 
tensions upon the justice and liberality of 
parliament; the absolute right of the pe- 
titioners, for their own use, to a consi- 
derable part of the forts, towns, islands, 
territories, and rights which they have 
acquired abroad, never has been question- 
ed, and they believe it to be unquestion- 
able; and, notwithstanding the claim 
made for the public to other parts of the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues of 
the petitioners, they entertain a strong 
hope that the property, as well in those 
parts which were acquired by conquest 
under the powers of peace and war law- 
fully exercised by them, as in those parts 
which were otherwise acquired, would be 
found to belong to the petitioners, in the 
eame way as any other property within 
his Majesty’s dominions belongs to the 
owners thereof, subject to the sove- 
reignty and allegiance due to his 
Majesty ; but even supposing it should 
be determined contrary to the sense 
and expectations of the petitioners, touch- 
ing their rights, that those places were 
not the property of the petitioners, they 
submit, that in that case, if the pos- 
session were to be assumed on the part of 
the public, they would have a just right to 
reimbursement of the expences which 
they have incurred in acquiring and 
maintaining them, and in making the 
fortifications, and civil and_ military 
buildings and works, which they have 
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erected and improved upon them, with, 
compensation for the services and risk of 
the petitioners during the long time which 
they have had the possession and goverp. 
ment of such territories, under the cop. 
firmation of parliament, and all othe 
charges incurred by them relative to such 
territories ; these expences and charges 
amount to many millions of money; the 
petitioners also submit, that they havea 
just claim to be reimbursed all the sums 
they have paid in discharge of debts con 
tracted on account of the territories, and 
to be indemnified against all other debts 
in respect of them, and which now remain 
undischarged ; and that the petitioners do 
not question, as an abstract principle, the 
right of any of his Majesty’s subjects to 
trade with any part of his Majesty’s do. 
minions; but they humbly submit, that it 
cannot be contended that any persons 
can have a right, except with the consent 
of the petitioners, to use the settlements, 
factories, and seats of trade, or to avail 
themselves of the means and facilities, 
moral and physical, which the petitioners 
at a great expence and risk, have created 
or acquired, and now at great current 
charge maintain, for the purposes of com 
merce and civil intercourse ; and that, on 
account of the complicated nature and 
variety of the matters necessary to be 
considered and prepared in relation to the 
subject of this Petition, the petitioners 
were unable to prepare a Petition sub- 
mitting their case relative therevo to the 
consideration of the House, until the time 
limited for presenting Petitions for private 
Bills was expired; and praying that 
Jeave may be given to present a Petition, 
praying that the House will take the pre 
mises into its consideration, and make 
such provision, as in its wisdom it shall 
see fit, for continuing the government of 
the territorial acquisitions in the 
Indies in the petitioners, and for settling 
the trade to the East Indies and China, 
and other places, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Streights of Magellan, at- 
cording to the present system; or that 
the petitioners may have such relief, in 
the premises, as their case may require. 
Ordered to be referred to a Committee. 


Petition rrom THE East Inpia Com: 
PANY RESPECTING THEIR AccouNnT WiT# 
THE Pustic.] A Petition of the united 
company of merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies, was brought up and 
read ; setting forth, 
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« That the loans of very large soms of 
money have heretofore been raised in In- 
dia on the credit of the petitioners, for the 
defence and protection of the British pos- 
sessions there, by theterms of which loans 
the creditors were entitled to the option 
of being paid off in India, or by bills of 
exchange to be drawn upon London, and 
upon and in consequence of such obliga- 
tions becoming due, bills to the amount 
of 13,104,9241. have been drawn, since 
the year 1807, upon the petitioners, 

ayable in London; and the sum of 
10,902,924d., part of the said sum of 
13,104,924/. has ‘been discharged by the 
petitioners ; and 2,202,0001. residue there- 
of, now remains outstanding; and the 
larger part of the bills drawn for the same 
will become due previous to the month of 
March 1814; and that, for the purpose of 
enabling the petitioners to pay the said 
bills of exchange which they have so dis- 
charged, to the amount of 10,902,924. 
they borrowed exchequer bills of the pub- 
lic to the amount of 1,500,000/. in pur- 
suance of an act of 50 Geo. 3, for grant- 
ing to his Majesty a sum of money to be 
raised by exchequer bills, and to be ad- 
vanced and applied in the manner and 
upon the terms therein mentioned, for the 
relief of the united company of merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies; 
and the petitioners also raised a sum of 


' 2,500,000/. upon reduced 3/. per centum 


annuities, and consolidated 3/. per centum 
annaities, respectively transferrable at the 
Bank of England, in pursuance of an act 
of 52 Geo. 3, for advancing 2,500,000i. 
to the East India Company, to enable 
them to discharge part of the Indian debt ; 
and that, by another act of 52 Geo. 3, to 
amend an act of 50 Geo. 3, for granting a 
sum of money tobe raised by exchequer 
bills to be advanced and applied in the 
manner and upon the terms therein men- 
tioned, for the relief of the united com- 
pany of merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies, it is enacted, that it shall 
be lawful for the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s treasury, or any three or more 
ofthem, to carry to the credit of the peti- 
Honers, in repayment of the sums ad- 
vanced under the provisions of the said 
act of 50 Geo. $, any sum or sums of 
money which should have been advanced 
or disbursed by the petitioners, in ‘the 
Kast Indies, for his Majesty’s navy, or any 
Public services; and that the petitioners 
Compute, that after allowing, in account, 
ich sum as the petitioners are indebted 
1 


respecting their Account with the Public. 
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to his Majesty for the loan of the said ex- 
chequer bills, that the sum of 2,294,4261. 
at the least is now due to the petitioners, 
in respect of money which has been ad- 
vanced or disbursed by the petitioners, in 
the East Indies, for his Majesty’s navy 
and other public services; and that by 
virtue of an act of 37 Geo. 3, to enable the 
East India Company to raise money by 
further increasing their capital stock, 
and .to extend the provisions now 
existing respecting the present stock of 
the Company to the said increased stock, 
the petitioners are now authorised to raise 
money by increasing their capital stock 
by the sum of 2,000,000/.; but the peti- 
tioners have not raised any money in ex- 
ercise of the powers contained in the said 
act; and that the petitioners are now au- 
thorized by law to raise money in Eng- 
land, upon bonds, to the amount of 
7,000,000/.; and they have now issued 
bonds to the amount of 5,409,325/. and 
are at liberty to issue further bonds to the 
further amount of 1,590,675/, and by an 
act of 51 Geo. 3, to enable the East India 
Company to raise a further sum of money 
upon bond, instead of increasing their 
capital stock, and to alter aud amend an 
act of 47 Geo. 3, relative thereto, it is 
provided, that when the petitioners shall 
have raised, under and by virtue of the 
said act of 37 Geo. 3, and of the said aet 
of 47 Geo. 3, and of that act, such sums 
of money as together should amount to the 
sum of 4,000,000). sterling; from thence- 
forth it should not be lawful for the peti- 
tioners to raise any further sum of money 
upon bond ; and all money, which from 
thenceforth should be raised by increase 
of capital stock, under and by virtue of 
the said first mentioned act, should 
be -applied in discharge of the said 
bond debt, until the said bond debt 
created by virtue of the said act of 47 
Geo. 3, or of that act, together with the 
money to be raised by increase of-ca- 
pital as aforesaid, should be reduced to 
the sum of 4,000,000/. sterling ; and that, 
upon an estimate of the probable receipts 
and payments of the petitioners in Eng- 
land, including amongst the receipts the 
said sum of 2,294,426/. so due from the 
public to the petitioners, as hereinbefore 
mentioned, it appears that it will be advan- 
tageous and necessary, to the concerns of 
the petitioners, that they should be au- 
thorized to raise the sum of 2,500,000/. on 
loan, in a different manner from that in 
which they may now raise money, for the 
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purpose of enabling them to discharge the 
said bills of exchange, to the amount of 
2,202,000!. drawn in liquidation of the 
Indian debt, to provide for their other 
current payments, and to enable the peti- 
tioners, as circumstances may render it 
advisable, to reduce the amount of their 
bond debt, without increasing their capital 
stock; and that, on account of the intri- 
cacy of the matters necessary to be con- 
sidered, and the want of advices from 
‘India relative to pecuniary concerns of 
the petitioners, they were unable to make 
out the estimates of the sum due by the 
public to the petitioners, or of the sum 
which itis requisite for them to be enabled 
to raise, until the time limited for present- 
ing petitions for private bills was expired ; 
and the petitioners therefore most humbly 
pray that leave may be given to present 
a Petition, praying that the- House will 
be pleased to direct the payment of the 
said sum of 2,294,4261. so due by the 
public to the petitioners, as herein-before 
is mentioned, and to grant tothe petitioners 
such relief, in the premises, as to the 
House shall seem meet.” 

Ordered to be referred to a Committee. 


War wits America.] Mr. Croker rose 
to correct a mistake, into which he had 
fallen in the course of the debate on 
Thursday night. He was perfectly right 
in all the facts he had stated, relative to 
the conduct of the American consular 
agent who issued certificates; but Mr. 
Lyman was not the person (as he had 
then asserted) who was guilty of the prac- 
tice to which he referred. The name, 
-however, was very similar, but he should 
decline mentioning it. In speaking also 
of the naval officer who had contributed 
by his skill and gallantry, to the preserva- 
tion of our homeward-bound West India 
fleet, he should have stated, that it was 
captain Broke, of the Shannon frigate. 

Mr. Whitbread felt himself extremely 
happy at the self correction of the hon. 
gentleman, and he was sure that it would 
prove a great source of satisfaction to the 
friends of the late general Lyman, than 
whom a more correct or honourable man 
did not exist. 

Mr. Croker entirely participated in the 
satisfaction expressed by the hon. gent, 


Vick-CHANCELLOR’s Bitt.}] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh moved the order of the day, for 
taking into farther consideration the report 
on the Vice-Chancellos’s Bill, 
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Mr, R. Gordon; on the order of the day 
being moved for the farther consideration 
of the Report of this Bill, observed, tha 
the Bill had now received the finiship 
hand of the noble lord; but he could no; 
see that any improvement, or any material 
alteration, had been made. He had ob. 
served that the noble lord had taken greg 
pains in the construction of the Bill p 
avoid the words Assistant Judge, though 
this, in fact, was the very thing intended, 
One of the Amendments, he observed, was 
resorting to the suitors’ fund for the pay. 
ment of half of the new salary. Now, 
were there no other objection to the Bill, 
he should consider this alone as a very 
material one. The suitors’ fund was 
private property, and, as such, what right, 
he asked, had they so to dispose of it? 
He knew that various sums had been taken 
from it before, but that was no justification 
of the practice. They were not to follow 
a multitude to do evil. By the Chan. 
cellor’s paying the one half of the salary, 
the principle had been given-up that he 
ought to pay the whole. He therefore 
contended for this principle to its full ex. 
tent. The hon. member then adverted 
to the last clause of the amended Bill, pro- 
viding for the Lord Chancellor’s taking 
all the fees. On the subject of fees he 
had his doubts respecting their propriety, 
and was glad to understand that it was the 
intention of an hon. member to move, 
that the Lord Chancellor should receive 
no fees, but have a fixed salary. On the 
whole, it was his opinion that the Bill 
ought to be recommitied. 

Mr. M, A. Taylor felt it his duty, 
chairman of the committee that had been 
appointed to enquire into the emoluments 
of the office of Lord Chancellor, to state 
that these emoluments had been much 
exaggerated by general and vulgar report. 
Upon an average, for some years past 
they had not been more than 18, 19, 0 
20,0001. a year, instead of 30 or 40,000. 
as had been represented. The fees, 01 
account of bankruptcies, amount to about 
5,000/.; the emoluments, as Speaker af 
the House of Lords, to 7,000/. making 
all, with the salary paid from the Exche- 
quer, about 20,000/. a year. The emolu- 
ments from bankruptcies alone had, on the 
contrary, been stated to amount to 17; 

a year, but such reports were without 
foundation. It had been the wish of the 


committee, that a fixed salary should be 
given to the Lord Chancellor, instead 
these casual fees, and in justice to the no 
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ple and learned lord now in that high 
office, he thought it necessary to state, 
that, on this being communicated to him, 
he approved of such an arrangement, and 
acquiesced in the average of the last five 
years being taken as the standard, 
amounting to about 16 or 17,000/. a year, 
He thought it only doing fair justice to 
the noble lord to state, that on this occa- 
sion they found him as liberal as any 
principle of fairness or equity could re- 
uire. He was still partial to the project 
he had formerly suggested, of separating 
the bankrupt causes from the jurisdiction 
ofthe Lord Chancellor. There could be 
nothing unconstitutional in such a mea- 
sure, as these had been attached to the 
office by statute, and not originally con- 
nected with the Lord Chancellor’s duties. 
Another judge might be appointed for 
bankruptcies, who, at the same time, 
might be of great.assistance to the Cock- 
pit. He admitted of the impossibility 
of the Master of the Rolls being called on 
todo other duties than those of his own 
office, and with regard to the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, he had business 
enough already in his own court. 

Sir F. Flood was glad to find that the 
country, already so much burdened, was 
not to be charged with an additional 


salary. The Chancellor, it seemed, was to 
pay the one half of the salary, which was 
a proof that he was satisfied that he could 


not do all the duties. The Bill, in its 
first stage, he thought rather a slovenly 
performance, and unlike the usual produc- 
tions of the noble lord. He approved of 
the amendments that had been introduced, 
and therefore, although he had formerly 
voted against the Bill, was now ready to 
give it his assent and support. It was 
evident there was a great increase of bu- 
siness in the Court of Chancery, and nei- 
ther the Lord Chancellor nor the Master 
of the Rolls would be expected to do mi- 
racles. An immediate remedy was ne- 
cessary, and any delay would be doing 
injustice to the public. 

Sir C, Burrell remarked, that the prece- 
dency of the Vice-Chancellor was not 
proportioned to his salary, as it was pro- 
posed that he should rank after the 
Master of the Rolls, though his salary was 
superior to that of this last officer. 

Mr. Abercromby suggested that, as it was 
hot intended that the Vice-Chancellor 
should have a seat in the House of Com- 
Mons, the safest course to pursue, would be 
to insert a clause in the Bill to that purpose. 
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The statute of Anne, and that of George 2, 
might be supposed at first sight to suffice. 
But in this last statute it was specified, 
that the disability should not be extended 
to offices held for life or during good be- 
haviour. In the statute by which the 
commissioners of accounts were appointed 
they were excluded from sitting in that 
House by a special clause, and asthe in- 
tention of the legislature was at present 
undoubted, he supposed there could be no 
objection, in order to obviate future 
doubts, to insert the clause he proposed. 

Mr. Rose. said, that there could be no 
objection to what ‘the hon. and learned 
member proposed, had not the act of 
Anne been amply sufficient. The words 
were, that no one holding any newly 
created office of emolument, should be 
held qualified to sit in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Canning professed not to have dis- 
covered any of those amendments in the 
Bill that would induce him now to vote 
for it, having voted against it on the 
second reading. It appeared to him to 
have come out of the Committee with all 
the objections that it had at first presented ; 
but he should reserve himself for an op- 
portunity of farther discussing the prin- 
ciple of the Bill on the third reading. 
With respect to bankruptcies, he con- 
ceived what had been suggested by an 
hon. and learned gentleman to be an im- 
provement, and if any such amendment 
was moved on the third reading,-he should 
give it his support. He should not move, 
however, such an amendment himself, 
but should it not be moved, he thought 
the Bill ought to be rejected.. As the 
evil complained of was of a temporary na- 
ture, the remedy also, he contended, 
ought to be temporary, and the Bill, 
therefore, limited to a certain duration. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor disclaimed having 
any intention of moving the amendment 
alluded to, but thought it would be de- 
sirable, if there was any disposition on 
the part of the framers of the Bill to 
meet it. 

Mr. Lockhart, referring to a clause in 
the Bill where it was stated that the Vice- 
Chancellor should determine all causes as 
the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper 
should direct, thought it of the greatest 
importance that this part of the Bill should 
be more defined or better understood. 
It was necessary to know how this autho- 
rity was to be given, as much of the landed 
property of the kingdom might be held 
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on such decisions as the Vice-Chancellor 
might give. He wished to know the ex- 
tent and sort of jurisdiction that the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper were to exer- 
cise. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
mode of determining what causes were to 
be heard by the Vice-Chancellor would 
be by orders issued, from time to time, 
by the Chancellor, Keeper, or the com- 
missioners holding the great seal. As to 
the indecency which was said to be appre- 
hended from the subordinate condition in 
which the Vice-Chancellor would be 
placed with respect to the Chancellor, 
when it was said he might be interrupted 
by the Chancellor’s bell, what was the 
case at present when a judge and two 
Masters in Chancery sat for the Lord 
Chancellor? They proceeded to hear 
such causes as might be dispatched within 
the time during which it was probable 
they would,sit. This would be the case 
with the Vice-Chancellor. The Chan- 
cellor would discover what was the most 
convenient manner of conducting the bu- 
siness, and signify it to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor; and from the harmonious manner 
in which business was conducted in 
Chancery, no evil was to be apprehended 
from this mode of proceeding. He had 
never pledged himself to propose any 
amendments in the Committee, but he had 
said that any objections against the Bill 
might be remedied there. As something 
must be done to remedy the existing evil, 
what had been proposed instead of this 
Bill? ‘To take a judge, of whose integrity 
and talents enough could not be said in 
praise, and load him with all this additional 
business; arid this, though that honour- 
able person had stated to his constituents 
that the pressure of his ordinary business 
was such as to compel him to abandon the 
pleasing duties of representing his native 
county in that House. A certain number 
of juridical days were marked out with 
mathematical accuracy, and were to be 
imposed on the Master of the Rolls, al- 
though that officer had been begged, by 
the gentlemen of the profession attending 
his court, to desist from even his ordinary 
sittings, lest his valuable life might be en- 
dangered. The question was not of wil- 
lingness or unwillingness, but of personal 
capacity to perform such additional duty. 
But it was said the duties would uot 
be imposed without additional emolu- 
ment. Was it a compliment to this judge 
who had declined the most grateful duties, 
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to say to him, that he must now come 
forward and play the part of Scrub op 
Mungo. An hon. and learned gentleman, 
whom the House would not have forgot to 
have been the chairman of the committee 
to enquire into the Chancery delays (even 
had he not himself informed them of it,) 
had looked on this scheme as visionary, 
though he disliked the present Bill. The 
judges in Westminster-Hall were so bur. 
thened- with business, that no assistance 
could be expected from them. As to 
sending the Chief Baronof the Exchequer 
to the Cockpit, no court, it was well 
known, could exist without its head—not 
even a bench of justices, as any gentle 
man opposite, who happened to be chair. 
man of one, might know. ‘The courts of 
Westminster consisted constitutionally of 
four judges, and it would be a discovery 
of that night if it was found that they 
could go on with three. 

Mr. Taylor explained. He had not 
laid any stress on his having been chair- 
man of the committee, but had merely 
mentioned it incidentally. 

The Solicitor General explained, that he 
had only mentioned that the hon. gentle 
man was chairman of the committee to 
his honour. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that during his 
whole parliamentary life he had never 
witnessed such an instance of rapid growth 
as they had seen that night. The infant 
of that day week had become a giant 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
who but a week ago was so diffident that 
he could scarcely venture to obtrude him- 
self on the House ; who professed himself 
to have no practical knowledge of the 
Court of Chancery, had, after having 
pledged his reputation that the expedient 
before them would be successful, came 
forward that night, and after speaking 
with full confidence to a point of practice 
in the Court of Chancery, proceeded to® 
speech full of sarcastic allusions. The al- 
lusion to the hon. and learned chairman 
of the committee, they must understand 
as being devoid of sarcasm, notwithstand- 
ing the tone and manner in which they 
were delivered. He had as much respect 
as any one for the Master of the Rolls, but 
notwithstanding.all the lamentation which 
they had heard for the absence of that 
learned judge, which lamentation, 10 
doubt, would be renewed to the full, in 
the case of any one appointed to the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, he (Mr. W-) 
thought it expedient, that not only the 
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Master of the Rolls, but the Masters in 
Chancery, and the Welch Judges, should 
be excluded from the House, although no 
doubt sir W. Grant had made a great dis- 
play of talent in that House, and even 
risen to his high office by that means. 
No! from the ministerial side.] This 
was the first time he had heard the fact 
disclaamed.—The question should not be 
considered personally as it respectedifhe 
Master of the Rolls, but the officer in ge- 
neral. The only imputation he had heard 
on the Master of the Rolls, was that 
brought forward by an hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen), on a former 
night; who had stated that that judge 
would not sit at the Cockpit, from a poli- 
tical pique against the administration, and 
this formed an additional reason that the 
Master of the Rolls should not have a seat 
in parliament, where he was exposed 
to political partialities. The Master of 
the Rolls would not permanently have 
this additional business, as much of the 
pressure arose from the circumstance, that 
the Chancellor, through an anxious desire 
to do strict justice, did little or nothing. 
As other opportunities would offer for de- 
livering his sentiments upon the principle 
of the Bill, he should only say one word 
as to the harmony always supposed by 
the Solicitor General to exist in the Court 
of Chancery. There were instances, such 
asin the case of lord Thurlow, and lord 
Alvanley, where the Chancellor conceived 
the greatest contempt for the Master of 
the Rolls, and would never suffer that 
judge to sit for him. If such a prejudiced 
Chancellor existed hereafter, a Vice- 
Chancellor, though endowed with all the 
learning and all the talents, forensic and 
parliamentary, of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, might be reduced to a 
sinecurist. He might strut about with 
his train-bearer and his secretary—great 
ata levee or any where else—but in the 
Court of Chancery worse than nothing. 
Lord Castlereagh thought, that nothing 
in his hon. and learned friend’s speech 
justified the attack which the hon. gentle- 
man had made on him. The characteristic 
of what his hon. and learned friend had 
said on a former night, and what he had 
that night repeated, was, that it had all 
the weight of argument, and was stated 
ina perfectly inoffensive manner. His 
hon. and learned friend could not be ac- 
cused of arrogance, seeing that he had 
been challenged as a lawyer to come for- 
ward, and had done so accordingly.—In 
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answer to an objection which had been 
been urged with respect to the possible 
abuse of the authority to be given by this 
Bill, he would observe that the Lord 
Chancellor might now, as the law at pre- 
sent existed, come inte court, and take any 
cause out of the hands of the Master of the 
Rolls, even after it had commenced. This 
consequence, improbable and unheard of 
as it was, might be expected to happen if 
we were to argue from the abuse of the 
law and not the use of it. The different 
plans which had been proposed to be sub- 
stituted for the present Bill were a sort of 
centre-progets which operated the one as a 
complete negative upon the other. One 
hon. gentleman opposite had that night 
distinctly stated his conviction that the 
erecting the bankruptcies into a separate 
department would create much difficulty 
and confusion. He himself thought that 
the same interruption and confusion would 
necessarily follow from overloading the 
Master of the Rolls with all the arrears in 
the Court of Chancery, and separating 
him froma court where he had so long 
presided with honour to himself and satis- 
faction to this as well as to foreign coun- 
tries. He totally disapproved of that com- 
plexity of movement and judicial machi- 
nery by which it had been proposed to 
transfer the judges from court to court; and 
to supply the absence of one from his 
proper sphere by the successive removal 
of others out of theirs. He did not believe 
that the great and excellent character who 
had been so often referred to would ever 
stand in the way of any advantage to his 
country, but he conceived that in vase of 
any such arrangement being adopted, it 
would be absolutely necessary for him to 
retire from the high situation which he 
now filled. It was not historically true, 
that the Master of the Rolls owed his ele- 
vation te the talents which he had dis- 
played in that House; he owed it chiefly 
and originally to the distinction which he 
had obtained in the Court of Chancery, 
and at the bar of the House of Lords. He 
must enter his protest against any. mea- 
sure which proceeded on the supposition 
that the evil to be remedied was a tempo- 
rary evil. Even if a temporary office were 
in this view created for the purpose, no 
eminent professional man would accept 
of it, unless on condition of the continu- 
ance of the salary after his services had 
ceased. Why, then, throw a character of 
doubt and disrespect upon the office with- 
out any advantage to result from it? * It 
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would be at all times in the power of par- 
liament to annul the office, if found unne- 
cessary, as they had created it. 

Mr. Stephen should not have risen, but 
for the notice which had been taken of an 
allusion made by him on a former night, 
to the cause of the Master of the Rolls 
withdrawing himself from the Cock- 
pit. He conceived that no imputation 
was implied in the statement he had made, 
which, however, was founded only on 
common rumour. His attendance there 
was no part of his official duty, it was per- 
fectly gratuitous, and he was at liberty to 
continue or discontinue it as/:e saw proper. 
The time that he had withdrawn himself 
from the Cockpit, was, when a certain ad- 
ministration was endeavouring to supplant 
him in the county which he had long re- 
presented. At such a time, it would not 
be wondered at, if he did not continue to 
give his voluntary attendance at a place, 
where it was not his particular duty to 
attend. 

Mr. Whitbread did not know any thing 
more of the transaction than what he had 
learned from the information of the hon. 
and learned member, who had stated that 
the Master of the Rolls had been iil-treated 
by the ministry of 1806. Because he had 
been opposed in a county election, he 
had, it seemed, retired from the Cockpit 
out of political pique and resentment. He 
did not attach much credit to the rumour, 
but he thought that, if true, it implied a 
censure on the conduct of the Master of 
the Rolls. ' 

Sir Samuel Romilly wished to under- 
stand the Bill, which he was unable to do 
from the Bill itself, without the assistance 
of those who framed it. He wished to be 
informed, whether it was intended to trans- 
fer causes set down for the Master of the 
Rolls to the Vice-Chancellor ; if the causes 
were so transferred, it would create con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, and a multiplica- 
tion of business by constant appeals ; if it 
were not intended so to transfer them, all 
the causes would be set down before the 
Master of the Rolls, He wondered how 
gentlemen who had professed on a former 
night to be satisfied, not with what the 
Bill was, but with what it might be, should 
express their approbation of the Amend- 
ments. It was precisely the same that it 
was. The only alteration was in the omis- 
sion of the words, “ under certain restric- 
tions and regulations,’ but the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was still to proceed to decide onl 
such causes as the Chancellor should from 
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time to time direct. It had been said that 
the judges could not possibly be spared 
from their courts to asssist the Chancellor, 


He would, as a fact, state, that in last . 


Trinity Term, three judges had sat with 
the Chancellor for four days, on the will of 
Mr. Wilkinson. This formed at least an 
exception to the absolute impossibility 
stated. The objections to the present Bill 
were radical and essential. It made an 
alteration in the legal constitution of the 
country : and it would hereafter be record- 
ed, that in my lord Eldon’s time a Bill had 
passed which made it impossible for any 
one to rise to the highest honours of ‘the 
profession in the fair and open path of his 
duty. It was not just to say that no 
other remedy had been suggested. Seve- 
ral expedients had been proposed, among 
others to enable the Lords to hear Appeals 
in the absence of the Chancellor ; of which 
no notice had been taken. Yet why 
should not the other House be competent 
to do this, assisted by one of the noble and 
learned lords who had held the seals either 
of England or Ireland? The same course 
had been more than once adopted. in the 
time of lord Mansfield; and lord Bathurst 
had sat for lord Thurlow. As to the ob 
servation which had been made on the in- 
crease of business from the Irish appeals, 
it was to be remembered, that before 1782, 
appeals from that country were tried here 
as at present, and that it was only from 
1782 to 1800 that there was a suspension 
of the ordinary and established course of 
justice. 
Mr. Wetherall could not conceive how 
such a power as that alluded to bythe 
hon. and learned gentleman could be un- 
derstood to exist in the Chancellor. The 
fair construction of this Bill certainly was, 
that the Chancellor could not transfer 
causes set down for the Rolls Court. As 
to the expedient suggested of detaching 
the bankrupt business, that branch he con- 
ceived to be now so closely and constl- 
tutionally connected with the original ju- 
risdiction of the Court, that it could not 
be separated without great hazard and in- 
convenience. If a new judge were created 
for the dispatch of bankruptcy business, It 
would be creating a jurisdiction without 
appeal, which appeared to him a greater 
innovation than the object of the present 
Bill. It was not quite reasonable to ex- 
pect such uniform and unfailing rectitude 
in any judge as totally to supersede. the 
necessity of appeal. ‘The most active a 


| vigilant might sometimes slumber in a long 
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no appeal. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man who spoke last, seemed terrified at the 
consequences which would result from the 
appointment of a judge for the separate 
causes of bankruptcy. In the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s opinion this would 
produce a narrowness of view in the per- 
son who should be appointed to this sepa- 
rate bench, which would render him unfit 
for the office. It was the first time he has 
ever heard that the division of labour made 
the labourer more inexpert. But would 
not the advisers of the crown advise the 
appointment of the fittest person for the 
office? It had been said, that the separa- 
tion of the bankruptcy causes would not af- 
ford a sufficient relief to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Did not the bankruptcy causes 
constitute one-fourth of the Chancer 
business? ‘The Chancellor who should be 








































































































. left with three-fourths of the present busi- 
f ness, and should be unable to execute it, 
was very unfit to hold that situation. An 
“ hon, and learned gentleman (Mr. Stephen), 
had been at once the accuser and exculpa- 
* tor of the Master of the Rolls. . He knew 
* not why that hon. and learned gentleman 
a had thought fit to become the accuser of 
8 that exalted character, or whether it was 
As by his permission that he had become his 
ng defender. _ Did the hon. and learned gen- 
te tleman think that it was a fortunate de- 
i, fence for the Master of the Rolls, that he 
. had withdrawn himself from the decision 
rot [' Causes at the Cockpit, because an op- 
n= fy Ponent of his, at a county election, had 
ted fe celved some support from ministers? 
it He thought the hon, and learned gentle- 
out "2 ought to consider some time before 
ster tappeared again in the character of a 
ent ‘lender. He could see no objection to the 
ex- fe *Paration of bankruptcy causes from the 
ude Meteatseal. The taking away part of the 
the fm ancellor’s emoluments was no objection, 
and fy! the Chancellor ought to be liberally 
ong @/*. and consequently compensated for 
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Certain plans had been proposed which 
might expedite the dispatch of business in 
Chancery : but the House should beware 
Jest in giving increased velocity to the 
wheels of one court, the whole machinery 
of another might not be reduced to a state 


Mr. Ponsonby, in answer to the alleged 
anomaly in English law of creating a 
judge without appeal, observed, that in 
matters of bankruptcy there was at present 
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any loss. This was no part of the ordinary 
Chancery business; but superinduced a 
few years ago, because the legislature did 
not know what to do with it. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, ifan anomaly were 
to be allowed to exist, as in the case of 
bankruptcy causes, it ought not to exist in 
a subordinate officer, but in a person cloth- 
ed with the highest dignity. 

The question was then put and the 
Amendment negatived. ‘The Report was 
then agreed to without a division. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 23. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman Caruotics.} The Bishop of 
Raphoe presented a Petition against the 
Roman Catholic Claims. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that it 
was impossible for the House to receive 
this Petition but as that of one person, for 
the names of the others were contained on 
a separate piece of paper, which was 
tacked to the Petition. 

The Petition was accordingly so re 
ceived. 

Viscount Falmouth presented a Petition 
from the corporation of Penzance, in 
Cornwall, against the Claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

The Duke of Norfolk inquired how the 
Petition was signed ? 

Viscount Falmouth said, the corporate 
seal was atfixed to the Petition. 

The Earl of Courtown presented a Peti- 
tion of the same description, from the 
noblemen, gentlemen, and Protestant in- 
habitants of the county of Wexford. 

The Lord Chancellor said, their lordships 
could not receive this Petition in its pre- 
sent state; for, though it had a great 
number of names subscribed, and there 
were several sheets, yet it appeared that 
the whole of them had been signed by one 
person. 

The Petition was ordered to be rejected. 
The Bishop of London presented two 
Petitions against the Roman Catholic 
Claims; one from the inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Olive, in Hart-street, in the 
city of London ; andthe other from French 
Protestants in London. These Petitions 


were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 
Viscount Sidmouth presented a Petition 
from the inhabitants of the ward of Bil- 
lingsgate, against the Roman Catholic 
Claims. 


The Duke of Norfolk moved that the 
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whole of this Petition be read.—The Peti- 
tion was accordingly read by the clerk. 
Viscount Sidmouth asked if the noble 
duke intended any objection to the Petition. 
The Duke of Norfolk answered, that it 
was not with any intent to object to this 
Petition being received, but amongst the 
number ef Petitions which had come be- 
fore them on this subject, there was great 
difference in the language of the peti- 
‘tioners, and he must confess the name of 
the place from whence this came had 
caught his ear, and it made him desirous 
of hearing the whole of it. He recollect- 
ed, at the time he had a seat in the other 
House, when a number of petitions were 
coming before them, and one was presented 
by the alderman of the ward of Billings- 


gate, a facetious member desired it to be 


read, in order to know if the sentiments 
bore any resemblance to the language of 
the alderman who, he observed, always 
spoke that of his particular constituents. 
But, notwithstanding the violence which 
had been expressed in other Petitions, and 
the coarseness which might have been in 
this, he must admit that the danguage was 
mild and decent; and, though it might 
have been supplied to the petitioners, on 
this occasion he would give them crecgt, 
that it proceeded from themselves. In re. 
spect to his wishing the Petition to be read, 
it was only consistent with the desire of 
the noble viscount himself, who, on a for- 
mer evening, had expressed his opinion, 
that all these Petitions might be read, 

Viscount Sidmouth referred to what 
passed on a former evening, and said it 
was merely through the expression of a 
noble lord, he had thought it right to 
move that the whole of the Petition be 
read. He did not’ perceive the necessity 
of the remarks which had ‘been made upon 
this and other Petitions. With respect to 
the present, the language was mild and 
respectful, and it had been so described 
by the noble duke; aud it was certainly 
more than was necessary: or to be ex- 
pected, that petitioners should always ex- 
press themselves with classical purity. He 
deprecated that scrutiny which had been 
used towards these petitions ; for he must 
tepeat, he never in the course of thirty 
years, during which he had a seat in this 
and the other House of Parliament, recol- 
lected so much scrutihy and severity ap- 
plied to petitions, which must operate as a 
discouragement to those who were still in- 
clined to address their lordships upon this 
sibject. 





The Duke of Norfolk too well remem. 


‘bered a period somewhat before the noble 


viscount came into active life, when jt 
was pretended that the sense of the coun. 
try was expressed by the numerous peti. 
tions which were presented, one of which 
was signed by forty thousand persons, 
Party at that period ran high, but there 
was no man who would now say that wis 
the sense and opinion of the people. He 
recollected the dreadful effects of such 
dissention respecting religion. He need 
not mention how the flame burst forth; 
and it was fortunate that this metropoliswas 
not laid in ashes. It was on these grounds 
he felt a reluctance to hear the Jan. 
guage used on the present occasion; and 
he felt himself bound as a peer to prevent, 
as much as possible, that spirit which, like 
the former religious volcano of London, 
might break out in those parts from 
whence some of these petitions came, ani 
make destruction in the country. Thee 
was also ‘another ground on which he felt 
inclined to be a little scrupulous in the re. 
ceipt of these petitions, for though the 
noble viscount must have more informa 
tion than he had on the subject, yet he 
well knew, in some places, that influence 
had been used on the present occasion. 

Viscount Sidmouth again stated what lie 
had urged last night, that these Petitions 
arose out of the declarations which had 
represented the Protestants of this coun- 
try to be favourable to the Catholic 
Claims. He concurred with the noble 
duke that the time he had referred to 
produced most horrible effects. It was’ 
disgrace to those who had acted on the 
occasion, but there was no comparison be- 
tween the mild and considerate manner in 
which the Protestants now treated this 
subject, and that which was used at the 
period to which the noble duke had te 
ferred. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 23. 

PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLATMS OF 
THE Roman Catuotics.} Petitions against 
the Claims of the Roman Catholics were 
presented from the citizens and inhabi- 
tants of Chester, the inhabitants of Leeds, 
the archdeacon and ‘clergy of York, the 
gentry, clergy, &c. of eastern division ° 
Kent, the archdeacon and‘clergy of Bat 
tingdon, the inhabitants of Rye, the mils 
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nisters, &c. of Chobham, the inhabitants 
of London and Westminster, the inhabi- 
tants of St. Dunstan’s in the East, the in- 
habitants of Billingsgate, the rector, &e. 
of St. Olave, the Protestants of Donegal, 
the Protestants of Meath; the inhabitants 
of Aberystwyth, the gentry, clergy, &c. 
of Denbigh, the Protestant noblemen, &c. 
of Cavan, the inhabitants of East Grinsted, 
the burgesses of Ruthin, the Protestant 
‘poblemen of Downe, and the aldermen 
and burgesses of Bodmin. All which 
were ordered to lie upon the table.—Pe- 
titions were also received from the Roman 
Catholics of Ballinakill, Queen’s county, 
and Limerick, in support of their Claims. 

On presenting the Petition from Lon- 
don and Westminster, 

Sir W. Curtis said, he had to present a 
Petition from more than 60,000 inhabi- 
tants of this metropolis, against what was 
called Catholic Emancipation. The per- 
sons who had signed this Petition, could 
read and write too. 

Mr. Christopher Smith said, that it was 
the custom at the place where the Petition 
lay for signatures, to ask any one who 
presented himself tg sign, whether he had 
read the Petition, and if he answered in 
the negative, to recommend him to read 
it before he signed ; and ke did not doubt 
that the greater part of those who signed 
it had read it. 

Sir J. Shaw said a few words on the same 
side. 

Mr. Baring said, that the meeting in 
pursuance of the resolutions of which this 
Petition had been drawn up, was convened 
in the most obscure manner possible. As 
half a dozen people at the Crown and 
Anchor would come forward with, « We 
the people of England ;””—so this Petition, 
the signatures to which had been obtained 
by placarding the walls of taverns, and 
other disgraceful methods, was brought 
forward, as the Petition of the cities of 
London and Westminster. In-so large a 
city a Petition on any subject would by 
such means get a long string of names; 
but it was much to the honour of the city 
of London, that it had not joined, by any 
public act, in the senseless cry which had 
been raised, he was sorry to say, princi- 
pally by the clergy. 

_ Sir W. Curtis said, the meeting was pub- 
licly convened, and attended by persons 
of consequence, and that 90 out of 100 
aigned it in the room where the meeting 
had been held. 
. Sir F. Burdeté said, that as to West- 
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minster, a numerous meeting which had 
been held in Palace-yard had come to re- 
solutions in favour of the Catholic Claims, 

Lord Milton asked. sir W. Curtis whe- 
ther notice tad been given, that.Petitions 
lay for signatures at the Churches in Lon- 
don during divine service. 

Sir W. Curtis said, he was sorry he could 
not speak to the fact. 

Lord Milton reprobated the practice of 
applying the Churches, and the time al- 
lowed for divine service, to purposes 
merely political. 


Petitions Or CuristiaNs FOR A Re- 
PEAL OF THE Test Laws.] Three Petie 
tions—of the there-undersigned Christians 
—in behalf of themselves and others, who 
agree with them in considering absolute 
liberty of conscience respecting religion 
to be the unalienable right of all men,— 
were presented by Mr. Whitbread and 
read ; setting forth. 

« That it is the duty of all men to exa- 
mine as diligently as may be in their 
power, the doctrines of religion, and after 
such diligent examination, to adopt and to 
profess what may appear to them to be 
the truth ; and that, in the performance 
of that duty, men ought not to be ob- 
structed or discouraged, or otherwise 
tempted to act hypocritically, by any 
law tending to bias them in the course 
of such examination of the doctrines of re- 
ligion, by subjecting them, in the case of 
their dissenting from the doctrines of any 
established church, to suffer death by 
burning or otherwise, or to suffer any 
corporal or pecuniary punishment, or to 
be injured in their reputation by any dis- 
ability more or less disgraceful ; and that 
the petitioners acknowledge, with high 
satisfaction, that, in the present reign, 
considerable progress has been made to- 
wards the full restoration of the rights of 
conscience, by the wisdom of parliament 
and the benignity of the King rescinding 
various laws, in whole or in part, which 
were violations of those rights; yet, since 
other penal laws not less injurious to those 
rights remain unrepealed, since some of 
these laws subject to corporal punishments 
or pecuniary penalties, others, as in the 
case of the Test laws passed in the reign of 
Charles the second; subject to disgrace, 
disability, and privation of civil rights 
persons, whose only offence it is, that in 
conformity with their duty, they have 
examined the doctrines of religion, and by 
such examination have been induced to 
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embrace and to profess religious opinions 
different from.the doctrines of the esta- 
blished Church ; and that the petitioners 
feel it to be their duty humbly but ear- 
nestly to remonstrate against the longer 
continuance of any of these intolerant 
laws; and they do, in conformity with 
the premises, expressly petition the House, 
that every such unjust law may be re- 
pealed, and therights of conscience may 
thus be restored to all the subjects of this 
United Kingdom; and the petitioners 
humbly beg leave to add, that this re- 
quest, as it appears to them, is grounded 
on the most evident considerations of jus- 
tice ; and they trust that the compliance 
of the state would yet conciliate the affec- 
tion of millions of their aggrieved fellow 
subjects, and unite them for ever to the in- 
terests of the empire: under each of these 
aspects their request claims, and they 
hope will be found to deserve, the assent 
of the House, as they are statesmen 
anxious for the safety of their country, 
and as they are moralists determined to 
act impartially on the rules of justice ; 
but, when the petitioners consider farther 
that every attempt to influence men in 
their choice and profession of religion by 
penal laws, whether corrupt or compulsive 
in their operation, is contrary to the spirit 
of the Gospel, and forbidden by its 
plainest precepts in numerous passages, 
they hope it may be allowed them more 
particularly, and with all possible earnest- 
ness, to intreat the friends of religion in 
the House to interpose their authority, 
not to vindicate the Gospel from the 
groundless charge of intolerance, but to 
influence the state to conform its laws for 
the protection of the established Church, 
to the purity benignity and exalted in- 
tegrity of our Gospel religion, to renounce 
the whole system of persecution, the’ long 
accumulation of ages of barbarism and 
discord, and to free an almost countless 
multitude of injured individuals from the 
temptation of ensnaring tests, and the 
more oppressive severitiés of our compul- 
sive intolerance; by the success of such 
salutary counsels, at once restoring con- 
cord and safety to the empire, and freeing 
our national Church from the present too 
just reproach of retaining that support 
which persecuting laws can bestow, but 
which Christianity condemns, and would 
disdain to accept.”” 

Four Petitions—of the there-under- 
signed Christians residing in the town and 
neighbourhood of Belper; in the town 
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and neighbourhood of Derby ; inthe town 
and neighbourhood of Loughborough; 
and in the town and neighbourhood of 
Melbourne ; in behalf of themselves and 
others, who agree with them in consider. 
ing absolute liberty of conscience respect. 
ing religion to be the unalienable right of 
all men ;—were presented and read; 
setting forth, 

« That it is the duty of all men to exa. 
mine, as diligently as may be in their 
power, the doctrines of religion, and after 
such diligent examination to adopt and 
to profess what may appear to them to be 
the truth ; and that, in the performance 
of that duty, men ought not to be ob. 
structed or discouraged, or otherwise 
tempted to act hypocritically, by any 
law tending to bias them in the course of 
such examination of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, by subjecting them, in the case of 
their dissenting from the doctrines of any 
established church, to suffer death by 
burning or otherwise, or to suffer any 
corporal or pecuniary punishment, or to 
be injured in their reputation by any dis- 
ability, more or less disgraceful ; and that 
the petitioners acknowledge, with high 


satisfaction, that in the present reign con- 


siderable progress has been made towards 
the full restoration of the rights of cons 
science, by the rescinding of various laws, 
in whole or in part, which were violations 
of those rights; yet since other penal 
laws, not less injurious to those rights, re- 
main unrepealed; since some of these 
laws subject to corporal punishments or 
pecuniary penalties, others, as in the case 
of the Test laws, passed in the reign of 
Charles the 2nd, subject to disgrace, dis- 
ability, and privation of civil rights, per- 
sons whose only offence it is, that in cone 
formity with their duty, they have exa- 
mined the doctrines of religion, and by 
such examination have been induced to 
embrace, and to profess religious opinions 
different from the doctrines of «the esta- 
blished Church, the petitioners feel it to 
be their duty humbly but earnestly to re- 
monstrate against the longer continuance 
of any of these intolerant laws; and they 
do, in conformity with the premises, exe 
pressly petition the House, that every such 
unjust law may be repealed, and the rights 
of conscience may thus be restored to all 
the subjects of this United Kingdom; at 
the same time they declare to the House, 
that if the legislature of our country 
should not feel themselves convinced, 38 
the petitioners do, that eyery trace of in- 
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tolerance ought to be immediately ex- 
punged from our statutes, yet, if the repeal 
or modification of any of our intolerant 
laws should now take place, particularly 
if the Test laws, az far as they affect our 
military force by sea and land, should 
now be repealed, the petitioners would 
view with high satisfaction any such mea- 
sure, as a still farther advance towards the 
complete restoration of the rights of con- 
science ; and at this crisis would consider 
itas having a salutary tendency to allay 
religious animosities, and to unite still 
more closely the great mass of the com- 
munity in a zealous defence of the empire 
against the efforts of our powerful and am- 
bitious enemy.” 


A Petition of the there-undersigned 
Christians, in behalf of themselves and 
others, who agree with them in consi- 
dering absolute liberty of conscience re- 
specting religion to be the unalienable 
right of all men, was also presented and 
rad; setting forth, 

“That it is the duty of all men to exa- 
mine, as diligently as may be in their 
power, the doctrines of religion, and, 
after such diligent examination, to adopt 
ad to profess what may appear to them 
tobe the truth; and that, in performance 
of that duty, men ought not to be ob- 
iacted or discouraged, or otherwise 
tempted to act hypocritically, by any law 
lending to bias them in the course of such 
tamination of the doctrines of religion, 
by subjecting them, in the case of their 
issenting from the doctrines of any esta- 
bished Church, to suffer death by burn- 
ig or otherwise, or to suffer any corporal 
pecuniary punishment, or to be injured 
ntheir reputation by any disability more 
"less disgraceful; and that the peti- 
loners acknowledge, with high satisfac- 
fon, that, in the present reign, considera- 
progress has been made towards the 
llrestoration of the rights of conscience 
lvthe wisdom of parliament and the be- 
ignity of the King, rescinding various 
Ws, in whole or in part, which were vio- 
lions of those rights, yet, since other 
foal laws, not less injurious to those 
thts, remain unrepealed, since some of 
Me subject to corporal punishments or 
ftuniary penalties, others, as in the case 
the Test laws passed in the reign of 
Murles the 2nd, subject to disgrace, dis- 
tiity, and privation of civil rights, per- 
Ns whose only offence it is, that, in con- 
“ity with their duty, they have exa- 
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mined the doctrines of religion, and by 
such examination have been induced to 
embrace, and to profess, religious opinions 
different from the doctrines of the esta- 
blished Church, the petitioners feel it to 
be their duty humbly but earnestly to re- 
monstrate against the longer continuance 
of any of these intolerant laws ; and they 
do, in conformity with the premises, ex- 
pressly petition the House, that every 
such unjust law may be repealed, and that 
the rights of conscience may thus be re- 
stored to all the subjects of this United 
Kingdom.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Letter From THE Lorp Mayor or 
Dustin TO THE SPEAKER, SOLICITING 
LEAVE TO PRESENT A PETITION FROM 
THE Corporation oF DuBLIN aT THE 
Bar or THE Hovse.] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House, that he had received 
a Letter from the right hon. the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, the contents of which 
he communicated to the House; and the 
said Letter was thereupon, by direction of 
the House, read by the Speaker, and is as 
follows : 

“« Dover Street, 23 February, 1813. 

“ Sir; The corporation of the city of 
Dublin, in common council assembled, 
having prepared Petitions to be presented 
to Parliament on the subject of the Claims 
about to be preferred on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, I beg leave 
to state, that I have been deputed, as lord 
mayor of the city of Dublin, to deliver 
their Petitions at the bar of both Houses 
of Parliament ; and I have now the ho- 
nour to solicit, through you, Sir, that the 
honourable the House of Commons may 
be pleased to indulge the corporation of 
the city of Dublin by permitting me, as 
chief magistrate of that city, to deliver at 
their bar the Petition addressed to their 
honourable House, an indulgence which it 
is humbly hoped that the House of Com- 
mons will be pleased to concede to the 
citizens of Dublin, in analogy to the 
usage so long established of receiving Pe- 
titions at their bar from the corporation of 
the city of London, and which, if granted 
by that honourable House, will not only 
demand the gratitude of the petitioners, 
the second corporation of the empire, and 
yielding to none in loyalty and attach- 
ment for the laws, government, and con- 
stitution of these kingdoms, but will also 
be received asa grateful and flattering 
condescension by the inhabitants at large 
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of the metropolis of Ireland; that city 
which bad; been for so many years the 
seat and residence of the Irish parliament. 
I have the honour to. remain, Sir, &c. 
Apo. Braptey Kine, 
Lord Mayor of the City of Dublin.” 
« To the right hon, Charles Abbot, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, &c.”’ 


Mr. Grattan, while he dissented from 
the opinions contained in the Petition 
which had been alluded to, conceived it to 
be his duty to support every proposition 
which had for its object the honour or in- 
terest of the city of Dublin, the capital of 
Ireland, and the second city of the em- 

ire. He should therefore move, “ That 
the right hon. the lord mayor of the city 
of Dublin be admitted to present a petition 
of the lord mayor and corporation of the 
said city, at the bar of this House, accord- 
ing to the usages observed, in. like cases, 
regarding the sheriffs of the city of 
London.’’ 

Mr. Robert Shaw seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, in rising to op- 
pose the motion, it was far from his wish to 
object to any compliment which the 
House might think proper to pay to the 
corporation of Dublin, or to the chief ma- 
gistrate of that city; but, in his opinion, 
they ought to be guided, in such cases, 
by precedent, and he knew of none that 
could bear out the present motion. If 
this claim were admitted, he thought it 
would be likely to occasion, great incon- 
venience to future chief magistrates; as it 
would no longer be a matter of option to 
transmit a petition from Dublin, by a 
member of that House, or by the lord. 
mayor; the custom being recognised, 
they could not depart from one regular 
course ; and, however unwilling, the chief 
magistrate would be obliged to act. It 
was undoubtedly the fact, that the House, 
through courtesy to the city of London, 
within which they almost held their meet- 
ings, permitted. the sheriffs of that city, 
alone, to present petitions at their bar: 
but such a privilege was never permitted, 
to.any other partof the kingdom. In re- 
ference to the Petition from Dublin, the 
House were placed in exactly the same 
eae a as when petitions were sent 

om Edinburgh, in the custody of the 
Lord Provost. On those occasions, such 
a claim was never made. In the Petition 
on the case of capt. Porteous, in 1736, 
when the Lord Provost was in town, and 
under examination, he never demanded 
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such a privilege; and the same observa. 
tion would apply to the Petition, of 1746, 
But a very strong objection, to the admis. 
sion of this claim was founded on the fagt, 
that it never was advanced, when a parlia, 
ment was sitting in Dublin. The corpo. 
ration did not enjoy any such, right when, 
the Irish parliament was in being, and he 
saw no reason. why this. privilege, which 
he contended would be rather troublesome 
than advantageous, should now be 
granted. There could be no doubt, thas 
a petition, presented from the corporation, 
of Dublin, through any hon. member of 
that House, would have every attention 
ishewn to it; and he could not, therefore, 
‘conceive the necessity of transmitting it 
by the chief magistrate of that city. If 
the claim were admitted, it must either oc- 
casion the lord mayor of Dublin to be sent 
over to this country with every petition to 
parliament, which originated in the corpo. 
ration, or, if that body acted differently, it 
would leave them open, to the imputation 
of not treating other questions with the 
‘same dignity which marked their pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Catholic 
question. If the claim having beenal- 
‘lowed, a petition were presented by 4 
/member of parliament from that body, on 
/a subject of importance at some future pe 
‘riod, it might be said, « O! they donot 
see this question in the same elevaied 
light as that respecting the Catholics, ot 
they would have sent over the-lord 
mayor !”’ Besides, if they granted the pri- 
vilege to the corporation of Dublin, they 
could not refuse it, if claimed by the 
city of Edinburgh. For these reasons, be 
would oppose the motion. 

Mr. Peel hoped, under the particular 
circumstances of the case, that the House 
would be induced to accede to the right 
hon. gentleman’s proposition—patticls 
larly as the chief magistrate of Dublin 
had actually arrived in town. The 
corporation of Dublin had no other mo 
tive in transmitting the Petition, im the 
manner they had done, than a desire 
give it every weight in their power; a 
he did think the House would be acting 
too strictly, if they rejected the applie 
‘cation, He wished particularly to observ 
that he was by no means induced to a 
cede to the motion, on account of the na- 
‘ture or sentiments of the Petition. ™ 
was sure, in deciding this question, It ¥® 
quite unnecessary to know what they 
Were==it was sufficient to state, that a fe 
quest was. made by the corporation of" 
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second city in the empire, which it was 
easy for the House to grant, and which 
would be received by those seeking it 
with every proper acknowledgment. 

Mr. Tierney did not think that the ar- 
¢ival of the lord mayor of Dublin in this 
metropolis was any argument for agreeing 
with the motion. He thought ‘the worthy 
magistrate had acted ‘rather hastily, in 
proceeding on his journey before he had 
ascertained whether he was likely to suc- 
ceed in the object of it. If, as had ‘been 
stated, the parliament of Ireland were ne- 
ver in the habit of receiving petitions from 
the corporation of Dublin, through the 
medium of the lord mayor, they could not 
now claim such a right with any pro- 
priety. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, the present was 
a request made on the part of the second 
city in the empire;- it referred only to 
one particular occasion, and was not 
meant to extend to every question. He 
was of opinion, that the chief magistrate 
of Dublin having arrived, he ought not to 
be sent back without having performed the 
duty on which he wasemployed; and it was 
one thing to refuse a favour, and another, 
by the refusal, to offer an indignity. The 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) was anxious 
tosave future magistrates from inconve- 
nience; but he did not seem to feel any 
regret for the inconvenience which the 
present lord mayor of Dublin would ex- 
perience, by returning without having 
executed the purpose of his mission. It 
was requested as a matter of favour, and it 
would be received only as such. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, distinctly, 
whether the lord mayor of Dublin was ad- 
mitted, in a similar way, to present pe- 
titions at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland ? 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, he had made in- 
quiries on the subject, from persons pos- 
sessing more information than he did him- 
self, and he had reason to believe that 
such a permission was not granted. 

Lord Castlereagh understood there was a 
particular resolution of the Irish House of 
Commons, « That no petition should be 
presented to the House, except by a 
member.” Therefore, he contended, the 
course of proceeding there did not bear 
on the present question; for, had it not 
been for this particular resolution on the 
tubject, the corporation of Dublin might 
have been treated with the same attention 
by the Irish parliament, as the corporation 
of London received from the united par- 
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liament. Certainly, the House was placed 
in a situation of great difficulty, as there 
was no precedent applicable to the occas 
sion; but, as a general wish to receive 
the lord mayor seemed to prevail, and as 
it would'tend to’ shew a desire to conciliate 
that part of the United Kingdom, ‘he 
trusted the motion would be agreed to, 
He did not think that ‘the concession 
wouid be attended ‘with any consequences 
beyond the present occasion. He owned, 
if it appeared to'him, that, by agreeing to 
the motion, the door would ‘be opened so- 
wide as some gentlemen seemed to ‘sup- 
pose, he should feel very considerable dif- 
ficulty in deciding on the subject. But 
the question was here very moch ‘nar 
rowed—it was merely whether this partis 
cular Petition might be ‘presented, in 
the manner desired, at the bar of that 
House. If a similar indulgence were’res 
quested on the part of the city of Edin- 
burgh, he was sure the House would not 
hesitate to grant it. Under these circume 
stances, he hoped the House would agree 
to the motion in the spirit of conciliation 
and good humouf. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether 
the parliament in England had any stand 
ing order similar to that»stated to have ex. 
isted in the Irish parliament. The pree 
sent was an important question, as intros 
ducing a very serious precedent, and he 
would take the sense of the House upon it. 

The Speaker said, he could not at pres 
sent charge his recollection with any 
standing order on the subject. With re- 
spect to the sheriffs of the city of London 
being permitted to present the petitions of 
the corporation, it‘was always put to the 
question ; and, in 1690,* it was the pleasure 
of the House not to receive them. The 
mode of acting was wholly in their own 
power. 

Mr. Tierney thought the Lord Mayor 
had better place the petition in the hands 
of a member of parliament, for presenta- 
tion ; and the House would decide on the 
question, so that no person should be mis- 
taken hereafter. 

Mr. Grattan observed, that the addresses 
of the city of Dublin were presented to 
the Lord Lieutenant on the throne. 








* This took place onthe 17th of April, 
1690. The question for the admission of 
the Sheriffs was moved by colonel Birch. 
After debate, it passed in the negative, by 
215 to 166. See New Parliamentary 
History of England,.vol. 5, p.586. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that no claim whatever had been made; 
the privilege was requested, on this parti- 
cular occasion, as matter of favour, not of 
right; and he hoped it would not be for- 
gotten, that, in the present instance, the 
Lord Mayor had actually come over. By 
receiving this Petition through the Lord 
Mayor, they did not bind themselves to 
receive others in the same manner. 

Mr.. Ponsonby said, the House would 
readilv believe that he was anxious to pay 
every possible compliment to the metro- 
polis of Ireland; but what had fallen from 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made it necessary for him to 
rise.in opposition to the sentiments which 
he had expressed. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had observed, that, by receiving 
this Petition, the House did not bind them- 
selves to receive all others in the same 
manner. Now, in his opinion, if the 

- House agreed to permit the Petition to be 
presented by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
they would be bound to receive all others, 
from the same quarter, ina similar way ; 
for what was there in that Petition which 
should induce the House to give it this 
particular distinction, and to withhold it 
from all others? If no indignity were of- 
fered to the corporation of Dublin by the 
Irish parliament, who would not receive 
their petitions through any other medium 
but that ofa member of parliament, how 
could the Commons of the United Kingdom 
be supposed to act disrespectfully towards 
them, if they pursued the same course? 
He should be glad to know, whether the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, who seemed 
anxious that the motion should Le carried, 
intended that the rule should be universal, 
or confined to this particular case? If it 
were intended to be restricted to this sin- 
gle case, he should oppose it; because, by 
granting the privilege particularly here, 
it would seem as if there were something 
in the nature of the Petition itself, that 
caused the distinction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in what 
he had said, was not at all influenced by 
the nature of the Petition. He certainly 
wished it to be understood, that the per- 
mission was not to extend farther than the 
present case. 

Mr. Croker was anxious that the Petition 
should be presented at the bar, by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin; but he declared 
that that anxiety did not take any colour 
from the object of the Petition—it was not 
any affront to the corporation of Dublin, 
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that their petitions were not so received 
by the Irish parliament ; because it wag 
an invariable rule with them not to receive 
petitions except through a membér of par. 
liament: but here the case was different, 
for another course was permitted to the 
corporation of London ; and, if the same 
privilege were refused to the corporation 
of Dublin, they might feel themselves a 
little lowered in the estimation of the 
House. The countries being now united, 
he hoped the House would not stamp 
Dublin, and through Dublin, Ireland, with 
a feeling of inferiority. 

The cry of question now became gene. 
ral, and the gallery was almost cleared 
for a division, when 

Mr. Peel observed, that, as the Lord 
Mayor was entrusted with another petition, 
it would probable obviate the objection if 
he presented that first. By this it would 
be seen that the nature of the Petition did 
not influence their decision. 

Mr. Ponsonby, on this condition, express. 
ed his willingness to vote for the motion. 

Mr. Tierney said, if the motion were 
agreed to, it would be an established prin- 
ciple that all Petitions from the corpora. 
tion of Dublin, should be presented at 
the bar of the House by the Lord Mayor. 
« Mr. Croker said, the indulgence would 
be the same as that extended to the cor 
poration of London; which was always 
put to the vote. 

Mr Tierney thought some _ resolution 
ought to be proposed, to set the question 
at rest. 

The Speaker observed, that the letter of 
the Lord Mayor mentioned but one Peti- 
tion; if the House chose to follow the 
suggestion of the hon. gentleman, the 
word in the motion should be « Petitions,” 

Lord Milton said, he thought they 
ought not to confine their vote to the par- 
ticular instance then before them, but 
should lay down some general rule. As 
the question was now about to be decided, 
there would be no uniformity in the prac- 
tice, since thé corporation of Dublin might 
either transmit their petitions by the Lord 
Mayor, or by members of the House of 
Commons as they pleased themselves. 

Sir James Shaw said, as the right of the 
corporation of the city of London to pre- 
sent petitions to the House of Commons, 
by their sheriffs, seemed to be questioned, 
he had no hesitation in saying, it was theit 
undoubted privilege, and there was no 
authority in that House to deny it.—(Cries 
of Chair! chair! Order! order!) 

2 


vw 
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The Speaker begged to call to the re- 
collection of the House, that they never 
could recognise a privilege in any body, 
to knock at their doors and demand them 
to be opened—that was a right which be- 
longed only to the crown. On reflection 
the hon. member would perceive that he 
had gone too far in claiming that as a right 
which was solely a courtesy. 

Sir J. Shaw admitted that his expressions 
were rather too strong. He only meant 
to state, that from a very ancient period, 
the corporation of London were permitted 
to present their petitions to parliament 
through the medium of their sheriffs. 

The motion was then put from the chair; 
« Petitions” being substituted for the word 
« Petition.” 

Mr. Wynn expatiated on the mischiefs 
which might ensue in consequence of the 
chief magistrate of either Dublin or Edin- 
burgh being obliged to leave his post, for 
the purpose of presenting petitions at the 
bar of that House. 

Mr. Peel observed, that, by an act of 
parliament of his present Majesty, in case 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin was obliged to 
proceed to England on official business, 
he was empowered to elect a locum tenens 
from amongst those who had filled the 
office of chief magistrate. 

Lord Cochrane moved, that the words 
“and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh,” 
be inserted in the motion, after the words 
“ Corporation of Dublin.” 

Lord A. Hamilton seconded this amend- 
ment. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it would be 
time enough to dispose of such a proposi- 
tion, when application to such effect was 
made by the corporation of that city. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the Scotch 
were generally thought a prudent people, 
and the corporation of Edinburgh wouid 
know better than to send their Provost 400 
miles to present a petition. 

This amendment was put and negatived ; 
after which the original motion was carried 
without a division. 


Tue Prince Recent’s ANSWER TO THE 
ADDREss RELATING To THE Wak WITH 
Amgrica.] Lord Castlereagh reported to 
the House, that the Prince Regent having 
been attended with their Address of Friday 
ast, was pleased to receive the same very 
graciously, and to give the following An- 
Wer : 

“ Gentlemen, 
“I thank you for this loyal Address. 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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“ It affords me the greatest satisfaction 
to find that my endeavours to preserve 
peace with the United States of America are 
justly appreciated; and that your deter- 
mination to uphold the maritime rights of 
the country is in unison with my own. 

“ Acting upon these principles, and 
aided by your support, I look forward 
with confidence to an honourable termi- 
nation of the war in which I have been 
compelled most reluctantly to engage.” 


Sin Francis Burpetr’s Motion RgEs- 
PECTING THE ReGency.] Sir Francis 
Burdett rose and spoke to the following 
effect : 

In rising, Sir, at the present moment, in 
pursuance of the notice which I gave ona 
former evening, I feel some degree of em- 
barrassment and reluctance in calling the 
attention of the House to the subject of it; 
after that attention has been engaged, and 
in a great measure exhausted, by the pro- 
tracted discussion of other questions. It 
will not be necessary for me, however, to 
trespass long upon its patience, because 
the proposition I have to submit appears 
to me so plain and simple, that little ar- 
gument, and few arguments will be neces- 
sary to convince gentlemen of the pro- 
priety of adopting it, although at this time 
I feel that I have to contend with greater 
difficulties than I should have experienced 
at any other period. In every point of 
view in which this subject can be survey- 
ed, it appears to me to be one of the high. 
est importance, affecting the great consti- 
tutional interests of the country; involv- 
ing the restoration of the honour, the dig- 
nity, and the security of the throne, as 
well as the safety and the legal govern. 
ment of its subjects. It is not without 
having endeavoured upon various previous 
occasions to draw the attention of the 
members of this House, and of the indivi- 
duals composing the administration of the 
country, to this question ; it is not without 
having repeatedly, but in vain, attempted 
to induce some other individual of more 
weight and infiuence thanI can pretend 
to possess, to bring it forward ; it is not 
without having twice, but in vain, pro- 
posed Addresses to the Prince Regent, 
upon a matter so deeply interesting to his 
family, to his throne, and to his people, 
that I at length have ventured upon a task 
to which I feel myself so unequal. Find- 
ing none willing to take upon themselves 
the burden, I may be excused, if I have 
considered it an imperious duty I owed to 





— (22) 
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the people of Great Britain, to call the at- 
tention of parliament to a subject of the 
weightiest magnitude. 

It appears, then, to me, that violent en- 
croachments have been made upon the 
true principles and frame-of the constitu- 
tion of this country, by those measures 
that have been adopted in consequence of 
the unfortunate affliction under which his 
Majesty is suffering. The first encroach- 
ment occurred in the year 1788, the whole 
of which proceedings always appeared to 
me an unwarrantable departure from the 
principles of the constitution, and though 
1 should be unwilling to introduce any 
personal animadversions, though I do not 
wish to attribute blame to any individual, 
yet I cannot avoid in general terms assert- 
ing that those proceedings seemed to me 
to originate in the violence of faction, and 
to have been supported and adopted with 
no other view than to keep power in the 
hands of the-party then in office, without 
any regard to the interests of the state, or 
respect to the legal government of the 
country. At that period the constitu- 
tional and safe though not the successful 
sloctrine, was maintained on the one side, 
that upon failure of the capacity of the 
person filling the throne, the exercise ef 


the functions of royalty immediately de- 


volved upon the heir apparent. On the 
ether hand this simple and obvious posi- 
tion was denied, and. it was insisted that 
the heir apparent to the crown had no 
more right to the government of the na- 
tion than any other subject in the King’s 
dominions. In the strict legal accepta- 
tion of the word ¢ right,’ there certainly 
was no right, because there was no law, 
and where there is no law there can be no 
right; but upon parity of reasoning; 
upon every principle of propriety and ex- 
pediency, there could be no doubt of the 
line of conduct that ought to be pursued : 
nothing could be more obvious than to 
follow that example, to which the faction 
seemed blind, that had been set at the 
glorious Revolution in 1688. If the pro- 
ceedings of parliament had been governed 
by that wholesome precedent, ministers 
would not ‘have been allowed for five 
months to take into their own hands the 
government of the country, instead of an 
odious oligarchy. for that period: being 
usurped by the executive, there would 
have-been no suspension of the powers of 
the crown,’no departure from the leading 
principles of the constitution. The steps, 
however, taken in 17$8 were justified on 
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the plea of necessity. I have been al. 
ways taught to believe that the exercise 
of the functions of the crown formed ay 
essential part of the constitution; I haye 
been always taught to believe that there 
are two grand leading principles that go. 
vern, in my opinion, the whole of thig 
ques:ion: First, that the powers and pre- 
rogatives annexed by the common law to 
the crown, and which I conceive to be un. 
questionable, descend by hereditary sue: 
cession, and not by election ; Second, that 
its powers are never suspended ; the func. 
tions of royalty never cease, for if they 
were for any period terminated it would 
be a destruction of one part of the three 
essential branches of the constitution, and 
a total dissolution of the legal government. | 
At the period to which I have referred, it 
appears to me that these two great leading 
principles were unnecessarily and unwar- 
rantably departed from. 

The great danger resulting from once 
admitting the plea of necessity is obviots, 
from subsequent experience, for in the 
year 1810 this mischievous precedent was 
followed, when I had the honour, though 
unsuccessfully, of resisting it throughout, 
and of supporting the principles for which 
I now contend. In 1810 the violent 
usurpation was renewed, and that which 
ought to have been considered as a beacon 
to warn ministers from a dangerous coast 
was mistaken for a sure light to guide them 
in safety to harbour. Unfortunately, from 
the evidence of the physicians, we know 
that during the interval between 1788 and 
1810 his Majesty was sometimes in a state 
of mind that rendered him incompetent 
to the consideration of those important 
matters of policy that naturally devolve 
upon the sovereign, and the person whose 
duty it was to submit them to the King, 
abstained from so doing in consequence 
of the distraction of the royal faculties. 
To what degree insanity existed: how 
far ministers presumed, under colour of 
the royal authority, to exercise the powers 
of majesty at a time when the ‘occupant 
of the throne was unable to discharge the 
duties annexed to that exalted station, | 
cannot pretend to say, but I cannot help 
asserting, that from the testimony of the 
physicians there is strong ground to bes 
lieve that the government of the nation 
was cartied om in the name of the King 
by his servants at a time when one branch 
of the constitution was incapacitated by 
disease—when the situation of his Me 
jesty’s mind did not permit him to per 
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form the important duties appertaining to 
his high office. ‘Thus, then, there appear 
to have been two violent deviations from 
the established principles of the constitu- 
tion of such a nature, I contend, as to be 
subversive of the interests of the throne 
and destructive of the security of the sub- 
ject. The miserable fiction which was 
resorted to on those occasions, that which 
has been very justly denominated the 
phantom of royalty, electing and appoint- 
ing an executive magistrate, was a decep- 
tion too weak to deceive the most super- 
ficial observer : to my mind it seemed a 
most unnecessary consecration of an act 
completely illegal, to induce the Lord 
Chancellor, without any adequate autho- 
rity, to affix the great seal, thereby pre- 
tending to give the royal approbation to a 
measure of which the King could have no 
possible cognizance. 

I could certainly urge many reasons 
that with peculiar force call upon the 
House at the present moment to come to 
a decision as to the mode of proceeding 
on a contingency which is possible, 
though, perhaps, not probable, and which 
if not provided against may again place 
the country in that situation in which it 
would be deprived of all legal govern- 
ment, in which the majority of this House 
might usurp and retain all the powers that 
* belong to the crown ; my object is to pre- 
vent on future occasions this lawless as- 
sumption of authority, to destroy that 
pretence of necessity which it is plain 
never existed ; because, in truth, by the 
constitution of the empire, a choice, in- 
deed many choices, of legal remedies re- 
mained. This illegal mode of proceed- 
ing was, however, resolved upon, and the 
House not only took upon itself to nomi- 
nate the executive magistrate—not only, 
on its own authority, resolved to supply 
athrone, which I insist was not, and never 
could be vacant—but it went still further, 
and usurped the power of declaring that 
restrictions should be placed upon the 
person they selected to invest with some 
of the prerogatives of the crown, all of 
which. were bestowed by the common 
law for the benefit of the people. They 
proceeded so far in their assumption of 
authority, that the Prince.of Wales was 
unwilling, under such conditions, to take 
upon himself the task of government. In 
that able letter written by his Royal High- 
hess in the year 1788, in which he so dis- 
tinctly, accurately, and perspicuously de- 
fined the principles of the constitution, 
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and the insurmountable objections exist- 
ing in his mind to the mode of proceed- 
ing suggested, he at length consents to 
act as Regent, with no other view than 
putting a period to the anarchy that pre- 
vailed, conceiving that the evils resulting 
from this line of conduet would be less 
than those that might arise from the con- 
tinued abeyance of the third branch of 
the constitution: he accepted the kingly 
power, mutilated as it was, rather than 
permit the constitution to be further 
mutilated. I have said, that I could urge 
reasons that peculiarly call upon the 
House to adopt a measure like that which 
I shall have the honour of suggesting; 
but I am unwilling now to enter into any 
arising from peculiarities of situation. I 
shall leave the minds of gentlemen to sug- 
gest those inducements, only entreating 
them to recollect, that the greatest evil, 
the most dreadful calamity that the his- 
tory of this country presents, arose out of 
a dispute regarding the succession of the 
crown, and that by not decidedly main- 
taining the constitution as it has been 
happily established in this respect, con- 
sequences equally fatal, calamities equally 
horrible may again be endured. My ob- 
ject is to guard against such dreadful 
results, and the House is called upon by a 
proper sense of its duty to- guard the 
people of these realms against circum- 
stances that may enable the minister of 
the day, on a pretended plea of necessity, 
to subvert the constitution, and usurp 
the government of the country. Such, 
Sir, is the object of the motion with which 
I shall conclude, but at the same time I 
have taken care, by the general terms I 
have employed, not to tie down the House 
to any distinct proposition, that may to 
me appear necessary, and which | shail 
feel it my duty to suggest. My motion 
will simply be for leave to bring in a Bill 
“to provide against any interruption in 
the exercise of the royal authority, in the 
event of the death of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, during the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s malady ;” but I 
have no hesitation in stating, that in my 
view, it will be right to give to the Regent 
powers as uncontrouled as those that be- 
long to the King himself: the principles 
upon which I conceive this step should be 
taken is, that the incapacity proceeding 
from insanity is like every other species 
of incapacity, eventhat of personal disease, 
an utter vacating of the government. 

I have always, Sir, understood that the 
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office of king is not according to the con- 
stitution vested for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual filling the throne, but that it isa 
trust exercised for the advantage of the 
people, and in this view it is of great con- 
sequence that it should never cease: it is 
a principle which none of the gentlemen 
of the long robe (of whom we have many 
in this House) will dispute, that the crown, 
according to the common law, knows nei- 
ther infancy nor insanity, or any other 
cause that cam incapacitate the person 
holding it to discharge his important 
duties, and if such cause do exist, it must 
be viewed in the same light, and treated 
in the same way, as the natural death of 
the monarch. If insanity should unhap- 
pily visit the sovereign, the authority, I 
submit, by the law of the land, imme- 
diately devolves upon the successor, with- 
out the interference, much less without 
the election of any set of persons that may 
be anxious to usurp powers that to them 
do not belong. Such is the plain, obvious, 
simple, and legal mode of proceeding, 
which will meet all possible circum- 
stances, and preserve the various branches 
of the constitution independent of each 
other. 

It would be idle in me to occupy the 
attention of the House, by noticing the 


many vague reports that have been circu- 
lated, with regard to my intentions and 
object in bringing forward the present 


motion. Some persons have regarded it 
as if I were actuated by a spirit of hosti- 
lity towards his royal highness the Prince 
Regent. I can safely say, that I am 
influenced by no such feeling, and that, 
in all I have ever said or done in public, 
I have been actuated by a sentiment of 
respect for his Royal Highness, a respect 
proceeding from my confidence in those 
public principles to which he had prefer- 
red his attachment; and my conviction 
that his Royal Highness was as ill-treated 
as any subject in the King’s dominions. 
I thought I saw in him a wish to unite 
more closely the common interests of the 
throne and the people, a desire of build- 
ing the honour of the former on its only 
permanent and solid basis, the affections 
of his subjects. 1 looked upon him as the 
friend and advocate of those principles 
which his family was called into this coun- 
try to maintain; I indulged the hope that 
he would prove the restorer of the nation 
to that safety and-prosperity which it for- 
merly enjoyed, that its liberties would 
have been cherished by his fostering pro- 
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tection, that his reign would have been 
blessed by those who happened to live 
under it, and regarded by posterity with 
gratitude and veneration. These, Sir, are 
the only feelings I ever indulged, and 
these are the only feelings I now enter. 
tain; and for the motion I now offer, J 
have the authority of his Royal Highness 
himself, and I have nothing to do, but to 
read a passage from that excellent and 
eloquent letter written by him, in 1783, 
to bring forward an advocate in this cause 
infinitely more able to do it justice than 
myself. In that production the Prince of 
Wales puts the argument in so strong, so 
clear, and so admirable a manner, that | 
cannot forbear stating a part of it to the 
House. He says, “ the Prince holds it as 
an undoubted and fundamental principle 
of the constitution, that the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown are vested in 
trust and for the benefit of the people, and 
they are secured only as being necessary 
to preserve that poise and balance of the 
constitution, upon which experience has 
shewn, depend the true security and li- 
berty of the subject.” His Royal High- 
ness then goes on to state the mischiefs 
that must inevitably result from mutilat- 
ing the prerogatives of the crown, and 
exciting suspicion in the mind of the mo- 
narch ; he also makes various other com- 
plaints, and he declares that nothing but 
the anxious desire he feels to put an end 
to the anarchy then prevailing, could in- 
duce him to overcome his objections, and 
to try that experiment which he depre- 
cates, “ with how little power the execu- 
tive government of the country may be 
carried on.” Unfortunately, since the 
date of this letter, another experiment has 
been tried in his person, under circom- 


stances most disrespectful to his Royal. 


Highness, and more injurious to the pub- 
lic; to prevent, therefore, the recurrence 
of such events; to provide against con- 
tingencies ; to preserve that « poise and 
balance of the constitution upon which ex- 
perience has shewn depends the true se 
curity and liberty of the subject,” and to 
defeat the usurpations of the legislature, in 
opposition to a particular statute, by 
which the penalties of a pramunire are 
incurred by those who attempt to pass 
any measure without the consent of the 
King, is my design. I wish to interpos 
such a Bill that parliament shall never 
pass any measure, and on its own autho- 
rity order the chancellor to affix what I 
must term the counterfeit great seal to 1, 
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for the purpose of giving it an authority 
and sanctity which does not and never 
can belong to it. It would have been, I 
think, much more becoming to have sup- 
orted the enactment on the authority of 
the legislature, without resorting to trick 
and chicanery for its maintenance. 
Various, Sir, are the reasons that impel 
me to bring forward this proposition ; 
butif it be true, as is pretty generally be- 
lieved, that certain great individuals, by 
different means, do place their dependents 
in this House, it becomes a matter of dou- 
ble importance, that a Bill should be pass- 
ed to restrain such individuals from usurp- 
ing and exercising illegal power ; to re- 
move a new motive for ambition; to 
shew that the crown is not to become the 
prey of greedy cormorants, and that fac- 
tions must not hope to deck themselves in 
the trappings of royalty. What, there- 
fore, I should propose would be, that the 
powers now exercised by the Prince Re- 
gent, should, in case of the death or disa- 
bility of his Royal Highness, be exercised 
by the heir to the crown, the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. I know not whether 


gentlemen have any objection to this mode 
of proceeding, or whether they think her 
Royal Highness an unfit person to wield 
the sceptre in case of the incapacity of the 


Prince of Wales. I confess I see no reason 
tothe contrary; but I shall merely sub- 
nit the motion, and after leave has been 
given that the Bill shall be brought in, I 
shall leave it to the House to modify it as 
they conceive will be most conducive to the 
public interest. All I wish is, that fac- 
tions should not have the power to fill the 
throne with whomsoever they please, and 
under what conditions they please. I wish 
to avoid consequences to which we have 
been exposed, at least by want of fore- 
tight, if not by something worse. I pre- 
wme I shall not be told by the gentlemen 
of the long robe that the princess Char- 
lotte of Wales is not of sufficient age, be- 
cause the common law, as far as relates 
0 the crown, -knows no infancy, and 
grants may be produced, made by children 
insuch situations, that have been held by 
lwyers to be absolutely binding: the se- 
curity the public require is, that there 
shall always be an executive government, 
zealous in the discharge of its duties, and 
responsible, not only for the acts done, 
but for the advice they give. But there 
have been Bills for regencies on certain 
‘casions, in which it was provided, that 
ke king or queen should have a particular 
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council till he or she came to a certain age. 
These, however, were provisions totally 
distinct from those to which his royal 
highness the Prince Regent has been sub- 
jected after he had attained a full maturity 
of age. The country never before heard 
of such a regency, except the attempt of 
1788. It has been indeed enacted for 
particular purposes, in the reigns of 
Henry 8, and Philip and Mary, that 
the full age of the successors to the crown 
shall be 18 in the males ; and in tle fe- 
males 16, in the one case, and 15 in the 
other. But there is no occasion to dwell 
upon these cases,’as the princess Charlotte 
of Wales is in her 18th year; and therefore, 
by the admission on all hands, either is, or 
will very soon be, of age, to exercise the 
royal functions. In the event of the death 
of the King, and of the Prince Regent, no 
one can doubt but the royal power would 
descend upon her, without its being in the 
power of that House to prevent it. It may 
be alleged, however, that his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent may have male 
issue,—but from the disunion which at 
present exists in the royal family, and 
which is greatly to be lamented, such an 
event is far from being probable. It may 
likewise be said that there is no necessity 
for any such regulation as that which Iam 
about to propose; but I trust the House 
will not think that those matters, which 
even in private families are not left to the 
frail contingency of human life, ought to 
be left to such a contingency, in cases of 
so much greater importance. We have 
already experienced the mischief result- 
ing from the want of a fixed rule to’ fol- 
low : and it is our duty to prevent the re- 
currence of those contests in which the 
power of the crown was torn in pieces for 
private and factious purposes. And I 
trust, Sir, I may depend upon having those 
with me who supported the doctrine once 
contended for by the late Mr. Fox, 
namely, that the crown of right, in cases 
of the incapacity of the reigning sove- 
reign, devolves upon the heir: and I may 
also hope for the concurrence of those who 
opposed that doctrine; for in the proceed- 
ings which they adopted, they acknow- 
ledged that they departed from the strict 
rules of the constitution; but pleaded ne- 
cessity as their apology. Then, Sir, it is 
surely their duty to prevent such a neces- 
sity from again recurring. The danger 
to the crown from the late proceedings, 
in regard to the Regency, must be ob- 
vious. The two Houses directed the Chan- 
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cellor to put the seal to an instrument ap- 
pointing a person to exercise the royal 
functions; and this they called giving the 
royal assent to that instrument. Now, 
Sir, what is there to prevent their making 
a similar use of the great seal, if they chose 
it, to alter the descent of the crown ?— 
nay, such a thing was in fact done by the 
parliament of Paris in the reign of Charles 
6. If the principle is once admitted, 
there is no limit to the mischief that may 
follow. In the interregnum that took 
place not long ago, they might have af- 
fixed the seal to bills of pains and penal- 
ties. The danger both to the crown and 
the subject is imminent; and the House 
ought not to shut their eyes to that danger, 
but provide against it. My only object is 
to preserve the constitution. I do not 
wish to excite any contention. My sole 
view is to induce the House to be pre- 
pared, and not to wait till the necessity 
comes upon them, like an armed man, 
and forces them to subvert instead of up- 
holding the royal authority. It is my 


wish to prevent the recurrence of the dire 
necessity of again raising the hideous 
phantom which was conjured up on a late 
occasion by the two Houses, to assist them 
ia their -distress,—a phantom which re- 
minded one of the phantom described by 


the Poet,— 


*¢ The other shape, 
“6 If shape it might be called which shape had none 
*¢ Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
‘* And on itshead a kingly crown it wore, 
“ While in its hand it shook a dreadful dart :” 


But instead of the dart, the phantom 
which we have conjured up takes a fatal 
seal; a seal certainly not less deadly to 
the constitution than the dart of the poet’s 
phantom to human life. In the great con- 
stitutional principles which I am desirous 
of establishing, I am supported by the au- 
thority of the Prince Regent himself, and 
by that of the royal family ; for it is well 
known, that in 1810, the royal dukes did 
protest against the proceedings adopted at 
that time, and were reviled, in the gross- 
est manner, on that account, by the mi- 
nisterial writers, who called them the Col- 
lege of Princes, and made use of other 
abusive terms, though the royal dukes, 
both as subjects, and as persons nearly 
connected with the throne, were perfectly 
justified in the step which. they took on 
that occasion. Considering, Sir, that the 
House has been exhausted by so much 
previous business, I will not dwell longer 
on the subject, nor do 1 conceive it to be 
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necessary: ‘‘ in rebus non dubiis argy, 
mentum non necessarium.” But I cannot 
help making one further observation be. 
fore I sitdown, which is, that it appears to 
be the intention to keep the crown always 
in a state of pupilage to the oligarchy in this 
House; for in the Regency Act to which 
I have so often adverted, it was provided, 
that, in the event of its being necessary to 
appoint another regency, the House shall 
meet and take the proper steps for that 
purpose. My object is to prevent the ne. 
cessity of this, and to put it beyond the 
power of the two Houses of Parliament to 
render the royal ‘authority subservient to 
their will, and to parcel it out as they may 
think proper. I shall conclude, Sir, with 
moving, ‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill, to provide against any interruption 
of the exercise of the royal authority, in 
the event of the death of his royal high. 
ness the Prince Regent, during the conti- 
nuance of his Majesty’s malady.” 

Lord Cochrane seconded the motion, 

Mr. Bathurst highly approved of the 
open and candid manner in which the hon, 
baronet had submitted his motion to the 
House. The hon. baronet had rested it 
on a few plain propositions, and had very 
properly kept out of view every thing not 
connected with his subject. It would not, 
therefore, be necessary for him to take up 
much of the time of the House, in stating 
the reasons why it appeared to him that 
the suggestions of the hon. baronet ought 
not tobe adopted. The hon. baronet ha, 
in his opinion, stated the difficulties 
which they had been formerly reduced ia 
much too strong colours. It appeared to 
him, that the discussion of the subject wa 
altogether unnecessary, and that there 
fore it ought to be avoided. It would be 
impossible to agitate the question, without 
raising again all the passions which the 
question had formerly called into action 
This was not a desirable object, and the 
matter ought to be allowed to rest till the 
necessity of the case should call for it 
When that necessity should arise, the 
House would again, upon a review of al 
the circumstances, exercise a sound. dis 
cretion.. No general fixed provision h 
ever been made against the event of such 
a malady as that by which his preset 
Majesty was visited: nor had any one 
been pointed .out as the person will 
whom the royal authority should rest i 
such a case. These were events whi 
must be dealt with according to the pe 
culiar circumstances of each case, and the 
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two Houses of Parliament were the best 
judges of what was proper to be done on 
such occasions. The hon. baronet ap- 
peared to think that the heir to the crown 
hada sort of right to exercise the royal 
authority, in the event of such an inter- 
wuption to the regal functions as that to 
which he had adverted. That, how- 
ever, was a question! which might now 
be considered as at rest, Whatever 
doubts there might formerly have existed 
on the subject, none such were stated 
during the progress of the last Regency 
Bill.. The only question then was, whe- 
ther they should follow the example of 
the time of the Revolution, by calling a 
person to the exercise of the royal autho- 
rity by a mere vote of the House, or have 
recourse to that more solemn form of pro- 
ceeding which had been at length adopt- 
ed, Asto the restrictions, that was merely 
a question ‘of prudence at the particular 
time, and under the particular circum- 
stances; and he did not see that there was 
any ground for the apprehensions at one 
time expressed by his Royal Highness, 
and the royal dukes. The case of the 
demise of the sovereign was totally a dif- 
ferent inatter. That was an event which 


had been provided for by law; but he 
aw no reason for making a fixed provision 


against the occurrence of such cases as 
that of the calamity with which his pre- 
sent Majesty was visited. It might be 
sifely left to the discretion of the two 
Houses of Parliament to provide against 
tuch cases as they occurred. There was 
honecessity, therefore, for entering upon 
the discussion ; and without a strong ne- 
cesity the subject ought, in his mind, not 
tobe agitated. The hon. baronet had re- 
presented the Regency proceedings as a 
lactious contest for power; and if such 
was his opinion why should he wish to re- 
Vive such angry feelings? There was ano- 
ther objection to the motion of the hon. 
baronet. He rather thought that it could 
tot be received by the House, wnless it 
tame recommended by the crown. If 
ay such measure was thought necessary 
proper, application might be made to 
the House by the crown, as had been done 
i cases of a similar nature by other sove- 
reigns. ‘In its present state it would be 
Mproper to entertain it. He was sorry 
that he had been led to say even this much 
on the subject, as he was anxious to avoid 
all discussions respecting it. These were 
steasons for opposing the motion. It 
tid not come recommended by the crown, 
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and he saw no necessity for agitating the 
question ; but there were, on the contrary, 
in his opinion, many very solid reasons 
for avoiding all discussion on the subject. 

Mr, Brand was desirous of stating his 
reasons for supporting the motion of the 
hon. baronet ; but in doing so, he would 
carefully avoid the introduction of all ex- 
traneous matter. He would refrain from 
all allusion to those circumstances which 
at present formed the subject of general 
conversation, nor would he say any thing 
as to the party views which had been dis- 
played, as was alleged, in the former dis- 
cussions on this subject. The right hon. 
gentleman had assigned as his reasons for 
opposing the motion: first, that it did not 
come recommended by the crown: second, 
that there was no necessity for it; and 
that the House ought to wait the arrival 
of a case of necessity before they agitated 
the question. On these points he differed 
entirely from the right hon. gentleman ; 
for he could not believe that it was es- 
sentially necessary to have the recom. 
mendation of the crown before the House 
entered upon the discussion of a question 
of such vital importance both to the crown 
and the community ; and he could see but 
very little wisdom indeed in waiting the 
arrival of a case of necessity, and taking 
measures on the spur of the moment, in- 
stead of providing for the case upon pre- 
vious mature deliberation. The right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that there was 
no necessity for bringing forward the 
question at that time. In his opinion, it 
was a point of great magnitude, and of 
commanding necessity. What must be the 
feelings of the person who was to exercise 
the royal authority ?—what must be the 
feelings of every one who felt an anxiety 
that the crown should be supported in its 
dignity, in looking at the contests of rival 
parties tearing the powers of the office in 
pieces? These matters ought to be pro- 
vided for by digested plans, in order to 
prevent the recurrence of such disgraceful 
scenes, as they had on former occasions 
witnessed. Such contentions of factions— 
such restrictions on the royal authority— 
such violations of the constitution—must 
inevitably have the tendency of holding 
out to the people that the powers of the 
crown were not necessary in their full ex- 
tent for the government of the country. 
Something ought therefore, to be done, 
without delay, to put an end to the possi- 
bility of such.,occurrences. It was now 
more necessary than it might be in 
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other times. There was only one life 
between us and the recurrence of the dif- 
ficulty ; and under such circumstances the 
Bill ought undoubtedly to be received, 
and the remedy proposed by the hon. 
baronet, or some other remedy, ought to 
be adopted. It might perhaps be urged, 
that this would lead to discussions in re- 
gard to some other unfortunate circum- 
stances connected with the royal family ; 
but legislation ought not to be impeded 
merely because such discussions might 
accidentally be introduced. He was con- 
vinced, however, that the House would 
have too much delicacy, and too strong a 
sense of propriety to introduce such dis- 
cussions without the most unavoidable 
necessity. Upon the whole, the right 
hon. gentleman had stated no good reason 
against the proposed measure, which 
should have his most cordial support. 

Lord A. Hamilton could not conceive how 
those who had defended the Regency re- 
strictions on the ground of necessity, could 
possibly oppose the present motion, the 
object of which was, to prevent the re- 
currence of such necessity ; a necessity, 
of which he could not sufficiently depre- 
cate the recurrence, when he called to 
mind, that at one period during the indis- 
position of his Majesty, ministers had ac- 
tually exercised the functions of the 
executive; in all their plenitude: for 
it ought never to be forgotten, that in 
1804 circumstances did arise which made 
it more than suspicious, that publicity was 
not given to the real circumstances of his 
Majesty’s indisposition, and that ministers 
did then contrive some way or other to 
exercise the royal authority, at a time 
when his Majesty’s state of health render- 
ed him quite incompetent to the discharge 
of the functions of royalty. 

Mr. Wynn agreed with an hon. gentle- 
man, that if a message should come down 
from the crown, for the purpose of settling 
the question of Regency in future, it would 
be the most regular and graceful way for 
parliament to proceed upon the subject. 
At the same time, it must be recollected, 
that parliament had at different times pro- 
ceeded to alter the succession of the 
crown, and sometimes without any mes- 
sage. Those great men who passed the 
celebrated Exclusion Biil, did not wait 
for a message from the crown upon the 
subject. It was most clearly within the 
power of >arliament, to originate the 
question themselves. It was said, that 
there was no great probability of the con- 
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tingency arriving. In that case, it ap. 
peared to him that the’ subject might be 
discussed without any irritation, and with. 
out any revival of those angry feelings 
which had been so much deprecated, but 
drily as a simple constitutional question, 
If the contingency should really happen, 
then there would be a tenfold acrimon 
in the discussion ; whereas the question 
might be now settled with the utmost 
temperance. Concurring entirely in the 
principle of the hon. baronet, he thought 
however there was a more eligible method 
of attaining his object, than that which he 
had chosen, namely, the referring the 
consideration of the question to a com 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that although the 
question might have come better from the 
ministers of the crown, yet as the hon, 
baronet had thought proper to bring it 
forward to the consideration of the House, 
he wished, before he gave his vote in fa 
vour of it, toexplain, in a very few words, 
the reason of his so doing. He allowed 
that such measures as the one now pro- 
posed, should generally proceed from the 
government: but there might be cases, 
where, if parliament was moved to the 
consideration of them, it was fully com- 
petent to them to determine them, even 
although government might be unwilling 
to invite their attention to the subject. 
As to the contingency itself, it did not 
appear to him so improbable as it seemed to 
some gentlemen; for all knew, that al 
though his Majesty was afflicted with a 
severe mental malady, which made him 
incapable of exercising the functions of 
royalty, yet that he enjoyed as sound 
health as any man of his age, and that 
there was a great probability of his living 
for many years. If that was the case, 
there only stood one life between us and 
all the difficulties which had been expe 
rienced on two former occasions, Sup- 
posing that event to take place, he thought 
that it would be too much for any member 
to expect, that his individual argumenls 
would be able to induce parliament to act 
differently from the mode they had adopt 
ed on the two former occasions. He sup 
posed, that in such a .case, parliament 
would act according to the precedents 
then laid down. The proposition of the 
hon. baronet, which was now under theif 
consideration, was not for determining the 
quantity of power to be given to a future 
Regent, nor for declaring who should be 
that Regent : it was merely a motion for 
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jeave to bring in a Bill to provide against 
any interruption of the royal authority, in 
the case of the contingency taking place 
which was stated. Now it appeared to 
him, that if this motion was granted, and 
the Bill brought in, parliament would have 
jt in its power, without departing from the 
principles established in the former in- 
stances, to make such provisions as would 
should the case occur) remove a great 
deal of the difficulties which were expe- 
rienced .in the former instances, and en- 
able the government to put itself into 
activity in a much shorter space of time. 
As he thought that this good might arise 
from allowing the hon. baronet to bring in 
his Bill, he should vote in favour of the 
motion. 
Lord Castlereagh trusted that he should 
be able to shew, that there was not.a suf- 
_ ficient necessity to induce the prudence of 
the House to agree to the motion before 
them. He allowed that the hon. baronet 
had brought the’ subject forward with 
great candour and fairness. The hon. 
baronet, however, who had been induced 
by his constitutional view of the subject 
to bring forward the present motion, ap- 
peared to him to be more anxious to de- 
stroy the authority of the parliamentary 
proceedings in the two former instances, 


than to provide for the contingency he 
had stated. He appeared to think it of 
the greatest importance, to rebut and sub- 
vert all the principles which the House 
had laid down upon that subject; and to 
get rid of what he considered a pernicious 


precedent. For his part, he had a view 
of the subject directly opposite. He 
thought that it was a benefit, and a bless- 
ing to the country, that the great consti- 
tutional difficulties which attended this 
subject had been removed, and the point 
settled on the fullest discussion, which was 
afterwards revised upon the late occasion ; 
and in which. the greatest legal and con- 
stitutional learning had been displayed. 
He considered that those precedents 
would be a great protection to the coun- 
try, hereafter, from similar - difficulties. 
He allowed that parliament had a right.to 
enter into such considerations without a 
Message from the crown; but it was 
always for their prudence to consider, 
whether they should expose themselves to 
a conflict with the crown upon the point? 
In any thing Tespecting money, ail con- 
flict with the crown was prevented by the 
necessity of the crown proposing or pre- 
ously consenting to the grant, In com- 
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mon legislative measures this was not ne- 
cessary ; but it was obvious that there was 
no description of questions more likely to 
involve the House in a conflict with the 
crown, than a question which touched the 
crown so nearly. The contingency which 
was mentioned, appeared to him to be so 
very remote a one, that he thought the 
hon. baronet, upon his own principles, 
should rather have proposed a permanent 
Regency Bil], applicable to all cases, 
than have confined himself to this parti- 
cular contingency. It appeared to him, 
however, that what the hon. baronet 
wanted, was to destroy the discretionary 
power of parliament upon the subject; 
and that he preferred the question being 
determined on the hereditary principle, 
than by the discretion of parliament. In 
determining upon which principle the 
question should be decided, there was 
certainly a balance of inconveniencies. 
But the reason why it was better that it 
should rest in the discretion of parliament, 
was, that parliament felt it its first duty, 
to take care that the royel power should 
be restored undiminished inte the hands 
to which it legitimately belonged, as soon 
as the sovereign was again capable of 
exercising his royal functions: whereas, 
upon the hereditary principle, the royal 
power being fully and immediately trans- 
ferred to the Regent, there was not the 
same security for the resumption of it by 
the sovereign, when the temporary cause 
which suspended his personal exercise of 


Pit was removed. The noble lord con- 


ceived, that the contingency was not sufs 
ficiently probable to justify parliament, in 
the exercise of its prudence and discre- 
tion, in adopting the proposition of the 
hon. baronet, for which reason he should 
certainly give it a decided negative. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that he should 
be sorry to allow the question to go toa 
vote, without saying a few words upon it, 
On the former discussions relative to the 
Regency, a party in that House contended, 
that the proper mode of proceeding would 
be to address the heir apparent, to take 
the executive authority into his own hands, 
Parliament however decided, that the 
Regency should be constituted by Bill, 
Now, what was the proposition of the 
hon, baronet? Not that, in the event of 
the death of the Prince Regent, the Re- 
gency should devolve on the . Princess 
Charlotte, but that a Bill shauld be intro- 
duced, to enable parliament to provide for 
an event, the contingency of which was 

(3 A) | 
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not very gfeat, although it was not so 
smal! as the noble lord, for the benefit of 
his argument, had represented it to be. 
What had been the state of the country 
since 1788, in consequence of what he 
conceived to be the dilatory and improper 
conduct of the legislature, in not provid- 
ing against contingencies of this nature ? 
And yet the hon. baronet’s proposition 
tended not to bind the legislature to any 
particular measure, but to leave the sub- 
ject freely open to discussion and delibe- 
rate arrangement. In 1788, his Majesty 
was afflicted with a malady which ceonti- 
nuiéd so long that a Regency Bill passed 
the House of Commons, and was in pro- 
gress throwgh the Upper House. -Many 
were then of opinion that some distinct 
proceeding should be adopted ; but the 
delicacy of the royal advisers restrained 
them from advising his Majesty to send 
a message down to parliament on the sub- 
ject. In 1804, his Majesty had a relapse 
of his indisposition. On that occasion, 


ministers thought proper, the King being 
in a state in which private persons would 
not be permitted to manage their private 
affairs, to carry on (the noble lord, who 
spoke last, being one, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor another of those ministers) the bu- 
siness of goverment under the mask of 


the royalauthority. In 1810, his Majesty 
became again afflicted. The House well 
recollected the angry discussions that had 
taken place in parliament. The House 
recollécted that the Prince of Wales 
thought that the indignity with which he 
had been treated by the setvants of the 
crown, equal to that which he had expe- 
rienced in 1788. Hopes were, from time 
to time, held out of the recovery of his 
Majesty. In the mean time the executive 
authority remained in abeyance. And in 
the subsequent discussions the greatest in- 
convenience was sustained in consequence 
of no kind of provision having been made 
on the subject after the occurrences of 
1788. In 1811 he had taken the liberty 
to bring these circumstances under the 
consideration of the House. He had 
stated what he conceived to have been 
remissness on the part of the servants of 
the crown, and had proposed the appoint- 
ment of a committee to provide against 
the recurrence of such serious inconve- 
niences. The House had thought proper 
to negative that proposition. From that 
day no proceeding whatever had been 
adopted. This however appeared to be 


‘the precise moment for some parliamen- 
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tary arrangement on the subject; for 
party heats were so allayed, that there 
would be no danger of reviving those ani. 
mosities to which former discussions had 
given birth. Of this, the temperate tone 
of the debate of that evening afforded 4 
practical proof. Unquestionably the death 
of the Prince Regent before that of his Ma. 
jesty was not a very probable event. But 
that it was a very possible event every 
day’s experience in common life gave 
ample evidence. If such an event should 
occur, in what a situation would the 
country be placed! The Princess Char. 
lotte was competently qualified both by 
age and by talents to assume the royal 
authority; and yet parliament must go 
through certain forms before they could 
confer on her that which unquestionably 
they would confer on her—the unrestricted 
Regency; for the restrictions originally 
imposed on the Regent were imposed only 
in the contemplation of an event now 
hopeless—the recovery of his Majesty, 
On these grounds he felt the utmost sa- 
tisfaction in supporting the motion of the 
hon, baronet, persuaded as he was that he 
could not better fulfil his duty than by 
doing so. 

Sir Francis Burdett rose to reply, amid 
a Joud call for the question. He was glad 
to find, notwithstanding the opposition 
his motion had experienced, that it was met 
from the other side by a direct negative, 
a mode certainly more manly than by the 
previous question. One right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bathurst) seemed desirous to 
leave things to themselves ; and whilst he 
avoided the consideration of the question 
in a constitutional way, he argued that 
sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof. 
The noble lord, on the other hand, justi- 
fied his objections by the necessity of the 
case, which called for the interposition 
and discretion of parliament. If, indeed, 
the noble lord thought the great seal sul 
ficient to fill up the void caused in the ex- 
ercise of the kingly power,—if he thought 
the majorities of the two Houses sufficient 
to supply the want of the monarch’ rights 
and prerogative,—then he would readily 
admit that the noble lord’s objections wert 
just. For his own part, he wished to see 
the crown surrounded and strengthened 
withall legitimate properties and authority; 
and it was that wish, and that wish only, 
as connected in its necessary results with 
the benefit and happiness of the subject, 
that influenced him to submit to the 
House the present motion, He had triel 
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every avenue, he had explored every 
channel, for the purpose of bringing 
this truly important question to a point ; 
put he had to lament, that hither- 
to all his industry and exertions had 
proved useless and discouraging. He had 
been charged by the noble lord, with pre- 
ferring hereditary power to parliamentary 
discretion; but the real fact was, that he 
preferred, and would at all times prefer, 
hereditary power to contingent and purely 
accidental power placed in the hands, of a 
few ministers, supported by such majori- 
ties as he had seen in that House. The 
contingency of human life, which depend- 
ed upon so great and mixed a variety of 
events, could not be set up as an-argument 
for preventing the House to do that which 
they were bound to do, in order to provide 
a remedy certain and efficacious for a pos- 
sible or a probable evil. He was decided- 
ly of opinion, that the hereditary succes- 
sion of the crown could not be restrained 
and mutilated ; for, to his mind, the con- 
sequences would not be dangerous alone, 
but would be attended with inevitable 
ruin. If the prerogative of the crown 
were to be suspended at any one time, 
what reason could be urged, that it might 
not be suspended at all times, and under 
all circumstances ? The hon. baronet con- 
cluded, with requesting the House to con- 
sider well the magnitude of the question 
in every constitutional point of view; and 
todecide, whether they would, by nega- 
tiving it, debar themselves, the crown, 
and the people, from the true provision 
and remedy against future dangers and 
evils which were not at all unlikely to 
occur. For his part he was ata loss to con- 
ceive how a greater good could be done 
to the country than by determining this 
important subject at a period like the pre- 
sent, when it did not appear possible that 
feelings of heat and animosity would be 
introduced into the discussion. 
The House then divided, when there 

appeared, 

For the Motion ....seeseceeseesee 73 

Against it ..... Ledéphsinvanvetens . 238 

Majority against the Motion ——165 


List of the Minority. 
Althorpe, vise. Bernard, S. 
Atherley, A. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Brand, bon. T, Calvert, C. 
Baring, A. Creevey, T. 
Barham, J. Combe, H.C. 
Barnard, vise, Cavendish, lord G, 
Birch, — Carew, R. 
Brown, A. Cocks, J. 
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Monck, sir C. 
Milton, vise. 
Martin, J. 
Moore, P, 
North, D. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Ossulston, lord 
Osborne, lord F. 
Phillips, G. 
Pensonby, rt. hon.G. 
Pym, F. 
Ramsden, J. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord G. 
Russell, lord W. 
Smith, 8. 
Smith, A. 
Scudamore, R. 
Tavistock, lord 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Talbot, R. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wynn, sir W, W. 
Wynn, C. 
Wharton, J. 
Webster, sir G. 
TELLERS. 
Sir F. Burdett 
Lord Cochrane, 
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PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS oF 
THE Roman Caruotics.] Petitions against 
the claims of the Roman Catholics were 
presented from the archdeacons of Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland, the clergy, &c. 
of Wallingford, the Protestant noblemen, 
&c. of Roscommon, the Protestant dissen- 
ters of Exeter, the clergy of Whalley, the 
mayor, &c. of Stamford, the Protestant 
noblemen, &c. of Tipperary, the lord 
mayor and corporation of Dublin, the 
Protestant inhabitants of Lisburn, the Pro- 
testant noblemen, &c. of Kilkenny, the 
French Protestant Refugees, the inhabi- 
tants of St. Mary-le-bonne, the Protestant 
inhabitants of King’s county, the Protes- 
tant poblemen, &c. of Limerick, the arch- 
deacon and clergy of Coventry, the nobi- 
lity, &c. of Kent, the freeholders and in- 
habitants of Dublin, the grand jury of 
Dublin, the clergy and archdeacon of 
Derby, and of Nottingham, and the gen- 
tlemen, &c. of Wilts. 

Petitions in favour.of the Claims of the 
Roman Catholics were presented from 
Berwick upon Tweed, Chichester, Tippe- 
fary, and Flint. 

On presenting the Petition from the 
Protestant noblemen, &c. of Tipperary, 
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Chaloner, R. 
Dillon, hon. A. 
Dundas, C. 
Dawson, R. 
Ebrington, lord 
Frankland, W. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Foley, T. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. 
Foster, F. 
Greenhill, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Grant, J. 
Hamilton, sir H. 
Heron, sir R. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Halsey, J. 
Hornby, Edw. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Johnes, T. 
Johnstone, hon. C. 
Jekyll, J. 

Kemp, Thos. 
King, sir J. D, 
Lester, B. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, W. 
Lambton, R. 
Macdonald, J. 
Madocks, W. 
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Colonel Bagwell said, that in doing so, 
he had to state, that although it was not 
so worded as to preclude any indulgences 
being granted to the Catholics, yet it 
prayed, in case of any concessions being 
granted, guards would be imposed effec- 
tually to protect the Protestant establish- 
ment. 

General Mathew denied that the Petition 
presented by the hon gentleman could 
with propriety be termed a petition from 
the Protestant freeholders of the county 
of Tipperary, there not haying been any 
meeting convened for the purpose of taking 
the sense of the Protestant freeholders ina 
regular manner; that was, by the sheriff, 
or two or more magistrates, according to 
established custom. He objected to the 
Petition on the same grounds as those on 
which the Stafford Petition had been so 
properly objected to from the Chair, 
namely, that it had not been read, or bona 
Jide signed, by a great number of the per- 
sons whose names were affixed to it. Of 
four noblemen whose signatures were 
affixed to it, one was now in the House ; 
and it was for him to say, that his had 
been affixed by himself. Of the other 
three, namely, lord Doneraile, lord Car- 
rick, and lord Desart, he could take upon 


him to state, that they had not signed, but 
had given their assent to the affixing their 


signatures by letter. He now held in his 
hand a Petition of a very different nature 
—one which really spoke the sentiments 
of the Protestant freeholders of the county 
of Tipperary—not a smuggled Petition, 
like that presented by the hon. gentleman ; 
and the prayer of which was, that his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Ire- 
land should be admitted to participate fully 
in the benefits of the constitution, without 
any restriction or condition whatsoever 
being imposed on them, on account of 
their religious tenets. 

Colonel Bagwell said, that he certainly 
was not in the county at the time the Pe- 
tition was signed, whereas the hon. general 
was, and therefore, had a better opportu- 
nity than he had of knowing in what man- 
ner the proceedings with respect to the 
Petition had been conducted ;_ but while 
he gave the hon. general the advantage 
over him, which his confession of igno- 
rance would afford, he could never con- 
ceive that those proceedings were such as 
would justify the harsh language which 
had been applied tothem. If the gallant 
general would but take the trouble of in- 
specting the list of names attached to the 
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Petition, among which were those of man 
persons of high. respectability known to 
him, he would, he was satisfied, willingly 
acknowledge, that these would not bind 
themselves to any proceedings which 
could deserve to be termed smuggling; 
among them were no fewer than fift 
magistrates. And of the whole num. 
ber who had signed, that was to say, 3000, 
here was not one but was a Protestant free. 
holder, and not one marksman, that was, 
a man who had his name signed by ano. 
ther, and affixed his mark to it, amon 
them. As to what the hon. general had 
said, with respect to signatures of but four 
peers being aflixed to the Petition, he was 
obliged to avow, that such was the facet, 
With respect to the grounds upon which 
the Petition was preferred, he would now 
beg to say a few words. These were 
chiefly the alarm and disgust which had 
arisen from the tone of certain speeches 
that had, on recent occasions, been ad- 
dressed to the Catholics, by persons call- 
ing themselves their advocates; and 
among them the speech of the hon. gene- 
ral himself, were particularly conspicuous, 
The hon. general had saved him the trou- 
ble of minutely describing them to the 
House, inasmuch as he bad declared, that, 
as soon as an opportunity occurred, he 
would repeat them in the House, flinging 
them in the teeth of the minister. But 
some expressions, which he considered as 
of a most peculiarly dangerous tendency, 
he could not forbear repeating in antici- 
pation of the hon. general’s promise. He 
had, in presence of an immense concourse 
of people, desired the Catholics to discon- 
tinue their petitions to the throne for the 
recovery of their just rights, and, substi- 
tuting requisition for petition, to go boldly 
and demand their rights, and insist upon 
their restitution, adding, “ that if they 
wanted a leader, he would be that leader, 
and if necessary, cheerfully shed his blood 
in their cause.”” He lamented the intem- 
perance of the advocates of the Roman 
Catholics, and of none among them, more 
than the hon. general, calculated as it was 
to injure rather than serve them. 

General Mathew admitted that he had 
gone too far in saying the Petition was 
smuggled; but stated, that he had, never 
theless, no doubt that the proceedings 
connected with it were altogether clande* 
tine. He and his colleague, whom he did 
not now see in his place, had made the 
tour of the county, at the time the business 
was in agitation; but he was not able @ 
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obtain a sight of the Petition till the other 
day, when it was shown him by a gentle- 
man in the town of Cashel; and he be- 
lieved that to this hour it had never been 
seen by his colleague. He was sorry that 
he was obliged to correct the statement 
made by the hon. gentleman of what he 
had said at the hustings at Clonmell. 
That he did make use of strong language 
he was ready to admit: he had addressed 
the people from the top of the mail-coach ; 
the assemblage was pretty numerous too, 
as had been stated; he was fond of speak- 
ing to. a large audience ; and what he had 
then said, he would very willingly repeat 
tomorrow in the House, thus redeeming 
the pledge to which the hon. gentleman 
had adverted. He had, indeed, expressed 
a most violent animosity to ministers, and 
recommended that no effort should be 
spared to bring about their downfal; to 
which, he had added, he would himself 
contribute with every possible energy. 
He was obliged to contradict what the 
hon. gentleman had stated with respect to 
his having dissuaded his auditors from pe- 
titioning the throne. He had never done 
so, and he was glad that the present op- 
portunity was offered him of making that 
assertion, because he had heard that the 
hon. gentleman had, in the morning, made 
the same charge against him in private 
which he had now done in public, and 
that in the presence of a person for whom 
he had the greatest possible esteem ; and, 
moreover, that the charge had been 
coupled with another, purporting, that he 
had spoken unfavourably of that person, 
That he had never done so, he solemnly pro- 
tested, nor ever cherished asinister feeling 
towards the person in question, but, onthe 
contrary, felt entirely grateful for the 
kindness he had experienced from him. 
He had most strenuously advised him not 
tohave any thing to do with the present 
Ministers, and this, he must be satisfied, 
Was a service he would not have perform- 
el towards any one to whom he did not 
wish well. As to what he had said to the 
Catholics, with respect to their rights, he 
was always of opinion, that to what they 
were now seeking, they had a right by 
‘rtue of the treaty of Limerick; and he 
had not oniy on the recent occasion, but 
on all others, counselled them to demand 
instead of petition, for the restitution of 
their rights; and he regretted much, that 
e had always found his entreaties to that 
effect unavailing. 

Colonel Bagwell would not allege that 
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the hon. general had expressly enjoined 
the Catholics to forbear petitioning the 
throne; but he had advised them not to 
petition the legislature, and in his appre- 
hension the throne was a component part 
of the legislature. 

The Speaker then required to know, if 
the hon. gentleman had any reason to 
doubt the originality of the signatures af- 
fixed to the Petition? And, having re- 
ceived an answer in the negative, 

He next required to know, if the hon. 
general had any reason to doubt whether 
they were original? To which question 
general Mathew having replied that he 
had none but public report, the Petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

On presenting the Petition from the 
Protestant noblemen, &c. of Kilkenny, 

Lord Desart said, he had in his hand a 
Petition from the Protestants of one of 
the most Catholic counties in Ireiand, 
signed by men who were not merely 
theoretically conversant with the nature 
of the claims now preferred by the Ca- 
tholics, but who, living among the Cae 
tholics, and thereby attaining a thorough 
understanding of their feelings and dispo- 
sition, were thoroughly qualified to form a 
judgment as to the expediency or inex- 
pediency of complying with their de- 
mands, At the meeting from which this 
Petition had emanated, colonel Gore was 
in the chair, a gentleman who had for- 
merly expressed his inclination to pro- 
mote the interest of the Catholics; but 
whose change of opinion, not showing any 
undue versatility in him, which it cer- 
tainly did not, should impress the advo- 
cates of the Catholics with a strong sense 
of the necessity of moderation in their en- 
deavours to serve them. 

Sir J. Newport denied that the Petition 
could be considered as what it purported 
to be—a Petition from the Protestant in- 
habitants of Kilkenny. He would men- 
tion a fact, which would at once show the 
House the impropriety of considering it 
assuch. At the place where the meet- 
ing was first convened, so adverse a dis- 
position was evinced by the freeholders to 
the object of it, that the noble lord and his 
associates were obliged to remove to a 
private house, and pass their resolutions. 
At the first meeting, that at which this 
disapprobation had been evinced, there 
were several noblemen present, and it was 
the brother of lord Ormond who moved 
that the meeting should be dissolved ; on 
which the utmost confusion ensued, those 
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who were favourable to the object for 
which it had been convened, and were 
dissatisfied at their not being able to 
smuggle a petition, contending that the 
chairman should not put the question. 
The high sheriff of the county had re- 
fused to call a meeting at the instance of 
the noble lord and his associates, and had 
moreover refused to let them use the court- 
house for the purpose. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought he was fully justi- 
fied in asserting that the Petition was not 
from the Protestants of Kilkenny, but was 
that of certain individuals. He was con- 
fident that it was disapproved by seven- 
eights of the inhabitants of that county, 
and even the Protestants who disapproved 
of it possessed much more property than 
the noble lord and his associates. 

Lord Desart was glad that the right hon. 
baronet did not happen to be present at the 
meeting, the proceedings of which he had 
described to the House; because, that 
being the case, he could without any 
breach of politeness assure him, that no- 
thing of what he had stated to have hap- 
pened there, had happened. Most of the 
persons at that meeting had signed the 
Petition before they left the room. [Here 
sir J. Newport exclaimed, “* No!” and his 


lordship insisted such was the fact; they 


had signed it in his presence.] The 


right hon. baronet had imposed on him a| 


very disagreeable task, that of revealing 
what had passed at the meeting, for many 
of those who concurred in a part of the 
proceedings, had expressed their sorrow 
for the part they had: taken, and wished 
much that nothing should transpire upon 
the subject. First then, he had to state, 
that the high sheriff of the county had 
signed the Petition before he left the 


room, though he had refused in his official | 


capacity to summon a county meeting, 
and had, moreover, assured him that he 


entirely approved the sentiments which | 
had dictated it, though prevented by his 


official duties from concurring in his pub- 
lic capacity to promote the object of the 
meeting. And here, perhaps, it would 
not be irrelevant to animadvert on the 
exultation with which the right hon. 
baronet, surrounded as he was by the 
friends of liberty and toleration and eman- 
cipation, had stated the refusal of that 
place to the Protestants, to assemble in 
and embody their opinions in a Petition 
to the legislature, from which the Catho- 
lics had ‘been frequently permitted to issue 
their resolutions and menaces. But to 
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proceed with a statement of what é, 
curred at the meeting, a cry for adjourn. 
ment was, at the commencement of the 
proceedings, immediately set up, in which 
a number of Catholics who had obtained 
admission were, of course, not slow tg 
join; and, itt consequence, though the 
persons who had met for the purpose of 
petitioning, only desired leave to expres 
their sentiments, no such leave would be 
granted. The majority of the Protestants 
then left the room, and the persons who 
remained voted a person into the chair, 
and proceeded to pass resolutions, of 
which, he believed, they were afterwards 
very much ashamed. Of the persons who 
had subscribed, many did so under the 
influence of menaces used by their land. 
lords for the purpose of compelling them 
to do so, and many of these had after 
wards come to him, expressing their 
sorrow for having yielded a reluctant con 
sent which they conceived to be contrary 
to the duty they owed to their king and 
country, and desiring that they might be 
permitted to sign the Petition he had now 
the honour to present. He, conceiving 
that any injury which might. result to 
them from doing so, would reflect mor 
discredit on the country than the want of 
their signatures, had dissuaded them fron 
doing so; but many, incensed by the cor 
duct they had witnessed at the meeting, 
persisted in their resolution, and actually 
had affixed their signatures, conceiving 
that there was no law to exclude the 
patrician order of Protestants from making 
known their sentiments to the legislature, 
He would maintain, that the Petition he 
held in his hand was as well entitled # 
any other to lie on the table of the House. 

Sir J. Newport said, he had no objection 
to the Petition being received, but it pr 
fessed to be what it was not—a Petition 
from the Protestants of the county of Kil- 
kenny. He wished to know, if the people 
who thought in the same manner with the 
noble lord, at the meeting in questio?, 


formed the majority of that meeting, why j 


they allowed an adjournment of it? [Here 
the hon. baronet was interrupted by lo 
cries of Spoke, spoke! and after some litt 
resistance, was obliged to resume his seat. 
The Petition was then read, and ord 
to lie upon the table. 
On presenting the Petition from Chi 
chester, ; 
Mr. Huskisson observed, that this Pet 
tion would have been signed by a great 
number of persons, but printed extracts 
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fom an abominable publication, purport- 
ing to be the third part of “« A Statement 
of the Penal Laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics,’ were industriously circulated 
from door to door, and occasioned many 
individuals to withhold their signatures. 
He understood the same base act, for he 
could call it nothing else, was resorted to 
elewhere. Now, he had always heard it 
sated, that any publication, the motive of 
which was to disturb the public peace, was 
alibel. The publication to which he al- 
jaded, could have no other object but to 
create dissention between the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the Protestants; to excite 
those two classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
against each other; and to place a bar be- 
tween the respectful representations of the 
Roman Catholics, and the deliberative 
wisdom of parliament; he was sorry 
therefore that government had not pro- 
ceeded against its author. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the libellous 
and malicious publication alluded to was 
not confined to Chichester, but had been 
read throughout Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire; when such shameful artifices 
were resorted to, it sufficiently marked the 
character of the cause which demanded 
sch support. He complained, that such 


agross and villainous libel on a whole 
people, was not taken notice of by the go- 
vernment of that country whence it pro- 
ceeded. It notoriously issued from a press 


fvoured by that government, It pro- 
ceeded from the office of ‘The Dublin 
Journal, which, with its worthy compeer, 
The Patriot, was supported by the public 
money. Why, he asked, had not the go- 
vemment exerted those powers, which, on 
ther occasions, they were ready enough 
tomake use of, in punishing the author of 
this atrocious work? Why had not they 
directed the Attorney General to file an 
information on the subject? But their 
thonders were reserved for other objects. 
They could prosecute the printer of the 
wo first parts of ‘The Statement, but they 


@ Yerlooked the false and malicious publi- 


ation, purporting to be The Third Part, 
ilthough it tended to fill the country with 
disention and bloodshed. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald lamented to think 
that they were coming to the momentous 
discussion on the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, with so much heat and violence 
of temper. As a friend. to the Catholics, 
¢ must say, that those persons connected 
with the government, who wished well to 


their Cause, were almost compelled ‘to 
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speak unfavourably of that which they 
were desirous of supporting, when they 
heard such language as was made use of 
by some of the advocates of the Catholic 
claims. Had the right hon. baronet been 
present on a former day, he would have 


| heard- his hon. friend (Mr. Peel) manfully 


and candidly disclaim, on the part of the 
Irish government, any knowledge of the 
publication which had been so often re- 
ferred to; he would have heard him say, 
that a printer was prosecuted; not for pub- 
lishing the two first parts of The State- 
ment, but because he had promulgated 
that which accused the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland of the foul crime of murder. The 
publication itself appeared to him to be so 
clamsy a production, that it could impose 
upon no person; even as an ironical at- 
tempt, it was ridiculous. He was con- 
vinced that those who were accused of 
being privy to it, were innocent of any 
such knowledge; and he declared, that he 
would not belong to a government that 
could be guilty of such a practice. 

Sir H. Parnell repeated the observations 
be had made on a former evening, as to 
the correctness of the statements contain- 
ed in the two first parts of The Statement. 
He believed the secretary for Ireland was 
ignorant of the publication of the Third 
Part; but when it appeared in a paper, 
under the protection of the Irish govern- 
ment, he did not think it could have pass- 
ed unnoticed by them. 

Mr. Peel defended the Irish govern- 
ment from any knowledge of the publi- 
cation.. He then adverted shortly to the 
libel for which Mr. Fitzpatrick was re- 
cently found guilty, and observed, that 
while he wished to avoid exciting any of 
those feelings of irritation which the Jan- 
guage they had just heard was evidently 
calculated to produce, he could not help 
thinking it singular, that the government 
of Ireland should be expected as soon to 
file an information against the publisher 
of a work, which was described as being 
too clumsy to impose upon any person, as 
against the printer of a direct and virulent 
libel against the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


PETITIONS FoR THE REPEAL OF THE 
Test Act.] Mr. W. Smith presented a 
Petition from the there undersigned Pro- 
testant dissenting ministers of the three 
denominations residing in’ and about the 
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cities of London and Westminster; set- 
ting forth, 

« That the petitioners conceiving the 
right of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences to 
be derived from the Author of their being, 
and confirmed by the Founder of their 
Christian faith, and therefore not to be 
subject to the controul of buman autho- 
rity, cannot but regard with deep con- 
cern those statutes which restrain and 
limit the exercise of this right, and im- 
pose conditions and penalties that seem 
to them as unjust in their principle as 
they are injurious to the vital interests of 
true religion; and that the petitioners 
consider those statutes as originally de- 
signed to guard against evils which no 
longer exist, and as expressive of senti- 
ments with regard to the nature and ex- 
tent of religious liberty, which no longer 
prevail, ata period when the subjects of 
the British empire, however they may 
differ with regard to the principles of their 
religion and their mode of professing it, 
concur in a cordial attachment to the fa- 
mily on the throne ; and when enlighten- 
ed views of religious liberty, and a cor- 
responding liberality of spirit, have been 
diffused among religious professors of all 
denominations; and that the petitioners, 
expressing their lively gratitude for the 
concessions made to their religious rights, 
in the course of the present reign, ear- 
nestly but respectfully pray, that every 
remaining penal statute, which extends 
its operation to the province of religion, 
may be repealed; and that whilst they 
conduct themselves as loyal, obedient, and 
peaceable subjects, to the state, they, in 
common with all their fellow citizens, 
may be put in possession of complete re- 
ligious freedom, and allowed to worship 
their Maker, and maintain their Christian 
profession according to their own views, 
and their incumbent duty, without being 
subjected, under the sanction of law, to 
any penalties or disabilities, in conse- 
quence of their dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church ; and that the petitioners, 
confiding in the wisdom and justice of the 
House, pray that their cause may be 
taken into consideration, and the relief 
granted to them for which they suppli- 
cate,” 


Mr. W. Smith also presented a Petition 
from the there undersigned Protestant 
Dissenters, of the three denominations re- 
siding in and near the cities of London 
and Westminster ; setting forth, 





That the petitioners esteem the capa. 
city for religtous worship as the highest 
distinction of their nature, and regard the 
practice of it as a sacred duty enjoined by 
Divine authority, but which can be ac. 


| ceptable in the individual only when per. 
formed with sincerity, and agreeably to 


the dictates of conscience ; that they are 
hereby inevitably led to deprecate the in. 
terference of the civil magistrate in reli. 
gious concerns, and to consider the unfet. 
tered exercise of private judgment in all 
matters thereto belonging as a right in 
valuable and unalienable, and which can. 
not be innocently surrendered to the pre. 
tensions of any human aathority; and 
that, under these impressions, the peti- 
tioners are sincerely grateful for the im- 
portant and progressive improvement of 
their condition in these points during the 
course of the present reign, and especial- 
ly for-the large concessions so graciously 
made in the® last parliament; but there 
are some laws yet remaining upon our 
statute book, which they cannot but con- 
template as inconsistent with the free 
exercise of religious worship, and which, 
if ever they deserved to be considered as 
proper guards against the dangers of any 
former periods, may now, even on their 
own principle, be safely abrogated, when 
those dangers have so long ceased to exist; 
and that the petitioners therefore cannot 
but indulge the hope, that the same wise 
and liberal spirit, the prevalence of which 
has already effected so much in their fa- 
vour, will break every remaining bond, 
and abolish every shackle on the entire 
freedem of religious profession, and that 
they, in common with all their fellow 
subjects of every persuasion, may, while 
they conduct themselves as peaceable anl 
obedient subjects, be permitted to. reap 
the legitimate fruits of upright and loyal 
conduct in the allowance to maintain thet 
Christian profession according to theit 
own views of faith and duty, withost 
being made liable to any legal pains, pe 
nalties, or disabilities, in consequence? 
their dissent from the Established Church.” 

On presenting the Petition from. the 
Dissenting Ministers, Mr, Smith said he 
understood it was agreed to without opp 
sition. * 

Mr. Butterworth would not have made 
any observation on the present occasioh 
had not the hon. gentleman stated, that 
the unanimous opinion. of the Dissenting 
Ministers was in favour of presenting this 
Petition, During the last session of pat: 
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liament, a proposition was made for pre- 
senting a petition, word fomsword with that 
which the hon. gentleman had now brought 
up. In favour of the proposition there 
were 31 ministers, against it 25, and 12 
were neuter ; so that, in fact, a majority of 
the body did not coincide in its propriety. 
It was not, however, deemed expedient 
for those who were opposed to the Peti- 
tion, and who were a minority, to take 
any steps on the occasion. 

-Mr. W. Smith said, that of the private 
transactions of the body, he did not profess 
to know much ; but he would again aver, 
that the Petition was brought to him yes- 
terday, by a deputation from the body of 
whom he spoke; that the meeting was 
called with all due, sutficient and formal 
notice ; and that all who attended it sign- 
ed the Petition. Even the names of some 
of those who disagreed (not from any dis- 
like to the sentiments of the Petition, but 
from other circumstances) last year, were 
to be found amongst the signatures to the 
Petition which he now presented, and to 
which not the slightest opposition was 
manifested. 

Mr. Butterworth observed, that some of 
the persons who were present at the meet- 
ing did oppose the Petition ; but they did 
not wish to come to a vote on it. 

The Petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Tae Princess or Wates.] The Hon. 
Cochrane Johnstone rose and said, that he 
intended to submit a motion to the House 
on Monday next, relative to the proceed- 
ings ordered by his Majesty to be insti- 
tuted on the subject of her royal highness 
the Princess of Wales. The hon. mem- 
ber was about to offer some remarks upon 
the importance of this matter, which, he 
sid, affected even the succession to the 
throne itself, when the Speaker interrupt- 
ed him by stating, that in giving a notice, 
itwas not usual to enter into any discus- 
sion which could possibly create a debate. 
The hon. member then concluded by ob- 
settving, that he had thought it his duty, 
and had accordingly done so, to transmit 
copy of the proposition he intended to 
Move, to ministers, that they might be 
fully possessed of the line he meant to 
pursue, 
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THE Roman Catuotics.) The earl of 
Harewood presented a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Halifax, against the Roman 
Catholic Claims. The earl of Egremont 
presented a similar Petition from the bo- 
rough of Lestwithiel. The earl of Shan- 
non presented a Petition against the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, from the county of 
Cork. The earl of Charleville presented 
a similar Petition from the Protestant in- 
habitants of the Queen’s county. All 
these Petitions were read, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Marquis Camden presented a Petition 
from the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
county of Kent, against the Roman Ca- 
tholic Claims. 

The Earl of Darnley observed, that al- 
though at the meeting where this Petition 
had been signed, a majority might enter- 
tain the sentiments of the petitioners, yet 
he knew it was far from being the unani- 
mous feeling of the county of Kent on this 
subject. He referred to the opinion of the 
noble marquis himself, who’ was formerly 
so closely united with a celebrated per- 
sonage of different sentiments to those of 
the Petition. 

Marquis Camden admitted, that the 
Petition was not the unanimous sentiment 
of the people-of Kent, and that his own 
opinions were somewhat different from 
those of the petitioners. 

The Petition being read, was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

The Earl of Radnor presented a Petition 
from the inhabitants of the county of 
Wilts, against the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought it 
his duty to inform the House in respect to 
this Petition, which purported to speak the 
sense of the people of Wiltshire, that there 
had been a general meeting called in that 
county for the purpose of taking the claims 
of the Roman Catholics into consideration. 
A Petition was then agreed to, and signed 
by a great number of most respectable 
individuals, which was of a contrary 
tendency to this Petition, and was directed 
to be presented to the other House of 
Parliament. With respect to the Petition 
presented by the noble earl, it was 
subscribed not at any general meeting 
held for that purpose, but by signatures 
obtained at anumber of places; andthough 
he was ready to admit it contained the 
signatures of a few individuals as highly 
respectable as any in the county, yet there 
were others of a different description, 

(3 B) 
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He didnot speak lightly upon this subject, 
but. he had enquired into the truth of his 
information,. and had been assured, if 
. Necessary, that it could be proved at their 

- lordships’ bar. The Petition was, he 
understood, signed by some who had also 
written the names of other persons; it 
was also signed by persons out of the 
county, and where distance prevented the 
person’s own signature, it was supplied by 
some individual in his behalf; it was also 
signed by women for their children, and 
in one instance a woman had subscribed 
the names of all her male children, one of 
whom is a felon, and now confined in gaol. 
It had been placed in situations out of the 
county; for instance, one had laid at 
Tetbury, and hand-bills were issued, one 
of which he had in his pocket, calling 
upontheloyal and constitutional inhabitants 
to sign the Petition against the Catholic 
claims. He had been induced to make 
these remarks upon the mode and manner 
in which the signatures had been procured, 
but not with any intention to oppose its 
being received. 

The Earl of Radnor requested the noble 
marquis to communicate the hand bill to 
which he had alluded. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, by 
permission of the House, he would read 
the hand-bill, The noble marquis accord- 
ingly read the contents; which, hy way 
of appeal to the supporters of the consti- 
tution, called upon them to subscribe. the 
petition against the Catholic claims. 

The Earl of Radnor observed, the dis- 
tance from Tetbury to Wiltshire was not 
further than that of St. Stephen’s chapel 
from where he was standing. He enquired 
also, of the noble marquis, if his name had 
not been put by other persons to a peti- 
tion ? 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said an 
occurrence of that nature had taken place, 
and if he had been present, or known it 
when it was presented, he should have 
noticed the impropriety. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 25. 


Copper Export Bitt.] Mr. Robinson 
moved the third reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Grenfell rose to oppose it. He 
stated that the object of the Bill was to 
prevent the Americans, our enemies, from 
obtaining certain very important naval 


i 


i 
iat 
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stores, composed of copper, and that if 
this object could be obtained by this Bill, 
or by any other measure that could-be 
proposed, nothing would induce him to be 
so forgetful of his public duty as to oppose 
it; but it was because he believed in hig 
conscience, and from his practical know. 
ledge and experience on this subject, that 
the Bill would wholly fail in accomplish. 
ing its professed and only object, and do 


‘nothing more than ruin a valuable branch 


of our export trade, that he felt it his pub. 
lic duty to resistit. In order to judge 
whether his view, or that of the proposers 
of the Bill was correct, two points only 
required to be adverted to: first, whether 
the Americans can provide themselves 
with the raw material, of which the naval 
stores are composed? And _ secondly, 
whether they have the means, of convert. 
ing that raw material into the articles 
proposed to be prohibited. Upon the 
first point he would not trouble the House, 
it being admitted even by the proposers 
of the Bill, that the Americans can obtain 
any quantities of the raw material from 
South America, Mexico, and other coun- 
tries. And upon the second point, he 
could now assure the House, that he had. 
within the last few days received positive 
information that two mills for rolling and 
manufacturing copper had lately been 
erected in America, and were now in, 
full work upon that very article of which 
it was contended that this Bill would deprive 
the Americans. Of what use, then, could 
such a Bill be, but to take away all chance 
from the British manufacturers of meeting 
the American manufacturers in the Ame- 
rican markete-and, what was more im-, 
portant, forcing our allies in the Brazil, 
and other parts of America, to look to 
America instead of Great Britain for their 
supplies of those articles. Woeful expe- 
rience of what had happened in France 
from a measure of the same kind adopted 
by ministers more than thirty years ago, 
as a hostile measure against France, for- 
tified his opinion as.to the probable 
effect of the present Bill with reference to 
America. With a view of depriving the 
French in those days of these very same. 
articles, the exportation of them from 
England was prohibited. What followed? 
No inconvenience or annoyance was suf- 
fered by the French; but they instantly 
erected machinery for manufacturing c6p- 
per near Rouen, supplied themselves with 
all they required for their navy—other 
mills had since been established in that 


+ 
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country, and the export of copper to 
France from this country was lost for ever. 
Was it unreasonable to say, that the same 
cause would produce a similar effect with 
regard to America? He therefore opposed 
the Bill upon every principle of public 
duty, and from an anxiety to protect the 
copper mines and manufactories of Eng- 
land from being thus unnecessarily ex- 
osed to irretrievable loss. He still hoped 
ministers would give up the Bill: if not, 


he should at least have the consolation of ' 


reflecting, that he had done all in his 
power to prevent the mischief it was cal- 
culated to inflict upon this country. 

Mr. Robinson supported the Bill upon 
the grounds of its always having been the 

ractice during war to prohibit the ex- 
portation of these articles. 

Mr. Baring argued against the Bill, and 
stated that no answer whatever had been 
given to the facts and arguments of his 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Protheroe also opposed the Bill, 
stating that it was well known that iron 
mills for rolling iron had long been in use 
in America, and that those mills could be 
easily applied to the rolling of copper. 

Mr. Rose supported the Bill: but upon 
the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Robinson agreed to put 
of the third reading for a week, in order 
that the subject might receive further con- 
sideration of the Board of Trade. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
THE Roman Caruotics,] Petitions in fa- 
vour of the Claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics, were presented from the freeholders 
of Cornwall, and the inhabitants of Exeter, 
Bristol, Shrewsbury, and Leeds. 

Petitions against the Claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics were presented from Stam- 
ford, Longford, Lostwithiel, Halifax, Cork, 
Alston, Leitrim, Queen’s County, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, Wicklow, Kildare, Shrews- 
bury, Montgomery, and Plymouth Dock. 


Petitions or tHe Roman Catuotics 
oF Inetanp.] Mr. Grattan presented 
tine Petitions—of Roman Catholics of the 
county of Clare; of the county of Wex- 
ford; of the-county and city of Water- 
ford; of the county of Sligo; of the 
county and city of Cork; of the county 
and city of Kilkenny ; of King’s county ; 
of the county of Galway; and of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland; whose names 
are there-undersigned, on behalf of them- 
selves and: of others professing the Roman 
Catholic religion; setting forth, 
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“ That the petitioners cannot but re- 
gard with deep concern those statutes 
which restrain and limit the exercise of 
the'right of religious worship, and impose 
conditions and penalties that seem to them 
as unjust in their principles as they are 
injurious to the vital interests of true reli- 
gion; and that the petitioners consider 
those statutes as originating in causes 
which no longer operate, and of which no 
trace at present exists, and as expressive 
of sentiments, with regard to the nature 
and extent of religious liberty, which no 
longer prevail, at a period when the sub- 
jects of the British empire, however they 
may differ with regard to the principles 
of their religion, and their mode of pro- 
fessing it, concur in a cordial attachment 
to the family on the throne, and when en- 
lightened views of religious liberty, and a 
corresponding liberality of spirit, have 
been diffused among religious professions 
of all denominations; and that the peti- 
tioners, expressing their lively gratitude 
for the concessions made to their religious 
rights in the course of the present reign, 
earnestly but respectfully pray, that every 
remaining penal statute, which extends its 
operation to the province of religion, may 
be repealed, and that, whilst they conduct 
themselves as loyal, obedient, and peace- 
able subjects to the state, they, in com- 
mon with all their fellow citizens, may be 
put in possession of complete religious 
freedom, and allowed to worship their 
Maker, and maintain their Christian pro- 
fession, according to their own views and 
their incumbent duty, without being sub- 
jected, under the sanction of law, to any 
penalties or disabilities in consequence of 
their difference from the Established 
Church ; and that the petitioners, con- 
fiding in the wisdom and justice of the 
House, pray, that their cause may be 
taken into consideration, and the relief 
granted to them for which they suppli- 
cate.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PeTiTION OF THE RomaN CATHOLICS OF 
Encianp.} Mr. William Elliot moved, 
« That the Resolution of the House of the 
22d of June, in the last session of parlia- 
ment, relative to the Laws affecting his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland, might be read.” 
The said Resolution being read, 

Mr. Elliot said, he had taken the liberty 
of having this Resolution read, not only 
because it referred to a Petition which he 
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was about to present, but because it was a 
vote which must carry with it more than 
ordinary weight in the future discussion of 
this momentous question—a Resolution 
which passed that House at a time when 
much religious ferment existed throughout 
the country, and which was decided after 
the House had refused the Catholic 
Claims—(Hear, hear !)—but it now stood 
an honourable memorial upon the records 
of that House, of the change which had 
taken place in the minds and sentiments 
of that House—a change so great, which 
after some years of long, repeated, and 
elaborate discussion, had at last obtained 
the sanction of the legislature: @ change 
of sentiment which four of the most illus- 
trious statesmen that ever graced the an- 
nals of the British senate, concurred in, 
namely, Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Windham. The Petition he had 
now the honour to present, was from the 
same bedy of persons, for whom he had 
the honour of presenting a similar Peti- 
tion last year—the Roman Catholics of 
England. They then took the liberty of 
enumerating their grievances, to which he 
should now shortly advert. The House 
must be aware that in one quarter of our 
, dominions that principle of policy had 
been pursued which he should be happy 
to see extended to all; in Canada there 
was no distinction on the ground of reli- 
gion, all there participated equally in the 
rights and privileges of a British subject, 
and it must be recollected that in that 
great convulsion which severed America 
from the mother country, Canada alone 
stood firm. In Ireland there still remain- 
ed a remnant of that unprosperous policy; 
but the Catholics of England, who were 
the old stock of all the illustrious families 
of this country, who were always distin- 
guished for their loyalty and attachment 
to their sovereign, still laboured under all 
the disabilities which had ever existed 
againstthem. They were excluded from 
holding-any office under the crown; they 
were excluded from holding any civil 
office in the country; they were exclud- 
ed from degrees in the universities; and 
the respectable Roman Catholic country 
gentlemen were living in hospitality 
among their tenantry, but prohibited from 
acting in the magistracy. The Roman 
Catholic freeholder was prohibited from 
voting for members of parliament; they 
might go into the army, but in order to 
procure rank the English Catholic must 


g° to Ireland, and there he might obtain. 





the rank of colonel, but no: more, and if 
he again returned to this country, his disa. 
bility was revived—if the English Catholic 
went into the navy, by going to Ireland 
he might arrive at the command of the 
squadron now lying at Cork; but if by 
any accident he touched on the shores of 
England, he was again liable to all the 
pains and penalties.—There were some 
persons who had a sort of superstitious re- 
verence for this principle, and hugged 
themselves in it, as if it were the ver 
talisman of the constitution. But the last 
parliament had thought differently, and 
had felt that these restrictions were an 
eternal disgrace to our statute books, and 
ought to be repealed. These petitioners 
trusted the present parliament would fol. 
low up the spirit of that resolution, and 
remove those disabilities. Among the 
signatures to this Petition, were the names 
of some of the most illustrious families of 
this country—they professed a different 
religion; different only from ours, so far 
as we had rectified and purified it—butin 
their ecclesiastical policy they were in 
many respects nearly alike, as well as in 
many other of their forms and ceremonies, 
All they asked for was to be admitted to 
the rights and privileges of a British sub- 
ject. It must be recollected that when a 
weak monarch betrayed his country, the 
Roman Catholic nobility, and a Roman 
Catholic parliament, supported and main- 
tained the constitution. Who displayed 
the glory of England in the ever memora- 
ble battles of Cressy, Agincourt, and Poic- 
tiers, but the Roman Catholic nobility? 
Who resisted the Spanish Armada, and 
opposed a papal power, when threatening 
an invasion of this country ? The Roman 
Catholic nobility : and it must not be for 
gotten, that for a century and a half they 
were admitted to the legislature, and took 
an active part in the councils of the nation. 
They were supported by this country in 
Corsica—they were established in Canada 
—and more recently, not only with our 
money and our influence, but with our 
troops, we had supported a Popish people 
against an ambitious and tyrannical in- 
vader—we were not only fighting with 
Catholic soldiers in our pay, but Catholic 
enerals in our service. He hoped there» 
fore, that this House would take their Pe- 
tition into its serious consideration: It 
would thereby secure to itself immortal 
honour, lay the foundation of our future 
peace and harmony, and ensure 
strength and safety of the nation. , 
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Mr. Yorke expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. gentleman should think it 
necessary to enter into so many topics 
that might occasion debate, merely on 
presenting a petition. It was not his in- 
tention now to reply to the remarks just 
offered, but he rose merely to state, that 
before the House entered regularly upon 
the discussion of the Catholic Claims he 
should move that another document, be- 
sides that produced at the request of the 
right hon. gentleman, should be read, and 
as often as the subject should be debated 
he should submit the same motion; it 
would be that the 9th, 10th, and I 1thsec- 
tions of the Act of the Ist of William and 
Mary, chap. 2, commonly called the Bill 
of Rights, be read. 

Mr. W. Smith rose merely to observe, 
that the body of persons to whom he be- 
longed, the Protestant Dissenters, had on 
former occasions availed themselves of the 
asistance of the right hon. gentleman 
(Yorke), and he was sorry to find that 
upon the Catholic ‘question their opinions 
were completely at variance. The Catholics 
and the Dissenters differed it was true on 
points of faith, but in loyalty to the exe- 
cutive, and in attachment to the constitu- 
tion, there was no distinction between 
them, and as a Protestant Dissenter he 
pledged himself never to stand up in that 
House exclusively to obtain the removal 
of the laws operating against the Dis- 
senters, without coupling with it a motion 
for the restoration of their rights to the 
Roman Catholics, who were equally en- 
titled to relief. 

The Petition was then brought up and 


tead at length by the Clerk, as follows : 


To the Honourable the Commons of 
GreatBritain and Ireland, in Par- 
liament assembled, 


“We whose names are under written, 
Roman Catholics of England, humbly beg | hold the obligation of an oath: your Peti- 


lave to represent to your honourable | 


Ouse— 


Petition of the Roman Catholics of England. 





! 


“That in the fourth session of the last | 


parliament, the Roman Catholics of Eng- | 


and presented a petition to your honour- 

le House, stating the principal griev- 
ances under which they labour; and 
humbly praying relief: 

“ That in the last session of parliament, 
Your honourable House came to a resolu- 
ton for taking into its most serious con- 
tideration, early in the then next session of 
Parliament, the laws affecting his Majes- 
Ys Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
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Britain and Ireland, with a view to a final 
and conciliatory adjustment. 

« That your petitioners, fully confiding 
in the aforesaid vote of your honourable 
House, feel themselves called upon, in 
justice to their families and themselves, 
again to solicit your attention to the many 
penal and disabling laws to which the 
Roman Catholics of England are subject, 
for adhering to tenets purely religious; 
while they can confidently assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction from any part of 
their conduct, that in loyalty and fidelity 
to their sovereign, in attachment to the 
constitution, and obedience to the laws of 
their country, they yield to no class what- 
ever of his Majesty’s most loyal subjects, 

“ That your Petitioners, in thus again 
approaching your honourable House, beg 
leave to repeat, that they are actuated net 
more by a sense of the hardships and dis- 
abilities under which they labour, than 
by a desire to secure, on the most solid 
foundation, the peace and harmony of the 
British empire ; and to obtain for them- 
selves opportunities of manifesting by the 
most active exertions, their zeal and in- 
terest in the common cause in which their 
country is engaged, for the maintenance 
of its freedom and independence. 

« That your petitioners beg leave to 
remind your honourable House, that they 
have cheerfully and readily taken the 
oaths, and signed the declarations, pre- 
scribed in the acts which have been 
passed for their relief; and have ex- 
pressly disclaimed by them, every princi- 
ple inconsistent with their duty to their 
king or their country, that has ever been 
charged against them.—And they further 
beg leave to observe, that the refusal of 
those oaths, the taking of which would at 
gnce liberate then from all the penalties 
and disabilities of which they complain, 
incontrovertibly prove how sacred they 


tioners also humbly conceive, that further 


| securities cannot reasonably be required 


from them ; but this, with a perfect spirit 
of conciliation, they leave to the wisdom 
and decision of the legislature, trusting 
and feeling confident that the legislature 
will never do or render nugatory its own 
work, by accompanying the relief grant- 
ed, with any clause or clauses, to which 
your petitioners cannot conscientiously 
assent. 

« Your petitioners therefore most hum- 
bly pray, That your honourable House 
will take into its consideration, the mapy 
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penalties and disabilities to which the 
Roman Catholics of “England are subject, 
and adopt such measures for the total re- 
peal of them as your honourable House 
shall, in its great wisdom and benignity, 
deem expedient.” 

It was then laid upon the table. 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion For a Com- 
MITTEE ON THE Craims oF THE Roman 
Catxotics.} On the motion of Mr. 
Yorke, the 9th, 10th and 11th sections of 
the Act of the ist of William and Mary, 
chap. 2, commonly called the Bill of 
Rights, were read by the Clerk. After 
which, 


Mr. Grattan rose and said : 


Sir; I am very happy that the right hon. 
enileman has caused those passages in 
the Bill of Rights to be read to the House, 
for I am distinctly of opinion, that the 
qualifications, which it enumerates as the 
indispensable accompaniments of the so- 
vereignty of this empire, ought to form a 
part of the preamble of any bill, which 
may be introduced, into parliament, for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics ; for, 
Sir, it is most necessary and most wise 
that, whenever we admit the Catholics to 
the privileges which they claim, we should 
ensure to the Protestants the unendan- 
gered continuance of all the privileges, 
which are founded on the Act of Settle- 
ment. The same measure which gives 
liberty to the one, should give security to 
the other. 
- I rise, Sir, to support the Petition which 
I had the honour to present, from the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. I am sure I may say, 
without fear of contradiction, that this 
Petition is, generally, from the Catholics 
ofIreland. It is substantially true, that it 
conveys the wishes of that whole body. 
The motion which I mean to make is, 
that the House will resolve itself into a 
committee, in pursuance of the Resolution 
which, at the desire of my right hon. 
friend, has been read by the Clerk at the 
table. Sir, I know very well, that a reso- 
lution of a former parliament cannot bind 
its successor ; at the same time, Ido not 
conceive that I am guilty of any impro- 
priety in referring to the resolution of a 
former parliament. 
. I have to lament, and it would be mi- 
serable affectation not to acknowledge it, 
that the petitions against the claims of 
the Catholics are very numerously and 
very respectably signed, I haye to la- 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a Committee 
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ment that there are still, in my native 
country, many individuals, enlightened 
in other respects, but fallible on the sub. 
ject of religious distinctions. I have also 
to lament and condemn the vehement 
manner in which some of these petitions 
denounce the Catholics. I will avoid the 
example; and in the allusions which | 
may find it necessary to make to the Pro. 
testant petitions, I will speak of those, 
from whom they have proceeded; with 
the highest respect. I do respect and 
love many of them. I dissent partially 
from their opinions; but I respect and 
love them personally. Nay, more, I will 
consider them, not as present enemies, but 
as future friends to the Catholics. They 
live in the same country, they are em- 
barked in the same cause, they have the 
same battles to fight, against the comnion 
enemy, for the common interest. Never 
can it be my- wish to widen the breach 
between great bodies of men. The patti. 
cular object of the Catholic petition itself 
is general concord. Never can [ think 
that any difference in religion must ne- 


cessarily lead to civil discord. Never can: 


I believe that revelation came down to 
us a firebrand, to justify parliament in 
withholding, from a part of the subjects 
of the realm, their just rights. 


Sir, 1am the more induced to hope tha 


the cause which I have undertaken 
humbly to advocate wil] ultimately be 
successful, because I recollect that, in the 
Irish parliament of 1792, some general 
and strong 
against the claims then made by the Ci 
tholics : and that, in the next session, 
more was actually granted to the Catholics 
than they had claimed. The understani- 
ing of the Irish parliament enlarged with 
the exigency of the state. I trust thet 
this will be the case with us. With this 
‘view to the ultimate success of Catholic 
emancipation, I beg leave to make a few 
observations on the Anti-Catholic peti 


tions on your table, using that liberty 


with the arguments they contain which 
my cause may require; but maintaining 


the greatest respect for the persons'whm. 


have signed them, and who, I am. per 
suaded, are sincere in that, which I, never 


theless, consider to be a very mistaken™, 


view of this important subject. 

In the first place, Sir, I object to the 
manner in which, in many instances 
this country, and more particularly in Ire 
land, these petitions have been obtail 
In Ireland they have been the consequemt 
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ofa requisition to the sheriffs of the re- 

ective counties, to call a meeting of the 
Protestant inhabitants. Now, it appears 
tome to be exceedingly objectionable for 
apublic officer to call the people toge- 
ther in sects; and to give, to a private 
and party meeting, the authority of a pub- 
licassembly. Again, it appears to me 
exceedingly objectionable thus to separate 
religious sects, and to give the semblance 
of public authority to religious animosities. 
lobject again to calling one part of his 
Majesty’s subjects to petition against ano- 
ther; and still more do I object to their 
petitioning another country against the 
liberties of their own. 

Sir, | beg not to be understood as caste 
ing any reflections on the Irish Protestant 
petitioners ; but their object has evidently 
been neither more nor less than this—to 
intreat the parliament of this country not 
to grant civil liberty to the great body of 
the people of Ireland. ‘They petition us 
inflict on their countrymen a sentence 
of perpetual incapacity: they petition us 
to announce to Ireland, the destination of 
being for ever a divided colony, and to 
impress on the general sense, an acquies- 
cence in the necessity of this being a di- 
videdempire. Sitting for a moment, they 


have given judgment for eternity. Let us 


consider a little their reasons for this 
jadgment. One of the first observations 
which these petitions contain, is, that the 
tone which the Catholics have assumed 
renders it unwise to grant their claims. 
But that is not the question. We are not, 
in the parliament of the united empire, 
entering into an examination of the argu- 
nents which may have been urged in this 
that body. We are not enquiring whe- 
ther Mr. A. or Mr. B. may or may not 
lave spoken too freely. What has the 
tonduct of any particular assembly to do 
withthe great body of the Catholics? The 
question is, shall the great body of the 
Matholics of Ireland be emancipated? The 
pponents of the Catholic claims say, that 
ey ought not to be emancipated, because 
Mr. Fitzpatrick published a libel, But 
isis not a question dependent on such 
frcumstances. I do not say that there 
may not have been much warmth ex- 
hibited in the discussion in Ireland ; but I 
ky that the question is—can you, in any 
i their proceedings, charge the Catholics 
ith want of allegiance? It is a ques- 
m of allegiance. If it can be shewn 
lat the Catholics of Ireland have 
‘wn a disposition adverse to loyalty, 


on the Claims of the Roman Catholics. 
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then my motion ought to be rejected. 
But if, on the contrary, there does not ap- 
pear any disaffection in their proceed- 
ings, in their speeches, or in their general 
conduct, then the resolution of thanks to 
the Irish Catholics, which was involved in 
the resolution of thanks to the army which 
gained the victory of Salamanca, should 
be followed up. in its full and genuine 
spirit ; and the Catholics of Ireland should 
be considered as entitled to the same civil 
liberties, as the other loyal subjects of his 
Majesty’s empire have a natural and legal 
right to possess, 

Having thus stated the question to be 
one of allegiance, let us proceed, Sir, to’ 
examine how the Anti-Catholics have 
made out their case. They say, that the 
Catholics desire political power. Why 
should they not? Why should they be 
sentenced to utter and hopeless exclu- 
sion from all political power? But, Sir, 
the Catholics have not applied for political 
power. They have applied for political 
protection; and no ‘farther for poli- 
tical power than as political power is in- 
separable from political protection. The 
Catholics;having given pledges of their 
allegiance, desire not to be bound in fet-: 
ters, from which their fellow-subjects are 
free ; they desire not to be taxed without 
their own consent; they desire not to be 
tried by persons who are exclusively par- 
tizans—not only partizans, but who are 
actually covenanted against them. To 
the enquiry, ‘ What is your wish?’ they 
reply, ‘ We wish for our liberties. We do: 
not demand this or that office, but we de- 
sire to possess our just civil qualifications.’ 
Do you understand them? Is this ambi- 
tion? If it is ambition, then was Magna 
Charta ambition—then was the Declara- 
tion of Rights ambition. Protection, not 
power, is the request of the Catholics. 
The Catholic petitioners ask for protec- 
tion; it is the Protestants who ask for 
power. The Protestants ask for the as- 
cendancy of their sect—the Catholics ask 
for the ascendancy of the law. « Let me 
repeat, that I wish to treat the Protestants 
with all possible respect. It is natural: 
that they should be tenacious of their pe- 
culiar privileges. But, unquestionably, 
they desire, by their petitions, to keep all; 
the patronage of Ireland in their hands,— 
to maintain a continued: ascendancy—to 
govern the other sects in the country ; 
while the Catholics only desire, in their 
petitions, that the whole should be. go-. 
verned by an equal Jaw.+-The Protestant, 
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petitioners assert, that the Catholics want 
power, in order to make laws for the Pre- 
testant church. No, they only desire, as 
I have before stated, not to be taxed with- 
out their own consent—not to be tried by 
partizans, nor juries called by partizans. 
Their prayer is, that the Protestant church 
should be governed, not by Catholics, but 
by Protestants; for the Catholics know, 
and the Protestants know, that under any 
circumstances, and after any concessions, 
the majority in this House must be Pro- 
testants, and that, by that majority, the 
laws for the Protestant church must be 
made. But the members of the Protes- 
tant church, who have petitioned us, de- 
sire to make laws exclusively for the Ca- 
tholic church. They wish to controul the 
conscience of the Catholic, as well as to 
bind him in other respects. They are 
willing to receive the tithes of the Ca- 
tholic labour, but they desire to exclude 
the Catholic from a participation in the 
blessings of the constitution. Their argu- 
ment is this, ‘ the persons who regulate 
the Protestant Church should be of that 
Church.’ Why, then, all the Scotch 
members of this House ought w be sent 
away. AIF who do not profess to hold 
the doctrines of the church of England 
ought to be sent away. The tendency of 
the argument of these gentlemen is, that 
we ought to have a church government. 
But ours is not achurch government, it 
is a representative government: it in- 
cludes all classes, all religions, all descrip- 
tions of persons, except the Catholic and 
the churchman. The principle on which 
these gentlemen insist will prove fatal. 
If you confine the enjoymeuts of the con- 
stitution to the limits of the church of 
England, you will endanger the empire ; 
if you extend it to all religious persua- 
sions, you will place the empire in a state 
of security. 

The parliament is justly called imperial. 
It is not a partizan. The Catholics of 
Ireland make a part of the third estate. ° Is 
it not so? Is not the great body of electors 
in Ireland Catholic? Does it not follow that 
a part, and that no inconsiderable portion, 
of the third estate is already Catholic ? 
And can we, for a moment, suppose that 
this is incompatible with the genuine 
principles of-the British constitution? But 
the fact is, dir, that the Protestants will 
and must have the ascendancy in the state. 
The great population of the empire is Pro- 
testant—the great property of the empire 
is Protestant. This ascendancy the Pro- 
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testants have a right to possess, but the 
ought to possess it, not by the exclusicg 
of their fellow subjects from a participa. 
tion of civil liberty, but in virtue of their 
superior numbers and property. 

Sir, in the provision for the royal autho. 
rity being exclusively Protestant, the 
Protestant interest has another great and 
wise security for the maintenance of jt 


‘ascendancy. The admission of the (y. 


tholics to their civil rights will be entire] 
co-existent with the maintenance of the 
Protestant ascendancy ; and, by granting 
that admission, you will strengthen and 
fortify the whole empire. To grant the 
Catholics their privileges, will be to iden. 
tify the people ; for it is by granting them 
their rights that. you must expect to iden 
tify them, and not by keeping them in 
chains. To grant the Catholics their 
privileges, maintaining the just ascend. 
ancy of the Protestants, will be much 
more effectually to support the state, 
and much more effectually to support 
the church, than either can be supported 
by a monopoly of power, and without that 
identification of the people of the two 
countries, which such a measure alone can 
insure. 

Superficial, indeed, are the argumenis 
of the opposers of emancipation. They 
think that the admission of five or six in- 
dividuals (such men as lord Fingal, and 
other enlightened members of the Catholic 
body) into parliament, will be productive 
of injurious consequences, but, tothe alien 
ation of four or five millions of persons 
out of parliament they attach no impor 
tance ! 

A right hon, gentleman has talked of 
the pains and penalties which, as he thinks, 
were justly inflicted on the Catholics a 
the time of the Revolution. They were 
not, however, the effects of the Revolution, 
but took place long after the reign of 
queen Anne. As to the exclusion of the 
Catholics from political power, at the 
period of the Revolution, that was not a 
original idea at that period, but arose ott 
of and was founded on the fabricated plot 
of Titus Oates, the severities occasion 
by which were even mitigated at the Re 
volution, And will parliament make the 
madness of that time the rule by which 
‘the liberty of their fellow-subjects is tobe 
regulated at all times? ‘ But,’ say the 
Anti-Catholics, ‘ toleration in England 3 
greater than in any other country.’ Sit 
I know very well, that the principles® 
every established church are in some de: 
a 
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ree hostile to toleration: there issearcely 
any church which will tolerate so exten- 
sively and liberally as a wise parliament 
ought to do; but when it is maintained 
that toleration in England exceeds that of 
any other country—that it is perfect—I 
must declare my opinion to be the reverse. 

Abroad, in Catholic countries, persons 
professing a differeace of religious senti- 
ments, enjoy, not only toleration, but qua- 
lification—at home, in a Protestant. coun- 
try, persons professing a difference of re- 
ligious sentiments are not only disquali- 
fied, but hardly tolerated. Abroad, sec- 
taries enjoy toleration, united with qualifi- 
eation—here, they have a scanty tolera- 
tion, united with pains and penalties. 


In France, for instance, no man is dis- 


qualified on account of his religious opi- 
nions. In Hungary, toleration and quali- 
fication are completed. I will read an 
edict issued by the Hungarian diet, in 
1791. It declares, “ that all persons shall 
have free exercise of their respective re- 
ligions, with full liberty to build churches, 
erect steeples, found schools, form church- 
yards, &c. without impediment.” So 
much for religious toleration! Now for 
civil qualification. The edict proceeds to 


say, that “¢ the public charges, offices, and 


honours, high or low, great and small, 
shall be given to native Hungarians, who 
deservé well of their country, and who 
are competent to hold them, without any 
regard to their religious persuasions.’’ 
This is the declaration of a Popish diet, 
This proceeds from one of those nations 
which, according to the Anti-Catholics, 
hasno idea of toleration, as compared with 
this country! This Catholic government 
gives not only toleration, but qualification, 
and the Catholic church acquiesces in the 
gift. We give toleration without qualifi- 
cation; and we accompany that tolera- 
tion with pains and penalties. The Anti- 
Catholic petitions require, that those pains 
and penalties should be continued. The 
petitioners seem totally ignorant of the real 
state of things. They declare generally 
(mayors and corporations) that the princi- 
ples of the Catholics are the same as they 
were at the worst of times. They state, and 
they state it after the demolition of the Va- 
tican—after the prostration of the inquisi- 
tion—after the fallofthe Pope, thatreligious 
toleration and that civil qualification ought 
Not to be granted, which is allowed in 
‘every great country in Europe, England 
‘excepted. They assume that to be true 
tm argument, which is false in fact. They 
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quote Catholic writers, who have said that 
the fathers and they hold the same opi- 
nions; and on this the Anti-Catholics 
found a monstrous mtis-statement. 

Sir, the Catholics of the present day have 
evinced their principles by their oaths, 
They have abjured every criminal tenet at- 
tributed totheir ancestors. In taking an 
oath, framed by a Protestant, enacted by a 
Protestant parliament, and going into the 
minutiz of rejection, the Catholics have ac- 
quitted themselves, by asolemn obligation, 
of the principles formerly imputed to them. 
They nevertheless, maintain, that there is 
no difference of opinion between them 
and their ancestors, because they maintain, 
that their ancestors were charged un- 
justly with entertaining criminal opinions. 
This defence of their ancestors has been 
converted into a crimination of them- 
selves; and they are suspected of main- 
taining doctrines, an adherence to which 
they deny on oath. 

It is said, by the Anti-Catholics, that 
the Catholics have been, and are always 
the same. The Catholics allow that a 
true Catholic was and is always the same ; 
but they add, that a criminal Catholic is 
not atrue one. “ But the Catholics are 
enemies to the Church of England.” Be- 
lieve me, Sir, it is a very hasty and im- 
prudent assertion ; it is one calculated to 
make the Catholics that which they are 
not—enemies to the Church of England. 
If it proceeds from high authority, it might 
be seriously dangerous; but coming as it 
does, from persons, however respectable, 
whose opinions are not entitled to very 
serious consideration, it may be compara- 
tively innoxious. Sir, why should the 
Catholics be enemies of the church of 
England? If the endeavours of the Ca- 
tholic to obtain his civil liberties be op- 
posed by the church of England, then it is 
not the Catholic which is the enemy of the 
church of England, but the church of Eng- 
land which is the enemy of the Catholic. 

What is it, Sir, which is to make a Ca- 
tholic an enemy to the church of England? 
Is it his doctrine? fs it the doctrine of 
penance, of absolution, of extreme unction? 
The affirmative would subject the affirmer 
to the most just ridicule and scorn. So 
much for the hostility of the Catholics to 
the church ! ‘ But,’ it is said farther, ‘ the 
Catholics are enemies to the state.’ [Some 
honourable memberson the other side of the 
House observed, that they were so ‘in 
principle?” ]—In principle! Sir, I deny it. 


‘How are principles to be ascertained bat 
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by actions? If they are enemies to the 
state, let us go into the committee; and 
Jet those who allege that the Catholics are 
enemies to the state, support their allega- 
tions by evidence. If they plead the 
canons of the council of Lateran, of Con- 
stance, of Trent, 1 will produce authority 
of a much higher description ;, I will ad- 
duce the testimony of the parliament of 
the united empire. I will quote the 
thanks of that parliament unanimously 
voted to armies, of which a large compo- 
nent part was Catholic, for the most im- 
portant service rendered to the state. 

Sir, the opponents of the Catholics go 
on to assert, that they are enemies to li. 
berty. What! the authors of Magna 
Charta enemies to liberty! And have 
the Catholics shewn no other attachment 
to liberty? Isay that the very Declara- 
tion of Rights, which, on the motion of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, was 
read by the clerk, sufficiently shews the 
attachment of the Catholic to liberty: for 
what does that declaration? It does not 
enact new laws, but it re-affirms those 
which the declarers found already esta- 
blished ; and by whom were they esta- 
blished? Who were their authors? The 
Catholics—those aileged enemies of the 
church—those alleged enemies of the 
state—those alleged enemies of liberty ! 
Why did the legislature, at the period of 
the Revolution, go no further than to de- 
clare the law? Because the Roman Catho- 
lics had not only been friendly to liberty, 
‘but had established the principles of liberty 
by statute, that the wisdom of the re- 
formers could not exceed their distinct 
enactments, 

Sir, what is the amount of the charge 
now preferred against the Catholics ? 
That they are governed and swayed by 
all those canons which, they contend, 
have been grossly misinterpreted; but 
which, however interpreted, they have 
forsworn. They are a¢cused of maintain- 
ing the deposing power of the Pope—of 
cherishing regicidal principles, and of as- 
serting the right of perjury. On these 
assumptions, and in this enlightened age, 
the Catholic is not only not admitted to 
the constitution, but formally excluded 
from it. Sir, | defy those who are hostile 
to Catholic concession to support their po- 
sitions by any thing but by these canons 
—nugatory, contemptible, obsolete, ‘and 
denied by the Catholics themselves. 
What were the answers made bythe Uni- 
wersities of Salamanca, Paris, Alcala, 
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Louvain, Douay, and St. Omers, to the 
questions put to them? 

«1, Has the Pope, or cardinals, or ap 
body of men, or any individual of the 
church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence what. 
soever, within the realm of England? 

«2, Can the Pope, or cardinals, or any 
body of men, or any individual of the 
church of Rome, absolve or dispense with 
his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, upon any pretext whatsoever? 

«3. Is there any principle in the tenets 
of the Catholic faith, by which Catholics 
may break faith with Protestants, or other 
persons differing from them in religions 
opinions, in any transaction, either of a 
public or a private nature ?” 

They were asked whether the Pope had 
a deposing power, and whether it wasa 
tenet of the Catholic religion to hold no 
faith with heretics? Sir, on-the best av. 
thorities, I can assert that those learned 
bodies were disposed not to deny, but to 
ridicule, the opinions imputed to them— 
not to reject, but to scorn them. They, 
however, answered, that the pope had no 
such deposing power, and that, as to the 
supposition that the Catholics would keep 
no faith with Protestants, they were al- 
most ashamed to say any thing on the 
subject. 

Sir, a book has been alluded to, used 
by the students at Maynooth; and it has 
been adduced as decisive evidence, not 
only of the criminal principles of the Ca- 
tholics, but as a proof of the criminal 
principles, which the posterity of the 
existing Catholics were doomed to imbibe, 
by its being rendered available to the put- 
pose of their education. These criminal 
principles are the authority of the Pope to 
depose royal authority; the consequent 
regicidal disposition of the Catholics, and 
the tenet that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics. The work I allude to, Sir, 1s 
called Tractatus de Ecclesia; and, with 
the permission of the House, I will read 
several passages to shew how baseless 
their assertions are; [The right hon 
gentleman here read some extracts from 
the book in question. ‘They stated that 
Christ had not granted to St. Peter direct 
nor indirect power over the temporal col 
cerns of kingdoms; that, by the kings 
and emperors of states alone, the supreme 
temporal establishment of them ought to 
be held. That the declarations of pontifls 
were not to be considered as infallible 
nor as points of faith which it was ne¢e 
sary to salvation to believe.] 
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Here, then, Sir, is a book which has 
been traduced as a concentration of evils ; 
and it appears that it enjoins principles, 
directly the reverse of those which have 
been ascribed to it. When such are the 
misrepresentations which are circulated, 
the result is not surprising. But there is 
another work of higher authority to which 
I wish to refer, I mean. the Common 
Prayer Book of the Catholics. ['The right 
hon. gentleman here quoted several pas- 
sages from the Catholic Prayer Book ; the 
tenor of which was, to declare that no ge- 
neral council, much less a papal consistory, 
‘had the power of deposing sovereigns, or 
absolving subjects from their allegiance ; 
—that the Pope had no authority, direct 
or indirect, over temporal affairs ;—that, 
notwithstanding any papal interference, 
all Catholic subjects were bound to defend 
their king and country, at the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes, even against the 
Pope himself, should he invade their 
country ;—and, that the alledged duty 
of Catholic subjects, to murder their 
princes, if excommunicated for heresy, 
was impious and execrable, being con- 
trary to all the known laws of God and 
nature. | 

Ihave another instance with which I 
shall beg leave to trouble the House, 
and which will go to complete the 
chain of proofs which shew the Catho- 
lics are not without principles of allegi- 
ance, and which will acquit them of every 
charge and imputation on their loyalty. 
I mean the oaths which are prescribed to 
be taken by Catholics by the $Ist and 
33d of the King. The oath of the 31st, 
which must be taken by Roman Catholics 
in England, runs as follows : 

“I, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do 
profess the Roman Catholic religion. 

“I, A. B. do swear, that I do abjure, 
contemn, and detest, as unchristian and 
impious, the principle that it is lawful to 
murder, destroy, or any ways injure any 
persons whatsoever, for or under pretence 
of being a heretic: and I do declare so- 
lemnly before God, that I believe, that no 
act, in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused by or 
under pretence or colour, that it was done 
either for the good of the church, or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever: I also declare, that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither am 

hereby required to believe or profess, 
that the Pope is infallible, or that I am 
bound to obey any order, in its own na- 
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ture immoral, though the Pope, or any 
ecclesiastical power, should issue or-direct 
such order, but, on the contrary, I hold, 
that it would be sinful in me to pay any 
respect or obedience thereto: I further 
declare, that I do not believe, that any 
sin whatever committed by me can be 
forgiven, at the mere will of any Pope, 
or any person or persons whatsoever; but 
that sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm 
and sincere resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and to atone to God, are previous 
and indispensable requisites to establish 
a well-founded expectation of forgiveness; 
and that any person who receives absolu- 
tion, without those previous requisites, so 
far from obtaining thereby any remission 
of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of 
violating a sacrament; and I do swear, 
that I will defend, to the utmost of my 
power, the settlement and arrangement of 
property in this country, as established by 
the laws now in being; I do hereby dis- 
claim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, any 
intention to subvert the present Church 
establishment, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a Catholic establishment in its 
stead; and I do hereby solemnly swear, 
that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which Iam or may become entitled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant religion 
and Protestant government in this king- 
dom. So help me God.” 

But the oath of the 33d of the King, 
which is particular to Ireland, I beg the 
House to pay every attention to :— 

«I, A. B. do hereby declare, that I do 
profess the Roman Catholic religion. 

«J, A. B. do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful, and bear true 
allegiance to his Majesty, King George 
the 3d, and him will defend to the utmost 
of my power, against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatsoever that shall be made 
against his person, crown, or dignity: and 
I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose 
and make known to his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, all treasons and traitorous 
conspiracies which may be formed against 
him or them: and I do faithfully promise, 
to maintain, support, and defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the succession of the 
crown; which succession, by an act, en- 
titled, * An Act for the further limitation 
of the crowh, and better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject,’ is, and 
stands limited to the princess Sophia, 
electress and duchess dowager of Hano- 
ver, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants;. hereby utterly renouncing and: 
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abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto 
any otber person claiming or pretending 
a right to the crown of these realms: and 
I do swear, that I do reject, and detest, as 
-an unchristian and impious position, that 
it is lawful to murder or destroy any per- 
son or persons whatsoever, for, or under 
pretence of, their being heretics or infi- 
dels; and also that unchristian and im- 
pious principle, that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics or infidels: and I further 
declare, that it is not an article of my 
faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
abjure the opinion, that princes, excom- 
municated by the Pope and council, or 
any authority of the see of Rome, or by 
any authority whatsoever, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any per- 
son whatsoever: and I do promise, that I 
will not hold, maintain, or abet any such 
opinion, or any other opinions, contrary 
to what is expressed in this declaration : 
and Ido declare, that I do not believe 
that the Pope of Rome, or any other fo- 
reign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 
civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or 
pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm: and I do solemnly, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatever, and without 
any dispensation already granted by the 
Pope, or any authority of the see of 
Rome, or any person whatever, and with- 
out thinking that I am, or can be acquit- 
ted before God or man, or absolved of 
this declaration, or any part thereof, al- 
though the Pope, or any other person or 
authority whatsoever, shall dispense with, 
or annul the same, or declare that it was 
null or void.——So help me God.” 

_ Now I ask what further answer you re- 
quire to the charges urged against the 
Catholics? There is a further—an indict- 
ment or information—a criminal proceed- 
ing is the only answer. The petitioners 
against the Catholics may-say what they 
choose as to their good intentions, but 
with respect to the pamphlets, which 
charge them with murder and treason as 
their creed, they must charge them wich 
perjury also, If such a pamphlet were 
written against my Jord Fingal or sir Tho- 
mas Bellew, the printer would say in vain 
that he did not mean such an imputation. 
Suppose lord Fingal should indict the au- 
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thor, would he be suffered to produce the 
canons in his defence? Would my lord 
Ellenborough or any other judge, suffer 
him to extenuate the offence, by citing 
the decrees of the council of Constange, 
or the council of Trent ?—No! But the 
author might urge in his defence, that he 
had no particular meaning injurious to 
lord Fingal or sir Thomas Bellew, by 
only to four millions of his Majesty’s Ca. 
tholic subjects. But there is another re. 
futation of such a charge against the Ca. 
tholics—the impossibility of its truth: it 
amounts to such a pitch of moral turpi. 
tude, as would burst asunder the bonds of 
civil and social intercourse; it would be 
a dissolution of the elements of society, 
and of the elastic principle which binds 
man to man. It is not merely unfounded, 
but monstrous; it is not in the nature of 
man, but in the nature of sects, which, 
when they contend for power, charge 
each other with what they know tobe 
false. 

But there is yet another answer, which 
some of those learned divines, who have 
acted so conspicuous a part of late, would 
do well to make themselyes more familiar 
with, before they persist in such monstrous 
charges against their Catholic brethren— 
the Christian religion. I speak of the ac- 
count which they give of that religion 
when they pray—and then I will give 
their account of the same religion when 
they petition. In their prayer they say 
that their Redeemer was sent as an atone- 
ment for the whole human race, but in 
their petitions they say that Christians in 
general are monsters. They add, thatithe 
Deity has been deaf to all the nations of 
the earth except this; and that here the 
knowledge of the true religion is confined 
to certain colleges and corporations—that 
this is done by certain barriers—and that 
those barriers are nothing more than the 
restrictions by which they keep all the 
power and all the profit to themselves. 
He is not the same God when they pray 
and when they petition, and therefore the 
charges in this Petition must be false. 

I beg here again to profess great respect 
for the petitioners. 1 hope the time is not 
far distant when the Catholics and Pros 
testants shall be one people, and when 
they will act together against a common 
enemy in a common cause. But whatié 
the proposal of these petitioners ? To exe 
clude for ever a great portion of their fel- 
low subjects from the constitution, This 


is a pretty strong proposal. Why do they 
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make it? Because the Catholics are traitors 
and murderers. It is a propesal to exclude 
no fewer than one-fifth of the whole popu- 
Jation of your empire from all political in- 
fluence. Isay if you allow these things to 
go on—if you do not put a stop to this 
torrent of contumely, you will scold these 
unfortunate. men out of all connection 
with you. But it becomes the Commons 
House of Parliament to consider, not whe- 
ther any causes of discord unfortunately 
exist, but whether you have the elements 
of concord within your power. 

You say on the one part, that there are 
legitimate objections, and you enumerate 
the evils which may arise from the re- 
moval of the disqualification of the Catho- 
lics. Buta great portion of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland have not seen those evils. 
They have petitioned in favour of the Ca- 
tholics. I have a book filled with their 
names in my pocket, I know that it will 
be said again, that the Catholics insist on 
conditions. I will not take this argument 
you, the Parliament, are to frame your 
Bill, and to propose your conditions—the 
Catholics do not see what security they 
ought to give-—they say that they have 
already given every security ; though a 
tynod of their bishops has declared that 
they have no indisposition to every mode 
of conciliation—‘ We seek for nothing,’ 
uy they, ‘ but the integrity of the Roman 
Catholic church ;’ but every thing which 
does not trench on the security of their 
church, or which is necessary for you, 
they are ready to grant you. They are 
against making their liberty a conditional 
bon; they do not see the necessity of 
what you demand, but they will give you 
every security you think necessary, pro- 
ded it does not derogate from the rights 
f their church. Then, I say, the privi- 
ges of the Catholics and the rights of the 
totestant church are perfectly consistent, 
id parliament should find the means of 
tconciling them. 

Give me leave to say, as to the Anti- 
itholic petitioners, that many of them 
‘not profess themselves hostile to the 
inciple, but anxious about the mode of 
Ktending those rights claimed by the 
atholics, They do not say, ‘ exclude 
t Catholics,’ but do not admit the Catho- 
Sunless you take care of our religion. 
to not say, that I am obliged to agree 
ut the church of England is an enemy 
h the liberty of the Catholics—still less 
at the people of England are enemies to 

liberty—so far bial it, that I would 
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little fear to repose the question on their 
good sense and sober integrity. 1 do be« 
lieve, that, if they thought their religion 
was safe, they would be among the 
warmest friends of the Catholics. The 
only point, then, is the security of the Pro- 
testant church, and, for that, they have 
pointed out the means—they have no 
right to say that they are the only judges 
of the conditions to be imposed, or who are 
to tell you that you can only save the 
church of England by denying their 
prayers to the Catholics of Ireland. ~You 
shall have declared, in the strongest man- 
ner, all the securities you can ask; you 
shall have the crown and its succession 
confirmed, as fundamental, unalienable, 
and sacred ; you shall have the episcopal 
church of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
as established by law. 

Some of the petitioners against the Ca- 
tholics, desire the separation to be eternal ; 
I would secure the church and the state by 
identification ; they would do it by pa- 
tronage—lI by union. I would effect every 
object by bringing in a Bill, which should 
contain such provisions as would guard 
the rights of the church, and the colleges, 
and the corporations; and I would leave 
other provisions, to be filled up by others 
in the committee, provided they were not 
filled up in such a manner as to qualify, 
or rather to neutralize, the liberty you 
were conceding, or to displace the gift 
you were bestowing. Such a measure I 
think practicable, and I know it to be de- 
sirable. This preamble I would make a 
covenant of concord, in which I would 
urge the necessity of putting an end to all 
animosities, national and religious. 

The two islands have been, for two 
centuries, in a state of political contest—I 
would put an end to it—I would have the 
liberty of the press unrestrained in every 
thing but one—the people should not 
abuse one another out of their allegiance. 
They have the French and the Dutch to 
quarrel with abroad, and they may quarrel 
with ministers at home, or if they do not 
like that, they may attack the opposition : 
But they should never wage war against 
each other. It is a system which you 
cannot put an end to too soon—you are 
one people—you have but one interest— 
the outcry, which is raised among you, is 
neither the voice of religion, nor the voice 
of nature, and it cannot be appeased -too 
soon. I would therefore propose as a first 
step, that the House should go into a com- 

mittee on the Catholic claims, agreeably 
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to the Resolution of the last parliament, 
and I would now read the resolution 
which I should bring forward in the com- 
mittee as the foundation of a_ bill.— 
The right hon. gentleman then read the 
Resolution to the following effect,—“ That 
with a view to such an adjustment as may 
be conclusive for the peace, strength and 
security of the English constitution and 
the ultimate concord of the British em- 
pire, it is highly advisable to provide for 
the removal of the civil and military dis- 
qualifications, under which his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects at present la- 
bour, making full provision, at the same 
time, for the maintenance and security of 
the Protestant succession to the crown, 
according to the Act of Limitations, and 
for preserving inviolable the Protestant 
episcopal church of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the church of Scotland, their 
doctrines, discipline, and government as 
by law established.” 

I now move, “ That this House will re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into its most serious con- 
sideration the State of the Laws affecting 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to 
such a final and conciliatory adjustment 
as may be conducive to the peace and 
strength of the United Kingdom, to the 
stability of the Protestant establishment, 
and to the general satisfaction and con- 
cord of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 


Mr. William Edward Tomline addres:ed 
the House, in a maiden speech, as follows: 


Sir; Irise, with great diffidence, on the 
present occasion, conscious of my ina- 
bility to offer any thing, which may have 
the commendation of novelty, upon a sub- 
ject so repeatedly discussed by persons 
the most distinguished for talents, for 
knowledge and for political experience : 
—but, forcibly impressed with the variety 
of considerations it involves, and the im- 
portance of the interests it affects, being 
no less than the rights and privileges we 
enjoy as Protestants, I cannot, consist- 
ently with the conscientious discharge of 
duty which, as a member of this House, I 
feel myself called upon to perform, be 
content with giving merely a silent vote 
upon a question so incalculably moment- 
ous, 

It is my wish to avoid every expression, 
to abstain from every argument, which 
can tend to increase jealousies, and in- 
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flame animosities, already far too preva 
lent and too bitter; sensible that th 
House will best command the respegs, 
and insure the confidence, of the natiog, 
by a discussion, perhaps the most. impon 
tant which could be agitated within jy 
walls, conducted without rancour ora 
perity, of claims urged, on the one hanj, 
with zeal, but’ without violence, and re 
sisted, on the. other, with firmness, with 
uncompromising firmness, but without 
hostility. . 
Before I proceed in the consideration of 
the main question, I am anxious to advert 
to an argument, frequently adduced in i 
support—viz. that, amongst other greatau- 
thorities quoted as faveurable to the mes 
sure, an appeal had been always madeto 
the opinions of Mr. Pitt. I am partic. 
larly anxious to state those reasons which 
induced me to draw, in some degree, t 
least, a different conclusion from that which 
is usually drawn, and to diminish, very 
considerably, the force of an appealts 
the principles of one, under whose.sanc 
tion so many of his strenuous opponents, 
while living, are now glad to shelter their 
Opinions, and to whom so many of bis 
zealous adherents profess that they are 
willing to submit their own judgment. | 
wish not, Sir, to enter into any detailof 
what passed at the end of the year 180), 
or the beginning of the year 1801, whe 
the most able and most virtuous minister 
who ever presided over the councils of this 
or of any other country, was induced to 
resign, because he had not permission, 
from a certain quarter, to propose any 
measure the object of which should bet 
enable Roman Catholics to hold any o 


fice or situation of trust or power ; bul 


Sir, I may, I hope, be allowed to say, that 
it was then generally known, that this 
signation took place before any specifi 
measure was actually proposed—the en 
was, upon: principle, objected to, aut 
therefore it could answer no purpose 
examine into the means. 
tain, that no explanation nor statement 0 
what was really intended was ever mate 
in this House, although the great mau 
whom I allude lived five years after i 

resignation, and the subject was le 
quently discussed in parliament. But, 
there were no public avowal of his preci 
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intentions, did he ever communicate a0ygm 


plan to his colleagues in office? 

noble and learned lord who now holds! 
great seal, and who is known to hav 
stood very high in Mr. Pitt's esteem am 
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confidence, has declared that he never 
heard any particulars of such a plan from 
Mr. Pitt; and, if I be not mistaken, he 
went so far as to say, that he-did not be- 
lieve that Mr. Pitt had formed any plan— 
and if, to this positive declaration, we add 
the silence of his other colleagues in office, 
we seem warranted in asserting, that, in 
reality, Mr. Pitt had no plan, We all 
know that, upon every future occasion, he 
discouraged and opposed the discussion 
of the Catholic claims, and that he after- 
wards took office, with an express under- 
standing that he was not to bring the 
question before parliament. 

. If, then, it be recollected, that the dif- 
ficulty about the Popish question arose 
suddenly and unexpectedly at the end of 
the year 1800, when Mr, Pitt had cer- 
tainly not so far considered the subject as 
to form a definite plan; and if, with this 
circumstance, we couple subsequent facts, 
would it be too much to infer, that there 
isa probability that Mr. Pitt, after more 
mature consideration, and perhaps after a 
more full and more correct information 
relative to the state of Ireland, might, in 
some degree at least, change his opinion 
respecting the importance or the prac- 
ticability of that measure, which he once 
had in contemplation.—By practicability, 
Tmean its consistency with the safety of 
our established church; a standard to 
which Mr. Pitt invariably referred.-—But, 
whatever may be thought of this infer- 
ence, it seems undeniable that a substi- 
tute for the present test was a matter of 
great difficulty, even to Mr. Pitt; and no 
one will presume to assert, that he ever 
had in- contemplation the unconditional 
ind unqualified repeal of all disabling 
slatutes. His comprehensive genius, his 
almost intuitive quickness in removing 
ibstacles, and in devising plans, upon 
every subject to which human intellect 
is competent, are well known; and it 
annot be denied, that the proposal of a 
plan, effectual to the purpose in question, 


ntomad free from all danger and objection, 
mal¢™vould have been highly to his honour, as 


r hi 


fre 


ise™nch a plan to be practicable. 


ell as a complete justification of his con- 
Huct. Bat he never did propose such a 
blan—and, after the time to which I al- 
tde, he never declared that he believed 
And who 
ill hope to succeed where Mr. Pitt 
hiled ? Who will enforce the necessity of 
Ptseverance in a measure which Mr. Pitt 
Mandoned ? Who will say that that mea- 
ite is indispensable, which Mr. Pitt con- 
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sented not only not to bring forward, when 
placed in the responsible situation of first 
minister of. this country, but if brought 
forward from any other quarter, to resist 
and oppose ? 

Reflection seems to have convinced Mr. 
Pitt that he had attached more importance 
to the measure than it really deserved ; 
for he almost instantly declared -that he 
would never bring forward, nor support, 
the measure, during the present reign. 
Did this look as if he considered it as of 
vital importance? Or, if he had considered 
it of vital importance, and had been con- 
scious of possessing a plan safe and prac- 
ticable, would he not, when he found his 
health declining, have left it in writing, 
to be hereafter adopted? When circum- 
stances would permit, would he not have 
communicated it to some’ confidential 
friend? I will venture to affirm that no 
such writing was left—no such communi- 
cation was made. 

It is by no means a matter of surprise 
that gentlemen who favour the popish 
claims should wish to avail themselves of 
Mr. Pitt’s great name; and my anxiety 
that more weight may not be given to his 
authority than circumstances will really 
justify, must be my apology for having 
entered into these particulars. The ad- 
vocates for the unconditional repeal of the 
disabling statutes cannot appeal to Mr, 
Pitt, as of this he had no idea—nor can it 
be said that any one specific plan of sub- 
stitution, which may be proposed, would 
have had his approbation. The utmost 
which can be said is, that Mr. Pitt had 
once a general idea that a plan might be 
devised for admitting Roman Catholics to 
office, and situations of trust and power, 
without endangering the constitution ; 
but there is no ground for asserting that 
he retained this opinion till his death: 
and there is a moral certainty that he 
never did form such a plan, and that he 
never would have consented to the re- 
moval of these statutes, without substituting 
others which, in his opinion, would afford 
equal security for the preservation of our 
civil and religious liberties. 

Sir, 1 am aware that any argument, de- 
duced from authority, however high, is 
not the argument which can or ought to 
determine the judgment of this House. 
It is to the expediency or the inexpedien- 
cy, to the danger or security of any mea- 
sure, that this House ought to direct its 
deliberative wisdom. Before I proceed 
to examine the nature and effect of these 
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¢laims, it is natural I should wish to call 
the attention of the House to the present 
situation of the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
Jand; in order to ascertain whether there 
be any just foundation for those arguments 
deduced from their alleged state of bon- 
dage and oppression, and for those appeals 
to our justice and humanity, by which so 
many attempts have been made to in- 
fluence our judgment. I am aware how 
difficult it must be to counteract those 
feelings which the eloquence just exerted 
in their behalf cannot fail to have excited 
in every breast; feelings which, were I 
not convinced that the picture which has 
been drawn exists only in imagination, 
I trust I should ever cherish with delight, 
and avow with eagerness. 

Sir, were we to listen with impartial 
reliance upon the representations of the 
right hon. gentleman, we should be led to 
believe that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land were, by us, condemned to drag on 
a miserable existence, expelled, as it were, 
from the bosom of their native country, 
struggling with all the inventions of ty- 
tranny, and contending against all the ma- 
chinations of persecution; neither secured 
in their property from plunder, nor in 
their persons protected from outrage ; 
but borne down with afflictions, which they 
cannot alleviate, and overwhelmed with 
sorrows which they cannot avert: in po- 
verty, amidst surrounding affluence which 
they cannot enjoy; in slavery, amidst 
universal freedom, from which they are 
excluded; in misery, amidst pre-eminent 
blessings,.in which they are doomed not 
te participate. 

Such is the portrait exhibited for our 
commiseration, and such the condition we 
are called upon to ameliorate. But can 
any one, uninfluenced by prejudice, can 
any one uninflamed by passion, for an 
instant, contend that the representation is 
just? On the contrary, are they not go- 
verned by the same impartial laws, asso- 
ciated in the same interests, and members 
of the same community with their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects? Is not every en- 
couragement afforded to their industry, 
every regard paid to their welfare, and 
every exertion made for their happiness, 
equally with ourseives? Are they not in 
the undisturbed possession oftheir religion? 
Is not their hierarchy protected, and are 
they not, by law, secured in the complete 
observance and unmolested celebration of 
all their sacred rites? Is there not a col- 
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expence, for the sole and exclusive py, — boun 
pose of educating their youth, accordj in its 
to their own principles, and instilling ing HB we | 
their minds their own doctrines ani #% heark 
tenets? Have they not even their shay Mm in wh 
of political influence, by the unqualifiey for ev 
admission to the elective franchise? | —% to be 
short, though, for reasons which we shal plausi 
come to presently, the higher ranks ay Iw 
precluded from attaining some of th J mome 
most exalted stations of power and of f the H 
trust, can it be said that the body of th J $0 lou 
Roman Catholics are not in the perfey M the s, 
enjoyment of all the accumulated blessing & tholic 
of our invaluable constitution ? forcibl 
Without entering into the necessity of & this ev 
a church establishment ; without arguing §& nishme 
the duty, incumbent upon every gover —& ! am f. 
ment, to provide for its security ; because —% wnnece 
I believe they are truths which few, if & the voi 
any, members of this House will be dip # consist 
posed to deny, and without now consider M& ings; 
ing whether the disabilities which existar —& fitions. 
more or less than are essential for that §% the cau 
purpose, I will assert as an incontrovert MM pare th 
ble position, that no laws, enacted for the MM gion, v 
preservation of the national religion, cn ™™ their p 
be oppressive, no, conditions, annexed tom™ With ou 
the profession of a different religion, can togant 
be unjust, either in a moral or in a politi @ ment of 
cal point of view, provided they neither #% ment ; 
affect the freedom of the subject, nor dif jary; tl 
minish the security of his property; pe ive ; 
vided they exclude him from none of them terms th 
comforts of social life, and impose no ree or harm 
traint upon the liberty of conscience, Ki Can no 1 
has been frequently said, and cannot beg Was urg 
too often repeated, that all offices avj™ change 
created, not for the benefit of individual, their pri 
but for the advantage of the public: andi absurdit 
if the majority of those whose happi™™ tines a 
ness is the object to be promoted, aif ow the 
whose sentiments and principles are iM dices of 
direct all the civil and political reguleg (ples ar 
tions, shall determine that, for certaius tnd thers 
tuations artificially created, certain qualhi all cir 
fications shall be necessary, those wht Thave 





shall be disqualified can have no reason 
ble cause to complain of hardship, nor 4 
any real grievance: they may in 
with justice, look for protection, but t 
ought not to expect confidence, being 
ficient in the very foundation of confiden¢ 
—attachment to those provisions whi¢ 
would be entrusted to their care. 

If, then, the Roman Catholics cant 
claim these concessions as a riglit, 8 
expedient, as an abstract question of p? 
licy, that they should be conceded ? 

a field of discussion opens to our view, 
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poundléss in its extent, as it is important 
ih its nature ; a labyrinth, through which 
we may travel in safety, if we will 
hearken to experience as our guide, but 
jn whose intricate mazes we may continue 
for ever to wander, if we suffer ourselves 
to be beguiled by speculations, however 
Jausible, or theories, however ingenious. 
I would not have trespassed, even for a 
moment, upon the time and patience of 
the House, by detailing those facts which 
io loudly and. so unequivocally proclaim 
the spirit inculcated by the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, had it not been for the 
forcible and eloquent panegyric I have 
this evening heard, and heard with asto- 
hishment, pronounced upon that religion ; 
J am far from wishing to sound an alarm 
unnecessarily, but I cannot, when I hear 
the voice of history speak one uniform, 
consistent language, be deaf to her warn- 
ings; I cannot misunderstand her admo- 
fitions. I entreat those who advocate 
the cause of the Roman Catholics, to com- 
pare the .persecuting spirit of their reli- 
gion, with the benignant spirit of ours; 
their principles favourable to despotism, 
with ours encouraging liberty ;_ their ar- 
togant infallibility with our acknowledg- 
ment of the erroneousness of human judg- 
ment; their inquisition with our trial by 
jory; their rod of iron with our sceptre of 
dive; and then say whether, upon the 
terns they propose, union can Jong exist, 
orharmony can long prevail. Recourse 
tan no more be had to the excuse which 
Was urged a few years since, that any 
change has taken place in the nature of 
theit principles ; for, independently of the 
iisurdity of supposing that infallible doc- 
tines are liable to alteration, we have 
how the most positive and distinct assur- 
ances of their own writers, that their prin- 
tiples are unchanged and unchangeable, 
ind therefore applicable at all times, and 
all circumstances, 
Thave said, if the proposals of the Ro- 
fin Catholics are granted, harmony and 
toncord cannotlong prevail ; but will they 
dbtain even a temporary existence? Will 
tte Roman Catholic gain in content, what 
We lose in security ? Will even a momen- 
ty cordial conciliation be effected? A 
tnciliation not confined to the narrow 
ticle of those who will be immediately 
benefited, but which shall be generally 
ind universally diffused through the peo- 
le?’ A conciliation which shall soften na- 
fional prejudices, shall temper misguided 
Hal, shall still the clamours of disaffec- 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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tion, and shall beget confidence and 
friendship in the room of jealousy and mis- 
trust? These concessions, it is true, may 
add power to the powerful, may increase 
the wealth of the wealthy, and gratify the 
ambition of the ambitious; but will their 
effects be felt by those who are struggling 
with poverty, perhaps groaning under op. 
pression, arising from a totally different 
cause from that of which they are taught 
to complain? The mansions of those in- 
terested few who have derived advantages 
from the successful result of their perses 
verance may, for a time, resound with the 
celebration of their victory ; but will the 
feelings of gratitude pervade the humble 
dwellings of the poor? I mean not, Sir, to 
assert that there are no persons who would 
be contented with the concessions in ques- 
tion, but I contend that the number of 
those who feel any strong interest upon 
this subject, unconnected with any ulte- 
rior object, isexceedingly small., On the 
other hand, what is the number of those 
for whom danger is to be apprehended 2 
Tt is no less than the whole Protestant po- 
pulation of the united empire! And what 
i3 the advantage proposed for the public? 
It is that the public may have the chance 
of being benefited by the service of per- 
sons, in a few situations, from which they 
are at present excluded! And what is the 
danger to be apprchended for the public ? 
Nothing less than the destruction of our 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution! And 
would it be right to expose so many to 
danger, for the sake of gratifying so few ? 
Would it be wise to risk so much for the 
chance of gaining so little? Has this or 
the other Protestant House of Parliament 
been found incompetent to the discharge 
of its important duties ? Have there been 
wanting Protestants of skill and courage 
to command our army or our navy? Have 
there been wanting Protestants of learning 
and integrity to preside in our courts of 
justice and equity? Have there been 
wanting Protestants of sound constitutional 
principles and distinguished political 
knowledge to fill the great offices of state?. 

The right hon. gentleman stated that 
the admission of Papists, ipto all offices of 
trust and power, will secure the future 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland. Iam 
persuaded that none of the seditious prac- 
tices, of which |Ireland has been the un- 
fortunate scene, in reality owed their 
origin to any disability, to which the Ro- 
man Catholics were subject. We ought 


,ever to bear in mind that all penal statutes, 
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of every description, and all the disabling 
statutes, which apply to the lower and 
middle ranks of life, which must consti- 
tute far the largest proportion, among any 
net of people, are already. removed: they 
can acquire property of any descrip- 
tion; they can pursue any profession; 
they are permitted to exercise the elective 
franchise ; and will people, who enjoy all 
these valuable privileges, which are with- 
in their reach, rebel against the govern- 
ment under which they enjoy them, 
merely because they cannot become mem- 
bers of parliament, or secretaries of state ; 
situations to which it would be ridiculous 
to consider them as aspiring ? 
* Mankind, Sir, are not thus keenly, thus 
tremblingly alive to the feelings of others. 
Let gentlemen consider the conduct of 
their own tenantry and of the peasantry of 
the neighbourhood in which they live; 
and let them say whether they ever dis- 
cover any symptoms of this quick seusibi- 
lity, of this readiness to fly to arms, and 
to have recourse to any means, however 
illegal or however violent, in support of 
any cause in which their landlords or su- 
eriors alone, were supposed to have an 
anterest. 

That the lowest orders of the Roman 
Catholics but ill brook a Protestant go- 
vernment, is but too true ; that they have 
been so familiarised with discontent as to 
be ever ready to manifest its spirit, as op- 
portunity should offer, we have had too 
many melancholy examples ;—but it is 
not for what is commonly called Catholic 
emancipation alone that they have re- 
nounced their allegiance ; it is not for 
Catholic emancipation alone that they 
have invited a foreign enemy to their 
shores ; it is not for Catholic emancipa- 
tion that so many endeavours have been 
been made to assert the independence of 
Iteland, and create a total separation from 
this country. Catholic emancipation is a 
term to which, if they attach any meaning 
at ‘all, they attach a very different mean- 
ing from its general acceptation in this 
country: but it isa powerful engine, in 
the hands of a crafty priesthood, and thé 
more dangerous, from being ambiguous 
and undefined in its precise signification — 
a stalking horse to mislead the ignorant, 
to deceive the moderate, and blind the 
well disposed ; but whose concealed poi- 
son is well understood by the turbulent 
and disaffected: and, if attained, it will 
be the ground for insisting upon farther 
éncroachments, a step towards the ulti- 
mate fulfilment of their wishes, 


The events of the last forty years moy 
abundantly prove that, if concessions 
would gratify their wishes, if lenity would 
insure their gratitude, or kindness congj. 
liate their affections, there would now 
have been a noble and generous ardoy 
amongst them to prove that their heart 
were as closely united, as their interes 
are inseparably interwoven with this 
country : but every indulgence has been 
the parent of fresh demands, and succes 
has only encouraged their ambition; no 
content with the repeal of all the penal 
‘laws, not satisfied with the enjoyment of 
greater privileges than any Catholic 
state ever allowed, either individuall 
or collectively, to persons of a different 
persuasion, they boldly arraign the jus 
tice of the state, for insisting upon the 
continuance of any civil distinctions, 
though so wide a difference must exist ig 
all spiritual matters. They disdain the 
language of petition and assume the tone 
of demand; they enjoy, as a right, the 
privileges which have been conceded, and 
scorn all idea of obligation. They no 
longer ask, as an indulgence, but claim a 
their undoubted right, a right inherent in 
them as British subjects, the unqualifi 
repeal of all disabling statutes, the u- 
qualified abolition of all religious tests! 
Bat, while the faith which a man may 
profess, shall be considered as having any 
influence upon his general conduct, while 
soundness in religious principles shall be 
allowed to be the best security for mora 
integrity, and the most powerful incentive 
to an active and conscientious discharge 
of every social and political duty, so long 
may we hope that some religious test will 
be required from those who are placed in 
the most important public situations, and 
are entrusted with the protection and sup- 
port of our invaluable constitution ! 

Let me not be misunderstood, in any 
thing which L have said, as involving, it 
indiscriminate censure, the whole mass 0 
the Roman Catholics; far be it from me 
to draw no distinction between passive il. 
struments and active leaders—far be t 
from me to include, in the saine sentence, 
the deluded victims of ignorance with the 
daring abettors of wickedness. It is not 
the people of Ireland whom I would te 
proach, chained as they are by implicit 
obedience to their spiritual guides; Iti 
not the people of Ireland whom ! woul 
fear, were they not subservient to thesame 
controlling influence. Those only wou 
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Jead in their excuse, but who pervert the 
advantages of education, and abuse the 
talents of nature ; who, too well aware of 
their unbounded authority over the feel- 
ings of the people, employ it for the worst 
of purposes; who exasperate enmities, 
when they might heal dissentions ; who 
encourage disaffection, when they might 
enforce obedience ; and who studiously 
kindle into a flame every latent spark of 
discontent, which they might extinguish, 
and lull the minds of the people into tran- 
quil submission. ' 

Even if there were no dangers to be ap- 
rehended from these concessions, still I 
should feel it my duty to oppose this mea- 
sure, because | think that the state, which 
has established a national religion, is im- 
peratively called upon to encourage that 
religion; because I think that the legisla- 
ture ought not to preserve a neutrality 
between a religion, which it supports, and 
areligion which it only tolerates; because 
Tthink it ought not to manifest an indif- 
ference and deal out its favours indiscri- 
minately to those whose principles it ap- 
proves, and these whose principles it con- 
demns; but that it is bound, in gratitude 
and duty, to repose a superior confidence 
ad evince a decided preference towards 


those whose steady attachment preserves 
its stability and insures its permanence, 

Much has been said about the power 
md numbers of the Roman Catholics, as 
indacements to comply with their pre- 
tensions; into this part of the subject | 


will not enter at all, I will not examine 
whether their numbers have not been ex- 
aggerated and their power magnified ; I 
wil only ask whether those, who are 
awerse to the measure, are not decidedly 
more numerous ? I will only ask, whether 
“ey are not infinitely more powerful ? 

’ The Protestants of the empire are not 
indifferent to this great question, but they 
look with confidence to the decision of 
this House, appointed as we are by them, 
the legal guardians of their constitutional 
tights: they look with confidence to the 
solemn pledge afforded by the coronation 
vath, altered and remodelled as it was at 
the time of the Revolation, for the express 
purpose of checking the encroachments and 
curbing the power of Popery : grateful and 
tontented with the blessings they enjoy, 
theydread such innovation in the constita- 
ton; a constitution, the glory of this coun- 
af the envy of the world ; a constitution, 
Which has enabled us successfully to re- 
‘} * external -violence and domestie trea- 
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son. That this constitution has been pre- 
served under the present existing religious 
tests, cannot be denied; and, let it be ever’ 
remembered, that it has not only been pre- 
served, but preserved under trials the most 
likely to shake and overthrow any esta- 
blished form of government. While, in’ 
the last twenty years, almost every con- 
stitution in Europe has been convulsed 
and overthrown, the constitution of Eng- 
land, under a Protestant government, has 
remained unshaken and unimpaired. The 
glory of England, entrusted to Protestant’ 
commanders; the power of England, 
under Protestant ministers, have attained 
that proud pre-eminence, which is, at 
once, our happiness and our boast. 

If then we are enabled, ander existing’ 
laws, thus to employ our resources and to 
call forth our energies, let us pause before 
we confide those resources and those ener= 
gies to persons, in whom our ancestors, 
the founders of this constitution, had 
found, from experience, they could not 
safely be vested. Let us pause before we. 
consent to place power in the hands of, 
those who have an interest rather in be- 
traying, than in faithfully watching over, 
their sacred trust. 

But, Sir, though I think that the secu- 
rities for the preservation of our constitue 
tion, provided by statesmen whose prin-. 
ciples and whose wisdom are the theme of 
universal applause and unqualified praise,, 
securities sanctioned and endeared to us 
by a long and happy experience, are en-’ 
titled to our highest respect, and our most’ 
jealous care, yet I should be far from 
urging the continuance of those disabi- 
lities, if I saw any reasonable prospect of 
attaining the same end by any other 
means. 

Surely, Sir, those gentlemen who are 
such strenuous advocates of the Roman 
Catholic claims, ought long ago to have 
come forward with some specific plan, 
and to have been able to shew how it is 
possible to give satisfaction to the Roman 
Catholics, without “endangering the con- 
stitution. For myself, Sir, after the best 
consideration which I have been able to 
give to the subject, I believe such a plan 
to be impracticable; but yet my mind is 
not only open to conviction, but I feel a 
strong and eager wish that such a plan 
could be devised; and I should listen’ 
with something more than impartiality to 
any definite proposal which might be 
submitted to this House for that purpose. 





a however, gentlemen choose to con- 
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fine themselves to. motions for Boing into a 
committee, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration these disabling statutes, be- 
ing fully convinced that, such considera- 
tion would be ineffectual to its proposed 
object, and only calculated to hold out 
delusive hopes, I shall feel it my duty to 
oppose such motions. What has this 
ouse been doing for these last twelve 
years, but considering these very laws? 
and here, Sir, it isa little curious to ob- 
serve accurately the eyents which have 
happened within this period. 

At first even the Papists. themselves, 
however discontented, however ambitious, 
however encouraged hy former. success, 
could not forget the said promises, they 
had made—they knew that the valuable 
concessions of 1793 had , been , made, 
principally, upon 9 reliance on their pro- 
mises ; they felt conscious of the unworthy 
return they had, made. With this recol- 
lection and this .consciousness, they at 
first urged their claims,, as it. were, with 
hesitation, and with asort of apprehension ; 
lest the very mention of such a subject 
should excite universal reprobation and 
opposition, not only amongst those, who 
were, upon principle, hostile to their 
claims, but in the breast of every, one who 
regarded the sacredness of a promise, or 
detested the baseness of ingratitude... Sir, 
they quickly found their caution unneces- 
sary, and their apprehensions groundless. 
They soon saw, among. their adxocates, 
persons of distinguished abilities, and. of 
great political influence. When persons 
of this description had taken a decisive 
part in favour of the Papists, had pledged 
themselves by their speeches, and, com, 


mitted themselves by their conduct in and, 


out of parliament, the real leaders, in urg- 


ing the Popish claims, assumed a bolder 


language, anda higher tone; they ex- 
tended their views, and enlarged; their 
claim. Instead of petitioning parliament, 
as they formerly did, for. such farther in- 


dulgence as parliament, in., its. wisdom, 


might think fit to allow, they expect an, 


unreserved compliance with all their. ex- 
travagant demands, . The real leaders. in 
the Popish cause have no longer consulted 
their Protestant advocates, inthis country, 
as to the time or the manner of petitigning 
the legislature, ,They have rejected all 
advice ; ,and, instead of looking up to their 
‘ parliamentary friends for. instructions, 
they, the papists, have instructed, their 
parliamentary friends to accede. to no 
terms, to listen to no compromise, And 
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yet those parliamentary friends haye cog, 
sented to support these petitions, fettered 
and shackled as they are in the line.of 
conduct they must pursue ; no longer the 
managers, but the performers of the pa 
they have undertaken to play; no longer 
the principals, but the agents of the cause, 
they still continue to defend. As far ag 
giving satisfaction to the Roman Catholigg 
is concerned, no positive advantage can 
arise from going into.a. Committee to exa, 
mine whether any, and what substitute for 
the present tést#‘can be found, The Ro, 
man Catholics. themselves haye declared 
that nothing short of unconditional repeal 
of all disabling statutes will satisfy them, 
They haye rejected all attempt at com. 
promise; they. have protested against all 
idea of substitute. 

Sir, lam,as far.as any man from. breath, 
ing the spirit of intolerance, or maintain, 
ing the doctrines of persecution, . I would 
have our. country open wide her gates, 
and welcome all who would enter ;_ but! 
would not. thtow down her walls, nor di- 
minish the security of her bulwarks,. ] 
would have her afford an asylum to,all who 
fly to her for protection; but I would go} 
entrust her vital interests to those who te 
fuse to sacrifice at the altars of her chureh, 
«‘ Esto perpetua’.was the motto of our 
virtuous ancestors, the banner under which 
they fought, that they might bequeath it 
unimpaired to posterity, Let.us, then, fe 
whom this invaluable inheritance has. been 
transmitied, in all its. genuine, purity and 
pristine vigour, guard it with the same 
watchful fidelity. ;,; let.us be,animated with 
the same zeal ;, let our bosoms, glow with 
the same. affection; and, above all, letus 
not endanger. its, repose, by the, total anni: 
hilation of..all distinctions. between its 
friends, and its enemies; let us not ene 
courage a rivalry, the, most dangerousf 
allrivalries, a rivalry, between two,conflich: 
ing powers, struggling, upon. equal term, 
for political ascendancy, and. aggravat 
by all. the characteristic. virylence ofr? 
ligious, anjmosity. io oyvods :aidgin 

It is well known that, atthe, time ofthe 
Revolution, all the. political panties, amb 
all the religious sects, into which, the, Pros 
testant part. of .the..community, was. then 
divided, whatever. might, be their mutual 
animosity upon all. other points, uniteda® 
their exertions.to, exclude deapotie Wa 
from our civil. government, and. in- prover 
ing for the security of the Protestant reli 
gion in these. realms. , I now;call,wpon 
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atisfaction and concord of far the greatest 
proportion of his Majeaty’s subjects (for of 
al] classes it is impossible); I call upon 
ai such, however differing. in the..more 
wimportant points of religious doctrines, 
however opposed to each other, in their 
snuggles for political influence, to diseard, 
3s their ancestors did,’ all party feeling 
upon this national question ; to unite, as 
they did, in the same common cause, to 
manifest, the same cordial co-operation in 
resisting a. measure equally hostile to Pro- 
stants of all denominations, equally re- 
pugnant; to. all:the principles, however 
diversified; of every! friend to limited mo- 
nuchy ; I calkupon them to demonstrate, 
by their, vote of this night, that, as Popery 


isnot changed, Protestantism also is un-; 


altered. 


Sir Robert Heron addressed the House, 


ina maiden speech, as follows : 


Mr. Speaker, if I have not been able to 
retrain the impulse which prompted me 
pavaw the dpinian I conscientiously hold 
wn this momentous subject, at least, Sir, I 
will, endeavour to merit the indulgence of 
the House by ‘the only means, I possess ; 
by trespassing, foria very short time, upon 
ils patience. 

Sit,the honourable gentleman who im- 
uediately. preceded me, and who ‘spoke 
with: a, degree of ‘temper and candour 
Which it shallibe my study to imitate, has! 
ld as that we have no right to avaihour- 
wlesof the authority of Mr. Pitt, :cer- 
hinly avery high authority, in favour of 
the Catholic claims, because he hasan idea: 
ha. Mr, Pitt might possibly, in the latter 
years of bis life, have changed his opinion 
the subject; yet, Sir, as, even’ in’ his 
inion this circumstance seems to be 
doubtful, and, as he admits the fact that 
it, Pitt quitted his Majesty’s service, be- 
use he was unable.to carry. these mea- 
weéesin favour of the Catholics, which he 
thought expedient to the welfare of the 
‘upire, E must say that I think we remain 
‘aijtled: to availoursel ves oft the authority 
Mr. Bitt;:to as great a degree as it: has 
er, been claimed or relied on’ by the ad- 
Weates.of the Catholic cause, 

Amongst other charges which the hon. 
ftleman has brought against the: Ca- 
tholics,the: most important appears to. be, 
that they -are friends: to arbitrary govern- 
nent: Now, Sir, this charge, frequently 
satuitously urged, and: almost. as often 
satuitousl y. received; appears.to me to be 
Wally without. foundation. At. least. I: 
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cannot find, in history, any thing to prove 
that the Protestants have shown them- 
selves, in any respect, greater friends to 
rational freedom. 

Was Henry the 8th, who effected the 
Reformation from no other motives than 
those of lust and avarice, so great a friend 
to liberty? Was the glorious queen Eliza- 
beth so great a friend to the liberties of 
the people, or the privileges of their re- 
presentatives? The right hon. gentleman 
who opened the debate, and whose bril- 
liant exertions it little becomes me even 
to commend, has stated to you the services 
of the Catholics at Runnymede, in favour 
of liberty. 

It is true, that, at the Revolution, the 
Catholics adhered to’ James the 2nd; but 
the great body of the people, Protestants 
and:evyen Presbyterians, were equally’ at~ 
tached to him. It is well known that the 
Revolution was accomplished by a few 
patriotic nobles and gentry; and had 
Jamesithe 2nd, at any period before hig 
second and final departure from the ca- 
pital, shewn the slightest degree of ‘cow. 
rage or of firmness, the prince of Orange 
might then have thought himself -offi- 
ciently» fortunate if he»had returi.ed in 
safety to his native country, 

Thenation was brought to acquiesce in- 
the Revolution by the idea that their reli. 
gion was.in danger, and it cannot be a subs 
ject for wonder, if. the Catholics conti- 
nued, longer than the: rest of the nation, 
attached to their hereditary monarch, 
against whom no. effectual objection was 
urged, except his devotion to their reli- 
gion. The hon. gentleman ought te have 
recollected that: the late rebellion in Tre- 
land was'‘not a ‘religious war; it was the 
struggle of the | conquered against the: 
conguerors; of the native Irish against the 
Orange faction; it was not contrived’ by: 
Catholics, and even the: principal leaders: 
of the insurrection are well known to have 
been: Protestants. 

Sir, I. will not rely upon the little infor- 
mation: I possess, but I cannot recollect a 
single instance: in. history, of a Catholic 
nation having exchanged its free condition 
for an arbitrary government; yet there 
exists, in modern times, wwo striking in- 
stances of Protestant nations having under- 
gone that change: I need'scarcély name 
‘Sweden and Denmark, But it has always: 
‘been too easy for designing men to agitate 
‘the nation on this subject;, when other 
.pretences have been wanting, the’ very 





name of the Pope has been, at all times, 
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sufficient to terrify the people. This un- 
fortunate pontiff, trodden upon in France, 
despised in Italy, without territories, with- 
out revenue, abjuring temporal power, 
and, in fact, possessing none, is powerful 
only in the British dominions. Such, Sir, 
is the weakness of our government, such 
the disloyalty of our people, so cowardly 
are our soldiers, so stupid and ignorant 
our generals, so ineffective is our navy, 
that not even our insular position can 
protect us from the fear of this mighty 
potentate. But it is a source, to me, of 
the highest satisfaction, that this alarm 
has at length subsided ;. it is no longer 
possible to mislead the people by. exciting 
their terrors; attempts to attain that ob- 
ject’ have not, on the present occasion, 
been wanting, but they have been wholly 
unavailing. I do not deny, Sir, that 
numerous petitions have been presented 
to this House against the Catholic claims, 
and that many of them are entitled to re- 
spect; but, of those which carry, in my 
mind, by far the greatest weighty (it does 
not become me to speak of Ireland or 
Scotland) of petitions from the freeholders 
or inhabitants! of counties duly convened 
by the sheriffs, not more, I believe, than 
six, have been presented; and those have 
not all been adverse to the Catholics. 

- LT hold in my hand, Sir, a pamphlet 
which purports to be the work of a so- 
ciety which has assumed the lofty name 
of Protestant Union; union for the pur- 
pose of creating disunion. Of those who 
compose this society 1 know nothing ; it 
does not seem very proud of its members, 
for it has published no list of them, nor of 
its committee ; it does seem: proud of its 
chairman, and with reason,:for his name 
is dear to humanity. This publication 
consists principally of resolutions, and of 
queries put to the Catholics, but, as it ap- 
pears to have been no part of the plan to 
obtain answers to these queries, the publi- 
cation is wisely made at the very moment 
when it is likely to have its full effect 
upon the people, immediately before this 
debate, and when there was no longer any 
time for the Catholics of Ireland to make 
areply to it; for the first meeting of the 
society ison the 12th of this month. 

. To this pamphlet is prefixed an Address, 
sufficiently pompous, in which the society 
promises to take the country under its pro- 
tection, to direct the public opinion, and, 
from time to time, to afford that informa- 
tion,; without which the two Houses of 


Parliament -must have remained in such. 
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miserable ignorance. The first light 
however, which they give us, is sotiee 
what dark, for it consists of anonymoy 
letters. Now, Sir, Icannot but thin that, 
when the worthy chairman has had ting 
for cool reflection, he will seriously repent 
having brought against the Catholics, the 
heaviest charges, without excepting even 
that of murder, supported only by anony. 
mous letters. 

Sir, the clergy have not shewn, on this 
occasion, any deficiency of zeal 5 their 
exertions have not been wanting to load 
your table with petitions against the 
claims of the Catholics, Bishops and 
many high dignitaries, some with’ mitres 


_on their heads, and some, perhaps, with 


mitres zn their heads, have been active in 
sounding the alarm. Foremost in’ this: 
holy crusade, in the front ranks of this 
army of the high church militant, standsa. 
reverend and very learned prelate, from 
whose former works I have derived both 
pleasure and instruction; but I much 
doubt whether that, to which I now allude, 
whatever opinion gentlemen may enter. 
tain as to the talents which may be dis- 
played in it, I very much doubt whether 
it will greatly add to his reputation’ for 
candour. Is it becoming in a prelate of 
the mild. Protestant reformed church of 
England, to thunder out his anathema 
against all who may dare to differ from 
him in opinion ? Is it fitting that he should 
ascribe their conduct to the most profli- 
gate motives? Can he make no allowance 
for those who, without his talents, without 
his learning, may err with the best inten 
tions? Yet he has declared that he will 
trace the opinions of those who advocate 
the claims of the Catholics, to artful mis 
representation, specious liberality, or in 
fidel indifference.—Sir, I will never bring 
the last charge against any man without 
the most clear and weighty proof;  butl 
think may, withoat subjecting myself: 
the imputation of illiberality, retort the 
two first accusations upon the learned pre 
late himself—he has declared himself pe 
liberal friend of toleration, but his spe 
cious liberality goes no further than per 
mitting just so much toleration as, being 
already granted, he can no longer with- 
hold: and he pretty clearly insinuales 
that, even that toleration goes far bey 

what he-would have consented to;—and to 
what, Sir, but to artful misrepresentatiol, 
can be ascribed his attempt to avail bia 


self of the great name of the. illustriou 
Mr, Fox,.in support of his argument? 
b 
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endeavour to represent that virtuous pa- 
triot, who spent the whole of his political 
fife in the support. of civil and. religious 
liberty, as favourable to his own narrow 
and exclusive views? This he has done, 
| by applying Mr. Fox’s argument, against 
aPopish king, with a subservient admi- 
nistration, to the possible circumstance of 
half a dozen Catholic peers, and perhaps 
twice as many commoners, being admitted 
into a legislature, composed of a thousand 
persons. I hepe I do not presume too 
much upon the patience of the House, but, 
obnoxious as I am to the charges of the 
reverend prelate, for no man can differ 
more widely than I do from his opinions, 
on this subject, it may not be impertinent 
forme to declare that I am, as I have 
always been, from birth, education, and 
conviction, a zealous member of the Pro- 
testant church of England ; but that I shall 
always claim for others, what I should, in 
every possible circumstance, claim for 
myself; the undoubted right of every 
man to worship the Deity in the manner 
which his conscience dictates to him, 
without suffering, on that account, any in- 
capacity or disability whatever. 

I shall, now, Sir, conclude with ex- 
pressing my anxious hope that the House, 
by going into a committee, will fulfil the 
promise held out to the Catholics, by their 
predecessors, the last parliament; and, 
by restoring harmony to the empire, will 
prepare it for meeting the severe and 
arduous contest, with the continuance and 
increasing difficulties of which, we still 
are threatened, ¢ 


Mr. Bankes.—Mr. Speaker, before I 
advert to the substance and material part 
of the speech of the right hon. mover, 
which forms by no means the largest por- 
tion of it, Tam desirous of taking notice 
of some preliminary topics, with which 


he has introduced it. It is natural for the 
ight hon. gentleman, connected as he is 
with Ireland, and strenuous as he has al- 
Ways been, in furthering the claims of the 


“man Catholics, to observe, with dissa- ' 


tisfaction, and criticise with, perhaps, 
tome little degree of severity, the senti- 
ments of petitioners, so little in unison 
with his own. How such meetings have 

€n convened, composed, or actuated, I 
Possess neither the means, nor the incli- 
hation to inquire; but there is one main 
fact, which these petitions establish, most 
Mportant for the consideration of the 
g rouse ; which is, that the wishes of the 
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Irish nation, upon this subject, are by no 
means unanimous; that the representa- 
tions and appearances of general favor 
and approbation, towards unconditional 
emancipation, are disproved ; that a senti- 
ment, directly contrary, prevails amongst 
a large and respectable body of the Pro- 
testants of that country, is admitted by the 
mover ; the exact extent of which, I must 
leave to members, locally acquainted with 
the places and persons, to discuss and settle. 

Approving generally and admiring the 
tone of moderation and temper, in which 
the right hon. mover has always treated 
this subject, there are some expressions. of 
a less conciliatory tendency, which I re- 
gret to haye. heard from him in the 
course of his speech ;. particularly one, in 
which he objects to the propriety or ex- 
pediency of calling upon one part of his 
Majesty’s subjects. to petition against 
another; and still more to any Irish sub- 
jects petitioning a foreign country [ Mr. 
Grattan interrupted, by saying that he 
had not used the word “ foreign,” but 
“ another country” ] against the liberties 
of their own. Whither, then, would he 
wish them to appeal, but to that which; 
since the Union, is neither a foreign, nor 
even another country? The united par- 
liament contains their true representae 
tives, as well as ours, and the legislative 
and deliberate councils of both : is it fair 
to consider their common head and organ 
as fit to be addressed, in furtherance of 
the claims and pretensions of one class, 
but as being inaccessible to the appre- 
hensions and fears of another? , 

The privations and sufferings of the 
Roman Catholics have also been treated 
by the right hon. gentleman in terms of 
exaggeration. When partisan sheriffs are 
spoken of, and partisan judges, is it in- 
tended to assert that the fountain of jus- 
tice is polluted, or that the equal dispensa- 
tion of the laws is withheld from those 
who profess that persuasion? Is the juris- 
diction exercised there, a jurisdiction of 
prejudices, and parties, or is the, steady 
and uniform current of the law of the 
land diverted from its course, not accords 
ing.to the preponderance of proof, nor the 
reason of the case, but according to the 
religious tenets of the several suitors? I 
trust, on the contrary, that all the in- 
habitants of that country are no less 
blessed, than those of this, with an impar- 
tial administration of the laws, and an un- 
biassed judicature. If such expressions, 
which magnify so unreasonably the hard: 


pe 
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ships and grievances of the Roman Catho- 
lics, cannot be heard without some degree 
of pain, there are others, which I have 
listened to with still less satisfaction; by 
which, uowarrantable reflexions were cast 
upon the practice of this country, with re- 
gard to toleration. I have always thought 
myself happy in having been born ina 
kingdom, wherein the principles of wise 
and ‘liberal policy allowing every man to 
worship God, aceording to the dictates of 
his own heart, are as fully understood, 
and as extensively practised, as within 
any state, professing a form of religion, 
established by law. | Our best writers 
upon the constitution, and our greatest 
philosophers, have flattered themselves, 
and us, that we are pre-eminent in the 
enjoyment of religious, no less than of 
civil liberty ; but itis reserved for the 
honoutable mover to convict them of 
error, to dissipate this pleasing illusion, 
and to demonstrate that, in England, tole- 
ration is utterly incomplete, and imper- 
fect, and that we must have recourse to 
foreign states, in communion with the see 
of Rome, for its true and genuine essence. 
The right hon. gentleman particularly in- 
stanced France and Hungary; and, with 
regard to the latter, he read an edict, 
which undoubtedly carries, in the terms 
of it, the fullest and most ample allow- 
ance of all modes of worship, together 
with an indiscriminate admission to all 
places of honor and trast. Such conduct 
is highly creditable to the state which 
adopts it, but there may exist checks 
against its abuse, or excess, in a depend- 
ent province of the Austrian dominion, 
which are inapplicable to an integral part 
of the British: . 

With regard to France, the real state of 
this matter’ may deserve fuller considera- 
tion. Not only the practice or opinions 
of those who govern in Catholic king- 
doms, must be looked to, but the doc- 
trines, councils, and canons of the church, 
to which they profess spiritual obedience. 
If'it should be objected that it is an unfair 
mode’ of trying this question to cite, 
against the church of Rome, every scrap 
which breathes intolerance and persecu- 
tion; from the councils of Lateran, or Con- 
stance, or Trent’; to call into sight anti- 
qeated’ canons and bulls, and to charge 
upon’ the modern professors of that reli- 
gion, all the viglence and intemperance 
‘of their predecessors, we must ask who is 
to blame: for this? The church of Rome 
not only dees not’ renounce any tenet 
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which she has ever held, but glories iq 
her perpetual unity of doctrine; referring 
as'to an unquestionable and an authentic 
text, to the councils, canons, and bulk 
of all former times. Her advocates here, 
would defend her, upon a supposed de. 
parture from those principles, which the 
state not to be disclaimed imdeed, but ty 
be grown obsolete, and impossible ‘to bg 
recalled into activity : but she rejects al 
such defence; she maintains that whatever 
has been once laid down is unchanged, and 
unchangeable. If her rules of action be 
the same 28 in the darker ages, is it reason: 
able to suppose that her conduct would 
be different, if she were invested with the 
same power? The right hon. gentlemay 
has laid it down as a maxim, that all 
churches are naturally intolerant; and 
that it is for the wisdom and justice of 
those who are in civil authority, to cor 
rect and counteract this narrow and illi- 
beral tendency. In what manner thé 
head of the church of Rome has asserted 
the old pretensions, belonging to that see, 
against the civil authority of an empire, 
no less powerful than that of France undet 
its present ruler,.I am prepared to show 
from authentic documents, begging the 
House to judge, after hearing them, whe: 
ther they can perceive any thing, inthe 
modern language of the sovereign pontif, 
more tolerant than that, which was used 
in older times; any approximation te 
wards union and intercourse, between Ro 
man Catholics and heretics; or one single 
expression, which breathes the spirit of 
concession, liberality, or conciliation. 
The passages, which I am about to read, 
are extracted from an account of what 
passed at Rome, upon the occupation of 
that patrimony of St. Peter, and the per 
son of his holiness; by the’ French (printed 
for Keating and Co. December, 1812) 
The first of them bears date in February 
1808, and contains a remonstrance’ of the 
Pope, against an ordinance or code 0 
Buaonaparté, which lie appears to bare 
circulated as a part of the Concordatum 
pretending that it was equally authori 
by the Holy Father. The’ words of the 
Pope’ are, A’ claim is set up for the 
freedom of every sort of worship, with the 
public exercise thereof: which, as bein} 
contrary to the’ canons, to the councils, 
and'to the Catholic religion, we have re 
jected.—A_ reformation of bishoprics 8 
called for, and the’ independence oft 
bishops upon ‘us, which being’ contrary 
the intention of our legislator Jesus Chirsh 
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we protest that we will maintain, for our- 
selves and our successors, the plenitude of 
our supremacy.—The articles relating to 
marriage and divorce, in the French code, 
gre contrary to the laws of the church and 
the gospel.—Out of the Catholic ‘religion 
there is no hope of salvation.” 

Again—“ The French system of indif- 
ference or equality, with regard to all re- 
ligions, is utterly opposite to the Catholic ; 
which being the only one of divine insti- 
tution, cannot form any alliance with any 
other, any more than Christ can league 
with Belial. —It is false, that the Concordat 
has recognized and established the inde- 
pendence of the church of France ; or 
that it has given a sanction to the tolera- 
tion of other modes of worship.” 

Another passage or two may be not un- 
worthy of attention. The Pope is spoken 
of as the lawful sovereign (as he certainly 
is) of a bishop, within his temporal do- 
minion; butit is added, that «he is also 
vicar of that God, from whom sovereign 
power is derived, and who is the King of 
all kings.”’"——* The holy see has never 
granted to bishops, at least in Europe, the 
power of granting dispensations for mar- 
tiages between Catholics and Heretics.” 

There are other parts of this curious 
publication, and particularly some with 
regard to oaths, which are not unworthy 
ofnotice; but I pass over them, desiring 
to call the serious attention of the House 
to those, which IL have selected, and to 
warn all those whofear me, against the 
specious veil which is endeavoured, in de- 
bates, and writings, to be thrown over the 
deformities of that church: her antipathy 
to all other churches, is not mitigated by 
time, nor subdued by reason: there ap- 
pears not the smallest relaxation, with re- 
gard to the intermarriage of Roman Ca- 
tholics with Protestants, one of the most 
mural and obvious modes of softening 
adallaying-the asperities of hostile sects, 
ad of bringing them to consider each 
dher with good will and Christian cha- 
ity, instead of maintaining principles 
ofeternal separation and hostility. What 
must we deem to be the spirit of the Papal 
power, when, imprisoned within the walls 
of the Quirinal palace, stript of all tem- 
poral dominion, and surrounded by a 

tench guard, it could utter its remon- 
trances in such terms, against the sub- 
Yetter of thrones and empires? Can it be 
ttedited that opinions, so solemnly pro- 
hounced, will not have weight with the 

oman Catholic prelates and clergy of 
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Ireland? Or is Ireland the country in the 
whole world, where the sentiments of 
bishops, ecclesiastics, and confessors have 
no influence upon their flocks? The right 
bon. gentleman asks why should the Ro- 
man Catholic church hate the Protestant ? 
We answer that it must necessarily hate 
it: Pius 7 identifies the churchof Rome 
with Christ himself, and pronounces that 
Christ can hold no fellowship with Belial. 

These observations, though by no means 
irrelevant to the matter in debate, are 
drawn from me, by the preliminary topics, 
on which the right hon. mover has expa- 
tiated; and are not the points upon which 
I intend to rest the propriety or justificas 
tion of the vote which I am about to give. 

Three distinct objects were specified, in 
the Resolution adopted by the House, on 
the 22d of June, to which I am not less 
friendly now, than I was then, nor dol 
indeed conceive that any reasonable man, 
of whatever persuasion in religion, or of 
whatever inclination in respect of party, 
can be adverse to them. The question 
was then, and is now, whether these ends 
are likely to be attained, by the means 
which are recommended: they were ane 
nexed, as conditions, to our considering 
the laws, effecting the Reman Catholics, 
and, when the conditions fail, the pro- 
ceeding, which was to be founded upon 
them, must fall to the ground, of course. 
The observations with which I accem- 
panied my vote, showed me not to have 
been sanguine in hoping that the effect of 
that decision would be to moderate and 
conciliate the ardent minds of those, who 
had gained the ascendant in the Roman 
Catholic assemblies: nor in believing that 
a separation would be produced, between 
those of that communion, who really de- 
sired a revision of the laws for the purpose 
of amicable adjustment, and those, if any 
such there were, who, under the cloak of 
emancipation, harboured-views unfriendly 
to the connexion between the two parts of 
the united kingdom: but other members 
were much more confident than myself, 
and ventured to predict that this desirable 
state of things could not fail to follow the 
carrying of that Resolution. 

There is another of the three objects, 
upon which the right hon. mover of that 
Resolution (Mr: Canning) and others felt 
no anxiety, while I, not only felt, but ex- 
pressed very serious apprehensions; I 
mean the temper and general disposition 
of the Church of England and its mem- 
bers, se to the claims of the Ro- 
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man Catholics. I believed, and stated it 
not to be apathy nor indifference, which 
rendered them quiescent, and apparently 
inert ; but that it proceeded from.a con- 
fidence in the wisdom of this House, and 
a firm reliance upon the same steady sys- 
tem being pursued, which had guided our 
counsels since Mr. Perceval came into 
administration. I said that the interval 
of time would prove whether my predic- 
tions or those of others were deserving of 
credit; and therefore that the period 
which must intervene between the passing 
of the Resolution and the next meeting of 
parliament, was a fortunate circumstance, 
because it would ascertain whether the 
satisfaction and concord of all his Majes- 
ty’s Protestant subjects was, or was not, 
likely to follow the repeal of the disquali- 
fying statutes. I am glad, for myself, 
that I, at the time, so studiously restricted 
the meaning and intention of the vote 
which I gave, in the month of June; but 
I really trust that the vote of no other 
member, who concurred with the majo- 
rity, could be understood, in fairness and 
common sense, as pledging him to the 
furtherance of any objects, besides those 
upon which that Resolution was founded ; 
still less could my own vote be considered 
as obligatory upon myself, to pursue a. 
course, directly contrary to those condi- 
tions and stipulations, under which it was 
expressly given. I have frequently con- 
curred. with majorities of the House in re- 
sisting motions for going, generally, into 
a committee upon the Roman Catholic 
Petitions ; I should have done the same, 
upon a similar motion, in June last; bat I 
thought myself safe in agreeing to con- 
sider them, whenever that consideration 
might tend to the peace and strength of 
the united kingdom, the stability of the 
Protestant establishment, and the satisfac- 
tion and concord of all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects: and, if the right hon. 
mover demonstrates, to my conviction, 
that these consequences, or even any one 
of them, would follow from carrying his 
question, my vote would, on the present 
night, be given much more cheerfully in 
concurrence with, than in contradiction to 
him. I perfectly recollect the inauspi- 
cious circumstances, under which the mo- 
tion of the last session was brought for- 
ward by my right hon. friend who sits 
opposite to me; thataset of the most 
inflammatory and intemperate Resolu- 
tions, agreed to by a general meeting of 





the Roman Catholics, with lord Fingal in 
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the chair, on the 18th of June, 1819, 
reached London, only on the morning of 
that debate, and that my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) with the dexterity and 
ability of a great orator, employed no 
small portion of his art, not only in avert. 
ing this dangerous weight from bearing 
down his cause, but even in converting it 
into an argument, to make it triumphant,* 
If I had taken any fallacious view, or re 
ceived any false impression upon that oc. 
casion, if the eloquence and power of my 
right hon. friend’s speech had fascinated, 
and, for a moment, misled my judgment, 
I should not be ashamed to avow my 
error, with sincerity and frankness; nor 
to state, honestly and directly, that a de. 
liberate review of the whole matter, now 
compelled me to trace back my steps, and 
to pursue a different course: but I have 
no such avowal to make, no such error to 
confess, no such account to settle, with 
the promoters of the Resvlution. Those 
who did me the honour of attending to, 
and remembering, what I said on the 224 
of June, will recal to their minds that, in 
addition to the topics already mentioned, 
and the stress which I laid upon every one 
of the three enumerated conditions, | said, 
that the temper and feeling of the mem- 
bers. of the established church, in both 
countries, would be tried by carrying the 
question ; that it was fortunate so long an 
interval of time would be allowed, before 
any ulterior step could be taken, and that 
it would be put to the test, whether the 


apparent neutrality of the Protestanis. 


proceeded from unconcern, or whetherit 
was the effect of a firm persuasion that the 
claims of the Roman Catholics would be 
resisted by a majority of their represents 
tives, It was argued, at that time, by ay 
right hon. friend, that, so long as parlia 
ment should turn a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints of the Roman Catholics, so longa 
the House should refuse to enquire into 
or listen to their grievances, it might n* 
turally be expected that they would fed 
disappointed and irritated, and, like pet 
sons goaded and oppressed, they would 
burst out inro expressions of anger ald 
violence. Hold out to them a fair pro 
pect, it was said, of conciliation and col 
cession, and their violence will cease; 
reason will regain her just ascendancy, 
and all will be harmony and concord. 
Now in what manner is this prophecy fal 
filled? Was any gratitude shewn, or any 





* See vol. 23, p. 633. 
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joy expressed? Were any thanks voted, 
any acknowledgments made to the mover 
and supporters of that Resolution? So far 
from it, at the very next meeting of the 
Catholic board, after the news reached 
Dublin, on the 4th of July, circular letters 
were dispatched in all directions, formally 
announcing their ‘* most serious apprehen- 
sions that a religious persecution was 
about to begin in Ireland.” This was 
one of their first proceedings: do those, 
which are recent, manifest a more mode- 
rate spirit? Let the resolutions of all their 
meetings, in the various counties, cities, 
and towns, be examined ; the solemn ad- 
dress of their prelates on the 18th of No- 
vember last ; let the tenor of all their Pe- 
titions, now upon our table, be fairly 
weighed and considered, with every rea- 
sonable allowance, and the most favour- 
able interpretation ; and, can we collect, 
from their aggregate sentiments, any thing 
short of a positive demand of unquatified 
emancipation, as a matter, not of favour, 
but of right? And, on the part of their 
clergy, is there any thing less than an ab- 
solute refusal to give any further security, 
than the oath, prescribed by the statute of 
1793, with which they assert that the le- 
gislature ought to rest perfectly satisfied ? 
These are their own words: ‘* As we are 
at present precluded from any intercourse 
with our supreme pastor, we feel ourselves 
uterly incompetent to propose or agree 
to any change in the long established 
mode of appointing Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops;”” and, “ we are firmly convinced 
that no pledges or securities of more effi- 
cient obligation can be devised, than those 
which we have already given.” 

It is needless to quote further passages, 
in proof of what I assert ; the proceedings 
ofthe prelates are probably in the hands 
of many of those who hear me, and, if the 
House desires to. examine with what mo- 
deration and forbearance these claims are 
prosecuted, they will find it declared, in 
tome of the Petitions, that an offer of any 
thing less than a total repeal of all dis- 
qualifications, would be considered as in- 
sulting and degrading; and in others, 
that it would even endanger the tranquil- 
lity and security of the empire. Is this 
the tone, in which those who suffer would 
humbly ask for protection, as the right 
hon. mover terms it, or can we think of 
fteating with men upon terms and condi- 
lions, who put themselves into the posture 
of requiring rights? This doctrine of 
nght, I regret to observe, not only in the 
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inconsiderate declarations of numerous 
meetings, Dor confined to the sister king- 
dom, but propagated and disseminated 
here, as a prominent instance of the op- 
pression and persecution to which the 
English Roman Catholics are subjected, 
in the publication of a learned person, of 
a profession, which might have led him to 
know something more of the principles of 
legislation, and of the difference between 
religious toleration and civil power. 
(Loud cries of Hear, hear!) I am not 
sorry to hear these cheers, but I should be 
more pleased to find any member who 
would venture to embody these elamours 
into argument, and to assert the claim of 
right, in the latitude which is given to it 
either by the petitioners, or inthe pamph- 
let of Mr. Butler. It would be indecorous 
to suppose that any member of this House 
can be so little informed of the funda- 
mental maxims, upon which all states are 
constituted, as to be ignorant that a prin- 
ciple of self-preservation is among their 
primary rights, as well as duties: that the 
justice of excluding and prohibiting what- 
ever might endanger or destroy the state, 
is a natural consequence of this right of 
preservation; and that every well consti- 
tuted government, under whatever form, 
has always exercised a choice and discre- 
tion in selecting those, who should hold 
offices and employments, fixing upon 
birth, or property, or rank belonging to 
some privileged order, or upon some other 
arbitrary qualification, to the exclusion of 
all that more numerous class of citizens, 
who are not possessed of it. 

We have by law a Protestant king upon 
the throne, and a Protestant establishment 
for our church; and shall we be denied 
the right of enacting such laws as are 
conformable and necessary to the secu- 
rity of both? Or ought we to be deemed 
oppressive and intolerant, when we re- 
quire to be convinced, by reasoning and 
sound argument, before we, surrender 
those which have been heretofore enacted ? 
It is undoubtedly of the essence of free 
states to impose as little of restraint, upon 
the actions of those who live under them, 


| a8 is consistent with public and private 


safety, tranquillity, and property: liberty 
of conscience, and the exercise of differ- 
ent modes of worship, naturally emanate 
from the same spirit of freedom ; but it is 
easy to imagine cases, or to quote exam- 
ples from history, in which religious tenets, 
tending to overt acts, by which the state, 
or individuals might be endangered, could 
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not be permitted mor countenanced. 
Wherever communication, purely spiri- 
tual, is really carried on between man 
and his Maker, the right.of adoring God, 
in his own way, is that, with which no 
huinan power ought to interfere. Upon 
these plain grounds it is easy to refute the 
sophistry of such arguments, as are found- 
éd upon the natural rights of man to pos- 
sess, or to be capable of possessing, all 
things equally. The words of that 
pamphlet are, “ This penal infliction 
reaches every description of non-confor- 
mists to the established church ; their re- 
ligion therefore is not tolerated ; itis per- 
secuted :’’—and a little further, “ The 
Roman Catholics are the most persecuted 
of all.”’—If all, to whom such power or 
capacity be denied, are in a state of per- 
secution, let it be considered to how pro- 
digious a proportion of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, this species of persecu- 
tion extends, who are excluded, by the 
want of property, from the elective fran- 
chise, or by the want of a larger qualifica- 
tion in respect of property, from sitting in 
this House. 

I believe, however, that, whatever en- 
larged notions are entertained out of doors, 
with regard to these indefeasible and ori- 


ginal rights, they have very few advocates 


within this House. I understand the right 
hon. mover never to have maintained any 
such absurd and extravagant proposition, 
and his speech of this night professes to 
hold out some security for the Protestant 
establishment, though, either from the 
fault of the right hon. mover, or possibly 
from my own, while I laboured to catch 
and retain what might be the substance of 
the security, which appeared floating over 
the surface of his whole speech, I am una- 
ble to satisfy myself what it is that he 
intends. I recollect, upon a former occa- 
sion, that he much expatiated upon the 
pernicious effects of foreign influence, 
stating that it would be necessary, at all 
events, to abolish, or to subject it to strict 
regulations: it is true that, upon this night, 
he has not adverted to it; I take it for 
granted however, that his opinion is not 
shaken upon that important point; but I 
cannot help remarking that one of the 
modern accredited writers, Mr. Clinch, 
who has received the thanks of all the 
bishops, for his able writings on church 
government against Columbanus, animad- 
verts, with some asperity and affected sur- 
prise, upon Mr, Grattan’s conduct, in these 
words, “Could it have been thought that 
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Mr. Grattan would insist, not as an enemy, 
but as a chief advocate, not on the re 
nouncing of foreign jurisdiction, but on the 
perpetual exclusion of foreign influence, 
which is Catholic religion?’ What. 
ever may be Mr. Grattan’s present view 
of this matter, there are others, and partis 
cularly my right hon. friend (Mr. Can. 
ning) who will not suffer it to be left un. 
provided for; an unrestrained communis 
cation with a foreign power, contrary to 
the existing law of the land, cannot re. 
main upon its present footing, if any new 
privileges are to be granted ; neither can 
the nomination, and dependence of the 
bishops, upon the see of Rome, be allow. 
ed to continue, without some of those 
checks and restrictions, which exist, in 
every other country, against the encroach 
ments of that church; of which this king. 
dom also availed itself, when it was in 
communion with that see. I know that 
my right hon. friend is not prepared to 
leave this matter, simply, upon the secu- 
rity of the oath, as it now rests. And] 
hope that he, or some other supporter of 
the question, will make up for what ap- 
pears a deficiency in the mover, and that 
he will distinctly state what project he 
has of any Bill, under which the establish 
ment may rest secure, and satisfied, that 
a sufficient guard is provided: it would 
be desirable, particularly, to learn what 
he proposes to do, with regard to the Cor. 
poration and Test Acts, which are charac. 
terized by Mr. Justice Blackstone and 
other constitutional writers, as the ‘“ two 
bulwarks of our established church, against 
perils from non-conformists of all denomi- 
nations, heretics, papists, and sectaries.” 
Mr. Pitt'was of the same opinion, when he 
resisted several motions made to repeal 
them; but Mr. Butler exhibits them, in 
the front of the many severe penalties 
and disabilities, under which the English 
Roman Catholics labour, and declares 
their continuance to be contrary to toler 
tion. 

The high authority of Mr. Pitt has na 
turally been referred to in this debate, 
particularly by a young’ member, an bo- 
nourable friend of mine, whom the House 
has had the pleasure of bearing for the 
first time. It is perfectly known that this 
great statesman entertained an opimiol, 
favourable to the abolition of these dis 
qualifications, nor does there appear any 
reason to think that he changed it, sub- 
sequently to the last debate, in which be 
spoke upon it: but the checks and restr: 
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tions, consistently with which he thought 
it safe to abolish them, were communi- 
cated to none of his friends, and probably 
were never so far matured, within his own 
mind, as to fit them for communication. 
It is possible that his extraordinary capa- 
city never found a satisfactory solution for 
the complicated difficulties, which sur- 
round this question; and it may be no 
disparagement to the right hon. mover, 
eminent as he also is for talents, and elo- 
quence, not to have formed a comprehen- 
sive and finished plan, for a work, of which 
Mr. Pitt was unable to describe even the 
outline. 

In the few words, which remain for me 
to say, I wish to attract the attention of 
the House to that plan, if plan it can be 
styled, which the right hon. mover has, 
in his last two or three sentences, opened 
tothe House. If I understand his motion, 
itis intended for the foundation of a Bill, 
inwhich it is proposed to give, on the one 
hand, a sweeping repeal of all the disqua- 
lifying statutes, and to receive, in return, 
by way of a compensation, a recognition 
of the Protestant succession, according to 
the Act of Settlement, and also of the Pro- 
testant churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, as by law established ; together 
with some regulations as to advowsons, 
colleges, and ecclesiastical courts; for 
these are all the particulars, as far as I re- 
collect, which he has either enumerated or 
hinted at. Now, with regard to any thing 
like a re-enactment of these fundamental 
laws, would our constitution, either in 
church or state, be deemed more secure 
after such an idle ‘renewal than before ?. 
Will it even be expedient to suffer such 
trifling with legislation, as to cast a doubt 
upon the sufficiency and permanent ef- 
fcacy of these statutes, by declaring them 
aew to be in force? Are they so nearly 
Worn out as to require renovation ? 

The times of Magna Charta have been 
illuded to: but is it a sign of steady and 
wiform liberty, or of reverting tyranny in 
our early annals, that Magna Charta was 
frequently renewed ? But a perpetual 
duration is intended to be given by the 
right hon, mover to these laws: per- 
petual no human legislation can make 
them ; but they will endure long enough, 
if we do not rashly meddle with them ; 
that is, so long as this kingdom shall con- 
tinue to enjoy liberty and security-under 
tiem: they need no adventitious props, 
hor extraneous support; let us take care 


that what we build about them does a 


tadanger their foundation. 
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With regard to the language and tone 
of the petitioners, it has been said that 
minute attention and critical. acuteness 
ought not to be applied to them: that 
they are not to legislate for this House, 
but this House for them; and that it be- 
comes parliament to legislate upon a grand 
scale, laying down such régulations as, to 
its own wisdom, may seem just and reas: 
sonable; and leaving those, who are af- 
fected by them, to accept the intended 
boon, or to decline it: that it is not a 
matter of convention, nor bargain, for it 
neither becomes the legislative body to 
act in that mode, nor is there any other 
contracting party with whom we can form 
such an agreement. To this it may be 
answered, that every proposition of this 
sort must be in the nature of a contract, 
which, if not accepted, would become 
nugatory ; that, if the petitioners are to 
be believed, they are determined not to 
accept it; and that an act, which pro- 
mises, at best, to be only nugatory, but 
which carries a strong suspicion of being 
ungracious, irritating, and offensive, does 
not hold out any adequate inducement 
for entertaining this question, at a mo- 
ment, when so little good, and so much 
mischief, may result from the agitation of 
it. 

If there are any members who might be 
induced to go into the committee, or to 
consent to bring in a Bill, in the hope 
that the minds of the Irish Roman Catho= 
lics would be tranquillized and conciliated 
by such a measure, I beg heave to repeat 
that similar expectations were held out 
last summer, as an argument for passing 
the Resolution, and that those expecta 
tions have been completely disappointed 5 
that there is less excuse for giving way to 
any such self delusion now, than in the 
month of June; because those, in whose 
favour it is now proposed to make further 
relaxations, have, most unequivocally, 
proclaimed to the world that, unless they 
can have all, they will receive nothing 
at our hands. Here, therefore, is one 
great class of his Majesty’s subjects, whom 
all which is about to be done will not 
satisfy, nor content: will a still larger 
class be better pleased with it? Look 
once more at the mass and multitude of 
the petitions upon your table, from the 
Protestants on both sides of the water, and 
judge whether a serious and extensive 
alarm is not excited throughout the 
united kingdom! Can such a disposition 
of mind, and such a conflict of contending 
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sects contribute to union and strength ? or 
is there the slightest probability of at- 
taining, by the motion of this night, any 
one of those three objects which the Reso- 
lution of the last parliament professed to 
secure to us? 

I declare, with unfeigned concern, that 
whatever has passed in Ireland, upon this 
subject, from the month of June, to the 
present moment, so far from forwarding a 
final and conciliatory adjustment, appears 
to me to render it more difficult, and to 


Mr. 





place the period, at which rational hopes 
can be entertained of effecting it, at a still 
greater and indefinite distance. 


Mr. Grattan, in explanation.—I never 
used the word ‘ foreign country’ as ap- 
plied to England. I said ‘ another coun- 
try,’ which I conceived to be a true de- 
scription, as they are distinct countries, 
although united under one empire. As 
to the expression ‘ partizan-judges,’ I never 
used it ; thatof ‘partizan-sheriffs’ Idid use, 
but I did not use it by itself, nor intending 
to imply that Protestant sheriffs were ne- 
cessarily prejudiced against the Catholics. 
The way I used the expression was, par- 
tizan sheriffs, covenanted against the Ca- 
tholic claims. I did not mean to cast an 
imputation on all Protestant sheriffs, but 
merely to state the hardship of Catholics 
being tried by juries, assembled by those, 
who might be fairly called partizan-she- 
riffs, covenanted against the Catholics. 
As for enacting any thing about the Pro- 
testant succession or the Protestant church, 
I never proposed any such thing. There 
is a great deal of difference between re- 
citing it in the preamble of an act, and 
professing to enact it. 


Mr. Plunkett rose and said : 


Mr. Speaker; I am induced to rise, 
at so early a period of the debate, for the 
purpose of obviating the mis-statement 
(certainly unintentional) of the expres- 
sions and sentiments of my right hon. 
friend, (Mr. Grattan), which has been 
made by the hon. gentleman who has last 
spoken. My right hon. friend has not 
called Great Britain a ¢ foreign country ;’ 
and, even if such an expression had acci- 
dentally been used by him, the uniform 
tenor of his opinions and of his language, 
in this House, might have suggested to 
the hon. member the propriety of abstain- 
ing from a verbal criticism upon it. My 
right hon. friend unites, to the enthusiasm 





of an Irish patriot, the comprehensive | 
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views of a statesman and a legislator; and 
his affection for his native country, tp 
which his life has been devoted, has ex. 
panded into love of the general weal, anj 
zeal for the glory of the empire. In eve 
sentiment which he has uttered, I mog 
cordially concur. My right hon. friend 
has not been so absurd as to propose to 
re-enact the Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement; but absurd and extravagant 
calumnies having, with no laudable in. 
dustry, been propagated, as if the present 
motion were intended to invade the chureb, 
and to overturn the state, my right hon, 
friend has placed, in the front of his Reso. 
lution, a denial of the calumny. 

The hon. gentleman has said there js 
nothing specific or intelligible in the mo 
tion or in the statement. ‘Fhe motion ap. 
pears to me to be perfectly distinct, and 
perfectly intelligible. It proposes to re 
move all the civil disabilities which af 
fect a great portion of our fellow subjects, 
on account of their religion; offering, at 
the same time, to accompany the measure 
with every security which may be te 
quired, for the protection of the Protestant 
interest. This seems not very difficult to 
comprehend ; but I own I do not find it 
equally easy to ascertain the meaning of 
the hon. gentleman himself. In some 
part of his argument he relies on objec- 
tions which, if they have any weight 
against the measure now, must always 
Operate ; in other parts, he insinuates an 
opinion that the objections are only ac 
cidental or temporary. Why the hon 
member voted for the measure in the last 
parliament, and intends to oppose it in 
this, seems to require some further expla 
nation than he has thought proper to af 
ford. The intolerant declarations of the 
Pope, which he has referred to, were surely 
as strong an argument at that time, 
they are new! The hon. gentleman seems 
to have spoken with an anxiety to antic 
pate what is to be said by a right hon 
friend of his, who is hereafter to express 
his opinions ; and he has alluded to the 
proposal of some plan, whieh, he fears, 
will not be acceptable to the petitioners, 
but which he himself does not approve of; 
or, if he does, why he cannot agree to the 
going into a committee, for the purpose 0 
considering it, the House are left to coa- 
jecture. ; 

Sir; much has been said of the question 
of right. It appears to me to be a very 
unnecessary metaphysical discussion, an? 
one which cannot have any practical a 

“! 4 
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plication in the present instance. In the 
same sense in which religious toleration is 
aright, a due share of political power is a 
right; both must yield to the paramount 
interests of society, if such interests re- 
vire it; neither can be justifiably with- 
held, unless their inconsistency with the 
public interest is clearly established. 
But in the present case the question does 
not, in any respect, arise; for we have 
already admitted the Roman Catholics to 
substantial power, and, what we seek to 
exclude them from, is honour. The pri- 
vileges which are withheld are impotent, 
as protections to the state, but most galling 
and provoking to the party who is ex- 
cluded. No candid mind can hesitate to 
admit that the exclusions must be severely 
felt, as subjects of grievance, and of the 
most insulting kind. That the man of the 
first eminence at the bar, should be pre- 
vented from acting as one of his Majesty’s 
counsel, or from sitting on the bench of 
justice; that the gallant officer, who has 
distinguished himself in the battles of his 
country, when his heart is beating high 
with the love of honourable fame, should 
bestopped in his career, and see his com- 
panions in arms raised above him, to lead 
his countrymen to victory and_ glory, 
must be felt as wounding and humiliating ! 
In this House, does it require argument to 
shew that exclusion from parliament must 
be considered asa privation and indignity ! 
What assembles us here? The honest 
ambition of serving our country? The 
pride of abiding by honourable engage- 
ments? or motives perhaps of a less ele- 
vated description? Whatever they may 
be, honourable and dignified, or other- 
wise, they subsist in their minds, as much 
ain ours; and, though the elective fran- 
chise, which has been granted to the 
Irish Catholic, gives him a substantial re- 
Presentation, yet the exclusion is calculated 
to operate as a severe and humiliating 
disability ; and the more humiliating, be- 
cause it is a mark of inferiority, branded 
on the Catholic, merely for the purpose of 
marking that inferiority ! 

The topic that toleration admits of one 
consideration and political power of ano- 
ther, has little application to this case, 
even if it were true, for here it must be 
contended that rank, and station, and ho- 
hour, are not the proper appendages of 
Wealth, and knowledge, and education, and 
of every thing which constitutes political 
and moral strength! In every system of 
human policy the few must govern the 
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many, but, putting military force out of 
the case, their legitimate government must 
arise from their superiority in wealth and 
knowledge ; if, therefore, you exclude the 
wealthy and the educated from the go- 
vernment of the state, you throw into the 
scale of the many, the only weight which 
could have preserved the balance of the 
state itself. This is universally true, but 
when you reject the opulent and the edu- 
cated, on account of a condition which 
they have, in common with the many, you 
add the attraction of politics and party to 
the operation of general and moral causes ; 
and, if the principle of exclusion be a re- 
ligious one, you organize, not merely the 
principles of revolution, but of revolution 
furious and interminable! Put the policy 
of the separation of political rank from 
property and education, in the extreme 
case of their total division, or in any in- 
termediate degree, the conclusion is equally 
true, that the attempt so to separate, esta- 
blishes a principle, not of government, but, 
of the dissolution of government! So sen- 
sible of this truth were our ancestors, that, 
when they saw, or thought they saw, a ne- 
cessity for dishonouring the Roman Ca- 
tholic, they adopted, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the policy of impoverishing and 
barbarizing him: when they degraded 
him, they felt that their only safety was to 
steep him in poverty and ignorance ; their 
policy, good or bad, was consistent—the 
means had a diabolical fitness for their 
end. Is it not a perfect corollary to this 
proposition, is it not the legitimate cons 
verse of this truth, that if you re-admit 
them to wealth and to knowledge, you 
must restore them to ambition and to ho- 
nour? What have we done? We have 
trod back their steps: we have rescued 
the Catholics from the code, which formed 
at once their servitude and our safety, and 
we fancy we can continue the exclusion, 
from civil station, which superinduced 
thatcode. Theirs was a necessity, real or 
fancied, but a consistent system ; we pre= 
tend no necessity ; we have voluntarily 
abdicated the means of safety, and we 
wilfully and uselessly continue the causeg 
of danger. The time to have paused was 
before we heaved, from those sons of 
earth, the mountains, which the wisdom 
or the terrors of our ancestors had heaped 
upon them ; but we have raised them up 
and placed them erect—are we prepared 
to burl them down and bury them again? 
Where is the madman to propose it? 
Where is the idiot who imagines that they 
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can remain as they are? The state of the 
Catholics of Ireland is, in this respect, un- 
paralleled by any thing in ancient or mo- 
dern history. They are not slaves, as some 
of their absurd advocates call them, but 
freemen, possessing substantially the same 
political rights with their Protestant bre- 
thren, and with all the other subjects of 
the empire ; that is, possessed of all the 
advantages, which can be derived from 
the best laws, administered in the best 
manner, ofthe most free and most highly 
civilized country in the world. Do you 
believe that such a body, possessed of 
such a station, can submit to contumely 
and exclusion? that they will stand behind 
your chair and wait upon you at the pub- 
lic banquet? . The less valuable, in sordid 
computation, the privilege, the more 
marked the insult in refusing it, and the 
more honourable the anxiety for possess- 
ing it! Miserable and unworthy wretches 
must they be if they ceased to aspire to it ; 
base and dangerous hypocrites if they dis- 
sembled their wishes; formidable instru- 
ments of domestic or foreign tyranny if 
they did not entertain them! The liber- 
ties of England would not, for half a cen- 
tury, remain proof against the contact and 
contagion of four millions of opulent and 
powerful subjects who disregarded the 
honours of the state, and felt utterly unin- 
terested in the constitution. 

In coming forward, therefore, with this 
claim of honourable ambition, they at 
once afford you the best pledge of their 
sincerity, and the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of their title. They claim the be- 
nefit of the ancient vital principle of the 
constitution, namely, that the honours of 
the state should be open to the talents and 
to the virtues of all its members. The 
adversaries of the measure invert the order 
of all civilized society. They have made 
the Catholics an aristocracy, and they 
would treat them as a mob; they give, to 
the lowest of the rabble, if he is a Pro- 
testant, what they refuse to the head of the 
peerage, if he isa Catholic. They shut 
out my lord Fingal from the state, and they 
make his footman a member of it; and this 
strange confusion of all social order, they 
dignify with the name of the British con- 
stitution; and the proposal to consider 
the best and most conciliatory mode of 
correcting it, they cry down as a danger- 
ous and presumptuous innovation. 

Sir, the Catholics propose no innova- 
tion, They ask for an equal share, as 
fellow subjects, in the constitution, as they 
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find it; in that constitution, in whog 
original stamina they had an undisputed 
right, before there was a Reformation anq 


‘before there was a Revolution, and before 


the existence of the abuses, which induced 
the necessity of either. They desire tg 
bear its burthens, to share its dangers, to 
participate its glory, and to abide its fate; 
they bring, as an offering, their hearts and 
hands, their lives and fortunes, but the 
desire also the privilege of bringing vil 
them their consciences, their religion, and 
their honour, without which they would 
be worthless and dangerous associates, 
The position, therefore, to be main. 
tained, by those who say that the fint 
principles of the constitution are in oppo 
sition to the claim, is rather a critical one, 
They must shew why it is that a Roma 
Catholic may vote for a member to sit in 
parliament, and yet may not himself bea 
member of it; why he may be the most 
powerful and wealthy subject in the reala, 
and the greatest landed proprietor, and 
yet may not fill the lowest office, in the 
meanest town upon his estates; why he 
may be the first advocate at the bar, and 
be incapable of acting as one of the coum 
sel of his sovereign; why he may be 
elector, military officer, grand juror, cor 
porator, magistrate, in Ireland, where the 
danger, if any, is immense, and why none 
of.them in England, where the causes of 
apprehension are comparatively trifling 
and insignificant. Besides all this, argu 
ing, as they do, that their religion neces 
sarily includes hostility to the state, on 
the very points which, by the oaths which 
they have taken, are solemnly disavowed; 
they must shew the safety of harbouring, 
in the bosom of the state, and admitting 
to its essential and substantial benefits, 
body of men whose only title to admis 
sion has been perjury ; that is, a body of 
men, who, in addition to religious op 
nions inconsistent with our particulat 
constitution, have violated the solemp 
obligations, which bind man to man, and 


therefore are unworthy of being admitted ll 


into any society, in which the sacred 
principles of social intercourse are fe 
spected. Sir, if these things are so, the 
petitions of the public should be, not to be 
protected against the dangers which are 
to come, but to be rescued from. (nose, 
which have already been incurred! nays 
more, if oaths are not regarded, we should 
not rely on the vain securities, which out 


ancestors have resorted to, and which cone 


sist of oaths, and only of oaths; but 
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should devise some new means of proving 
their religion, by the testimony of others, 
and chaining them down to it, without the 
ossibility of disowning or escaping from 
it But let us examine, somewhat more 
accurately, these supposed principles of 
ublic policy, which oppose an insuper- 
able bar to the admission of the Roman 
Catholic. They join issue on this point: 
go far as concession is inconsistent with 
the true principles of the constitution, the 
safety of the established church, and of 
the Protestant throne, they admit that 
they are entitled to nothing ; so far as it 
isnot inconsistent, they claim to be enti- 
tled toevery thing. Let it be shewn that 
these great foundations of our liberties 
and of our civil and ecclesiastical polity 
are their enemies, and they must yield in 
silence. They must receive it as the 
doom of fate; it must be submitted to, as 
part of the mysterious system of Provid- 
ence which, whilst it has embarked us in 
an awful struggle, for the preservation of 
its choicest blessings, has ordained that, 
in this struggle, we may not unite the 
hearts and affections of our people. We 
must cherish the hope that the same in- 
comprehensible wisdom which at once 
impels us to this mighty contest and 
forbids us to use the means of success, 
may work out our safety by methods of 
its own, If it can be made appear that 
the imperious interests of our country 
pronounce, from necessity, this heavy and 
immitigable sentence, upon millions of its 
wbjects, I trust that they will learn sub- 
mission, and not embitter their hopeless 
exclusion, by the miseries of discontent 
and of disorder; but, before they bow 
dow to this eternal interdict, before they 
tire from the threshuld of the constitu- 
tion, to the gloom of hopeless and never 
ending exclusion, I appeal to every candid 
mind, are they not entitled to have it 
proved by arguments, clear as the light of 
heaven, that this necessity exists? I now 
thallenge the investigation of those sup- 
posed maxims, step by step, and inch by 
inch ; let it be stated in some clear intel- 
ligible form, what is this fundamental 
pop of the constitution; what is this 
werwhelming ruin, which is to tumble 
won us, by its removal. Let us meet 
ind close upon this argument ; but beware 
ifthe attempt to outlaw the Irish people 
by an artificial and interested clamour ? 
let not those, who have encouraged the 
ith people to expect redress, now affect 
be bound by this spell of their own 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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raising? this would be to palter with their 
own consciences and the public safety, 
and can entail no consequences, other 
than calamity and disgrace. 

The only obstacles which appear to 
stand in the way of the Roman Catholics, 
are the Oath of Supremacy and the De- 
claration against Transubstantiation. The 
former of these in its original enactment 
and application had a very limited politi- 
cal relation. I speak not of the capricjous 
fury of Henry 8, which made it treason to 
refuse the oath. He considered himself, 
under God, the supreme head of the 
church, in ail things spiritual and tempo- 
ral; and bound the subject to submit to 
all his ordinances made, and to be made, 
under the penalty of death. But the ap- 
plication of the oath as it was modified b 
Elizabeth, had chiefly (and with the ex- 
ception of offices immediately derived 
from the crown, or concerning the admis 
nistration of justice) a religious, and not a 
political, application ; subject to these ex- 
ceptions, it professed not to controul the 
private opinion, nor to make it a ground 
of exclusion; but it subjected the public 
profession, or non-conformity, to penalty; 
and, accordingly, Roman Catholics were 
admissable to parliament and to corporate 
offices, for more than one hundred.years’ 
after the introduction of the Oath of Su- 
premacy. Thencame the laws of Charles 
2, which, for the first time, superinduced 
general exclusion from office, as a political 
consequence of the religious opinion. 

Here, then, were before us, two princi- 
ples, the first, that of the Reformation, 
which proscribed the religion, the second, 
that of Charles 2, which presumed that 
certain unconstitutional tenets must be 
held by those who professed that religion, 
and therefore made civil incapacity the 
consequence of the religious belief. Here 
were two principles perfectly distinct, but 
perfectly consistent—now what have we 
done? We have, in fact, abrogated the 
principles of the Reformation, for we have 
repealed the laws against recusancy, and 
legalized the religion; having done this, 
it was a necessary consequence to say 
that we could not infer, from a religious 
tenet which we legalized, a political opi- 
nion inconsistent with the safety of the 
state ; otherwise we should have been un- 
justifiable in legalizing it; we therefore 
substituted, instead of the renunciation of 
the religious doctrine, from which the po- 
litical opinion had been formerly inferred, 
a direct ‘oe upon oath, of the political 
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opinion itself. If then the Roman Catholic 
may lawfully exercise the religion, and if 
he will. take the political oath, how can we 
consistently make the objection, either in 
a religious or political-point of view, to his 
being admitted to the remaining privileges 
of citizenship? If there is any thing in- 
consistent with the true principles of our 
religion, in permitting the Catholic to en- 
joy civil offices, the authors of the Refor- 
mation were deeply criminal in permitting 
him to enjoy them, while they denounced 
his religion; and we have been doubly 
traitors, to our religion and to our consti- 
tution, in sanctioning, by law, the free 
exercise of that religion ; throwing away 
the religious test and substituting the poli- 
tical one in the place of it. If the political 
oath, either from its supposed insincerity, 
or from any other cause, is an insufficient 
substitute for the religious abjuration, 
how can we be justifiable in allowing it to 
give the Catholic admission to the high 
constitutional privileges which he now en- 
joys? Ifit is a sufficient substitute, we pre- 
varicate with our own consciences, in re- 
fusing him admission, on the strength of 
it, to the remaining privileges which he 
requires—in direct violation of the policy 
which substituted the political oath for 
the religious declaration, we now say 
that we require bis declaration that he 
does not hold the religious doctrine 
which implies the political. But he is 
ready to swear that he does not hold the 
political doctrine, and still you prefer his 
declaration that he does not hoid the 
opinion, which furnishes the presumption, 
to his oath that he does not hold the opi- 
nion, which is the thing presumed. Is not 
this a perfect proof that the political ap- 
prehension is a pretext, and that it is bi- 
gotry, or something worse, which is the 
motive? Is not this also a full attestation 
of your perfect reliance on the honour and 
sincerity of the Catholic, as well as of 
your own intolerance? You will accept 
his word, as a proof that he bas abjured 
his religious tenets, but you will not re- 
ceive his oath as long as he abides by 
them. Jsit he that is insincere in his oath? 
Then why trust his declaration? Has the 
oath a negative power? It is not merely 
that his oath is not binding, but, that 
which shall be full evidence, if he merely 
asserts it by implication, shall become ut- 
terly incredible if he swears to it directly. 
Why this is worse than transubstantiation ; 
it is as gross a rebellion against the evi- 
dence of demonstration, as the other is 
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against the testimony of sense. Againn 
the Oath of Supremacy extends to a re. 
nunciation, as well of the spiritual, ag of 
the temporal, authority of the Pope; and 
its object appears to have been two-fold; 
first, to exclude the interference of the 
Pope, in the temporal concerns of the 
realm; and, secondly, to secure the Pro. 
testant hierarchy, against the claims of 
the sect which had been evicted: as to 
the first, the Roman Catholic tenders aq 
oath, utterly denying the Pope’s right to 
exercise any kind of temporal jurisdiction 
in these kingdoms; as to the second, he 
tenders an oath, abjuring all interference 
with the Protestant establishment and hie. 
rarchy. What then remains in difference? 
The right of the Pope with respect to their 
clergy ; now to this, the Oath of Supre. 
macy never had any reference, nor could 
have had: their clergy were not recog. 
nized, as having any legal existence, when 
the Oath of Supremacy was enacted, nor 
as the subject of any other regulation, 
than that of heavy punishment if they 
were discovered; this part of the oath 
merely looks to the preservation of the 
Protestant hierarchy, and all this is effec 
tually provided for by the oath whichis 
proffered. Ifthe Catholic swears that he 
will not disturb or question the establish- 
ment, it would seem to concern us very 
little whether he admires or approves, 
or what may be his abstract opinion of its 
fitness. We have already the effectof 
the Oath of Supremacy, so far as it con 
cerns practical and conscientious submis- 
sion, now and at all times, and it is per 
fectly childish to say that we will not ac- 
cept their present acquiescence, and thei 
cath that they will continue to acquiesce, 
unless they also swear that-they ought, # 
matter ef abstract right, to do so; that's, 
they must not only submit to our title, but 
swear to our argument. Ido not meanlo 
say, that the mode of appointing thei 
clergy and the Pope’s interference with 
respect to it, is not a very important topic, 
and one which we are well warranted ia 
looking to and regulating; but what | 
rely on is that it is a new subject, restin; 
on its own merits, and calling for and te- 
quiring a conciliatory adjustment, but,! 
no respect, involving any thing, which a 
fects the Oath of Supremacy, on the prin 
ciples of the Reformation.. 

As to the Corporation Act,. every Pe 
son, acquainted with its history, knot 
that it was introduced, not with an aspec 
to the Roman Catholics, but to sectarie 
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of a very different description, who had got 
jnto the corporations during the govern- 
ment of Cromwell, who were supposed to 
be disaffected to the politics of the court. 
Part of the oath, as it was originally 
framed, was that it was unlawful, under 
any pretence, to take up arms against the 
king, or those commissioned by him; and 
the amendment, which sought to qualify 
it by adding the word < lawfully,’ before 
commissioned, was thrown out. One of 
the first acts of William and Mary was 
torepeal this scandalous and slavish enact- 
ment, which was at direct variance with 
the first principles of the Revolution; and 
yet we are told, in patriotic petitions, from 
loyal Protestant bodies, that this Corpora- 
tion Act was one of the great bulwarks of 
the Revolution. ‘This mutilated fragment, 
one half of which was lopped off by the 
Revolution, is one of its pillars, and the 
Test Act is the other. Its history is 
known to every body—it was the child of 
my lord Shaftesbury, who, on the score of 
religion, possessed a most philosophical 
composure, but had a very pious. horror 
of the court, and levelled this act per- 
sonally against the duke of York; and, 
as the Corporation Act was the first offer- 
ing of overflowing servility, brought in on 
the full tide of the Restoration, so was the 
Test Act the result of deep and bitter re- 
pentance, subsiding at its ebb; and yet 
these conflicting, partial, and temporary 
regulations, are dwelt on, as if they form- 
ed part of that great event, which we all 
consider as the foundation of our liberties. 
But I beg to ask, has the charter of our 
liberties become obsolete? If not, why 
ae those mighty instruments hung up 
like rusty armour ?—Does not every man 
know that they are endured only because 
they are not exercised? And that they 
are never mentioned, by any constitutional 
writer, without pleading their inactivity 
a the only apology for their existence ! 
The taste and sense of the public is, in 
this respect, a reproach to the tardy libe- 
tality of the legislature. 

Sir, a right hon, gentleman (Mr. Yorke) 
'o whom I wish to allude with every possi- 
ble degree of public and private respect, 
has desired that the Bill of Rights should 
be referred to: give me leave to ask, do 
you find in the Bill of Rights the principle 
ofexclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
kgislature or from the state? It is re- 
quired, no doubt, by the Bill of Rights, 
that the new oath of supremacy, thereby 
Substituted for the former one, should be 
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taken by all who were bound to take the 
former one, but this is not introduced as 
one of the grievances redressed, or rights 
declared, but is merely incidentally men- 
tioned, in consequence of the substitution 
of the one oath for the other; and the 
declaration against Popery isin no respect 
adverted to; but one fact, most decisive 
and important, on this point, is this, that 
when this act was passed, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were not, by any law, 
or usage, excluded from parliament or 
from civil or military offices. The arti- 
cles of Limerick (3d Oct. 1691), stipulat- 
ed for all such privileges, in the exercise 
of religion, as were enjoyed in the reign 
of Charles 2, and as were consistent with 
the laws of Ireland. They required the 
oath of allegiance, as created in the first 
year of William and Mary; and the oath 
to be administered to the Roman Catho- 
lics, submitting to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, was to be that oath and no other; 
and it was further stipulated that, so soon 
as their affairs would permit them to sum- 
mon a parliament, their majesties would 
endeavour to procure them such further 
securities as might preserve them from 
any disturbance, on account of their reli- 
gion. At this time, Roman Catholics 
were not excluded from parliament in 
Ireland, nor were there any test or corpo- 
ration laws in force againstthem. Onthe 
faith of these articles, all of which were 
punctually performed on their part, they 
surrendered the town, and left king Wil- 
liam at liberty to apply his arms to the 
great cause in which he was sustaining 
the liberties of Europe. ‘The stipulation, 
on the part of government, was to 
protect them against any additional oaths, 
and to endeavour to procure for them ad- 
ditional securities. What wasdone? The 
act of the third of William and Mary was 
passed, giving them no additional securi- 
ties, but excluding them, for the first 
time, from parliament and from offices 
civil and military, and from the bar, unless 
they subscribed the Declaration against 
Popery, and swore the Oath of Supremacy. 
The stipulation, in the articles, had been, 
not for those in garrison, but that the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland should enjoy 
their privileges; for the garrison, they 
had stipulated for liberty to serve abroad, 
and to be conveyed accordingly. ‘These 
victims of mistaken loyalty, when they 
were about to leave their native land, and 
with the characteristic generosity and im- 
providence of their country, to commit 
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themselves, with the fortunes of a banish- 
ed monarch, stipulated, not for themselves, 
but for the country they were about to 
leave for ever, and the parliament, by a 
cruel mockery, enacted, not for the coun- 
try, but for them, that they should not 
lose the privileges of—what? Of being 
barristers at law, clerks in chancery, at- 
torneys, practitioners of law and physics, 
but that they might freely use the same ! 

Why, Sir, do I mention these historical 
facts? Not for the purpose of raking up 
the embers of ancient animosities, but for 
the purpose of shewing that, in restoring 
the privileges of the Catholics, we are 
performing an act of justice, and vindicat- 
ing the Revolution from the stain of this 
act of perfidy ;—men who have forgotten 
every circumstance of that great event, 
which connects it with the cause of civil 
and religious freedom, affect to call this 
breach of faith and honour, one of the sa- 
cred principles of our constitution. It is 
a miserable perversion of understanding, 
which can forget every thing sacred and 
animating, in that gloriousstruggle, which 
can fling away, as dross, the precious at- 
testation, which it bears to the just rights 
of the people, which would bury in eter- 
nal oblivion, the awful lesson which it has 
tanght to their rulers, but consecrates and 
embalms this single act of injustice, which 
disgraces it, 

Sir, I am satisfied that the illustrious 
persons, who perfected the Revolution, 
were not aware of the injustice done to 
Treland ; in the crowded events of that 
day, the stipulations might not have been 
fully known, and there have been, at all 
times, a set of slaves ready in this coun- 
try, to defame and to defraud their native 
land, to traffic on the calamities of their 
countrymen. I will go further and sup- 
pose that the severe necessity of the times 
may have made it impossible to avoid an 
act of injustice,—but I will not therefore 
confound the deviation with the rule; I 
cannot trample on the principle and wor- 
ship the exception.—It might as well be 
said that, to restore the Danish fleet would 
be a violation of the laws of nature and of 
nations, because a deplorable necessity 
had compelled us to violate these laws by 
seizing it. I have, perhaps, dwelt too 
long on this part of the subject, but I felt 
anxious to meet the cry of this great 
charter of our freedom being at variance 
with the rights of the people. The great 
men of that day had deeply studied the 
laws and- constitution of their country ; 
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with ardent feeling and sublime concep. 
tions, they made no unnecessary breach, 
on any ancient usage; no wanton en. 
croachment on any rights of people or of 
king; not like our modern improvers, 
who hold for nothing the wisdom which 
has gone before them, and set up their 
own crude conceptions, with an utter con. 
tempt for all the sacred lore of their an. 
cestors. They committed no rude out. 
rage on those who had gone before them; 
they entailed no odious bondage on those 
who were to succeed them—with the mo- 
desty and simplicity which characterize 
great minds, they declared the essential 
rights of the constitution. They saw that 


the system of the reformation would be 


incomplete, unless the king, who was the 
temporal head of the church, should bein 
communion with that church ; they there 
fore enacted that he should hold his crown 
only while he adhered to his religion, 
They declared the throne unalterably 
Protestantthey declared the religion of 
the state unalterably Protestant ; and, 
having thus laid the firm foundation of 
civil and religious freedom, they left all 
other considerations open to the progress 
of time and to the wisdom of posterity. 
That time has come, and that posterity 
is now called upon to decide—we are fight. 
ing the same battle, in which the illus. 
trious deliverer of these countries was 
engaged—we are defending the liberties 
of Europe and of the world, against the 
same unchangeable and insatiable ambi- 
tion which then assailed them—we are 
engaged with an enemy, far more formida 
bie than Louis the 14th, whether we cot. 
sider the vastness of bis plans, the consum- 
mateness of his skill, his exhaustless re- 
sources, or his remorseless application of 
them—but if our dangers are aggravated, 
our means of safety are increased. Wil- 
liam the 3rd was obliged to watch with 3 
jealous eye, the movements of one half of 
his subjects, whilst he employed the ener- 
gies of the other. We have it in out 
power to unite them all, by one great act 
of national jestice. If we do not wantonly 
and obstinately fling away the means, 
which God’s providence has placed within 
our grasp, we may bring the energies 
all our people, with one hand and heart, 
to strike against the commonenemy. — 
Sir, there is a kind of circular reasoning 
which seems, at some public meetings, 
pass for full proof. They say that this 
measure invades the constitution, becausé 


it endangers the church; and they say it] 
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endangers the church, because it invades 
the constitution. Sir, it is not sought to 
affect the church establishment—to take 
away its possessions, to degrade its rank, 
nor to touch its emoluments. Its doctrines 
and its discipline are not interfered with. 
This is no attempt to include the Catholic 
within the pale of the Protestant Church, 
nor to give him any share in its establish- 
ment. What is meant by the cry ? Is it 
that the measure will be immediately in- 
jurious to the church, or that it will en- 
danger the church, by enabling the Ca- 
tholics hereafter to overturn it? In the 
first point of view the only immediate ef- 
fect it has, is to open the honors of the state, 
to all other descriptions of subjects, as well 
as to those who profess the established re- 
ligion: is it meant to be argued that the 
Protestant religion will be deserted, unless 
atemporal bonus is held out to those who 
adhere to it ?—do they mean to recruit for 
the establishment, by a bounty from the 
state? The supposition is too abhorrent 
from the spirit of Christianity, and too de- 
grading to the dignity of the church.— 
Then as to danger—the overthrow of the 
Protestant establishment—how is this to 
be effected? in parliament or out of par- 
lament? by force or by legislation? If 
by farce, how does the removal of civil dis- 
dilities enable them? does it not make 
it much more unlikely that they shouid 
make the attempt? and, if they should 
make it, will not the removal of the real 
grievance deprive them of the co-opera- 
tion of the moderate and of the honest? 
the latter, is it really apprehended that 
the number of members let in, would be 
trong enough to over-rule the Protestants, 
and force a law to pull down the establish- 
ment? Would you have the returns much 
hore favourable to the Catholics than 
hey are at present? If the entire 100 
irish members were to be Catholics, could 
uch a measure, in the range of human 
possibility, be successful, or could it 


















































ut Hriously enter into the contemplation of 
ct Hy man in his senses? The apprehension, 
ly BPhen it undergoes the test of close exami- 
ns, Muon, is perfectly chimerical: these are 
pin Ht the fruits of the wholesome caution of 
of Batesmen, but the reveries of disordered 





ins. But if you reject this measure 
w, and postpone it to times of difficulty 
Mi danger, will the interests of the Pro- 
want church be better guarded? Grant 
low, and you grant it as a matter of 
ce, to which you may annex every fair 
Wd reasonable condition ; but if you find 
5 
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it necessary to resort to it in some hour 
of dismay and adversity, when the storm 
is blowing and the public institutions are 
rocking and toppling, will the establish- 
} ment be perfectly secure? Again, if you 
grant it now, you give it to a class, as 
much inferior in property, as they are supe- 
rior in numbers. Nowit is a truth, as cer. 
tain as any in politica! economy, that, at no 
very distant period, the wealth of the coun- 
try must become diffused, pretty nearly ia 
proportion to its relative population; will 
the Protestants of Ireland thank you for de-« 
ferring the adjustment of this question 
until it shall be demanded by people, hav- 
ing as great an ascendancy in wealth as in 
population? Sir, these are serious practical 
Considerations, and the clergy of this 
country would do well to weigh them and 
to reflect upon them. These are questions, 
much more of policy than of religion, and 
it is not without deep regret that I see 
any portion of that respectable body in- 
terpose themselves between the wisdom of 
the legislature and the temporal interests 
of the subject, with such a tone and such a 
manner as some of them have assumed on 
this occasion. If the interests of religion 
or the rights of their order are at stake, 
they are entitled to come forward as a 
body—even if the matter is merely poli- 
tical, they are entitled to come forward as 
individuals; but, that any of them should 
adopt the present tone of unqualified re- 
monstrance, because the Commons of Eng- 
land propose to consider the political 
claims of their fellow christians and fellow 
subjects, with a view toa final and amicable 
adjustment, does not seem calculated to 
advance the real interests of religion. 

Sir, religion is degraded when it is 
brandished as a political weapon, and 
there is no medium in the use of it: either 
it is justified by holy zeal and fervent 
piety, or the appeal to it becomes liable 
to the most suspicious imputation. Sir, I 
consider the safety of the state as essentially 
interwoven with the integrity of the esta- 
blishment. The established religion is the 
child of freedom. The Reformation grew 
out of the free spirit of bold investigation: 
in its turn it repaid the obligation, with 
more than filial gratitude, and contributed, 
with all its force, to raise the fabric of our 
liberties. Our civil and religious liberties 
would each of them lose much of their 
security, if they were not so deeply in- 
dented each with the other. The church 
need not to be apprehensive. It is a plant 





of the growth of 300 years; it has struck 
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its roots into the centre of the state, and 
nothing, short of a political earthquake, 
can overturn it: while the state is safe it 
must be so; but let it not be forgotten 
that, if the state is endangered, it cannot 
be secure. The church is protected by 
the purity of its doctrines and its disci- 
pline; the learning and the piety of its 
ministers; their exemplary discharge of 
every moral and christian duty; the dig- 
nity of its hierarchy, the extent and lustre 
of its possessions, and the reverence of the 
public for its ancient and unquestioned 
rights; to these the Catholic adds the mite 
of his oath that he does not harbour the 
_chimerical hope, or the unconstitutional 
wish to shake or to disturb it; and there- 
fore, all which is requisite, for the security 
of the church, is that it should remain, in 
repose, on its own deep and immoveable 
foundations; and this is the policy which 
the great body of the church of Ireland, 
and, I believe I may add, of the church of 
England, have adopted. If any thing 
could endanger its safety, it would be the 
conduct of intemperate and officious men, 
who would erect the church into a political 
arbiter, to prescribe rules of imperial 
policy to the throne and to the legislature. 
Sir, a reason assigned by the hon. mem- , 
ber, who last spoke, for his change of opi- 
nion, is, that the sense of the people of 
England is against the measure. Sup- 
posing, for a moment, that the fact were 
so, to a much greater extent than it really 
is, would it afford a fair argument for pre- 
cluding an enquiry and adjustment? I 
consider it, under any circumstances, an 
invidious and dangerous topic, to cite the 
opinion of the people of one part of the 
empire, against the claims of the people 
of another part of it; but to cite it as an 
argument against the full discussion of 
their claims, seems utterly unwarrantable. 
But, when it is recollected that the Union 
was urged upon the Catholics of Ireland, 
under the strong expectation that facilities 
would be consequently afforded to the ac- 
complishment of their wishes, is it not 
something very like dishonesty, to press 
into the service, against their claims, the 
opinion of the people of England, and its 
authority with an English parliament? 
If this question were now under discussion 
in an Irish parliament, granted to be in it- 
self just and expedient, called for by all 
the Catholics and by a great majority of 
the Protestants of Ireland, would it be en- 
dured, as an argument, that the cry of the 
people of England was against it? You 


have taken away that parliament, undy 
the assurance that, in a British parliamen, 
that might be safely done, which in an Irish 
parliament, might be difficult or dange. 
rous, and now you say, * true, the Measure 
is right, but the difficulty grows from ig 
being discussed in an English parliamen, 
because such a parlaiment must defer tg 
the prejudices of the English, at the ex. 
pence of the rights of the Irish people’ 
It may be said that the people of England 
are no parties to such a compacts but] 
would appeal to the noble lord, who, if he 
did not guarantee it asa compact, was a 
least a very principal mover in holding it 
out as an inducement, whether he ca 
countenance such a topic? or can he 
link himself with those who have, by 
every indirect method, endeavoured to ex. 
cite the people of England, in order to fx 
bricate the argument? 
Sir, the opinion of the people is uw 
doubtedly entitled to a respectful atten. 
tion; itis to be listened to—to be can 
vassed, and, if sound and reasonable, tobe 
deferred to; but the clamour of the peo 
ple of either country is not to silence the 
deliberations of parliament, still less the 
opinion of a partial and very limited 
portion of that people; still less a 
opinion founded on imperfect views ; still 
less an opinion founded upon gross preju: 
dices, excited and kindled by artful and 
interested misrepresentation, and for the 
very purpose of preventing fair discussion 
The opinion of the people of both coun 
tries is to be looked to, and the reasonabl 
foundations of the opinions of both ; ant 
in so doing, it is always to be recollected 
that the sentiments of the Catholics a 
not to be the less regarded on account ¢ 
their being principally condemned in 1 
part of the united kingdom, but if, eitht 
from prudence or affection, they wouldb 
respected if interspersed through u 
counties of Great Britain, they are notil 
less entitled to attention, -because the 
constitute four-fifths of the most vulnerabl 
and not least productive portion, of i 
empire. The question, it is true, 18 
imperial one: Why? Because Ireland 
identified with your interest and ha 
piness, and glory ; her interests are you 
and therefore Irish policy is imperial p 
licy ; but it seems rather inconsistent 
take cognizance of the question, on 
supposition that the interests of thet 
countries are absolutely the same; an 
decide it upon the principle that 





rights of the one are essentially and t 
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alterably opposed to the wishes and to the 
safety of the other. Bat, Sir, I utterly 
deny the fact, that such is the sentiment 
of the people of England,—a pretty bold 
experiment has been made, and it has 
failed. The intelligent class of the Eng- 
lish public, those who from property and 
from education, and from place in society, 
are entitled to sway the opinion of the le- 
gislature on this, or on any political sub- 
ject, are, I firmly believe, friendly toa 
full discussion of the Catholic claims, and 
with a strong leaning in favour of libera- 
lity and concession, if they can be made 
appear Consistent with public safety. This 
isa tribunal to which an appeal may be 
fairly made, and to which adequate and 
ample satisfaction should be given ;, and 
there is no concession or sacrifice, not in- 
consistent with the essential principles of 
their religion, which the Catholics are not 
bound to make for the purpose. But, Sir, 
beyond this public, and to the dregs of 
the community I fear there are some des- 
perate enough to look: I have heard 
something like a muttered threat of such 
anappeal; but Ido not believe, though 
there is much valour at present on this 
subject, that we need fear a repetition of 
the outrages of St. George’s Fields; I do 
stilgnot fear that our ears will be again assailed 
rej Cy the hell-shout of “ No Popery.” I 
janimtave heard something more than an insi- 


soumpeople are very deeply interested, and 
that their voice is, on this occasion, to be 
particularly attended to. Sir, the doctrine 
ected rather novel in the quarter from which 
it proceeds, nor am 1 disposed to give it 


pn unqualified denial. I should be sorry 

0 contend, that the voice of any portion 

thal our fellow subjects, however humble, 
uld bpiould be disregarded ; if they complain 
h tm! grievances by which they are oppress- 
i, of justice withheld, or of any thing 
@renching upon their freedom or their 
erabi@omforts, they are to be heard with pa- 
ent and with deep attention; and the 

more humble the situation of the com- 
jainants, the more bounden the duty of 

he representative to listen to them; but, 

, youp'a subject like the present, where the 
rial paegslature is called on to withhold the 
tivileges of the constitution from a great 


oportion of the people, upon supposed: 


the t@"Nciples of state government; when 
. and@tims of common right are withheld, in 
tlerence to sacred and mysterious maxims 
Imperial policy ; on such a subject, I 
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say, it is something more than absurdity 
to affect a deference for the shouts of the 
lower orders of the people. Sir, the ap- 
prehension of such an appeal being re- 
sorted to, need not affect our deliberations ; 
those who intimate such an intention 
know full well that, though the threat 
may be endured, the times would not bear 
the execution of it; they know full well 
that, if parliament determines to pursue 
its steady course of calm investigation and 
liberal adjustment, there is no faction in 
the state, which can effectually interpose 
between the sovereign authority of the le- 
gislature and the just demands of the 
people. 

Sir, the conduct of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland has been resorted to, as an ar- 
gument for abandoning the pledge of the 
last session. Sir, I am not the advocate of 
their intemperance ; Iam free to say that 
there have been some proceedings, on the 
partof the public bodies, who affect to act for 
them, altogether unjustifiable. Their at- 
tempts to dictate tothe entire body howthey 
are to act on each particular political occur- 
rence, their presuming to hold an inquisition 
on the conduct of individuals, in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise, and putting 
them under the ban of their displeasure, 
because they vote for their private friends, 
and abide by their plighted engagements; 
all this isa degree of inquisitorial autho- 
rity unexampled and insufferable; and 
this, by persons professing themselves the 
advocates of unbounded freedom and an- 
limited toleration, at the moment when 
they are extending their unparlying ty- 
ranny into the domestic arrangements of 
every Catholic family in the country. 
Sir, I am equally disgusted with the tone 
of unqualified demand, and haughty re- 
jection of all condition or accommodation 
so confidently announced by them; nor 
can I palliate the intemperance of many 
of their public speeches, nor the exagger- 
ation and violence of some of their printed 
publications. To this tone I never wish 
to see the legislature yield; but, as this 
indecent clamour is not to compel them 
to yield what is unreasonable, I trust it 
will not influence them to withhold what 
is just. 

Sir, it appears to me most unfair to visit 
on the Roman Catholics, the opinions and 
the conduct of such public assemblies as 
profess to act for them; if they labour 
under a real and a continuing grievance, 
and one which justifies, on their part, a 
continued claim, they must act through 
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the medium of popular assemblies, and 
must, of course be exposed to all the in- 
conveniencies which attend discussion in 
such assemblies. In all such places, we 
know that unbounded applause attends 
the man, who occupies the extreme posi- 
tions of opinion, and that the extravagance 
of his expression of such opinion will not 
be calculated to diminish it. That there 
may be many individuals, anxious to pro- 
mote their own consequence, at the ex- 
pence of tie party, whose interests they 
profess to advocate, is an evil inseparable 
from such a state of things ; and, amongst 
those who sincerely wish to promote 
the interests of the cause, much may fairly 
be attributed to the heat, naturally gene- 
rated by long continued opposition ; much 
to the effects of disappointed hope ; much 
to the resentment, excited and justified by 
insolent and virulent opposition. But, 
Sir, I should unworthily shrink from my 
duty, if I were not to avow my opinion, 
that the unfortunate state of the public 
mind in Ireland is, above all things, im- 
putable to the conduct of the government. 
Without recurring, unnecessarily, to sub- 
jects which have been already discussed 
in this House, I may be allowed to say 
that the rash interference with the right 
of petitioning, has given deep .and just 
offence to the entire Catholic body. They 
have been compelled to rally round their 
constitutional privileges, and make com- 
mon cause; those excesses, which, two 
years since, would have been eagerly re- 
pressed by the Catholics themselves, might 
now, I fear, be regarded with some degree 
of favourable allowance on their part. 

Sir, I must say that the country has not 
been fairly dealt with on this subject. It 
is the bounden duty of the government to 
make up their mind, and to act a consis- 
tent part. If this measure is utterly inad- 
tissible, expectation should be put down 
by the certainty of rejection; resentment 
should be allayed by the clear exposition 
of the necessity which bars; the fever of 
the public mind should be subdued, and 
all the means of conciliation, consistent 
with such a system, should be resorted to. 
If, on the other hand, this claim may and 
ought to be acted on, it should be frankly 
received and honestly forwarded; ever 
facility for its accomplishment should be 
afforded, by tempering and directing the 
proceedings of those who seek it; by 
suggesting the conditions and terms on 
which it should be granted; and by ar- 
ranging the details, as well as by planning 
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the outlines, of such asystem. But hoy 
can any honest mind be reconciled to thy 
ambiguity, in which the cabinet has co, 
cealed itself from public view, on thiy 
great national question,—or with why 
justice can they complain of the madney, 
which grows out of this fever of their ow 
creating. This is not one of those que 
tions which may be left to time ay 
chance; the exclusion of these million, 
from the rights of citizenship, is either 
flagrant injustice, or its necessity spring 
out of the sacred fountains of the constity 
tion. This is no subject of compromig, 
Either the claim is forbidden, by som 
imperious principle too sacred to be tam 
pered with, or it is enjoined by a lawd 
reason and justice, which it is oppression 
to resist. In ordinary cases it sounh 
well to say that a question is left to th 
unbiassed sense of parliament and people; 
but, that a measure of vital importance, 
and which has been again and again dis 
cussed by all his Majesty’s minister, 
should be left to work its'own course and 
suffered to drift along the tide of parli 
mentary or popular opinion, seems dill. 
cult to understand,—that government 
should be mere spectators of such a pro 
cess is novel; but, when it is known that 
they all have considered it deeply, and 
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compromise of principle for power, to 
reconcile the feelings of the intelligent 
public, or to uphold a rational confidence 
in the honesty or seriousness of the go- 
yernment. Sir, the consequences of such 
conduct are disastrous, not merely in the 
tumult and discord which, in this parti- 
cular instance, they are calculated to ex- 
cite, but in their effect upon the character 
of the government -and the times. Sir, I 
repeat it, the Irish Catholics have not been 
fairly: dealt with; the government has 
not, in any instance, come into amicable 
contact with them; it has not consulted, 
nor soothed, nor directed them ; it has ad- 
dressed them only in the stern voice of 
the law, in state prosecution, and it is most 
unjust to charge against them the anger, 
which has been kindled by such treat- 
ment: but, Sir, I ask what have the Ca- 
tholics done? Look to their actions for the 
last century, and do not judge them by a 
few intemperate expressions or absurd 
publications,—these are not the views of 
slatesmen,—you are considering the po- 
licy of centuries, and the fate of a people, 
and will you condescend to argue, on such 
asubject, the merits of a pamphlet, or to 
scan the indiscretions of an angry speaker 
ata public meeting? Of this 1 am sure 
that, if the violence, with which the de- 
mand has been urged, by some of its ad- 
vocates, is to create a prejudice against it, 
the virulence, with which it has been re- 
jected, by some of its opponents, ought 
tobe allowed to have some operation in 
its favour; perhaps under these opposite 
impulses of passion, a chance may be af- 
forded of reason having fair play ; and a 
hearing may be procured for the merits of 
the case. This too should not be lost 
tight of, that the Catholics are seeking 
their rights; that they are opposed by an 
adverse government, many of whom de- 
thre that no concession, on their part, 
could be effectual, but that their doom is 
iterminable exclusion. May I ask, whe- 
ther it is fair to require, or reasonable to 
expect, that the Catholics should, under 
such circumstances, exercise a fastidious 
tlicacy, in the selection of their friends ; 


fad say to those, who profess themselves 
Mier advocates, “ We refuse your aid, 


Your language is not sufficiently mea- 
tured; you urge our demands in too warm 


"xd too unqualified atone, and. we prefer 


the chances, which may arise, from throw- 


"Ss -ourselves-on the mercy of our ene- 
pam Wies }?? 


Sir, I will not affect to disguise the fact, 
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that there are persons in Ireland, who look 
to revolution and separation. “I certainly 
do not mean to say, nor do I believe, that 
those, whose warmth of expression has 
been so much, and so justly complained 
of, are, in the most remote degree, liabie 
to the suspicion of being joined with such 
a party. The Separatists are, in my judg- 
ment, neither numerous, nor, in them- 
selves, formidable; and, of this I am 
sure, that they tremble at the prospect of 
the adjustment of the Catholic claims, as 
a measure deadly to their views. Is ita 
wise policy, is it a course which any go- 
vernment can justify to the country, to 
recruit for these public enemies, by en- 
deavouring to embody the legitimate 
claims of the Catholics with their wild and 
pernicious projects? Is it not madness to 
oppose the same blind and indiscriminate 
resistance to the honest objects of the 
great untainted landed and commercial 
interests of the Catholic people, and to af- 
fect to confound them, in a common cause, 
with those miserable enemies of public 
freedom and safety? Sir, if I am asked 
what course, in my opinion, should be 
pursued, in this momentous business, I can- 
not answer without doubt and distrust in 
my own judgment, where I may differ 
from many whose opinion I highly re- 
spect; but it is fair to say that the opi- 
nion, which I have always entertained, 
and always expressed, publicly and pri- 
vately, on this subject, is, that this mea- 
sure cannot be finally and satisfactorily 
adjusted, unless some arrangement shall 
be made, with respect to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, and some security afforded 
to the state, against foreign interference. 
On the best consideration I have been 
able to give the subject, and on the fullest 
communication I have been enabled to 
obtain on it, I am satisfied that such secu- 
rity may be afforded, without interfering, 
in any degree, with the essentials of their 
religion; and, if so, the mere circum- 
stance of its being required, is a sufficient 
reason for conceding it. This is not a 
struggle for the triumph of one party of 
the state over another; itis a great na- 
tional sacrifice of mutual prejudices, for 
the common good; and any opportunity 
of gratifying the Protestant mind should 
be eagerly seized by the Catholic, even if 
the condition required were uncalled for 
by any real or well founded apprehen- 
sion; but I must go a step further, and 
avow, that the state has, in my opinion, 
a right to require some fair security 
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the medium of popular assemblies, and 
must, of course be exposed to all the in- 
conveniencies which attend discussion in 
such assemblies. In all such places, we 
know that unbounded applause attends 
the man, who occupies the extreme posi- 
tions of opinion, and that the extravagance 
of his expression of such opinion will not 
be calculated to diminish it. That there 
may be many individuals, anxious to pro- 
mote their own consequence, at the ex- 
pence of the party, whose interests they 
profess to advocate, is an evil inseparable 
from such a state of things ; and, amongst 
those who sincerely wish to promote 
the interests of the cause, much may fairly 
be attributed to the heat, naturally gene- 
rated by long continued opposition ; much 
to the effects of disappointed hope ; much 
to the resentment, excited and justified by 
insolent and virulent opposition. But, 
Sir, I should unworthily shrink from my 
duty, if I were not to avow my opinion, 
that the unfortunate state of the public 
mind in Ireland is, above all things, im- 
putable to the conduct of the government. 
Without recurring, unnecessarily, to sub- 
jects which have been already discussed 
in this House, I may be allowed to say 
that the rash interference with the right 
of petitioning, has given deep and just 
offence to the entire Catholic body. They 
have been compelled to rally round their 
constitutional privileges, and make com- 
mon cause; those excesses, which, two 
years since, would have been eagerly re- 
pressed by the Catholics themselves, might 
now, I fear, be regarded with some degree 
of favourable allowance on their part. 

Sir, I must say that the country has not 
been fairly dealt with on this subject. It 
is the bounden duty of the government to 
make up their mind, and to act a consis- 
tent part. If this measure is utterly inad- 
tmissible, expectation should be put down 
by the certainty of rejection; resentment 
should be allayed by the clear exposition 
of the necessity which bars; the fever of 
the public mind should be subdued, and 
all the means of conciliation, consistent 
with such a system, should be resorted to. 
If, on the other hand, this claim may and 
ought to be acted on, it should be frankly 
received and honestly forwarded; ever 
facility for its accomplishment should be 
afforded, by tempering and directing the 
proceedings of those who seek it; by 
suggesting the conditions and terms on 
which it should be granted; and by ar- 
ranging the details, as well as by planning 
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the outlines, of such asystem. But hop 
can any honest mind be reconciled to th 
ambiguity, in which the cabinet has cop 
cealed itself from public view, on thi 
great national question,—or with why 
Justice can they complain of the madney, 
which grows out of this fever of their ow 
creating. This is not one of those ques 
tions which may be left to time an 
chance; the exclusion of these millions 
from the rights of citizenship, is either, 
flagrant injustice, or its necessity springs 
out of the sacred fountains of the constity 
tion. This is no subject of compromis, 
Either the claim is forbidden, by som 
imperious principle too sacred to be tam 
pered with, or it is enjoined by a lawof 
reason and justice, which it is oppression 
to resist. In ordinary cases it sounds 
well to say that a question is left to the 
unbiassed sense of parliament and people; 
but, that a measure of vital importance, 
and which has been again and again dis. 
cussed by all his Majesty’s ministers, 
should be left to work its‘own course and 
suffered to drift along the tide of parlia 
mentary or popular opinion, seems difli. 
cult to undersiand,—that government 
should be mere spectators of such a pro- 
cess is novel; but, when it is known that 
they all have considered it deeply, and 
formed their opinions decidedly in direct 
opposition to each other, that, after this, 
they should consult in the same cabinet, 
and sit on the same bench, professing a 
decided opinion in point of theory, anda 
strict neutrality in point of practice; 
that, on this most angry of all questions, 
they should suffer the population of the 
country to be committed in mutual hosti- 
lity, and convulsed with mutual rancour, 
aggravated by the uncertainty of the event, 
producing, on the one side, all the fury of 
disappointed hope, on the other side ma- 
lignity and hatred, from the apprehension 
that the measure may be carried, and in 
solence from’every circumstance, pub- 
lic. or private, which tends to disappomt 
or to postpone it; one-half of the 
King’s ministers encouraging them 
to seek, without enabling them to ob- 
tain,—the other half subdivided ; some 
holding out an ambiguous hope, others 
announcing a never ending despair. 

ask, is this a state in which the govert 
ment of the country has a right to leave 
it? Some master piece of imperial policy 
must be unfolded, some deep and sacred 
principle of empire, something far re 
moved from the suspicion of unworthy 
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compromise of principle for power, to 
reconcile the feelings of the intelligent 
ublic, or to uphold a rational confidence 
in the honesty or seriousness of the go- 
yernment. Sir, the consequences of such 
conduct are disastrous, not merely in the 
tumult and discord which, in this parti- 
cular instance, they are calculated to ex- 
cite, but in their effect upon the character 
of the government -and the times. Sir, I 
repeat it, the Irish Catholics have not been 
fairly dealt with; the government has 
not, in any instance, come into amicable 
contact with them; it has not consulted, 
nor soothed, nor directed them ; it has ad- 
dressed them only in the stern voice of 
the law, in state prosecution, and it is most 
unjust to charge against them the anger, 
which has been kindled by such treat- 
ment: but, Sir, I ask what have the Ca- 
tholics done? Look to their actions for the 
last century, and do not judge them by a 
few intemperate expressions or absurd 
publications, —these are not the views of 
statesmen,—you are considering the po- 
licy of centuries, and the fate of a people, 
and will you condescend to argue, on such 
a subject, the merits of a pamphlet, or to 
scan the indiscretions of an angry speaker 
ata public meeting? Of this I am sure 
that, if the violence, with which the de- 
mand has been urged, by some of its ad- 
vocates, is to create a prejudice against it, 
the virulence, with which it has been re- 
jected, by some of its opponents, ought 
to be allowed to have some operation in 
its favour; perhaps under these opposite 
impulses of passion, a chance may be af- 
forded of reason having fair play ; and a 
hearing may be procured for the merits of 
the case. This too should not be lost 
sight of, that the Catholics are seeking 
their rights; that they are opposed by an 
adverse government, many of whom de- 
clare that no concession, on their part, 
could be effectual, but that their doom is 
interminable exclusion. May I ask, whe- 
ther it is fair to require, or reasonable to 
expect, that the Catholics should, under 
such circumstances, exercise a fastidious 
delicacy, in the selection of their friends ; 
and say to those, who profess themselves 
their advocates, « We refuse your aid, 
your language is not sufficiently mea- 
sured ; you urge our demands in too warm 
and too unqualified a:tone, and. we prefer 
the chances, which may arise, from throw- 
ing-ourselves-on the mercy of our ene- 
Mies ?”? 

Sir, [ will not affect to disguise the fact, 
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that there are persons in Ireland, who look 
to revolution and separation. “I certainly 
do not mean to say, nor do I believe, that 
those, whose warmth of expression has 
been so much, and so justly complained 
of, are, in the most remote degree, liabie 
to the suspicion of being joined with such 
a party. The Separatists are, in my judg- 
ment, neither numerous, nor, in them- 
selves, formidable; and, of this I am 
sure, that they tremble at the prospect of 
the adjustment of the Catholic claims, as 
a measure deadly to their views. Is ita 
wise policy, is it a course which any go- 
vernment can justify to the country, to 
recruit for these public enemies, by en- 
deavouring to embody the legitimate 
claims of the Catholics with their wild and 
pernicious projects? Is it not madness to 
oppose the same blind and indiscriminate 
resistance to the honest objects of the 
great untainted landed and commercial 
interests of the Catholic people, and to af- 
fect to confound them, in a common cause, 
with those miserable enemies of public 
freedom and safety? Sir, if I am asked 
what course, in my opinion, should be 
pursued, in this momentous business, I can- 
not answer without doubt and distrust in 
my own judgment, where I may differ 
from many whose opinion I highly re- 
spect; but it is fair to say that the opi- 
nion, which I have always entertained, 
and always expressed, publicly and pri- 
vately, on this subject, is, that this mea- 
sure cannot be finally and satisfactorily 
adjusted, unless some arrangement shall 
be made, with respect to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, and some security afforded 
to the state, against foreign interference. 
On the best consideration I have been 
able to give the subject, and on the fullest 
communication I have been enabled to 
obtain on it, I am satisfied that such secu- 
rity may be afforded, without interfering, 
in any degree, with the essentials of their 
religion; and, if so, the mere circum- 
stance of its being required, is a sufficient 
reason for conceding it. This is not a 
struggle for the triumph of one party of 
the state over another; it is a great na- 
tional sacrifice of mutual prejudices, for 
the common good; and any opportunity 
of gratifying the Protestant mind should 
be eagerly seized by the Catholic, even if 
the condition required were uncalled for 
by any real or well founded apprehen- 
sion; but I must go a step further, and 
avow, that the state has, in my opinion, 
a right to require some fair security 
(3G) 
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against foreign influence in its domestic 
concerns. What this security may be, 
provided it shall be effectual, ought, as I 
conceive, to be left to the option of the 
Catholic body. Tam little solicitous about 
the form, so that the substance is attained. 
As a Veto has been objected to, let it not 
be required; but let the security be af- 
forded, either by domestic nomination of 
the clergy, or in any shape or form, which 
shall exclude the practical effect of fo- 
reign interference. Let them be liberally 
provided for by the state, let them be na- 
tives of the country and educated in the 
country, and let the full and plenary exer- 
cise of spiritual authority by the Pope, 
which forms an essential part of their re- 
ligious discipline, remain in all its force ; 
leave to their choice the mode of recon- 
ciling these principles, and stand not upon 
the manner, if the thing isdone. An hon. 
gentleman asks, will this satisfy the Ca- 
tholics? I will not be so indiscreet as to 
answer for what will satisfy them ; I be- 
lieve it will; but itis enough for me to 
know that this ought to satisfy them; and 
of this we may be convinced, that we do 
not enable them to obtain what they 
ought not, by granting them what they 
ought to have: but what is the use, it is 
asked, of a measure proposed as an instru- 
ment of peace, if it is likely, on the con- 
trary, to produce nothing but dissatisfac- 
tion? 1 answer, first, I believe it will pro- 
duce full satisfaction, if frankly proposed, 
and honestly acted on; but if you doubt 
of this, do not make your proceeding an 
absolute and a final one,—reserve the ope- 
ration of the act, which grants relief, (if 
you think it necessary) until the accom- 
panying measure of security shall be 
ripened, so as to ensure satisfaction in 
their enactment ;—declare your principles 
of security, and your conditions, and let 
the operation of your law, or the efiect of 
your resolution, await the desire of the 
Catholic body, signified, or fairly under- 
stood, with respect to them. Pursue this 
course, put this measure into the hands of 
those, in whom the Catholics can place 
confidence, or give them such a parlia- 
mentary pledge, that they may see that 
the accomplishment of their wishes is de- 
pendant on their own good sense and mo- 
deration; and, I have no doubt, they will 
not be wanting to contribute their part, 
to this great national work of strength 
and union,—in all events you will have 
discharged your duty; you will have 
given satisfaction to the honest, and to the 


Mr. 
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[sar 
reasonable. You will have separated the 
sound from the unsound; and you will 
leave the bigot or the incendiary, stripped 
of all his terrors, by depriving him of ali 
his grievances.—Sir, I have done.—I may 
be in error; but I have not sacrificed to 
interest or to prejudice, and I have spoken 
my sentiments in the sincerity of my 
heart. 


The Right Hon. Charles Yorke : 


Mr. Speaker; I cannot withhold my 
well merited tribute of applause to the 
right hon. member who has just sat down 
on the brilliant display of eloquence he 
has made ;—eloquent, however, as he has 
been, he has failed of convincing me, | 
request the indulgence of the House, while 
I state, as briefly as possible, some of the 
grounds on which I hold a different opi- 
nion, and with which nothing but an ir. 
resistible sense of public duty, could in. 
duce me totrouble them at this time, after 
the repeated discussions the subject has 
already undergone, and the share I my- 
self took of them, on a former occasion, 

It is evident that the right hon. gentle 
man is by no means unaware of the point, 
where the greatest danger lies; when he 
assures us of his own jealousy of the 
power and influence of the papal see and of 
the Romish priesthood ; and I admit, that 
if I could be fairly satisfied on that most 
material point, the peril of foreign interfer- 
ence, I should be inclined to lend myself 


‘to the question, and endeavour, as far % 


practicable, to satisfy the reasonable claims 
of the Roman Catholics. Before 1 go into 
this part of the subject, however, I wish 
to set the right hon. gentleman right in 
one or two points, in which he appears to 
have misunderstood my hon. friend (Mr. 
Bankes). My hon. friend has justified 
his change of opinion (among other very 
weighty and satisfactory reasons), not 0M 
the sentiments expressed by so large @ 
proportion of the British Protestant peo 
ple alone (though this of itself would have 
been a most material circumstance, 0 
curring since the Resolution of the last 
session); but on the great alteration, 
which has taken place, in the sentiments 
of the Protestants of Ireland. This seems 
to me, of itself, sufficient to vindicate the 
change, which has taken place in the 
view of my hon. friend. Neither have 
the Test and Corporation Acts been spoken 
of as the bulwarks of the constitution, ab- 
stractedly considered, but as those of the 
established church, which, however, migh' 
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be considered as in a manner identified 
with it.’ On the main question I agree, 
in several particulars, with the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last. It has never ap- 
peared to me to be a question of tolera- 
tion, in the correct sense of the word ; for 
the Roman Catholics are completely tole- 
rated in the free exercise of their religion ; 
and, could it be shewn, that this toleration 
is really defective in any particular, I, for 
one, am ready toconcur in a proper re- 
medy. Neither is it a question of right; 
for the right is, undoubtedly, in the state, 
to protect itself and its establishments, 
against all those who may be supposed 
hostile to it. Onthe other hand, I will 
readily admit that all these disabling laws 
are only justifiable on the ground of the 
necessity of self defence, on the part of 
the state ; if the necessity no longer exists, 
Jct them be repealed. The true question 
therefore is, are they now necessary for 
the preservation of our Protestant com- 
munity? It will not be denied, that we 
are essentially a Protestant state; and 
that this is a fundamental principle of the 
constitution. The Bill of Rights decides 
this point; and it appears to me, super- 
fluous at least, if not mischievous, to re- 
enact, as the right honourable mover has 
proposed to do, the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement, in the Bill, which he 
intends to bring in, upon this occasion. I, 
for one, am not obliged to the right hon. 
gentleman for offering to declare these, 
our ancient and fundamental laws, in the 
preamble to a modern act of parliament. 
If, then, these are our fundamental laws, 
it seems to be clear and indisputable that 
the onus probandi rests upon those, who 
would propose to us to alter or rescind 
them. We have a right to be satisfied on 
amatter so important. It is enough for 
us to say, here are our laws, and on these 
we rely. We are surrounded by gloomy 
clouds and the thick darkness of the pre- 
sent time ; we are wandering in the most 
dreadful obscurity, both moral and poli- 
tical, in which the world was ever in- 
volved; we cannot see our way; we 
must wait for the dawn; our only hope 
of safety consists in clinging to our vene- 
rable, and long-tried institutions. 

I for one, Mr. Speaker, must declare, 
that, after the most attentive (and I hope 
Unprejudiced) consideration of this sub- 
ject for several years, I am not satisfied 
that this fundamental alteration in our 
Constitution, in church and state, can be 
falely attempted at the present moment. 

i 
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It is obvious, that, if these restraining or 
disabling statutes are altered -or laid aside, 
with regard to the Roman Catholics, the 
same must be done for Protestant dis- 
senters of all descriptions, by inevitable 
consequence; and it will be for the House 
to consider, whether they are prepared to 
repeal, at once, the Test and Corporation 
Acts. Iam not, however, one of those 
who think that these restraining statutes 
may not ever be laid aside ; \it is sufficient 
for me to express my opinion that they 
ought not to be laid aside now. Circum- 
stances may arise hereafter, which may 
render such a measure expedient and de- 
sirable; circumstances, similar to those, 
which have occurred heretofore; I mean 
in 1790 and 1791. At that period, which 
was about the time of my first entering 
this House, I felt the strongest desire to 
see such a measure carried through, with 
reference, as well to Ireland, as to Great 
Britain; and I have ever since been 
amazed at the failure of so salutary an 
arrangement. I have ever since been 
unable to account for the reason, why so 
favourable an opportunity was omitted, as 
then presented itself, when the Braschi 
Pope (Pius 6,) was seated in the Papal 
chair, whose attachment to the British na- 
tion was well known; and whose territo- 
ries, about the time when some of these 
plans were in contemplation, (1793-94) 
were actually protected by a British fleet, 
as his person was, by a regiment of Bri- 
tish dragoons. It is inconceivable why 
something effectual was not then accom- 
plished; but it would appear as if the go- 
vernment of that day, had ‘ reckoned 
without their host;” that is, had neg- 
lected to secure the co-operation of the 
Pope; without whose assistance, I am 
afraid, that nothing final or satisfactory 
to the Roman Catholics, can ever be 
brought about. I think some such ar- 
rangement might have been made, at the 
period to which I allude; I will not even 
despair of similar favourable circum- 
stances recurring again. Suppose that, 
in the midst of the extraordinary and 
varying events to which we have been 
witnesses ; suppose that, among the tens 
of thousands of victims who perished in 
the bloody field of Borodino, or in that 
dreadful retreat from Moscow, amidst the 
horrid severities of a Russian winter, it 
had pleased Providence to put an end to 
the career of our mortal and inveterate 
enemy, the most execrable tyrant that 
ever afflicted the human race, is it too 
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‘much to imagine, that the lapse of a few 
months, perhaps, might have placed this 
country, and all Europe, in a situation, 
so different from that in which it has been 
so long involved, as to justify sanguine 
expectations of the recurrence of such 
favourable circumstances: be that as it 
may, however, I have great doubts whe- 
ther this plan can ever succeed without 
the concurrence of the Pope himself, in 
some shape or other; and, as it is evident 
that there is no probability whatever of 
obtaining it, at the present moment, I 
can see no good, but on the contrary, 
much evil, likely to arise from going into 
a general committee on the Roman Ca- 
thulic claims, such as is now proposed. 

This is a question wholly of political 
expediency ;-in other words, on which 
side lies the greater difficulty and danger ? 
First, what is the danger to be apprehend- 
ed from conceding to the Roman Catholics 
at thistime? Secondly, what is the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from not conceding 
to them, at the present time? Under these 
two considerations, all the main arguments, 
relied on by the supporters of these inno- 
vations, appear to be reducible ; as they 
consist; First, in depreciating and ridi- 
culing the supposed power, influence, and 
dangerous tenets of the Papal See, and 
of the Romish priesthood ; and, secondly 
—in exaggerating and magnifying the 
perils to be expected from the discontents 
and dissatisfaction of the Papists in this 
realm, if their demands are not complied 
with. 

As to the first point, it must depend on 
a consideration of the Popish tenets of this 
day ; and of the conduct of that church, 
with reference to the actual state of affairs 
in Europe, at this alarming conjuncture. 

I must here observe, that these Roman 
Catholic pretensions approach us under a 
double aspect; as it were, under a mask 
with two faces, There is the Religio Laici, 
and there is the Religio Clert, When it is 
objected that the opinions and tenets of 
the Romish church are irreconcilable 
with, and hostile to, our Protestant estab- 
lishment, we are told that the higher ranks 
of the Romish communion, in the united 
kingdom, the nobility and gentry, who 
claim a participation in our privileges, 
care very little about these dogmas and 
doctrines, or about the Pope’s supremacy. 
They are of the old religion; and adhere 
to it, forsooth, more on the footing of a 
point of honour, and as a mark of ancient 
fatnily and clansbip, than on account of 
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religious faith or moral conviction. . ‘Ani 
indeed, there can be little doubt that fre, 
thinking and infidelity have made: a py, 
gress among RomanCatholics of the abon 
description, as they have done a 
Protestants of a similar class. But theR 
ligto Clert, is still a different thing, an 
the clergy, and many, undoubtedly, if 
the laity too, are really good and sip. 
cere Catholics, and conscientiously a. 
here to the tenets and principles of the 
Church of Rome, as being applicable 
all times and seasons, and in their nature 
unchangeable, and indestructible; and, 
with this argument we are met, when 
we ask why do the Roman Catholig 
of this day adhere so pertinaciously tothe 
supreme spiritual authority of the Pope? 
I must therefore protest against being 
bound to consider and decide a question, of 
such immense importance, on such loote 
and uncertain grounds; and must insiston 
having a right to treat the Reman Catho- 
lics on this occasion, as sincerely attached 
to their faith, and to the peculiar doctrines 
of their church. 

I have aright, then, to enquire, first, ls 
the Church of Rome, in its doctrines and 
discipline, materially changed from what 
it was heretofore ?—and, secondly, Do its, 
professors and ministers, the Romish 
clergy, continue to hold the same, or neat 
ly the same, influence and authority over 
the minds and consciences of their flocks 
(in this realm) as they did in former 
times ? 

In order to prove that the Popish tenels 
are not materially altered, I do not think 
it necessary to resort to ancient authon- 
ties, nor shall I troble the House with a re 
ference to decrees and councils, which are 
said, or supposed, to be antiquated. I wish 
only to refer them to the very modern de 
crees and ordinances of the present Pope, 
on the occasion of his being deprived of 
his dominions, and removed from Rome to 
Savona, in the years 1808, and 1809; and 
to what has, very recently, happened in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in relation to 
the episcopal and spiritual jurisdiction, %& 
well as to the rulés and doctrines promul+ 
gated by authority of the college of May- 
nooth. 

I will now read some extracts froma 
book lately published by Brown and Keat- 
ing (and which ‘has every appearance 
being authentic), intituled, “ Relation de 
ce qui se passa d Rome, @ l’ Envahissement 0 
Pius VII.” to prove, 1°. that the gene 
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the same as heretofore ;* 2°. that the Ca- 
tholic religion cannot, in its nature, tolerate 
any other forms of worship ;+ 3°.. that 
ll Bishops must be dependent on the Pa- 
pal See; ¢ 4°, that oaths of fidelity cannot 





* « His Holiness, in quality of the chief 
ofreligion, is to be considered as holding 
the place of the God of Peace.’’—Relation, 
&e. vol. 1, p. 149. 

«The Pope is chief master and com- 
mon father of all the faithful, to.whom 
God himself has given the spiritual power 
over the whole world.’”’—Ibid. p. 189. 

« {ntelligant illi (Reges sc.) aliquando, 
imperio ipsos nustro ac throno Lege 
Christi subjici; imperium enim nos quo- 

ve gerimus, addimus etiam preestantius.” 
=Ibid. vol. 3, p. 76. 

+ «The new French code declares that 
all forms of worship shall be free and 
publicly exercised. But we have re- 
jected this article as contrary to the ca- 
Hons, to the councils, to the Catholic reli- 
gion, to the tranquillity of lite, and to the 
welfare of the state, on account of the 
fatal consequences which must result from 
it,” 

{ “It is desired that the bishopricks 
may be reformed, and the bishops made 
independent of us. But this being con- 
trary to the intention of our lawgiver and 
lord Jesus Christ, who has ordained that 
there should exist, between St. Peter and 
his Apostle, an union, represented, at this 
tay, by that which exists between the bi- 
thops and ourselves, &c. &c. accordingly, 
We protest that we are determined to pre- 
verve, for ourselves, the plenitude of our 
ptimacy, and the dependence of all-bi- 
shops upon our see, as it is ordained by 
the pontifical bulls, the sacred canons, 
and the councils.”’—Relation, &c. vol. 1, 
p. 40, 

“His Holiness orders it to be stated 
that the original duty of subjection and 
illegiance (2. e. tothe natural sovereign) 
Cainot prevail against the sacred engage- 
ments, which the cardinals (and bishops) 
contract towards the church of God, by 
en oaths of consecration.” Ibid. vol. 1, 
p 124, 

“The Pope is not simply bishop of 
Rome, but pastor of the universal church, 
M virtue of which he has the right of 
thoosing his own ministers and co-opera- 
lots in the apostolate, from among all the 
mations of the earth. And the clergy of 
Rome has always, from the earliest times, 
been Composed, not of Romans alone, ‘but 
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be taken to an intrusive or heretical govern- 
ment; || 5°. that the modern morality of 





of individuals of every nation,’’*—Relation, 
&e. vol. 1, p. 169. 

|| «* This is not only the government of 
a stranger, but a government, notoriously 
interfering with the spiritual power, in 
every place towhich it extends, and apro- 
tector.of all sects, and all forms of worship. 
This system of indifferentism, which sup- 
poses no religion to be true, is that 
which is the most injurious and the most 
opposite to the Catholic Apostolic Roman 
religion, which, because it is divine, is 
necessarily the only one; and cannot form 
any alliance with any other ; any more than 
Christ with Belial, the light with dark- 
ness, truth with error, or true piety with 
impiety. 

«That man can neither know, nor love 
that most holy religion, out of the pale of 
which there is no hope of saloution, who does 
not tremble, with horror, at the situation 
in which he will be placed, under the new 
government ; who does not perceive, of 
himself, that he cannot, without a mani- 
fest injustice, indeed without enormous sa- 
crilege, afford any sort of adherence, fa- 
vour, approbation, or co-operation with 
such a government. 

«Tt follows hence, Ist, That it can never 
be allowed to take an unlimited oath of fide- 
lity to such a government. 2dly, That it 
is unlawful to accept and hold any offices 
under it, tending to its support and main- 
tenance ; because it is a general principle, 
that no one is permitted to enter or per- 
severe in a state (dans un état) however 
necessary for his subsistence, if it is in» 
compatible with his conscience, and with 
the interests of his eternal salvation. 

« But with a view to the public trans 
quillity, the Pope allows an ‘oath ef pas- 
sive allegiance tobe taken, according toa 
formula.‘ 1 promise and swear to take 
no part in any conspiracy, plot or sedition 
against the existing government, and like- 
wise to be submissive and obedient to it, 
in every thing which may not be contrary 
to the lawsof God and of the holy church.” 
— Relation, &c. vol. 1, p. 193. 

« Can we possibly dispense ecclesiastics 
from the pontifical law of the sacred ca- 
nons, which prohibits them from taking 
any oath of fidelity tothe lay (or se- 
cular power) from whom they do not re- 
ceive any Temporality?”’ Cons. de ‘Lateran 
IV. des Sermens.—Relation, &c. vol. 2, p. 
29. 
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the Papal see is nearly the same as here- 
tofore;§ and 6°. that the Papal power of 





§ « Bull of Indulgences to the Cardi- 
nals, archbishops, bishops, and vicars ca- 
pitular of France and Italy. Feb. 1809. 
Vol. 2, p. 109. 


“Indulgences concerning Marriage. 


«Some of you have requested the fa- 
culty of dispensing, or giving permission 
for marriages to be contracted between 
parties, one of whom professes the Catho- 
' dic faith, and the other heresy. But you 
know perfectly well that the true Catholic 
Church has ever strongly reprobated mar- 
riages with heretics; the Church has them 
in horror, as has been said by Clement 11, 
our. predecessor, of happy memory ; ‘ on 
account of the multiplied spiritual dangers 
which they produce.’—The same laws, 
which induced him to forbid Christians to 
intermarry with the Infidels, also deter- 
mined him to prohibit the sacrilegious 
nuptials of Catholics with Heretics. On 
this principle, notwithstanding the most 
pressing instances on the part of the 
bishops, the holy see has never consented 
to grant this faculty, especially in Europe ; 
and, notwithstanding the special reasons 
urged by several of you, arising from the 
actual situation of France, the utmost 
which can be done is, for the Pope to 
take the matter into his most serious con- 
sideration.”’—Vol. 2, p. 109. 

«« 6. Indulgence to dispense, in the case 
of marriage, with the impediment result- 
ing from the crime of adultery between 
the parties, with a promise of future mar- 
riage, provided nevertheless that neither 
of the parties had efficaciously contri- 
buted to the death of the deceased hus- 
band. 

“13 and 14. Indulgences to dispense 
the incestuous parties, in cases, where the 
right to demand the conjugal duty has 
been Jost by occult and carnal commerce 
with « near relative, either in the first or 
second degree, on condition of penance, 
&c. _ Eleignement d’ occasion, &c. 

«« To dispense, where marriage has been 
contracted, with the occult intpediment of 
the first and second degree. of affinity, 
proceeding from carnal and criminal 
union, provided that the crime has not 
been committed with the mother of the wife, 
before the birth of the latter, and not 
otherwise ; on conditions similar to the 
preceding. 15. To dispense, in a similar 
case, where the marriage has not been yet 


[33 
excommunicating offending princes ay 
their subjects, under the decrees of th 
Council of Trent, is now exercised a5) 
former times.§§ 

Mr. Yorke also, among other p 
quoted the following words, from the My 
nual of Doctrine and Discipline, now used 
by the college of Maynooth (Tractat, & 
Ecclesia): “ Itaque maximo in pretis 
illud Concilium (Tridentinum scilicet) by 
bere debent omnes Clerici, cum ration 
dogmatum, sit veluti omnium precede. 
tium synodorum compendium ; et ration 
discipline, dici merito possit manual, 
sacerdotum, vel omnium qui sacerdotig 
sunt initiandi.” : 

[After reasoning upon these documents, 
and shewing how completely they proved 
the position that the court of Rome was 
not materially changed in doctrine and 
discipline, from what it was heretofore, be 
continued. } 

I shall now proceed to substantiate the 
fact, that the Romish clergy continue 
possess and to practise a very powerful 
and mischievous influence over the laity 
of that persuasion, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland. For this purpose, I refer to 
what passed in England in 1789-90, on 
the occasion of the famous controversy 
between the Catholic Committee, to whom 
the conduct of the Bill (usually. called 
Mr. Mitford’s Act) was committed, in its 
passage through parliament, and the three 
apostolic vicars, upon the subject of the 








concluded, but is ready to take place, and 
cannot be delayed for the special dispen 
sation of the holy see without great scal- 
dal.’’— Relation, &c. vol. 2, p. 149. 

§§ Bull of Excommunication against 
Buonaparté and his adherents, 1809. — 

« Hine autoritate omnipotentis Dei ¢ 
S. Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Paul 
ac Nostra ; 

* Declaramus eos omnes, &c. excoll 
municationem majorem aliasque censufas 
ac peenas ecclesiasticas a sacris canonibus 
et apostolicis constitutionibus et gener 
lium conciliorum, Tridentini presertim 
(Sess, 22. cap. de Reform.) decretis i 
flictas, incurrisse ; et eos excommunich 
muset anathematizamus de novo. Nor 
stantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibis 
apostelicis, necnon quibusvis, etiam jure: 
mento, confirmatione apostolica, vel quavis 
alia firmitate, roboratis statutis, et consde 
tudinibus ac usibus, ac stylis etiam imme 
morabilibus,”’ etc. etc.—Relation, &¢- vol. 
3, p. 76. 
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oath, proposed by the former, and insist- 
ed upon, as strictly conformable to the 
original declaration and _protestation, 
which had been subscribed by a very 
great number both of the clergy and laity 
of that day, and by the said three vicars 
apostolic themselves; though they after- 
wards renounced their signatures, and dis- 
claimed and reprobated the instrument 
itself, as well as the very able and con- 
yincing arguments in support of it, ad- 
duced by the Catholic committee, by an 
Encyclical letter, by which they required 
absolute submission to their decrees ex 
Cathedré, and to which, in spite of rea- 
yon, justice, and sound doctrine, which 
were all on the side ef the committee, it 
was ultimately obliged to submit. 

I also refer to what passed in Ireland 
afew years ago on the subject of the 
Veto, or approbation of the crown, pro- 
posed to be exercised by it upon the no- 
mination and selection of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops of that part of the empire ; 
on which occasion, after much disgraceful 
shifting and tergiversation, on the part of 
the Roman Catholic bishops, the laity, at 
last, implicitly submitted to the fiat of 
their clergy ; when reason, justice, policy, 
ad the constant undisputed practice, in 
all the other countries of Europe, Catholic 
ot non-Catholic, were unequivocally on 
their side. 

Hence it may fairly be concluded, that 
the tenets of the Romish church generally, 
the submission of its clergy to the papal 
i. a foreign) jurisdiction, and of its 
hity to this so influenced clergy, remain 
tearly as they were heretofore. It fol- 
hws then that we ought to enquire in 
what state this foreign supreme jurisdic- 
tion now is, with reference to the state of 
fairs in Europe at this most alarming 
trisis. [Mr. Yorke then referred to vari- 
wus transactions, which have lately passed 
letween Buonaparté and the Pope, parti- 
tilarly in relation to the removal of the 
hiter from Rome to Savona, and subse- 
quently to Fontainbleau ; to Buonaparté’s 
pic and solemn declarations that the 

tench empire should submit to no spiri- 


tal nor ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but such 
% should be resident within itself, &c. 
ke, as well as to the new Concordat, very 
tently concluded upon between the 
ope and Buonaparté at Paris; from 
Yhich it clearly appears. that the former 
lw finally submitted to become the sub- 


ject and vassal of the latter. Buona- 
Wite’s great anxiety, on these subjects, 
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was a Clear proof of the real power of the 
Pope, and of the real importance the ruler 
of France attached to his character, al- 
though his slave and prisoner; and the 
pains this eldest son of the Church and 
rightful successor of Charlemagne, had 
recently taken, with regard to the nomi- 
nation of the bishops of France and Italy, 
afforded a lesson which ought not to be 
lost upon us. ] 

Mr. Yorke then proceeded :—I have: 
ever thought that there was less danger to 
be apprehended, to this Protestant com- 
munity, from this foreign ecclesiastical 
influence, while the Pope was resident at 
Rome, and possessed of an open, inde- 
pendent, temporal sovereignty there, than 
as now, when the Pope, powerless and 
degraded as he is described to be (but 
still evidently possessing a most impor- 
tant spiritual influence), is completely in 
the hands of Buonaparté. In the former 
case it was possible that something might 
be accomplished (through negociation), 
for settling this question, between our 
Protestant state and the Roman Catholics 
of the British empire; but in the latter, 
it is apparent that nothing satisfactory can 
be within our reach. 

I must here again declare, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is to this foreign interference and 
jurisdiction, implicitly submitted to by the 
Popish clergy of these realms, that I prin- 
cipally object; I consider the other pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Romish faith, such 
as transubstantiation, worship of saints, 
auricular confession, penance, &c. to be of 
comparatively trifling importance; an 
importance, which attaches to their tenets, 
almost entirely in my opinion, on account 
of the practicability of their becoming 
subservient to the views of a foreign power, 
acting, through the Pope, upon the minds 
and consciences of individuals of this per- 
suasion. But it is said that we have al- 
ready conceded so much, that little or no- 
thing is left to give; and we are con- 
demned for withholding that, which only 
produces irritation. But is it true that the 
Roman Catholics deem that, which they 
now demand, as of little or no importance 
Are seats in this and the other House of Par- 
liament nothing? Is the command of fleets 
and armies, and to partake in the supreme 
administration of justice, of trifling conse- 
quence? For my part, I am of a very dif- 
ferent way of thinking, and cannot con- 
template, without serious apprehensions, 
the growth of a Roman Catholic party, in< 
troduced into parliament, and acting uni- 
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formly together, with one object in view. 
We all know what even a small party is 
capable of effecting in this way.—And is 
it quite improbable that such a party, act- 
ing in concert with Protestant Dissenters, 
and through the medium, for instance, of 
the abolition of tythes, may not be able, 
in process of time, to bring the church 
establishment into danger; and eventu- 
ally shake the very foundations of the 
state? 

On the other hand, what are the dan- 
gers with which we are threatened, should 
we not think fit to concede that, which is 
now so pertinaciously demanded ?— 
Phraseology and circumlocution apart, we 
are fairly told that we must expect insur- 
rection and rebellion, on the part of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, and the eventual 
separation from British connexion, should 
we prove obdurate. I do not believe it. 
That there are agitators in Ireland, I do 
believe, who endeavour to make use of 
this Catholic question to cover their trai- 
torous and malignant designs. But Ido 
believe, that the main body of the Roman 
Catholics, both there and here, are loyal 
men ; .and I am persuaded, that they are 
much too wise and prudent, to be the in- 
stigators and the victims of rebellion and 
civil war; to sacrifice their share of the 
greatest. temporal blessings, of such real 
comfort, opulence, peace, and security, as 
surely were never surpassed by any des- 
cription of men, in any country whatever. 

And all for what? Not for any positive 
grievance or oppression, affecting their pri- 
vate rights, fortunes, liberty, or happi- 
ness; not for the want of liberal and 
effectual toleration of their religion, rightly 
understood ; not for any denial of justice 
between man and man; not on account 
of the absence of any real temporal bless- 
ing ; but for a grievance, if not ideal in 
the abstract, yet amounting to little more 
in the concrete ; for the attaining of cer- 
tain contingent privileges which could, 
by possibility, attach only to the smallest 
assignable number, from among the many 
ten thousands of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation of the empire. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, it requires no 
small share of patience to listen to those, 
who, while they complain of the oppres- 
sive restraints, of the slavery of our Bri- 
tish Protestant institutions, continue pas- 
sively and slavishly to submit their necks 
to the yoke of a foreign spiritual tyranny, 
such as all history has proved it to be. 
To hear them crying out for emancipation, 
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from the bondage, forsooth, of the Bill g¢ 
Rights, and Acts of Settlement, and palier, 
ing with their allegiance to the house ¢ 
Brunswick, while they fall prostrate before 
the decrees of the councils of Lateran and 
Trent, and tremble at the bulls and ra 
scripts of some miserable Italian or French 
Prelate, who is himself the chained and 
pensioned vassal of the most mortal and 
implacable foreign enemy their county 
ever had, of the most detestable and 
execrable tyrant, whom the world eversay, 

Whom have they to blame for this state 
of degradation and inferiority, of which 
they so loudly and pertinaciously com. 
plain? Whom but themselves? Why do 
they nut dare to raise their eyes above 
this night of spiritual darkness and igno. 
rance, in which they voluntarily sufle 
themselves to be involved ? Why do they 
not shake off this scandalous foreign yoke} 
Why, at least, do they not agree among 
themselves (I do not say to abjure the 
peculiar tenets and articles of their faith), 
but to abjure this foreign interference, in 
the appointment of their spiritual pastors, 
whom they might chuse and nominale 
among themselves, by capitular or pro 
vincial election, and who might be insti- 
tuted and consecrated afterwards, by the 
hands of their metropolitans, or eldest 
bishops, in whom, they will not deny, that 
the apostolic succession continues to exis 
For what, if it was not to aid them in 
shaking off the necessity of foreign inter 
ference in these respects, and to enable 
them to exercise the just and enlightened 
discipline of a domestic church, was the 
national college of Maynooth established? 
Why is it now supported by a Protestant 
community at a great expence? 

But it is said that citizens of the samé 
state ought to be entitled to equal priv 
leges. But in what sense can those be 
asserted to be citizens, who professa divided 
allegiance? No man can serve tw 
masters. The Roman Catholics of this day 
consent to pay only a half allegiance, and 
are to be considered only as half subject 
of our lord the King. The Pope hast 
other moiety of their allegiance; 
how can those, who will not agree to! 
citizens, on the footing of their fellowsu 
jects, have a right to expect to enjoy * 
complete and perfect privileges of citizens 


I, for one, am decided, that, until Ire 
ceive just and adequate satisfaction, on thi 
essential point of foreign interference, 
consideration shall induce me to agree ® 
concede the Roman Catholic claims, 
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the extent to which they appear now to 
be carried ; for I am not speaking of mi- 
nor and less important relaxations, which 
may be deemed expedient and proper, to 
et rid of existing anomalies. - But I must 
also mention another point on which I am 
inclined to expect some satisfaction, with 
reference to the present situation of af- 
fairs; I mean some authentic declaration 
of opinion, on the part of the Catholic 
bishops and clergy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as to what they will consider as 
the canonical election of the new Pope, 
the successor, that is to be, of Pius 7. I 
think we have a fair right to complain 
that, during the agitation of this important 
question, the Roman Catholic clergy have 
shewn themselves so little disposed to deal 
candidly and explicitly with us on this 
wubject. Before I agree to go any further, 
Idesire to be distinctly informed whether 
Buonaparté’s nominee is intended to be 
acknowledged as the true canonical Pope? 
Whether he is to be entitled to their spi- 
tual allegiance? Whether he is to be- 
come the keeper of British and Irish Roman 
Catholic consciences? In a recent publi- 
ation, to which I have already adverted,* 
here is the following curious passage : 
“The archbishop’s palace at Paris is re- 
for the Pope; and it is even in- 
to pay him some external honours. 


paring 
iended 
Bat we must not be deceived ; all this is 
uly an infernal policy, and to throw dust 
inthe eyes of Austria, Saxony, Ireland, 


Sicily,and all Catholic nations. The 
mperor seeing the Pope’s health decay 
hily, would be glad for him to end his 
ys in Paris, to the end that the Anti- 
pope, whom he certainly will endeavour to 
make, may appear with the better grace 
b succeed the immortal Pius 7. But it 
ivery clear the Pope named by Buona- 
pre will not be the real one, and those 
yions must be truly blind who allow 
lltmselves to be deceived.” Very well; 
sis the opinion of the compilert of this 
mk, who, no doubt, is a good Catholic. 
ity then do the Roman Catholics of 
meat Britain and Ireland hesitate about 
img us some satisfaction beforehand, 
Mn a point, which must be admitted to 
of considerable importance, and upon 
Mich hitherto, as far as I know, they have 
#0 as silent and secret as the grave. 
Upon the whole matter it appears to me 





* Relation de ce qui se passa a Rome, 
t. (Vide Appendix ). 

tThe Abbé de la Trappe. 
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that the evident impracticability of coming 
to any satisfactory conclusion at present, 
and the various new circumstances which 
have arisen, since the Resolution of last 
session was adopted, are conclusive rea- 
sons against going into this committee. 
No gentleman ought to be considered as 
pledged in any manner, as to the vote, 
which he isto give, on the present occa- 
sion. Since the dissolution of the last 
parliament, the situation of affairs has 
been materially changed, with regard to 
the condition of the Pope ; with regard to 
the sentiments of the Roman Catholic 
body; and above all, with regard to the 
opinions both of the British and Irish 
Protestants. Under these circumstances, 
I cannot agree that it is possible to fulfil 
the words of the Resolution, to reconcile 
all parties, and to produce the general sa- 
tisfaction and concord of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects. On the contrary, it 
seems to me, that, by acceding to the mo- 
tion, we shall do great mischief, as it will 
rather tend to keep alive, than to allay, 
religious disputes; I shall therefore give 
the proposition my decided negative. 


Mr. John Henry Smyth.—Mr. Speaker, 
having concurred in the Resolution, which 
the House came to in the last session, of 
the last parliament, for going into a com- 
mittee to consider the state of the laws af- 
fecting Roman Catholics, with a view to a 
satisfactory and conciliating adjustment, I 
should think myself guilty of a great in- 
consistency if I did not vote for the pre- 
sent motion. The petitions on the table 
of the House, against the Roman Catholic 
claims, are entitled to be treated with re- 
spect, and the petition from the University, 
which I have the honour to represent, is 
particularly entitled to this respect from 
me, from the personal knowledge I have 
of the character of many of its supporters : 
but, viewing the question as one, not of a 
local nor partial nature, but as affecting 
the common interests of the empire, I. 
must exercise my independent judgment, 
whoever they may be from whom 1 differ.~ 
So far as the petition expressed an anxious 
desire for the security of our constitution 
in church and state, so far I cordially con- 
cur in it; but so far as it might be con- 
ceived to imply an opinion that the con- 
tinuance of all the restrictions, at present 
in force against our Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects, is essential to that security, so 
far I must take the liberty to differ from 
it. It is clear, froma review of the his- 

(3 H) 
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tory of the penal laws, that they were not 
so much aimed at the religion as at the 
politics of the Roman Catholics; they 
cannot be considered as essential parts of 
our constitution either in church or state ; 
since the laws which first excluded, and 
now exclude, them from office and parlia- 
ment, viz. the 25th and 30th Car, 2, were 
enacted nearly a century and a half 
after the Reformation, from which our ec- 
clesiasticac] onstitutiun takes its date ; and 
some years before the Revolution, when 
_ our civil constitution was perfected ; and 

since the partial repeal of many of these 
laws, in the acts of 18th and 3lst of the 
King, shews that the legislature has never 
seen any thing so cell and fundamental 
in their character, as to prevent their re- 
moval, when the necessity, which ori- 
ginally directed their enactment, appeared 
no longer to require their continuance. 
As the ‘ res dura et regni novitas,’ which 
was the justification of our ancestors, does 
not apply to the present times, so neither 
are the principles, on which these laws 
are now defended, the same as those on 
which they were grounded. The prin- 


ciple of toleration, much to the credit of 
the present times, is now almost univer- 
sally admitted, in its application to the 


Catholics ; who were however excluded 
from its benefits by some of the wisest and 
most liberal of our ancestors in former 
. times; in proof of which Mr. Locke’s 
sentiments and those of bishop Burnet, 
where he assigns his reasons for voting for 
the 11th and 12th of Will. 3, are remark- 
able. The question which has arisen in 
the debate of this night, whether Roman 
Catholics could claim the removal of their 
pelitical disabilities as a right, is a petitio 
principit on both sides, since it depends on 
the main question, whether the safety of 
the state requires their continuance. The 
admission of a small number of Roman 
Catholics into the Houses of Parliament, 
does not appear more likely to be pre- 
jodicial to our establishments, than the 
admission of a small number of Presbyte- 
riansat present. The doctrine, that a so- 
vereign cannot be faithfully or effectually 
ferved, except by persons professing the 
same religion with himself, is contradicted 
~ by history, (in proof of which it might be 
sufficient to produce the example of Sully 
the Protestant minister of Henry 4, and of 
count Witgenstein, the triumphant Catho- 
lic general of an heretic master against his 
Catholic. enemies ;) and has no foundation 
in our constitution; because the reasons, for 





which our constitution declares the crow, 
to be essentially Protestant, do not apply to 
the ministers of the crown; since the ki 
is the head of the established church, 
must therefore profess the established t¢, 
ligion ; or else this absurdity would follow, 
that the head might have one faith and the 
members another; and, because in point 
of expediency, there is no comparison be 
tween the two cases, since the laws ptve 
vide an easy remedy against the mal. 
practices of a responsible minister, by 
none against those of an irresponsible 9. 
vereign. The apprehension of danger, 
from the recognition of the Pope’s gj. 
ritual supremacy by Roman Catholies, 
does not seem to consist solely in theit 
denial of the King’s, which is common to 
them with the Presbyterians, nor solely in 
their acknowledgment of a foreign juris 
diction, which is the case also of the Mo. 
ravians, but arises out of that sort of pre. 
judice, which may be entertained by men 
of the most upright intentions and the 
greatest learning, who are more intimately 
conversant with the controversies and bit- 
tory of remote ages, than with the state of 
Europe at present, and the events of the 
last century, during which there is per- 
haps no instance to be found of this autho. 
rity of the Pope having seduced a sitgl 
Catholic from his loyalty and allegiance 
to his temporal prince ; the gratuitous as 
sumption of inadmissible demands, tobe 
made hereafter, by the Catholics, is no ar- 
gument against granting them what is 
reasonable at present; that the present 
question does not affect the doctrine, dis. 
cipline, nor government, the rights, priv 
leges, and authority of the established 
church. It is a question solely on the ex- 
pedience of relieving the Catholics ftom 
their political disabilities ; and our cor 
stitution would be as much violated by at- 
mitting them to ecclesiastical privileges 
asit now is by excluding them: from citi 
ones.—Finally, the weight of authority ™ 
already on this side of the question ; | 
have great gratification in quoting the opt 
nions of the late arehdeacon Paley; bit 
the union of the wrost eminent practi 
statesmen is complete; and whien I cot 
sider that Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, whodi 
agreed on almost ‘every other subject, and 
carried the nation along with them 
their disagreement, were united of the 
policy of Catholic corftession, 1 came 
but think it strange, that those wlio it 
plicitly adopted the opinions of either the 
one or the other, when they were’ at wir 
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ance, should hesitate in their assent, when 
the concurrence of the two increased the 
probability that each was inthe right. 1 
am sure none of the friendso/ Mr. Pitt will 
deny that it was his opinion that the civil 
jnabilities of the Catholics might be re- 
moved without prejudice to the church, 
aod with material benefit to the state ; 
although an obstacle too notorious to ren- 
der it necessary to do more than allude to 
it, which continued during the remainder 
of his life, but is now removed, prevented 
him from making the attempt to carry 
that opinion into practical effect. I think 
that, particularly considering the state of 
the public mind, and the apprehensions of 
danger which exist in respectable quar- 
ters, it would not be the part of wisdom in 
the legislature to discard from their de- 
liberation the question of ‘securities; se- 
curities, however, not amounting to a 
verbal renunciation of their religion on 
the part of those of whom they are re- 
quired; but such securities as the Roman 
Catholics may grant and the Protestants 
ought to be contented with. The Com- 
mittee, should it be the pleasure of the 
House to go into one, will be the proper 
place for this part of thediscussion. I 
thank the House for the indulgence with 
which they have heard me, and hope that 


the resolution the House may come to will 
besuch as to conciliate the confidence and 
affection of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
tubjects without endangering the Protes- 
lant constitution in church or state. 


Mr. William Courtenay addressed the 
House as follows :—Mr. Speaker, upon an 
occasion of such expectation as this is, I 
am induced to offer myself to the notice 
ofthe House by one consideration alone. 
The vote which I shall give, in favour of 
the right hon. gentleman’s motion, would 
have sufficiently recorded my opinion 
upon the subject now under discussion, 
but it would not have recorded the grounds 
tpon which that opinion is founded. 
The House has listened, with admiration 
and delight, to the sentiments delivered 
by distinguished natives of Ireland, who, 

m their talents, their experience, and 
their intimate acquaintance with that part 
of the united kingdom, are entitled to the 
highest consideration. I could not help 
Wishing to add the opinion of an English 
tember of parliament, founded upon, and 
tnfirmed by, connection and acquaintance 
with Ireland. 

I speak of Ireland, Sir, not with the 
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partiality of a native, but with the affeec- 
tion of a friend. I must say, Sir, that the 
subject appears to me not to be sufficient- 
ly considered in a practical view. Those 
who oppose the present motion, feel 
alarmed at some danger, which, they ex- 
pect, would follow upon the concession of 
any further privileges to our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects ; but no man has yet 
undertaken to point out or put before the 
House or the country, in any tangible 
form, the nature of such dangers or the 
source from which they are to flow. Sir, 
I am aware that there is a pretty general, 
though indefinite idea, of the influence 
maintained by the Catholic clergy over 
their flocks, and a notion that this in- 
fluence may, and will, be employed, for 
purposes dangerous to the Protestant es- 
tablishment in church and state. But, 
supposing this influence to exist to the 
utmost degree, to which the imagination 
of any person can carry him, I never yet 
could learn, nor have | ever heard it stated 
in argument, why the danger from it 
should increase, + flew of the causes of 
complaint, some of the sources of irritation 
which now exist among the great mass of 
the Catholic population in Ireland, were 
removed. With regard however, to the 
degree of influence, which does in fact 
exist, although I will not deny that it is, 
in some degree, to be found in Ireland, 
yet I will ventare to say that it has been 
and is upon the decline. I say this, with- 
out fear of being contradicted by those 
who are best acquainted with the internal 
state of that part of the united kingdom, 
and, if we consider the grounds, upon 
which the blind submission of the people, 
to the dictates of their priests, mainly 
rested, we shall see that many of the causes 
which produced this effect, have ceased to 
operate. 

Observe what, a very few years ago, 
was the situation of the Irish peasant :— 
born and brought up upon some moun- 
tainous or neglected tract, he was frequent- 
ly uninstructed, even in the language of 
his Protestant fellow subjects. No oppor- 
tunities were afforded to him of having 
those principles instilled into his mind, by 
which men are taught to become good 
citizens and loyal subjects of the state 
ander the protection of which they live. 
He had no friend to whom he could apply 
for relief under his distresses, for. advice 
as to his conduct, but the priest to whom 
he was attached by the connection of a 
common language and by the ties of 
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a commonreligion. Certainly, Sir, it was 
very probable that, under such circum- 
stances, the Catholic peasant of Ireland 
might become a dangerous instrument in 
the hands of a designing leader. But 
this was the case, not because he was Ca- 
tholic, but because he was neglected and 
ignorant :—I trust and believe, Sir, that a 
better order of things is now opening to 
our view. Every year shews an increas- 
ing degree of intelligence among that 
most important part of the community. 
Looking at the subject in this point of 
view, I confess it appears to me that much 
consolation is to be derived from some of 
the reports now upon the table of this 
House,—I allude, Sir, to the reports made 
by the commissioners for enquiring into 
the state of public education in Ireland. 
These reports, Sir, whilst they exhibit a 
lamentable want of those facilities, which 
ought to have been afforded to the further- 
ance of such an object, present, at the same 
time, a most gratifying picture of the 
eager desire, which is manifested by the 
great mass of the population of Ire- 
land, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
to procure, for their children, the ad- 
vantages of education. These reports, 
Sir, relate to various parts of Ireland. 
They have perhaps made a particular im- 
pression upon my mind, because it hap- 
pens to me to be able toadd my testimony 
to the same effect with respect to another 
part of that island. 

I cannot easily forget, Sir, the moment 
when, upon one of the wildest tracts of 
the south western part of the county of 
Limerick, { was myself surrounded by an 
immense multitude, composed altogether 
of individuals professing the Catholic 
faith, clamouring round me, and urging 
me to procure for them, from their land- 
lord, as the greatest boon which it was in 
his power to bestow, the means of giving 
to their children some advantages of edu- 
cation. Of education, Sir, not in the pe- 
culiar tenets and doctrines of that religion 
against which it is objected that it seeks 
always to keep its votaries in darkness and 
ignorance; but their wish was for such.a 
degree of instruction as should enable 
them to read, with their own eyes, and 
judge with their own understanding, of 
those truths, upon which all religion must 
depend. It is not unimportant, Sir, to 
consider, by whom the application, to 
which I have alluded, was supported. 
The person, Sir, by whom this wish of the 
people was most earnestly and emphati- 





cally pressed upon me, and by whose ag, 
sistance I was enabled to give effect:to it 
was the Catholic priest. That ministe 
who, by. some, is represented as perpes 
tually engaged in mischievous intrigue 
but whom, as far as my experience hy 
gone, I have invariably found most sip. 
cerely anxious for, and . actively co-op. 
rating in, any plan for the improvement 
of the people and the advantage of his 
country. 

Sir, I may perhaps look at this part of 
the subject with too sanguine an eye; but 
I do confess that, to my mind, this readi. 
ness, or rather I should say, this eagerness 
and anxiety of the Catholic population of 
Ireland to give to the rising generation 
the advantages of education, does afford a 
prospect of more efficient and permanent 
security for the Protestant establishment 
in church and state, than the most san 
guine legislator could hope to provide by 
any code of restrictive regulations. 

Sir, it must not be supposed, because] 
have confined myself to that which may 
perhaps in argument be termed a narrow 
view of the question, that I do not feel the 
importance of the many topics which, ina 
more general view of the subject, have 
been introduced into this discussion. Qut 
of respect to the House, I have purposely 
confined myself to that view of the subject 
to which my attention has been particu- 
larly drawn x but which I consider only 
as one, among many views which lead to 
the same conclusion. Suifice it to say 
that, in every sentiment expressed in the 
speech of the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Plunkett) I most sincerely 
concur, although I will not run the risk of 
weakening his arguments by repeating 
them. Thinking therefore, Sir, after the 
most attentive consideration of all which 
has been argued upon this subject, that 
very much may be safely done for the 
Catholics, and being confirmed in that 
opinion, by all the observation which! 
have been enabled to make upon thes 
tuation, the character, and the conduct of 
those, upon whose character and condatt 
the safety or danger of the measure must 
depend, I shall give my vote for the mo 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, withs 
perfect conviction, that, in so doing, I best 
consult the welfare of my country, 
the well understood interests of the Pro- 
testant church. 

On the motion of lord Castlereagh, the 
House, at half past two o’clock in the 
morning, adjourned, . 
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Pembrokeshire Election. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 26. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CLAIMS OF 
me Roman Catuotics.] Petitions against 
the Catholic Claims were presented by 
lord St. Helen’s: from Stamford, by the 
bishop of Chester, from the inhabitants of 
Worley, in Lancashire, and from the 
Protestants of the county of Cavan.— 

Marquis Wellesley presented a petition 
fom certain inhabitants of Chichester and 
its neighbourhood, in favour of the Ca- 
tholic claims. His lordship stated, that 
when notice was issued that this petition 
was lying for signatures, a hand-bill was 
circulated, part of which he read, warning 
persons against signing it; and for the 
purpose, as alleged, of stating the real 
opinions of the Catholics, quoting pas- 
sages from a publication entitled “ The 
Third Part of the Statement of Penal 
laws,’ which it was asserted, had been 
published by the authority of the Catho- 
lic Board. ‘This pretended Third Part of 
the Statement of Penal Laws, it was noto- 
rious in Ireland, was a fabrication, and it 
was there considered asa joke. It had, how- 
ever, been observed, that what was con- 
sidered a joke in Ireland, was sometimes 
looked upon im a very serious light in this 
country; and so it was with this fabrica- 
tion, which had been industriously circu- 
lated, as the real opinions of the Catholics, 
in Sussex, in many parts of Yorkshire and 
lancashire, and in other quarters, It had 
deterred many persons at Chichester from 
‘igning the petition he was then present- 
ing, and was calculated to produce the 
worst effect, in exciting violence, by the 
grossest and most mischievous misrepre- 
entation. He therefore trusted, that great 
caution would be used, in guarding against 
Wolence on either side, in order that a 
calm and dispassionate discussion might 
behad upon this momentous and vitally 
important question. 


$41] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 26. 

DistrurBANce IN THE GALLERY.] Soon 
diet the Speaker took the Chair, a great 
Pressure took place at the doors of the 
‘angers’ Gallery, by persons endea- 
‘uring to force their way in, although at 
the time the gallery was filled to an ex- 
‘ss, two or three persons were forcing 
ihtit way into seats, vé e¢ armis, and a 
ftat resistance and noise ensued, upon 
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which the Speaker directed the Serjeant 
at Arms immediately to take the rioters 
into custody ; and an hon. member point- 
ing to a person standing about the centre 
of the gallery, said he had observed that 
person most active in making the disturb- 
ance and forcing his way. 

Another hon. member (Mr. Robert 
Thornton) said, the person alluded to, as 
he observed, was making his way out, but 
that he perceived another person (point- 
ing him out) strike that person with great 
violence. The Speaker observed, that 
the House would not descend to discrimi- 
nate individuals, but, if the disturbance 
continued, he hoped some hon. member 
would not hesitate to assert the dignity of 
the House by moving the Standing Order, 
that the gallery should be cleared of 
strangers, and then directed the Serjeant 
at Arms to take the rioter»into custody 
and bring him before the House. 

The disturbance immediately ceased, 
and order was restored. 


PEMBROKESHIRE ELecTion— Motion 
RESPECTING Excnancinc Lists-] Mr. 
Barham moved, That the Resolution of 
the House, of the 30th day of November 
last, «* That in all cases of controverted 
elections for counties in England and 
Wales, the petitioners do by themselves 
or by their agents, within a convenient 
time to be appointed by the House, deliver 
to the sitting members or their agents, 
lists of the persons intended by the peti- 
tioners to be objected to, who voted for 
the sitting members; giving in the said 
lists, the several heads of objection, and 
distinguishing the same against the names 
of the voters excepted to; and that the 
sitting members do by themselves or by 
their agents, within the same time, deliver 
the like lists on their part to the peti- 
tioners.or their agents,” might be read ; 
and the same being read: the hon. gen- 
tleman next moved, “ That the hon. John 
Frederick Campbell, and the several free- 
holders, who have petitioned this House, 
complaining of the undue election and re- 
turn of sir John Owen, bart. for the 
county of Pembroke, de, on or before 
Monday next, deliver to the said sir John 
Owen, or his agent or agents, lists of the 
persons intended by the petitioners to be 
objected to who voted for the said sir John 
Owen, giving in the said lists the several 
heads of objection, and distinguishing the 
same against the names of the voters ex- 
cepted to; and that the said sir John 
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Owen do, by himself or his agents, within 
the same time, deliver the like lists on his 
part to the said several petitioners, or to 
their agent or agents.” 

Sir J. Owen objected in strong terms, to 
the hardships that would be imposed upon 
him, were the House to grant the motion. 
The standing order required that an ap- 
plication of this sort should be made by 
the petitioner within a convenient time. 
Now the motion was six weeks after the 
petition against his return was presented, 
and only three days before the time fixed 
for trying the election. It would be im- 

ossible for him to’ send down 200 miles 
into Pembrokeshire, to procure such lists 
in time to be presented before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Barham contended, that it was not 
the fault. of the petitioner, that delay had 
taken place: and, therefore he should not 
be precluded of availing himself from 
those standing regulations of the House, 
which were necessary to enable him to 
support his petition. He had no inten- 
tion whatever of taking the hon. baronet 
by surprise; and, as 2 proof of it, his hon. 
friend the petitioner, would have no ob- 
jection to postpone the consideration of 
the petition, that more time might be 
given for the mutual exchange of the lists 
in question. 

Sir J. Owen replied, that farther delay 
must necessarily be injurious to himself. 
The time for trying the petition had been 
' fixed by the House, and of course, he had 
made all his arrangements to meet it. 

Mr, Wynn was of opinion that it would 
be highly improper to depart from the 
explicit resolution of an act of parliament. 

The Speaker observed, that it might per- 
haps be proper to put the House in pos- 
session of a decision of the last parliament, 
which seemed to bear strongly on the 
present question. It was a regulation of 
the House, that the sitting member and 
the petitioner should deliver in mutual 
lists of contested votes, within a conveni- 
nt time previous to trying the petition : 
and of that convenient time the House 
were to be judges. In the case of the 
Sussex election petition, decided in the 
Jast parliament, he recollected that the 
sitting member abandoned the defence of 
his seat, which was taken up by the free- 
holders in his interest. The trying of 
the petition was to take place on the 22nd 
of March, and on the 16th March an ap- 
plication was made by the petitioner, for 
an exchange of lists: but the House de- 





cided, that the interval between the 19), 
and 22d was not that convenient time fy, 
preparing the lists which the regulatig, 
contemplated. On this ground they te 
fused the application. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the complainay: 
knowing the nature of the complain, 
which he proposed to bring, bad the ad. 
vantage in the readiness of making out 
his list over the person to whom he wy 
opposing himself, therefore be conceived 
that reasonable time should be given tp 
make out the lists.of voters, especially 
those who lived so very remote as Pem. 
brokeshire. Three days notice wasa 
period infinitely too short to procure the 
necessary information, and the motion 
was, therefore, improper. . 

Sir J. Newport contended that in the 
case of Irish contested elections, there wa 
often a mutual exchange of lists, even 
after the Committee was struck, 

Mr. Lushington thought that anomaly 
easily accounted for, because the disputed 
votes were investigated by a commission, 
sent over-to Ireland:for the express put- 
pose. 

Lord Kensington urged, ‘that justice 
would not be done, unless this exchange 
of lists took place. In the course of the 
election there had been a description of 
votes exhibited, than which nothing could 
be worse. 

The Speaker said, he must here beg to 
interrupt the noble lord, who must of 
course be aware, that such remarks ought 
to be abstained from, as tending to preji- 
dice the minds of gentlemen, who might 
eventually sit in the Committee, on these 
very yotes. ee 

After some further discussion, a divi 


sion took place, and Mr. Barham’s motio 
was negatived by 117 against 79. 


WeymoutH anp Ma ncomse Rach 
Exection.] Mr. Alderman Atkins, from 
the Select Committee appointed to tty 
and determine the merits of the Petition 
complaining of an undue election and te 
turn for the town and borough of Wey: 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, inform 
the House that the Committee have deter 
mined, 1. « That sir John Murra ’ 
was duly elected, and, that the rig t hon, 
Thomas Wallace, John Broadhurst, 4: 
Henry Trail, esq. Richard Aug - 
Tucker Steward, esq. and William Wi 
liams, were not duly elected for the 
borough ; and that the last election ” 
the said borough, so far as relates 40 
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election of the said right hon. Thomas 
Wallace, John Broadhurst, and Henry 
Trail, esquires, is void.” 

Mr. Alderman Ackins also acquaitited 
the House, that the said Select Comniittee 
had come to the following Resolutions : 

1. “ That it appears to this Committee, 
that at the last election for the town and 
borough of Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, the right hon. Thomas Wallace, 
John Broadhurst and Henry Trail, esqrs. 
did by treating act in violation of the sta- 
tute of the 7th of William 3, cap. 4, where- 
by they are incapacitated to serve in par- 
jiament upon such election. 

9. “ That the right of voting in the said 
town and borough appears to be, amon 
others, in persons seised of freeholds with- 
in the said borough; that gross abuses 
have of late been practised within the 
sid borough by persons claiming and ex- 
ercising a right to vote upon nominal re- 
served rents, arising out of freeholds split 
and divided into the most minute frac- 
tional parts, under wills either real or fic- 
titious; and that it further appears to the 
Committee, that such evils can only be 
efectually remedied by the interposition 
of the legislature.” 

Mr. Alderman Atkins then moved that 
the whole of the Minutes of the Evidence 
be laid before the House. 

The Speaker begged to suggest, that for 
the sake of convenience and dispatch, only 

wuch part of the minutes as referred to this 
particular topic, should be selected from 
the mass of evidence ; and that the selec- 
ion might be made by the clerk of the 
committee, under the direction of the 
Chairman, and any others of its late mem- 
ters. If any new regulation were adopt- 
iby the Howse, with regard to the elec- 
tne franchise of the borough, it would be 
ter it should take place before a new 
wt Was issued. 

The motion was then modified accord- 

ig to the Speaker’s suggestion, as fol- 

lws: “ That so much of the Minutes of 

lle Evidence taken before the said com- 

hittee, as relates to the second of the said 
lations, be laid before this House.” 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his conviction, 
lit the preferable way would be to ad- 
fun the discussion till Monday, as some 
futlemen might probably think it neces- 
ay that the whole of the evidence should 

‘produced. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought there was 
Mitt of the evidence which there was no 
“tation to produce. He begged also to 





a 


state, that the practice of splittifig vores 
had been cartied to such 4 preposterous 
extefit, that a fractional part so éxtrémel 
low as the 1400th part of @ 68th of a 5t 
of a two-and-sixpehny fate was deémed 
sufficient to entitle to 4 vote. 

Mr. Wynn contended, that as the com- 
mittee was row no tote, the attendance 
of any of its nvembers for the selection of 
the evidencé was quite optional. In fair- 
ness the whole of the évidence should be 
laid before the Howse. 

Mr. Rose arid Mr. Bathurst spoke 
against the delay, which would ensue 
from copying and producing a great deal 
of irrelevant evidence. 
| Mr. A. Baring considered it as a suspi- 
cidus circumstance, that so much anxiet 
should be shewn that part of the evidence 
Might not be produced. It would be a 
most irregular procééding to permit the 
minutes of evidence to be garbled by a 
clerk ; and even when the selection was 
made, it would give rise to a second dis- 
cussion, whether the evidence had been 
garbled or not. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that it was the 
suggestion of the hon. chairman of the 
committee, that only part of the evidence 
should be produced. Indeed, if the 
whole of the minutes were laid on the 
table, the House would be trying anew 
the case as to the sitting members, which 
had already been decided by the com- 
mittee. This would be a complete sub- 
version of the Grenville Act. 

Mr. Holme Sumner conceived it would 
be extremely improper, to leave the busi- 
ness of selection to the clerk of the com- 
mittee. He should propose, therefore, 
that the committee be re-appointed, for 
the purpose of examining and deciding 
upon such parts of the evidence as they 
might think relevant to the matter on 
which they recommended the legislative 
interference of the House. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone asked, whether the 
minutes had not been copied out fair, and 
signed by the Chairman; and said it was 
most important that the whole of the mi- 
nutes should be laid on the table, as he 
understood that very improper interference 
had, been exercised by an illustrious per- 
sonage. 

Mr. Croker said, when the hon. tember 
should produce to the House any grouttds 
for his assertion, it might be the subject of 
a legislative enactment; but the charge 
upon a member of the Upper Hotist, for 
improper interference in the electivn of 
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members of that House, shewed the dan- 
ger of mixing the different motions. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, that the backward- 
ness of gentlemen on the opposite side, to 
allow the production of the whole mi- 
nutes, proved there was something that 
the House ought to be put in possession of : 
that the interference was probably so con- 
nected with the question, presented to 
their consideration, as not to be separated. 

After a long conversation, 

The Speaker suggested, that whatever 
the House might do, they must have the 
papers on the table of the House. If the 
whole were to be inspected, the whole 
must be on the table; if a part were only 
to be inspected, that part must be on the 
table. 

After some further conversation, 

The Speaker suggested there were two 
modes of meeting the apparent wishes of 
the House, to enable the committee to 
support their Report by evidence: either 
to get the entire of the minutes, and to 
deliver them immediately to the com- 
mittee, to enable them to amend their re- 
port, or to refer the Report back to the 
committee, which should be constituted a 
committee for that purpose, with the ordi- 
nary powers of sending for persons, 
papers, and records, 

After some farther discussion it was or- 
dered, on a division, that the Report be re- 
ferred back to the Committee, with powers 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 


Tue Princess or Wates.] Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone said, that understanding his 
Majesty’s ministers were invited to parti- 
cipate in a turtle feast on Monday, as he 
was by no means desirous of - disturbing 
their harmony, he begged leave to post- 
pone his motion, which stood for that day, 
to Thursday. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that nothing 
of the description to which the hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded could operate as an 
inducement with his Majesty’s ministers to 
neglect their duty ; and if the hon. gen- 
tleman was desirous of bringing forward 
his motion on Monday, they were most 
ready to meet him. ‘The hon. gentleman 
was best able to appreciate the importance 
of the subject, and would act as his own 
judgment dictated. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone had no objection 
to bring forward the motion on Monday, 
but from feelings of courtesy, he was de- 
sirous of yielding to the accommodation of 
the noble lord and his friends. 
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The Solicitor General (Sir W. Garrow) 
said, that the postponement of the discus. 
sion would be a matter of accommodation 
on both sides, as the Army Estimates an 
other orders would be before the House, 
which were likely to occupy their atten. 
tion for a considerable time. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the hop, 
and learned gentleman had taken up this 
matter in much too grave a manner, . | 
was well known that his Majesty’s minis. 
ters were engaged to a dinner on Monday, 
and that being the fact, it was a proceed. 
ing of no novelty that the House should 
feel disposed to wave any claims on theit 
attention, on such an occasion. 

The Solicitor General was prepared ty 
admit that the courtesy intended was a 
course of no novelty; but when it went 
forth to the public, that his Majesty’s ni- 
nisters were neglecting their public duties 
to attend a turtle feast, he apprehended it 
became expedient that the circumstances 
should be put on a right footing. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman had made this a mag. 
nificent trifle, and begged leave to con 
gratulate his Majesty’s ministers on having 
obtained so able an advocate. 

Mr. Bathurst declared that his Majesty's 
ministers were engaged to dine with the 
Russia Company on Monday ; but as far 
as he was concerned, he begged to state, 
that he had made no engagement of the 
sort. And he felt it his duty to decline 
the invitation upon the sole ground of bu- 
siness in that House requiring his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone finally postponed 
his motion to ‘Thursday. 


Great Grimspy Exection.] The Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to it- 
quire into the merits of the Petition of 
the witnesses, complaining of the hard- 
ships they had sustained, in consequence 
of having been brought up to town, In 
pursuance of the order of the House, t0 
give evidence upon the Great Grimsby 
Election, and having been left destitute of 
the means of returning to their homes, 
was brought up by Mr. Wynn. Insub- 
stance it stated, that the committee 


made the necessary inquiries, and found 


the allegations Of the petitioners to be 
perfectly correct; but that after due con 
sideration it appeared to the commillet, 
that no public relief could be given to the 
petitioners, and that no alternative Fe 
mained but for them to be passed to thet 
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parishes as paupers, by the order of some 
magistrate. The Report having been 
ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. Wynn commented on the distressing 
situation in which these unfortunate indi- 
viduals had been placed, and suggested 
the expediency of some permanent mea- 
sure being adopted, to. prevent the recur- 
rence of similar. circumstances in future. 
This he thought might be effected by 
making individuals who presented peti- 
tions against the returns of members, and 
who entered into recognizances duly to 
prosecute the allegations in sech petitions, 
also to enter into a recognizance to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the witnesses 
summoned at their instance. At present, 
he thought it behoved the House to pro- 
vide for the persons who had obeyed the 
writ of the Speaker ; and cited the case of 
some witnesses summoned on the Shaftes- 
bury election committee, at. a former pe- 
tiod, as a precedent for such a proceeding. 
In conclusion, he moved—* That an hum- 
ble Address should be presented to his 
nyal highness the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing, that he would be graciously pleased 
to give directions for the payment of a 
reasonable compensation to the individuals 
summoned to attend the Great Grimsby 
Election Committee, and assuring his 
Royal Highness that the House would 
make good the same.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
the necessity of some such legislative pro- 
vsion as had been alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, and commiserating, as he did, 
ihe situation of the unfortunate persons 
whose case had come under the considera- 
tion of the House, he should second the mo- 
tion, The question wasthen put and carried, 


Mr. Gratran’s Motion ror a Commit- 
TE ON THE CLAIMS OF THE Roman CaTHo- 
lics—ApsJouRNED DexsaTe.} Lord Cas- 
lereagh moved, that the order of the day 
itresuming the Debate on the motion made 
esterday, «* That this House will resolve 
elf into a Committee of the whole 

ouse, to take into its most serious consi- 
deration the state of the laws affecting his 

ajesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
teat Britain and Ireland, with a view to 
Reha final and conciliatory adjustment as 
tay be conducive to the peace and strength 
it the united kingdom, to the stability of 

e Protestant establishment, and to the 
feral satisfaction and. concord of all 
thses of his Majesty’s subjects,” be now 
lad; and the same being read ; 
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Sir John Cox Hippisley rose and said : 


Mr. Speaker; consistently with those 
feelings, which I have, at all times, uni- 
formly professed on this important sub- 
ject, it is impossible for me to give a silent 
vote. The principles and sentiments 
which I entertain are so well known to the 
House, that it will be unnecessary for me 
to occupy much of your time on the pre- 
sent occasion. I have taken every op- 
portunity of giving currency to my opi- 
nions, and to the uncontroverted facts 
upon which they are founded. 

[The hon. baronet then proceeded to 
take a review of certain publications 
which had recently appeared in a morning 
paper, and particularly some passages 
copied from what were termed, the ‘ Blue 
Books,’ which, in a former debate, had 
been quoted bya hon. member (Mr. Yorke), 
who, he said, had been led to form a very 
erroneous opinion in reference to that part 
of the subject on which they treated. ] 

The fact is, that the names of 1,400 Ca- 
tholics have not been withdrawn from the 
protestation of 1789, as has been averred 
in the article in the news-paper, nor have 
the Catholics been:.urged to .withdraw 
their names by their apostolic vicars. 
The protestation is lodged in the British 
Museum, and not more than four or five 
names have been withdrawn, and only 
one of the apostolic vicars. It is true an 
objection was raised by the apostolic 
vicars against the oath, proposed in the 
Bill, drawn up subsequent to the original 
protestation; which oath, indeed, had 
passed with the Bill, through the House of 
Commons. The apostolic vicars unques- 
tionably did caution the Catholics to op- 
pose it, not because it was opposed to the 
renunciation of any of the obnoxious tenets, 
which were disavowed in the protestation, 
but because it, constructively, in their opi- 
nions trenched upon what theologians 
call, the power of the Keys ;—and in this 
view, also, it was regarded by the late 
bishop Horsley, when it came into the 
House of Lords, the bishop declaring that 
he could not take such an oath himself, 
and that he should think very ill of any 
clergyman of his diocese who had taken 
such an oath. The result was, that the 
oath was corrected in the House of Lords, 
and sent down to the Commons, and the ° 
oath, so corrected, now stands in the act 
of 1791, and was recommended by all 
the apostolic vicars, to be taken by the 
Catholics of their districts. 

alli 
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From this statement the House will see 
how erroneous a view the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Yorke) has taken of this pro- 
ceeding, and consequently, how much 
misrepresented the whole transaction has 
been in the public prints, and how likely 
to create the most injurious impressions. 

Among many other striking facts, we 
cannot but look to the introduction of the 
Irish militia, consisting of near 10,000 men, 
who have been brought to this country, 
and possess so much the confidence of his 
Majesty’s ministers, that they are stationed 
in the most vital parts of the empire,—at 
Portsmouth, at Plymouth, at Chatham, 
Dover, Harwich, &c.—constituting a 
guard over 30 or 40,000 prisoners of war 
of their own religion. This fact may 
enable the country, more adequately, to 
appreciate the value of our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects,- as contributing to 
the safety of the empire. Nor can the 
resources of Ireland be overlooked in ano- 
ther important view, when it is in proof 
that her exportations, in provisions alone, 
amounted, in the year 1811, to a sum fall- 
ing very little short of eight millions ster- 
ling, a great part of which must have ad- 
ministered to the exigences of our army 
and navy. 

These facts should live in our memory, 
and serve to stimulate our endeavours to 
secure all their advantages, by measures 
of conciliation. This great object I have 
never lost. sight of, though the means 
by which I have endeavoured to promote 
it, have often been misconstrued. [The 
hon. baronet here entered into a detail of 
the proceedings, connected with the sub- 
ject of the Catholic claims, from the pe- 
riod of the acts of 1791 and 1793. 
He adverted to the causes of the failure, 
but, as a proof that Mr. Pitt had never 
changed his opinions, in favour of the 
Measure, he quoted a passage of con- 
siderable length, from Mr. Pitv’s spéech, 
in the debate of 1805 on Mr. Fox’s mo- 
tion, and concluded with this sentence, 
« Such were my sentiments formerly, such 
‘ are they now, and if by a wish, I could 
* carry such a measure into effect, I am 
“ready to confess that I see no rational 
* objection.” He afterwards went into a 
detail of the securities, which he had uni- 
formly considered as necessary guards of 
the church and state, as by law established, 

and which, he maintained, were not fan- 
ciful expedients, but such as every go- 
vernment in Europe had adopted, of what- 
ever religious communion. ] 


Mr. 


Grattan’s Motion for a Committee 
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T never was an advocate for an actial 
nomination, exercised by the crown, t 
the Roman Catholic prelacies, but I have 
contended that the negative of the crown, 
upon all such appointments, ought to be 
enforced. I -may instance what occurred 
upon aformer occasion, with respect to Dr, 
Hussey, the titular bishop of Waterford, 
whose conduct at Madrid, in 1780, wa 
such’ as ought to have excluded him from 
being nominated to a Catholic seein Ire. 
land. Ialso, on aformer occasion, instanced 
the case of Dr. Bellew, the titular bishop 
of Killala, merely to shew that cases might 
arise where no rational objection could be 
taken to the character of the individual, 
but where, nevertheless, a combination of 
circum#ances might produce cause of 
objection, at a particular crisis, I have 
long known Dr, Bellew, and believe that 
no man reflects more credit upon his spi- 
ritual charge; yet, if his nomination to it 
had taken place in 1798, instead of many 
years anterior, he would have found a bro- 
ther unfortunately engaged in the rebel- 
lion, and marching, with a hostile force, 
against the capital of the very see, to which 
he had been himself nominated. 

Another measure of regulation I have 
also, repeatedly, pressed upon the con 
sideration of the Hoase—a measure which 
has, also, been sanctioned by the wisdom 
and policy of every other state—namely, 
a regulated controul upon the intermission 
of all Papal rescripts. In other countries 
no such res¢ripts are allowed to be cur- 
rent, without the previous sanction of the 
state. We have, indeed, an act of the 
13th of Eliz. standing as a barrier agains 
such intromissions ; but it is impracticable 
from its sanguinary provisions, and Com 
sequently 7 evaded. 

0 regulate all these objects, so esse: 
tial, in my opinion, to the security of the 
Catholic, as well as the Protestant subject, 
it is absolutely necessary to go into 4 s+ 
lect committee. [Sir J. Hippisley then 
went into further details, of consider 
ble length, concerning the canons of v 
rious councils,—particularly the fourth 
Lateran, and those of Constance ™ 
Trent,—and maintained that the regula 
tions of discipline, enacted by those a0 
all other councils, had no practical obliga 
tion, unless canonically received and satic* 
tioned by the act of the existing gover™ 
ment in each State.] 

I shall ‘vote, most cheerfully, for the 
motion, as a preliminary step to the com 
stitution of ‘such a committee as ape" 
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to me, to be alone competent to enter upon 
an adequate examination of these impor- 
tant points, and which, if not fully under- 
stood, no act of legislation can be ade- 
quately framed ; and, whether or not the 
House shall grant the prayer of the pe- 
tition, J contend that it will be equally 
necessary to constitute such a committee 
of investigation, for it is impossible that 
the Jaws, affecting the Roman Catholics, 
can be permitted to remain in their pre- 
sent state. The acts of 1791 and 1793, 
are so replete with anomalies and errors, 
that a revision of them is now become a 
measure of necessity, rather than of choice. 
Mr. Yorke said, that he had been mis- 
represented or misunderstoad, by the hon. 
baronet. He had said, only, that in con- 
sequence of the protestation, a difference 
took place between the vicars .apostolic 
and the Committee, and that the latter 
were obliged to submit. He had said, 
also, that three of the vicars apostolic bad 
withdrawn their names from the protesta- 
tion in consequence of the oath, the form 
of which had been introduced into it. 
General Mathew said, it appeared to 
him, after the very able speech of his hon. 
and learned countryman and friend (Mr. 
Plunket,) yesterday, that there was little 
for him or any one el:*: to add on the sub- 
ject That speech, above all he had ever 
heard or read, afforded the most satisfac- 
tory and undeniable historical information 
on the subject, which probably had ever 
been given before in this country. He 
did not believe that ever a speech had 
been made in that House which so ably 
proved the right of the Catholics of Ire- 
lind to full emancipation. The hon. ge- 
ural, however, differed from his hon, and 
lamed friend in some things. His hon. 
aud learned friend was an advocate for 
Catholic emancipation, and in that he 
agreed with him ; but he was an advocate 
brit, granting full and ample securities 
tothe Protestant religion, and in that the 
hon, general said he differed from his hon. 
aud learned friend. He would ask his 
hon. and learned friend if he had ever 
made out, or been able to make out from 
hers, what those securities should be. 
He himself had often put the question in 
Ieland, and in England, and could never 
yethear in what Jon securities were to 
‘onsist- Who was to draw the bond? 
ho were to sign it? And on whom were 
Me penalties arising from a failure in per- 
fmance of the conditions of it to fall? 
Ht did not see.by whom such securities 
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could be given; and he was certain, they 
ought not to be asked. Nothing, he 
thought, should be asked of any set of men 
beyond their oaths. To a man the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were willing to take the 
Oath of Allegiance. That was a power- 
ful oath, and, if they broke it, they would 
break any oath the legislature could put 
to them. His hon, and learned friend 
then stated what he thought should be the 
provisions for the Catholic clergy. This 
subject had been discussed again and again, 
and the Catholic bishops had determined 
that their clergy should take no payments 
but from their own flocks. He was of 
opinion they ought not to be paid by the 
public, nor should they if they wished it. 
Far be it from him te say how bishoprics 
were acquired ; all he knew was, that the 
influence arising from the right to confer 
them was great, and, if in addition to the 
English and Irish bishoprics, the Catholic 
were placed at the back of them, govern- 
ment would soon become despotic. If 
the Catholics were to concede the right of 
Veto, he hoped the denomination of Veto- 
men would be applied to them; they 
would deserve it. 

He felt it to behis duty to take his hum- 
ble share in the present discussion. His 
duty naturally imposed it on him, feeling 
as he did, that the welfare of his native 
country required the removal of all reli- 
gious disabilities and distinctions; by 
which every man might be at liberty to 
make his peace with the Almighty in his 
own way, and be taught to do to others as 
he would wish others to doto bim. Ona 
system of conciliation, and on a speedy 
concession of the points in dispute, be had 
lovog been convinced depended the peace 
and bappiness, not of Ireland, but of Eng- 
land also, and the security and integrity 
of the British empire. The hon. member 
for Corfe Castle (Mr. Bankes) had told 
the House that concession tothe Catholics 
would endanger the established religion and 
the established government. Oh, match- 
less ignorance ! oh, matchless intolerance! 
nine tenths of the property, .as well as of 
the numerical force and ability of Ireland 
were favourableto the Catholic.claims, All 
parties, indeed, were favourable to Catholic 
emancipation except the government, 
which was now viewed in Jreland with 
that contempt which it deserved. Its acts 
exhibited one continued scene of bigotry 
and intolerance 4_ ym one year’s end to the 
other ; and the psople of Ireland had new 
begun ta see the folly and criminality of 
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excluding from their natural right five 
millions of their fellow-citizens, for the 
sake of exalting a few who were already 
too highly and unduly exalted, at the ex- 
pence of the equally undue degradation 
of the great body of the people. The 
greatest part of the petitions which had 
been presented against the Catholic claims 
had been carried through in a clandestine 
manner, in a manner very different in- 
deed from that in which the petitions in 
favour of the Catholics had been agreed 
to; particularly the petition which he 
_ himself had presented from Tipperary. 
He contended, that if it were only for 
the late important victories gained by our 
armies, principally composed of Irish Ca- 
tholics, they were entitled to the commu- 
nity of rights for which they now applied. 
Ireland at present furnished a greater pro- 
portion towards the defence of the empire 
than England did, and yet England con- 
tinued to keep her best defenders in a 
state of slavery, and ruled over the fertile 
and beautiful country of Ireland with a 
rod of iron. In proportion as a govern- 


ment required to use the bayonet to con- 
troul the people, in the same proportion 
‘must there be something bad in the system. 
If the Catholics were cordially united to 
this country, by feeling a community of 


interest in her welfare, the country would 
indeed, be rendered powerful, and we 
should no longer need to have recourse to 
foreign defenders, contrary to tlre enact- 
ments in that great palladium of our liber- 
ties, Magna Charta. Neither should we 
any longer be forced to continue that dis- 
graceful system of forcing men on board 
our fleets against their will, never proba- 
bly to return. He would tell the House 
how to get rid of the impress service at 
once. Govern Ireland by conciliation 
and affection. Begin by forming registers 
of births, by the foundation of parish 
schools, and the formation of depots for 
male children, one of whom would be wil- 
lingly granted out of each family, and in 
this way, and by the bestowing of mo- 
derate bounties, twice as many men would 
in a few years be produced, as would be 
required for our navy, and for our army 
also, without the assistance of Germans, 
Prussians, or Hanoverians. Not one man 
in twenty of those who were formerly 
procured for the army in Ireland could 
now be persuaded to enlist, and the reason 
was obvious. They wire now beginning 
to be more enlightenee, and of course felt 
more heavily theif degraded state. 





A great deal had been said by an hon 
gentleman on the floor (Mr. Bankes), 4 
to the intemperance of the Catholic boar, 
This, for the sake of argument, he shoul 
admit; + and also, if the hon. gentleman 
chose it, that those same persons wer 
likely to become factious demagogues, 
And supposing that to be so, what, be 
would ask, was the best remedy to apply? 
Why, to take from them the tools } 
which alone they could do mischief! 
make every one of those five millions of 
persons happy and they would be con. 
tent:. let them continue aggrieved and 
they would continue discontented, He 
denied, however, that the hon. gentleman 
was correct in his statement as tothe 
conduct of the Catholic board. They 
might have been violent, but they had 
never been unconstitutional. Of this he 
could give the best possible proof. The 
Attorney-General and the minions of the 
Castle had been constantly watching over 
them ‘like vultures, ready to pounce on 
them, had the smallest pretence for » 
doing presented itself, but they could find 
none. In his opinion they had not gone 
farenough. Had they not petitioned that 
House year after vear, in the most res 
pectful terms; constantly asking asa boon 
what they might have demanded as 4 
right? ‘The hon. gentleman seemed 
happy in finding that there were gentle- 
men in that House ready to go the length 
of asserting the right of the Catholics to 
what they now claimed. He was one of 
those who cheered the hon. gentleman on 
that occasion, and he should now prove 
the existence of such right; in the fits 
place, stating that he had recommended it 
to the Catholics of the county of Tipperary 
to ask what they applied for as a right, 
but that he could only get them to askit 
as a boon, 

To prove that the Catholics had a right 
to what they now asked, he begged to 


remind gentlemen that king James did] 


not abdicate his Irish throne at the same 
time that he abdicated his English throne, 
Afier the battle of the Boyne, the Trish 
army retired to Limerick, where the 
treaty of Limerick was concluded betweeh 
them and lord Athlone, on the part of 
king William, in the year 1691; by whom 
it was afterwards ratified. By this treaty 
it was stipulated that the Catholics and 
the people of Ireland should possess every 
advantage and privilege ever possessed b 

any of his Majesty’s loyal subjects; 40° 
shameful to tell, that sacred treaty was 
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broken through by an act passed by the 
English parliament in the 4th year of 
the same king’s reign, an act which at 
this moment remained a record of most 
disgraceful perjury, to which, till it was 
removed, the government of this country 
must continue to be parties. This was his 
opinion as to the rights of the Catholics, 
an opinion which must remain unchanged, 
ashe had now little expectation of ever 
jearning the English language better than 
he already did. 

Sir Eyre Coote said, he would not tres- 
pass on the time of the House by dilating 
ona question in its more general bear- 
ings, so much better understood by many 
persons in the House than he pretended 
tounderstand it; but in the capacity of a 
military man, he could not forbear offer- 
ing a few observations on it, as it was 
connected with military affairs. He could 
nt conceive from any thing with which 
his experience had made him acquainted, 
that there was any danger in admitting 
the Catholics to stations of rank and com- 
mand in the army; their loyalty was 
known; the proofs of it were innumera- 
ble: and from them he would select a few 
prominent features snfficient in themselves 
todo away any jealousy that might be 
felt with respect to their views and wishes. 
He recollected, when in the year 1793, 
the expedition sailed from Ireland for the 
West Indies, which was commanded by 
that skilfal and gallant officer sir Charles 
Grey, than whom no man ever deserved 
better of his country—a man, who was 
equally eminent in the field and the ca- 
binet-—that officer had uniformly praised 
the conduct of the Irish troops, which 
frmed a considerable part of his force, 
and had attributed’ principally to their va- 
ur the important conquests he had ef- 
feted ; now two-thirds of these Irish s4l- 
tits were Catholics. A number of Irish 
Caholics also served in Egypt under 
fenerals sir Ralph Abercromby and lord 
itchinson, and most materially contri- 
buted to the important successes, which 
lal been gained there ; they bad fought 
Nnumbers and with their wonted gal- 
hntry in Holland, and were now fighting 
nthe peninsulas When he looked, then, 
tthe devoted zeal with which these peo- 
jie were ever ready to shed their blood 
N defence of their country, or for the 
‘“gmentation of her: glory, he did not 

'himself justified in voting against a 

Mmittee which was to inquire whether 

Mt country could with safety confer on 
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them areward they had toiled so arduously 
to obtain. He wished themto obtain every 
privilege which could with safety be 
granted them, and nothing more ; and he 
wished the conduct of the legislature and 
the government towards them to be on all 
occasions such as would, by liberality on 
the one part, beget confidence on the other. 

Sir Nicholas Colthurst, in a maiden 
speech, said :—Mr. Speaker, I trast I 
shall be excused from trespassing upon 
the patience of the House, in shortly 
stating the reasons which induce me to 
give my vote in favour of going into a 
committee. Every one must, I think, be 
aware that the question, now offered to 
be submitted to your consideration, is one 
most deeply interesting to the welfare, 
most important to the interests, of Ireland, 
and consequently to those of the empire. 
In this point, at least, all parties are 
agreed ; all are aware of its importance, 
though they differ as to its merits. As 
such, Sir, it justly challenges every con- 
sideration, every attention, which the le- 
gislature can bestow upon it; that, what- 
ever may be the ultimate decision, what- 
ever the result, it may be one, which has 
been matured by deliberation, and cor- 
rected by inquiry. It was with this view 
of the subject, with this impression of its 
importance, and from a laudable anxiety 
to fulfil the first duty of legislators, by an 
ample investigation of the complaints of 
their petitioners, that the late House of 
Commons entered into that Resolution 
which is recorded on their Journals. With 
this view, they bound themselves by a 
pledge which, had not their existence 
been terminated by the election of the 
present parliament, they would now have 
been called upon to redeem. That such 
a pledge is binding upon their successors, 
certainly cannot be asserted ; but I main- 
tain, that, while the circumstances of the 
case remain the same, while the same 
importance attaches itself to the question, 
the present House are equally bound to 
entertain and deliberate upon, the mea- 
sure. I trust that they will do so, that 
they will follow the precedent set before 
them by their predecessors, and show an 
anxious disposition at least, to promote 
that final and conciliatory adjustment, 
which every well-wisher to his country, 
every one who regards the unanimity of 
his fellow subjects as the best safeguard 
of the constitution, must look forward to, 
with anxiety and satisfaction. I‘think it 
is the bounden duty of parliament to shew 
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that disposition, to bring the question be- 
fore them in as full and fair a shape as 
possible ; and not, by. refusing an inquiry, 
to prejudge what, strictly speaking, they 
have not heard, Without this, the true 
sense of parliament never can be ascer- 
tained, its opinion upon each particular 
point and feature of the question will re- 
main undeclared, and one sweeping vate 
will involve a variety of questions, all re- 
quiring, in my opinion, separate investi- 
gation and decision. I do not think that 
certain resolutions of the Catholics out of 
doors, ought to have any influence on our 
deliberations. We are not to treat with 
the Catholics as with a body of legis- 
lators, but to legislate for them; to see 
what relief can be granted, and to be able 
to say to them, “‘ We have examined your 
rievances, so and so we have decided,” 
and the decision will carry with it that 
authority which it will justly deserve. 

It is said, Sir, that by consenting to go 
into a committee, you are raising hopes, 
which may not be realized, and that, by 
considering, you are expected to concede. 
Even allowing this objection, surely it is 
of far greater consequence, that no im- 
pression should be suffered to remain 


upon the breasts of any one of your peti- | 


tioners, that their case was neglected by 
you, and that no imputation should be 


cast upon the legislature, of unwillingness | 


to listen even to claims strongly urged, 
and strongly advocated. But surely the 
question of deliberation and decision are 
perfectly distinct, and therefore the objec- 
tion is altogether invalid. 
tally disconnect them, and beg fully to 
be understood, as giving my vote solely 
in favour of the present motion, uncon- 
nected with any other, reserving myself, 
as to what opinion I may entertain, or 
what part I may feel it my duty to take, 
upon any measure hereafter to be pro- 


posed. By my present vote, I am giving 
no opinion upon the question, am lending. 


myself to.no particular line of conduct ; 
but merely advocate that enquiry which 
justice, as well as policy, demands; 
which, if granted, cannot be followed by 
any ill consequences, but if refused, must 
produce regret and disatisfaction. 


Mr. Richard Hart Davis, (member for 


Bristol).—Sir.; it is with extreme reluc- 
tance I rise to address the House at any 
time, but more especially on a subject 
which has.called forth, so.often, the abi- 
lity of so many gentlemen, infinitely more 


able than myself to.discuss this important 
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I, for one, to-. 
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question. But feeling that this is a ques, 
tion of vital interest, and the citizens of 
Bristol having expressed an almost unanj, 
mous opinion, by petitioning the Hong 
against the measure, I feel that I shout 
be acting an unmanly part, and that | 
should neither do justice to them nor tg 
myself, were I to content myself with gits 
ing a silent vote on this occasion. 

Sir; I cannot consent to going into the 
proposed committee, until adequate safe. 
guards for the security of the constitution 
and the established religion shall be, not 
only proposed, but accurately defined; 
aud until there is nearly a moral certainty 
that they will be accepted by the Roman 
Catholics: for if the House should come 
out of this committee, without a final ad. 
justment with the Catholics, instead of 
softening the existing differences, it will 
only serve to embitter and aggravate 
them, 

There is another reason, Sir, why I ob- 
ject to the motion. -I have perceived an 
unyielding and hostile, rather than a con- 
ciliating spirit both in the speeches and 
writings of the Roman Catholics, and there 
is too great reason to apprehend that, if 
they were to be appeased by concession 
to their claims, a vast majority of the Pro 
testants, both in England and Ireland, 
would be rendered dissatisfied if not disaf- 
fected. Whatever of good this concession 
might have, in itself, abstractedly, which 
is only allowed for the sake of argument, 
I object to it now, because this is not the 
fit moment for attempting to carry it into 
effect, with any rational prospect of suc- 
cess, Aspirit of alarm_has spread amongst 
the Protestants in every quarter of the 
empire, as appears from the numerous 
petitions on the table of the House, whilst 
I lament to add, that the intemperate 
cpnduct of the Roman Catholics has not 
tended to allay those just jealousies and 
fears, 

It.has long been evident to me, that the 
great object of the Roman Catholics is md 
toleration, but political power. True po 
licy will not allow political power tobe 
conceded to them. Hitherto every fresh 
concession has engendered a new demant. 
Toleration, which has been well described 
not only as the ornament of the Protet 
tant faith, but its security, they already 
possess ; where is it more liberally 
joyed than in this happy and enlighten 
country ? I should sincerely rejoice 1 
boundaries of toleration could be enlarge 
with safety to the state ; but let.us. not 
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soch an attempt, put to the hazard the 
lorious fabric of our Protestant constitu- 
tion, sich as it has been handed down to 
as by our forefathers, These being my 
sentiments, I cannot give my vote for 
going into the proposed committee. 

"Sir John Stewart, (member for the 
county of Tyrone) said :—-Mr, Speaker ; 
jntaking this great and most interesting 
jobject into our consideration, I trust the 
House will be divested of all feelings but 
those, which sound justice and policy 
shall dictate, and that it will particularly 
be jealous of all those local and partial 
sensations, which deep rooted prejudices 
may have given strength to; or the recol- 
lections of former sufferings may call up, 
to bafile the cool deliberation, now so ne- 
cesary for us to cultivate and encourage. 
But, while we endeavour to overcome our 
own feelings, we must turn our attention 
to the feelings of those who have peti- 
tioned this House; that, by understand— 
ing the extent of the danger apprehended 
nthe one side, and the object required 
othe other, this House, in its sober judg- 
ment, may be better able to supply some 
remedy, which shall cool the heart-burn- 
ings of a disturbed and divided people, 
and, at last, lay the fever, which is weak- 
ening and destroying their civil constitu- 
tion, 

To the most able and eloquent speech 
of my right hon. friend (Mr. Plunket) I 
most sincerely give its well-earned praise. 
He is the first who has pointed out to us 
ay certain line of conduct which might, 
inhis sanguine mind, satisfy both parties ; 
nost sincerely do I hope that the line 
wggested by his great and comprehensive 
hind could have the effect be looks for. 
lubscribe to his reasoning, and will sup- 
port his Bill, if he will bring it forward in 
ihe shape he proposes, with those sure and 
aie grounds, which, in my opinion, will 
utisfy the Protestant feelings, and guard 
‘ainst foreign inflaence in that church, 
vhich has with good cause, excited jea- 
hsy in the breast of those who have pe- 
toned. this House, 

Sir, have presented a Petition from a 
feat, a populous, and a wealthy people, 
thabiting one of the most respectable 
winties in Ireland, From the langaage 
that Petition I take my instruction, It 
fall govern my conduct this night. 

ich, however, do I fear that my right 

m. friend has spoken, rather from his 
Wishes, than from his actual knowledge, if 
* Meant to hold out a hope to us, that 

4, 
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the Catholics of Ireland, in their present 
temper, would agree to any such securi- 
ties for the preservation of the constitu. 

tion, and our national religion, as he has 
suggested. Most happy, indeed, would 

it be for Ireland and the empire, if they 
would bend a little on this subject, and 
meet the growing liberality of their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects with equal since- 

tity, and equal desire to bury, for ever, 

the differences which have so long dis- 

tracted tfeir common land. Melancholy 

it is to reflect that people, so disposed, from 

the finest feelings of the heart; people, 

in all other respécts, so admirably quali- 

fied to be an ornament to human nature, 

should, in the subject of religion alone, be 

so divided as to be in reality two distinct 

families in the same house ; jealous of 
each other, and neither of them disposed 

to weigh and consider the real causes of . 
that jealousy, with a view to a final ad- 

justment. Now, however, they have ap- 

pealed to this House, as a common friend, 

to interfere ; and I trust the decision, now 

to be made, will prove satisfactory and 

final. 

You have, therefore, now before you 
the Catholics of Ireland, praying an un- 
qualified repeal of all the restrictive sta- 
tutes vet in force against them. On the 
other hand, you have the Protestant popu- 
lation of Ireland, expressing their jealous 
apprehension that such unqualified repeal 
would be ruinous to their peace and com- 
fort, dangerous to the constitution, and ul- 
timately subversive of that liberty which 
was, in their hope, secured for'us by the 
Revolution. The difficulty to satisfy both 
must strike every man who hears me :— 
but the difficulty increases, when we con- 
sider the peculiar circumstances of Ireland 
asa conquered country ; frequently, since 
its conquest, revisited by insurrections 
and rebellions, witha view of repossessing, 
by force, property which, by treason, had 
been alienated: and extirpating the Eng- 
lish settlers, on that property, so con- 
fiscated. 

After the first conquest of that country, 
the policy of England was to introduce'the 
blessings of the British constitution, by the 
force of law; but vain was the effort, 
their laws were despised and ‘neglected. 
They lay (to use the words of a highly 
respected man, formerly an ornament to 
this House) like lumps of marl on a 
barren moor, encumbering what they could 
not fertilize. 

Baffled thus in-the hope of establishing 
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civil order by law, ‘king James the Ist 
adopted a surer mode, and planted a 
colony of English and Scotch settlers in 
the north of lreland, then almost exhausted 
of inhabitants by the frequent wars and 
rebellions of its chief. This colony oc- 
cupied the province of Ulster. It carried 
with it the British constitution in church 
and state; it introduced your laws; it 
emigrated under the faith of your charters 
—charters recognized by many acts of 
the legislature ; and, under sucbefaith and 
such laws, it has grown to strength, and 
power, and wealth. They are children 
of your children: they have the right of 
blood and the right of law to claim for 
the continuance of that liberty and the 
protection of that religion, which your 
ancestors granted to them, and on the 
faith of which grants they emigrated from 
their native land. They are not bigots, 
as has been weakly insinuated; they are 
a wise and religious people, frugal and 
obedient to the law; they are a people 
who ¢ serve God and honour the King.’ 
The grave and sober language of their 
petitions will, of course, have its just 
weight with the House. They tell you 
they feel alarmed at the ungualified de- 
mands of the Catholics. The recoilection 
of former times is fresh in their mind ; but 
if it were not so, or even if they wished 
to forget former aggressions, surely the 
speech of an hon. general (Mathew) this 
night, is sufficient to revive these jealousies, 
not only in the people who have thus pe- 
titioned, but even in those members of 
this House whom they have sent to pro- 
tect their interests. For one, I feel indeed 
greatly depressed in spirit, and in sincere 
hope of mutual forbearance, when the ad- 
vocate of the Catholic question laments 
the issue of the battle of the Boyne in this 
House, and brands the government of 
king William with an act of gross viola- 
tion of the articlesof Limerick. Will not 
such language call up the recollection of the 
causes, which produced that memorable 
battle? Will not the Protestants of Ulster 
recollect the parliament, which king James 
assembled in Dublin, immediately before 
that battle, consisting of above two 
hundred Catholics and only six Protes- 
tants, passing a law to repeal the act of 
settlement under which the Protestants of 
Ulster had, for half a century, held their 
lands and property? Will they not recol- 
lect that parliament vesting, by one sweep- 
ing clause, all they had in the world in 
that unfortunate monarch, to be by him 





distributed among his Catholic followers, 
But they did not stop here; for by, 
second act they gravely attainted, of high 


treason, about 2,500 Protestant gentle. 


men ; some on evidence, as they said, and 
others on common form. Thus stood the 
Protestant colony at that period, deprived 
of their property, and attainted of treason, 
because they were Protestants, Thy 
acted the Catholic parliament in thé 
zenith of its powers, when the great de. 
liverer of the rights and liberties of the 
Protestants effected his object by that 
battle, which the hon. general deplores 
the issue of; and thus these Protestants, 
so relieved by the Prince of Orange, are 
branded, as it were, by the name of 
Orange-men—a name which they glory 
in;—gratitude binds them to their deli. 
verer; in their hearts is engraven that 
gratitude; and to deprive them of that 
feeling, you must tear the heart from, for 
while it beats in, their breasts, their gra- 
titude will live; and while wine is to be 
obtained in their land, they will offer their 
daily libations to the ‘ immortal memory 
of their glorious deliverer.’? Imprudent, 
therefore, in the extreme, seems to me 
that language; if it really be the senti- 
ment of the Catholic body, which I trast 
it is not, difficult indeed will be our task 
to satisfy their mind; and dangerous will 
be the experiment. 

The Protestants ask securities against 
the recurrence of such dangers. They 
know and feel great danger from the rest- 
less ambition of the Catholic religion, when 
ever it is wielded as an engine of political 
power, or made subservient to political 
purposes. This religion, differing fromall 
others which ever this éarth knew, from 
its dawn affected political power; and a 
it grew in strength, divided the allegiance 
of the subjects of all states, between their 
legitimate sovereign and the head of the 
Romish church. It gained great temporal 
possessions, and at last assumed a title to 
the whole earth. Kings received theit 
kingdoms from the Pope, and did homage 
for their lands; even the British lion 
couched beneath the holy pastor’s crodh, 
and, humbled and tamed by the spell 
of his influence, received from the Pon 
tiff’s hands the crown of England and 
the chains of Rome—chains which the Re 
formation burst in England, but which 
the unfortunate people of Ireland suffered 
with impatience to a later day. The Re- 
formation in England had alarmed the s¢ 
of Rome; and to defeat, as far as possible 
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that great effort of the English nation, Ire- 
jand was ever since made the theatre for 
Popish influence to gall and distress the 
heretical and apostate power of Great Bri- 
tain. This, and the circumstance of con- 

uest, which I have already mentioned, I 
take to be the real causes for the feelings of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland continuing, 
to this day, more jealous and more difficult 
to be altered in that country, than in any 
other country on earth. 

Ihave thus, Sir, endeavoured to draw 
your attention to the state of things as 
they really are, that the dangers on both 
sides may be fairly estimated. I do not 
sy they may not be remedied—God for- 
bid [should have so gloomy a view of the 
subject. But I see and feel more diffi- 
culty than many honourable members 
seem to suspect, and most of all I feel, 
at this moment, the unbending disposition 
ofthe Catholic body; so far from yielding 
in any particulars, that they actually re- 
tract former concessions, and now refuse 
to admit what, to my knowledge, they 
were willing, three years ago, to accept 
with gratitude, and did, therefore, actually 
publish their thanks to some Protestant 
bodies who took into consideration the 
Veto, and were willing to take it as the 
security they looked for, against foreign 
influence. 

I do not, however, despair, nor do I 
wish to direct on that body at large the 
Violence, intemperance, and hostile me- 
naces of those who somehow have as- 
sumed the conduct of their cause, and in 
parliamentary parade and state have as- 
‘med the political government of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. 

I therefore am ready to go directly into 
the consideration of any defined proposal 
fr their relief; and this modé I would 
prefer to a committee of the whole House, 
& proposed by the highly respectable 
tharacter who introduced the question—a 
tharacter whom every Irishman regards, 
md every Englishman must admire 
Whose zeal and unwearied industry, in the 
trvice of his native country, we must all 
icknowledge with gratitude, But when 
ten he, after twelve years attention to 
this subject, has been unable to’ produce 
‘ny specific plan, any tangible proposition, 

feel that our researches will be vain in 

‘committee into which we etiter without 
‘direct object, and it will turn out, like 

e proceedings of the debating societies, 
Ihave before alluded to—all declamation 
W grievances either real or imaginary, in- 

(VOL, XXIV. ) 





flaming passions and baffling reasons 
raising difficulties and not applying reme- 
dies, I therefore, on the whole, prefer 
the mode pointed out by my learned 
friend, to introduce a Bill at once stating 
the points in which it might be prudent to 
yield, and stating the securities which they 
offer for the preservation of our ancient 
and glorious constitution in church and 
state. 


Mr. James Daly :+Sir, Ibeg pardon of 
the House for offering myself to its notice, 
at a moment when it is naturally in expec- 
tation of the rising of some person, every 
way more entitled to its attention. I 
trust however that the extreme importance 
of the sudject will plead my excuse. If I 
could be induced to believe, with the hon. 
gentleman on the floor, (Mr. Bankes) that 
there could be no other intercourse be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic, than 
between God and Belial, I would instantly 
espouse his side of the question and 
anxiously oppose the motion of my right 
hon. friend ; but, convinted, by éxperi- 
ence, that the contrary is the fact, and 
knowing that the utmost harmony and 
cordialiiy not only can, but actually does 
exist, between these two descriptions of 
his Majesty’s subjects, I feel myself impe- 
ratively called on to support any measure 
which may procure, for the Catholics, 
those privileges, which, I must contend, 
are the natural rights of all subjects, born 
under the British constitution; rights 
which may indeed be withheld, but not 
except on very strong and urgent grounds. 
And what, Sir, is the motion of my right 
honourable friend? Does it pledge the 
House, at once, to say that there are no 
such strong and weighty objections? No, 
Sir; it merely asks this House to go into 
committee to consider whether there be 
any such objections or not. And he asks 
this in the name of above three millions of 
persons of whose courage and loyalty you 
have almost daily proofs. And what 
are the reasons urged against going into 
this committee? ‘The danger apprehended 
from the Pope, and the disinclination 
of the Protestants. The danger of the 
Pope is attempted to be drawn from a 
series of pamphlets, to discuss which I 
shall not now trouble the House, but I re- 
member that the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Yorke), who seems so very much 
afraid of him, told us, in the course of his 
speech, that we were at this moment under 
sentence of excommunication by him, 

(3 K) 
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which he said he believed few knew. 
This ignorance of our being under the 
most serious sentence of the papal power, 
I cannot but consider as asirong argument 
that that power is not so very formidable 
as the opposers of this motion represent it 
to be. But, Sir, it is intended that, by 
agreeing to this motion, you may perhaps 
conciliate the Catholic, but you will there- 
by alienate the Protestant. I will not 
take upon myself to say what may be the 
Protestant feeling, in England, farther 
than that very few of the counties and po- 
pulous towns have come forward, if they 
are really very anxious on this subject. 
As to Ireland, I will venture to assert that 
the voice of the Protestant is in favour of 
the Catholic ; assert this from experience 
and also from the Petitions on your table ; 
for not above three or four request that the 
Catholics may not get any thing more. 
The rest demand securities for the Protes- 
tant constitution, should the wisdom of 
parliament concede their wishesto the Ca- 
tholics; thereby admitting that, with se- 
Curities, they are entitled to the prayer of 
their petition. 

I, Sir,.also expect securities; not how- 
ever the Veto nor any security of that sort, 
but those which arise from the increasing 
wealth of the Catholic, his increasing pro- 
ferty, and -his increasing attachment to 
the constitution, arising from the feelings 
of the increased happiness and comfort he 
enjoys under it. These, Sir, are the secu- 
rities I seek for, and conceiving them best 
attained by agreeing to the motion of my 
right hon. friend, 1 shall give it my cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. William Fitzgerald said, that the 
House had heard from the right hon. ba- 
ronet who had addressed them last but one, 
the character of the petitioners, whose 
claims they were called on to consider, 
To the testimony of that right hon. ba- 
ronet, he was willing to add any weight 
which his opinion might carry with it. 
He should not, perhaps, have thought it 
necessary te have addressed the House ; 
but, entertaining the opinions he did on this 
subject, and standing, as he did, in a pub- 
lic situation, he conceived himself beund 
to state the grounds on which he intended 
to give his vote thatevening. In giving 
that vote, he would be a traitor to his own 
feelings, a traitor to the cause which he 
supported, and a traitor to his country, if 
he gave to the sentiments of any man a 
greater degree of importance than they in- 
trinsically deserved, abstracted from every 





personal consideration. He felt in oppo, 
tion to what had fallen from an hon. gentle, 
man last night, that it was a fortunate cip, 
cumstance that the question had been left, 
the conclusion of the last session of the lay 
parliament, as it had been. By this meay 
it permitted gentlemen, who were f, 
vourable to the Catholic Claims; tor. 
main in connection with those to whon 
they were, by their public duties, as well 
as by their private feelings, attached— 
Such a moderate course of proceeding he 
hoped would produce, either on that night, 
or on any future night, when the question 
should be decided, a fortunate result to the 
motion of the right hon. gentleman. Itwa 
fortunate that they did not come to it asa 
party question; it was fortunate that they 
did not come to it as a question, the decision 
of which would bring triumph to one party 
or to another ; but asa question deeply in 
teresting to the general welfare of the em- 
pire. Fortunately it had been treated ia 
this manner—for if it had been introduced 
in any other, such an introduction must 
have tended to its defeat. The righthon, 
baronet (sir John Stewart) had observed, 
that he coincided in all that fell from the 
right hon. mover, and had entered into 
warm a description of his Catholic. coun 
trymen, as he (Mr. Fitzgerald) could not 
help considering as a prelude to his appro 
bation of the present motion. But, witha 
degree of inconsistency, which he never 
before witnessed in parliament, that right 
hon. baronet had called the House back 
to the proscription of the Catholic parlia- 
ment of Ireland. The right hon. baronet 
had called the House back to those acts 
which he (Mr. Fitzgerald) did not wish te 
bring to their remembrance. But, the 
right hon. baronet should have recollected, 
that they were not asked to decide on the 
conduct of the Catholics of that day.—He 
differed from an hon. general (Mather) 
who had spoken of the Roman Catholics 
as having faithfully and loyally adhered 
to king James, and being absolved from 
any blame in so doing. He neither Ie 
gretted the battle of the Boyne, nor 
mented over the Revolution; but still he 
thought that the claims of the Roman Cee 
tholics should not be neglected ; when be 
saw, that a conscientious spirit, howevét 
mistaken, bound them to the throne 0 
James, although he might lament th 
course which they had pursued, still 
would never agree in the proposition, !™ 
the manes of the acts passed by the Catho 
lic parliament of Ireland, were to be con)" 
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ed up to deter that House from granting 
concession at the present time.—The right 
hon. baronet had stated, that they knew 
not with whom they were to treat; they 
were ignorant of any party with whom 
they were tonegociate. He (Mr. Fitzge- 
rald) wanted neither to treat nor to nego- 
ciate; such a proceeding was not compa- 
tible with the duty, the honour, the dig- 
nity of parliament. For he perfectly 
agreed in those sentiments which fell from 
the right hon. mover last night, that it 
was for parliament to legislate; and, if 
concession were called for, it was for par- 
liament to state the terms.—He would not 
go into the various questions introduced 
by different members in the course of the 
debate; it was enough for him distinctly 
to observe, that, in voting for going into a 
committee, he did not bind himself to any 
thing which might afterwards be proposed 
=—but he would enter that committee, 
anxious to promote such measures as 
might tend to general harmony ; anxious 
to grant to the Roman Catholics all that 
they could fairly demand; and no less 
anxious to preserve the Protestant Church, 
wimpaired, in all its sanctity and all its 
splendour. The right hon. baronet 
nid that he appeared on the part of those 
who “ feared God, and honoured the King !” 
Was the right hon. baronet then to be un- 
derstood as meaning, that those who were 
friendly to the Catholic Claims did not 
fear God, or did not honour the King ?— 
Surely they were equally attached to the 
constitution as those who formed a different 
opinion on this subject. The right hon. 
baronet had designated the Protestants of 
the north of Ireland, a part of whom he 
represented, as a loyal and faithful race ; 
the sons of their sons, the descendants of 
Englishmen. Did the right hon. baronet 
mean to say, that the Roman Catholics of 
that part of the country were other- 
wise? The Protestants of that country 
might be the sons of their sons, but they 
ought to recollect that the Roman Ca- 
tholics were their brothers. The vote 
Which he meant to give, was not forced 
from him by any particular circum- 
tances, that vote he would give whether 
Moffice or out of office ; without any refe- 
rence whatever to political connection. 

he recent conduct of the Catholics had 
Kpeatedly been alluded to, in the course 
of the debate. Whatever that conduct 

ad been, and part of it, he admitted, was 
presumptuous and overbearing, the gene- 
ilbody had been severely visited for it, 
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since that fact had been made one of the 
strongest arguments against their claims. 
But still that was not the cause which they 
{were called on to decide. However 
improperly individuals might have de- 
meaned themselves, that conduct formed 
no reason for condemning the whole Ca- 
tholic body ; still less was it an argament 
for decision against the Catholic Claims.—~ 
Should those claims be submitted to a 
committee, the first thing that committee 
would have to consider would be what ar- 
rangement could be made, without trench- 
ing on their religious rights—without im- 
pairing the dignity of the Catholic Church 
—at the same time affording full security 
to our Protestant establishments. The 
right hon. gentleman expressed himself 
particularly favourable to domestic nomi- 
nation ; as preventing foreign intercourse 
and foreign influence; that intercourse 
with the See of Rome, whicheven Catholic 
monarchs considered a high misdemeanour 
in their subjects. The greatest security, 
he conceived, which the Protestant estab- 
lishment could have, was to be found in 
attaching the Catholics to the constitution 
under which they lived—by exciting their 
interests, their feelings, their pride, and 
their passions, to its support. Whether to 
assist in such a work, their clergy should 
receive regular stipends from the govern- 
ment, or be supported by a grant from 
parliament, he would not take upon him to 
say: but, of this he was sure, that means 
of conciliation might be devised, which 
would be sufficient to remove every griev- 
ance’; and, therefore, he would vote for a 
committee, in which those means might 
be maturely weighed and considered. 


Mr. Edward Protheroe, in a maiden 
speech, said : 


Sir; considering the deservedly high 
authority, in this House, of the right 
hon. mover of the Resolution, in the 
last parliament, with which our com- 
pliance isnow demanded ; considering, too, 
that this Resolution was adopted by a for- 
mer House of Commons; I feel that it 
would ill become the humble individual 
who has now the honour of addressing you, 
to question its political wisdom or consti- 
tutional propriety ; yet I cannot but re- 
joice that as a member of the new legisla- 
ture, I approach the discussion of this 
important question with a judgment un- 
shackled by any pledge whatever. My 
hon. colleague (Mr. Richard Hart Davis) 
has truly said, that his sentiments are sanc- 
} 
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tioned by the great body of our constitu- 
ents; yet, decidegas are their instructions, 
I shall follow them so far only as they are 
consistent with the dictates of my own 
conscience. 

The right hon. gentleman who now 
urges to redeem the pledge of the last 
parliament, has contented himself with 
giving an eloquent and general detail of 
the advantages to be derived from the in- 
vestigation and full discussion of this sub- 
ject, in-a committee of the whole House. 
Nom, Sir, I frankly confess that, ina ques- 
tion of this nature, | see no advantage to 
be gained by that mode of enquiry, which 
is, peculiarly suited to such cases as the 
Orders in Council, where the production 
of evidence might throw additional light 
on the subject under consideration; but 
whatevidence could assist us in weighing 
the. scruples of conscience, or the feelings 
of loyalty ? In ascertaining constitutional 
rights, or balancing political expedience? 
Our present debate may afford a fair spe- 
cimen of the proceedings of such a com- 
mittee, and of the dissonance which must 
prevail there. We hear the right hon, 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Plunket), 
whose speech has met with such deserved 
applause, candidly admit the necessity: of 
providing some safeguard against the dan- 
ger, which must arise, from the exercise 
of foreign influence ; yet he.does not pro- 
fess to be prepared with, any definitive 
Proposition, satisfactory to the Catholics 
or tohimself. The hon. baronet (Sir J. 
C. Hippisley), who. has bestowed so much 
attention on ihe subject, bas indeed ma- 
tured his plans, but requires a special, com- 
mittee to take them into consideration, 
The bon. general (Mathew), on the other 
hand, boldly avows that the Catholics will 
not, ought not to be satisfied, unless their 
claims are conceded, without any restraint 
or-resiriction whatsoever. 

Sir, E demand, before we descend, for 
the sake of conciliation, one step from the 
high ground of the constitution, that we 
should not only have, before us, the ap- 
pearance of a cordial, disposition, on the 
part ofthe Catholics, to approximation in 
loyalty and, charity, but that the heads of, 
that church should give proof of their, sin- 


cerity and, moderation, by the tender of, 


every concession and every pledge con- 
sistent with their. faith and conscience. Is 
this, Sir, the, spirit that we witness? On 
the contrary, have. not their most zealous 
friends, who have: been striving to render 


them popular, by desiring pledges of loy- 
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alty, received in their turn nothing by 
obloquy ‘and disavowal? May we no 
still recognize, in the haughty tone whieh 
ihus rejects all compromise, the spirit of 
the Servus Servorum, trampling on the 
neck of kings! With such experience, 
few senators will hereafter have the handj. 
hood to. become sponsors for those. who 
refuse “to ratify and confirm all that has 
been promised and vowed in their names,” 

These Protestant advocates of the Ce 
tholic cause. now take their ground with 
greater circumspection. Unable to cop. 
ceal the intolerant spirit and dangerous 
tenets of the church of Rome, recorded ig 
the page of history, they aver that modem 
Catholics have renounced these doctrines, 
and triumphantly produce their proof, ig 
answer to certain queries proposed to fo 
reign universities. Need I reply -that 
every true. Catholic acknowledges the au. 
thority of a general council, duly held 
under the sovereign pontiff, to be infallible, 
and submits. his. conscience implicitly: toits 
decrees; whereas he knows of no such 
authority, in his church, as that of an uni- 
versity? Icannot but observe too, that 
not one of these universities intimates, that 
the belief of the Catholic church is, inthe 
slightest degree, changed or capable of 
change; and though they disavow certain 
doctrines to be those of their church, they 
do not deny that she retains every article 
of the faith, which she professed, when the 
herrors of a bigotted persecution, pre 
sented, to this country, its practical illus. 
tration. 

I will not now enter on the question, 
whether any of those tenets, in times of 
greater peril to the constitution, rendered 
necessary the-exclusion: of their professors; 
from the full benefits of religious toler» 
tion, or justified: the penal laws which, 
under happier auspices, have been effaced 
from our statute books. I rejoice, Sit 
that no jimits are now placed, nor need be 
placed, to the enjoyment of religiousitole 
ration, If there remain one vestige: of 
penal statute, infringing the free exerci 
of religious warship, according to the dit 
tates of, every man’s conscience, let itbt 
wiped away as.a. disgrace to our religious 
charter!. 

But surely I need not remind the intelli 
gent legislator that religious liberty 1s 0¢ 
thing, and, political privilege another} 
that a state of political society impliestt 
existence of restraints: for the gene 
good.; and that it is. for the supreme 
thority, in.every state, to judge and/deter 
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mine to what, persons power and office can 
most safely be entrusted, If the legisla- 
wre deem it prudent to prescribe atest of 
affection to the government, asa. qualifica- 
tion for admission to office, surely this is 
no infraction of political rights! If 
there exists a national establishment 
of religion, united with the civil govern- 
ment, and incorporated in the consti- 
tution of the country, is it not natu- 
yal that this test should be extended to a 
proof of attachment to the whole constitu- 
tin? Above all, could it be reasonably 
expected that, amy government should 
admit, to places of the highest trust and 
authority , those, whose principles are 
known to be adverse to a part of the con- 
stitution, and whose faith must lead them to 
wish for its subversion? Lord Bolingbroke, 
whose judgment will be allowed not. to 
have been warped by any religious partial- 
ities, expresses a decided opinion, that “no 
man ought to be trusted with any share of 
power under a government, who must, to 
act consistently with himself, endeavour 
the destruction of that very government.” 
admit of the inestimable blessings of 
peace and concord in the country,—but 
let us beware: of sacrificing the solid ad- 
vantage of union in.our councils, for. the 
illusory temptation of a general compre- 
hension. I see nothing to be coveted in 
that “ false peace,” which lord Bacon 
describes, as “* pieced up upon a direct ad- 
nission of contraries in fundamental points, 
where truth and falshood are like the iron 
aid clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image; they may cleave, but, they will 
not incorporate.” Let me appeal to the 
seatiments and conduct of a. Catholic peer. 
When the Test Law was introduced into 
the House of Lords, lord, Bristol candidly 
wowed that, “as, a. faithful member of a 
Protestant parliament, his: advice: pruden- 
wally went with the. main scope. of the 
bill,” though, “ asa Catholic of the chureh 
Rome, his conscience obliged: him to 
gine his negative to, it.”* Here wesee 
he conflicting’ and irreconcilable princi- 
ples; and observe that the dity of the 
watesman yields to. that of the churchman, 
What have we then to expect: from: jess 
honourable minds, than that of this distin- 
guished nobleman ! 

Ihave heard, Sir, and I am sorry to say, 
within. these walls, the most harsh, the 
host illiberal censures: cast: on: the clergy 


—,. 





* See the new Parliamentary History, of 
Eogland, vol. 44 p: 564 
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|of the established church, for taking a 


share in what is called a merely political 
What, Sir! after passing an 
act of political exclusion, net very can- 
sistent with the dectrine of universal right 
to office ; after incapacitating every indi- 
vidual of the clerical body from the possi- 
bility of addressing you in this House, 
will you debar them from the privilege of 
humbly petitioning you in favour of that 
venerable establishment, to whuse interests 
they are bound by every tie of duty, as 
well as affection? 1 deny, Sir, that they 
have come forward with a spirit of bigotry 
or intolerance ; very different is the mild 
character of the church of England, 
“ Learning has a lovely daughter, and 
her name is Moderation.” And the ad- 
dresses from the clergy, lying on that 
table, are imbued with that genuine spirit 
of Christian charity, which improves and 
adorns society. It is, then, as a lover of 
toleration, as a warm friend of civil and 
religious liberty, that I plead fer the main- 
tenance of Protestant ascendancy. 

The right hon. mover disavows any ‘in- 
tention of interfering with the Bill of 
Rights, or the Actof Settlement. He will 
recognize and re-enact the security of the 
Protestant succession to the throne ; but, 
let me ask the right hon. gentleman, upon 
what principle he fixes the limit of Ca- 
tholic rights, and-says, “ thus far shall you 
go, but no. farther.” With what argu- 
ments will he combat the next petition 
from the Roman Catholics, when he has 
previously conceded, nay advocated its 
principle ? 

I have considered the subject of the Ca- 
tholic claims, as it affects the general in- 
terests of the empire. I shall not presume 
to touch on the peculiar situation of Ire- 
land, though I think much might be said 
on the causes off the irritation, which has 
been excited, in that country ; but I leave 
this subject to those who..are acquainted; 
from personal observation, with her wishes, 
ber wants, and her interests. I shall now 
conclude; Sir, with reminding the House 
of one of the queries of her sagacious and 
patriotic prelate, “‘ Whether those men 
who move the corner stones of a constita- 
tion, may not pull an old house on: their 
own heads ?”’ 


Mr. Ayshford Wise addressed the House 


in a maiden speech, as, follows :— 


Mr. 


fH considering the question 
now: before the House, as a question of 
the greatest importance, I have: listened; 
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with proportionate attention, to the dif- 
ferent opinions, which have been so elo- 
quently delivered, during the discussion of 
it; and I shall now trespass upon the 
House for a few minutes, not because I am 
presumptuous enough to suppose that I can 
have any claim to their favour, but be- 
cause I do sincerely believe that, from 
that class of society, the country gentle- 
men, may best be earned the sentiments 
of those among whom they reside. 

The Resolution, Sir, of the last parlia- 
ment, that the House would, early in the 
next session, take into its most serious 
consideration the laws affecting his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a view to such 
final and conciliatory adjustment as might 
be conducive to the peace of the United 
Kingdom, stability to the Protestant esta- 
blishment, and the general satisfaction and 
concord of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, naturally created much interest inall 
classes of society ; much interest, Sir, in 
the minds of those who were accustomed 
to look up to this House, with that respect, 
which is, and I trust, ever will be due to 
the legislative body of a great and inde- 
pendent country—amongst those, Sir, I 
must include myself; not then, in the 
proud situation I now hold ; and, since re- 
turned to parliament through the appro- 
bation of honourable men, free from ex- 
pence and unclogged by promises. 

Having, Sir, said thus much, I beg 
humbly to state to the House, that, from 
very particular observation, I am inclined 
to believe that the Protestant population 
of England is not unfriendly to a due and 
fair consideration of the claims of their 
Roman Catholic brethren; and I shall, 
this night, very sincerely give my vote 
for the motion of the right hon. mover, be- 
cause I think that the Catholic communion 
is now divested of many of those tenets, 
which have been, hitherto, considered 
dangerous and unconstitutional ; because 
I think the parliament is pledged to pursue 
its own resolutions, and because I firmly 
believe that a Protestant parliament can, 
now is, and always will be able, so to le- 
gislate, that the Protestant establishment 
may remain pure and strictly secure, both 
in church and state ; nad: considering 
that, by the vote for going into the com- 
mittee I do not pledge myself to any fu- 
ture act, and that I reserve to myself full 
and ample power to object to any resolu- 
tion of that committee, which I may even 
suspect of a tendency to weaken or cripple 
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the power of that constitution, which hy 
our liberty, 


so long protected our laws, 
and our land. 

Sir Frederick Flood.-—Mr. Speaker ; the 
best apology I can make to this Hous, 
for rising at this very late hour, is to a. 
sure them I shall be very short. But, on 
a question so deeply important as the pre. 
sent, which, whilst it involves the genen 
interests of the empire, affects, in a pec. 
liar manner, millions of the country to 
which I have the honour to belong ; Tone 
it to myself, and to my numerous consti. 
tuents (many thousands of all religion 
persuasions), to explain my reasons for 
Voting to go into a committee. 

I lay it down, Sir, as a maxim that the 
blessings of our free and glorious con 
stitution ought to be diffused as widely, 
as is compatible with the safety of the 
constitution. 

Another incontrovertible proposition, 
very material to the question, is, that there 
is nothing in the Catholic religion natu. 
rally hostile to the constitution under 
which we live. They ever were friends 
to monarchy. In the bosom of the Ro. 
man Catholic religion, the English consti. 
tution received its birth, and Catholics 
rocked its cradle. They obtained Magna 
Charta—founded our universities; and let 
us proceed to Runneymede, and, on that 
hallowed spot, inquire whether Catholics 
are hostile to the liberties and chartered 
rights of England. Let those who say 
that the Catholic church is inimical 
our freedom, refer to the reign of Henry 
3, and see all the Catholic bishops and ab- 
bots assembled, and after reading the 
great charter, with solemn ceremonies 
and tremendous denunciations, passing 
sentence of excommunication against 
every person who should violate it. It 
was Catholics that founded the House of 
Commons of England, in which we sit this 
night, discussing the propriety of grant 
ing them a participation in the constilt 
tion. Common dangers should be re 
pelled by united efforts. 

You, Mr. Speaker, have twice read 
from your chair, solemnly, and, I trust, 
impressively, the last will and testament 
of the late parliament, executed by 27 
members of it, and attested by 106 
witnesses, other members of the same 
parliament, date 23d June 1812; resolve 
ing to take into their serious considers 
tion the state of the laws affecting his Ma 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a view 
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faal conciliation, and to the strength and 
peace of the United Kingdom, and I think 
Isee, in the hand of the right hon. judge 
of the Irish prerogative court, (Dr. Dui- 
genan) either a protest granted to the pre- 
gnt parliament to carry that will into 
elect, ora caveat ;—but I cannot suppose 
the latter, after he has formerly declared 
his decided opinion nearly in these words 
before the Union :—" That we are one 
people with the British nation.—The Pro- 
stant body in the whole empire would 
be so great—that all rivalship and ani- 
mosities between Protestants and Roman- 
ists would.cease for ever, and it would be 
unecessary to curb the Romanists by 
anv restrictive laws whatever.”’ 

‘After this declaration, I trust that the 
tight hon. and learned doctor must vote, at 
kast for committing the Catholic petition, 
which is all I pledge mnyself to at present. 
{He then cited the opinions of Mr, Pitt, 
Mr, Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Grenville, bishop of Nor- 
wich, Mr. Locke, judge Blackstone, &c. 
in favour of Catholic emancipation. ] 
Millions of Catholics have shed their best 
blood both at sea and on land, in defence 
of the constitution; and are these the 
people, about whom it is idle to take any 
interest, or to trust? The more interest 
you give the Catholics in the constitution, 
le more they will exert themselves to 
mintain what their blessings spring out 
id; and no country can be blessed and 
piosperous in which the people are dis- 
watented by exclusions from blessings. 
le quoted the statutes of 1779, 1781, and 
1193, passed in Ireland in the adminis- 
tations of the two noble lords, mem- 
bets of the present cabinet, and stated 
lhe very words of these statutes as fol- 
hws, viz. « Whereas from the uniform 
fod behaviour of the Roman Catholics 
ht more than a century past, they de- 
eve well, and it must tend, not only to 
lie cultivation and improvement of Ire- 
lod, but to the prosperity and strength of 
ibis Majesty’s dominions, and that all 
lis subjects should be bound together by 
butual interests, and mutual affections, 
id that all his Majesty’s subjects, of all 
tominations and descriptions, should 
joy the blessings of our free constitu- 
Hon, and that all persons of whatever per- 
Nasion, as have heretofore taken, or who 
lial hereafter take the oath, and sub- 
ktibe the declaration, prescribed by the 
(hand 14th of Geo. 3, and the oath of 
"23d of Geo. 3, ch. 21, ought to be 
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considered as good and loyal subjects to 
his Majesty, his crown, and government ;”’ 
and yet being cajoled, they are now told 
that they are not to be trusted, unless 
they abandon their religion altogether, 
notwithstanding this legistative enactment, 
and the treaty of Limerick in 1691. 

Ie then adverted to the conduct of the 
Irish government when lord Westmore- 
land was lord lieutenant, and the present 
earl of Buckinghamshire his secretary, 
both now members of the cabinet. They 
set every engine to work at county meet- 
ings, grand juries, &c. to resist the Irish 
Catholic claims for election suffrage, and 
afterwards they left their friends in the 
lurch, and in the very next year 1793, 
the Irish government brought in a Bill to 
grant the Catholics, not only elective suf- 
frage, but more than they had asked. The 
hon. baronet concluded with many moré 
appropriate observations, and thanked the 
House for their indulgence at so late an 
hour, and after so many luminous speeches. 

Mr. John Round.—Sir, impelled by a 
strong sense of public duty, I would ven- 
ture to solicit, for a few moments, that 
indulgence which I trast the House is not 
disinclined to shew, to one recently ad- 
mitted within its walls. - On a former oc- 
casion, when, in the discharge of the duty 
Towed my constituents, it had fallen to 
me to present, to the House, a petition 
from the borough I have the honour to 
represent, praying that the claims of the 
Roman Catholics to further political power 
might not be conceded, I shortly stated 
that my own sentiments, on this vitally 
important national question, were strictly 
in unison with those then expressed by 
my constituents. Though there is no 
member of this House more unfeignedly 
desirous than myself, to see the doors of 
parliament opened wide to the representa- 
tions of the subject, and to enter into the 
serious and dispassionate investigation of 
grievances complained of by the people, 
I yet feel myself imperatively called upon 
to give my decided negative to the mo- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman last 
night submitted to ‘the House, recom- 
mended, as I admit it to be, by an anima- 
tion, a fervor, and an eloquence, on the 
part of the right hon. mover, which, 
whilst it excited my admiration in an 
eminent degree, proportionably induced 
equal regret at the necessity I feel, of 
giving to it my strenuous opposition. In 
the view I take of this question, it becomes 
me manfully to avow my opinion that 
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concession has already reached its utmost 
limits, and that it would be utterly unsafe 
to admit, into the councils of the state, 
those who hold tenets at variance with a 
Protestant creed, and subversive of a 
Protestant ascendancy. I cannot consent 
to go into a committee from which I ex- 
pect no satisfactory result—I am sure the 
House cannot come, with any prospect of a 
final and conciliating adjustment of rival 
interests. I owe it to the Catholics them- 
selves, not to excite hopes, which I be- 
lieve, will terminate tn the bitterness of 
disappointment: I owe it to the Pro- 
testant community of this country not to 
turn my back upon the petitions they 
have presented to this House, praying 
against the concession of the Catholic 
claims. In every view of the subject, I 
feel myself compelled to vote against the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman 
for going into a committee. 

Sir John Newport rose amidst loud cries 
of Question! The right hon. baronet ob- 
served, that as there were very many 
members who were anxious to speak on 
the question, he should move an adjourn- 
ment of its consideration to Monday. 

Lord Castlereagh remarked, that as it 
would be quite impossible to come to a 
conclusion on this important question that 
night, it appeared to him, that the only 
point of consideration was, whether the 
House would then adjourn, or at a later 
hour.—The motion for deferring the further 
consideration of the question to Monday, 
was then put and carried.—Adjourned at 
two o’clock on Saturday morning. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March \. 


Mr. Gratran’s Motion ror a Commit- 
TEE ON THE CLAIMS OF THE Roman Ca- 
THOLIcS — ADJOURNED DeEBareE.} The 
order of the day being moved, for resum- 
ing the adjourned debate on the motion, 
« That this House will resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole House, to take 
into its most serious consideration the 
state of the laws affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with a view to such a final 
and conciliatory adjustment as may be 
conducive tothe peace and strength of 
the united kingdom, to the stability of the 
Protestant establishment, and to the gene- 
ral satisfaction and concord of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects,” the House re- 
sumed the said adjouined debate, 





Sir John Newport rose and said, that jf 
the question had been left to the consider. 
ation of the House, under the circum. 
stances, and in the form im which it had 
undergone the discussion of last year, he 
certainly should not have felt himself then 
called upon to trespass on their patience, 
hut would have rested the cause of the 
Roman Catholics on the statement so abl 
made by his right hon. friend who open. 
ed the debate; and on the eloquent appeal 
of another hon. gentleman (Mr. Planket) 
whose speech was heard by the House 
with so much attention, and which had 
been honoured with so much well-merited 
applause. 

But there were circumstances attendant 
on the discussion of the subject this year, 
which did not exist when it was last sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House, 
Some of those who were inimical to the 
cause had gone as far as they possibly 
could, by recurring ‘to the basest atts to 
prevent the subject receiving a calm and 
deliberate investigation. They had en- 
deavoured to persuade the Protestant po. 
pulation, that this was a question vitally 
affecting their religion, and that it was to 
be judged on that principle alone, divest- 
ed of those various and important political 
considerations, by which the legislature 
ought to be actuated in their examination 
and their decision, and which he was sure 
were more fit to guide the judgment of 
parliament, than any of those topics which 
seemed to be principally relied upon at 
several meetings,—meetings which he was 
in some respects obliged to characterise, 
as calculated to produce, and absolutely 
producing ill-will and dissention amongst 
the great body of the people. 

In the course of his speech, it was bis 
intention to examine some of the state 
ments which shad been publicly made, 
with a view, as he conceived, to prejudice 
and inflame the minds of the people 
against the claims of their Catholic bre- 
thren. Under the circumstances in which 
they were placed—when they were called 
on to legislate, in order to restore tranquil 
lity toa large portion of the empire—whel 
they were called on to legislate, for the put 
pose of producing that strength and ever- 
gy throughout the empire at large, which 
must result from conciliation aud hat 
mony—by uniting the great body of the 
people in the participation, and, conse 
quently in the defence of those rights, 
which were common to them all—uudet 
these circumstances, it must appear ev 
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dent to every man, that the more calmly 
the legislature proceeded, the more likely 
were they to succeed in establishing that 
harmony and concord, which was allowed 
on all hands to be so extremely desirable. 

He was truly sorry to see, that, in the 
agitation of this great question, some men 
of high rank, some ecclesiastics of great 
dignity, had put themselves mainly for- 
ward, And he could not but think, that 
where a large majority of a former House 
of Commons, had pledged themselves to 
take the subject imto consideration, it 
would have well become those mitred 
prelates to have left it in the hands of par- 
liament. He was of opinion, that no good 
could result from their entering into the 
question, in charges addressed to large 
bodies of the clergy; and still less could 
any just or.equitable purpose be answer- 
ed, by their throwing on a great portion 
of the community, accusations, at once 
the most foul and the most unfounded, in 
such a manner as left the injured parties 
without a direct opportunity of justifying 
themselves. That course having been 
adopted, it was necessary to examine into 
the nature and foundation of those 
charges; and to’ endeavour, in that House, 
to refute accusations so unfairly and so 
unwarrantably made. Amongst other 
matters contained in the Charge of a 
tight reverend prelate, which he then held 



























of in his hand, which had been first delivered 
sh fy 02 body of the clergy, and was after- 
at wards published to the world, were a 


variety of statements directed against the 
tenets of the Roman Catholics: those 


se, 
ly statements were not confined to specula- 
at tive points, or religious dogmas, but con- 


tained charges of the most abominable 
nature. When.a reverend prelate stood 
forth, and put the question in this man- 
ter-—< Does any person employ in his 
piivate concerns a man whom he believes 


jice gp ‘sien 

ple to be disaffected to his interest, or who 
a would rejoice in his downfall ?? When a 
ich reverend prelate thus stated the relative 
hich d . 
iled fituation of the Protestant and the Catholic, 
vik felt absolute astonishment. He could 
we hot avoid demanding, with amazement, 
pute how a dignitary of the church could stand 


rth, with what some might term an in- 
direct, but what he considered a direct 
tharge against the whole Catholic body ? 

charge which, however it might be 
riled, did, in effect, accuse them of dis- 
fection to the state, and of harbouring 
binciples which would lead them to re- 
ice in its ruin and destruction. 


(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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But, lest any doubt should be entertain- 
ed of the meaning of the right reverend 
prelate ‘in that Charge, he afterwards 
makes the accusation in plain and direct 
terms—in such terms, indeed, as _ he 
thought called for the animadversion of 
his Majesty’s ministers; who knew that 
the statement was unfounded, and had 
themselves, over and over again, in their 
places, disclaimed and refuted it. The 
passage to which he referred, was in ano- 
ther part of that reverend prelate’s Charge, 
and set forth, “ that the demands of the 
Catholics, in 1793, were made under their 
promise of peaceable demeanour, and of 
zeal against the common enemy, And, if 
granted, the Papists declared, that they 
would apply for no farther indulgence.” 
This the right hon. baronet positively de- 
nied; it was, in truth, a most unfounded 
assertion. And, in proof of this allega- 
tion, he would call the attention of the 
House to a question which was put, at 
that time, by the late marquis of Down- 
shire to the present earl of Buckingham- 
shire, then lord Hobart. The noble mar- 
quis observed, “ that his vote mainly de- 
pended on the answer he should receive 
to this question. Will the Catholics be 
satisfied, if the concessions now asked 
are granted? Will they accept them in 
full satisfaction of their demands ?”” What 
was the answer of my lord Hobart? “I 
am not warranted in giving any such as- 
surance !”? And what was the real state 
of the fact? Why the petitioners, at that 
period, called, as they now call, for com- 
plete emancipation. And, it was remark- 
able, that, upon the bringing in of the 
Bill, which was introduced to grant them 
partial relief, the then member for the 
University of Dublin, the late Mr. Knox, 
proposed that they should be admitted to 
a full participation in the rights of the 
constitution. All the demands which 
were made in 1793,” continued the learn- 
ed prelate, “‘ were granted; and what was 
the consequence? The Papists having ac- 
quired additional strength, av? having, 
by their promises, lulled the government 
into security, formed a traitorous conspi- 
racy, broke out into open rebellion, and 
invited the French to their assistance, to 
obtain their real objects—separation from 
Great Britain, and Catholic ascendancy !” 

The right hon. baronet said, he did not 
think it was possible to bring forward, in 
more direct and decisive terms, a charge 
of treason against the whole body of the 
Catholics of Ireland. And he was sure 

(3 L) 
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the noble lord opposite (Castlereagh) 
would not sanction such an imputation. 
Over and over again it had been declared, 
that it was not a Catholic rebellion. And 
this would be clearly seen by looking to 
the persons by whom it was fomented and 
organized. Such an examination would 
shew, that, of the whole Directory, but 
one was a Roman Catholic. For the 
truth of this statement, he would appeal 
to the declarations of the legislature. 
They had never designated it as a Catho- 
lic rebellion: and, surely, if they had 
believed it was, they would not have gone 
on, from year to year, making provision 
for the Catholic college at May:ooth.— 
(Hear!) He was aware that many Ro- 
man Catholics were engaged in that me- 
lancholy business. But it could not be 
otherwise, it must always be the case 
where a rebellion existed in any country, 
the great mass of whose inhabitants was 
of a particular religion, that some of the 
members of that religion must be con- 
nected with it; but, in the first French 
expedition, to Bantry Bay, so far from 
having any idea of assisting the invaders, 
every support was given by the Roman 
Catholics to’his Majesty’s troops. While 


at that time, in the north, an organized 
system prevailed, in the south, the inha- 


bitants were perfectly peaceable and 
Joyal, and, with heart and hand, united 
in defending the country against the 
French. ; 

Was it right, then, that dignified clergy- 
men should come forward and make sueh 
attacks? Was it right that such state- 
ments should pass unrefuted? To those 
mitred prelates who had been the means 
of procuring several of the adverse Peti- 
tions then lying on the table, he would 
strongly recommend the perusal of a pas- 
sage, which struck his eye that morning, 
in a sermon preached by archbishop 
Sharpe, before the House of Lords, in 
1700. That learned divine there observ- 
ed, “If a preacher in the pulpit should 
presume to give his judgment about the 
management of public affairs, or to lay 
down doctrines as from Christ, about the 
forms and models of kingdoms and com- 
monwealths, or to adjust the limits of the 
prerogative of the prince, or of the liber- 
ties of the subject in our present govern- 
ment, I say, if a divine should meddle with 
such matters as these in his sermons, I do 
not know how he can be excused from 
the just censure of meddling with things 


that nothing concerns him. This is, in- 


Mr. 
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deed, a practising in state matters; anj 
is usurping an office that belongs to ano. 
ther profession, and to men of another 
character ; and I should account it ever 
whit as indecent in a clergyman to take 
upon him to deal in these points, as jt 
would be for him to determine titles of 
land in the pulpit, which are in dispute ig 
Westminster-hall.”’* Such was the opi. 
nion of archbishop Sharpe, preaching be. 
fore the House of Lords, on the 30th of 
January, 1700. He felt where the duty 
of a clergyman ceased, and where the 
province of a legislator began. He did 
not doubt, but, in the proper place, the 
House of Peers, that reverend prelate 
would have delivered bis sentiments on 
any subject which called for them; but 
he very justly conceived, that the pulpit 
was not a place exactly suited to the dis 
cussion of politics. 

It was something extraordinary, that, 
in several of the charges lately delivered 
to the clergy, as well as in that to which 
he had particularly referred, and in som 
of the petitions against the Catholics, the 
belief in certain tenets of religion was al- 
leged as a cause for excluding that body 
from the enjoyment of the privileges of 
the constitution, which very tenets, those 
who made the accusation either did them 
selves hold, or they were not members of 
the Church of England. For instance, 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation wa 
insisted on as incapacitating and unfitting 
the Catholic for a participation in constitu 
tional rights; and these who made this a 
sertion, stated, that no such doctrine wast 
be found in the Scriptures. 


of those persons, how long it was sinct 


they had read St. Athanasius’s Creed ?—I 
was really something extraordinary th 
they should in direct terms declare th 
doctrine, which they preached, and we 
bound to preach, was no where to 0 
found in the Scriptures. Yet such wastt 
statement contained in the Petition fromth 
archdeacon and clergy of Buckingham 
shire, now lying on the table. For the 
tenets eld by particular churches, from 
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speculative doctrines of religion, and fing county: 


the dogmas laid down in books, he thoug! 
the legislature, on considering this qv 
tion, would do much more wisely to mas 
their appeal to the practical doctrines 
the Catholic church, as actually carrie 
inio effect, and as operating on the col 
duct of states professing that faith, Ther 
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fore, instead of examining what was de- 
creed in the council of Lateran or of Con- 
stance, it was far better to see what, in 
the present day, was the practice of Ro- 
man Catholic countries—and to investigate, 
whether they could perceive, in the con- 
ductof great Roman Catholic governments, 
a recognition of those obnoxious princi- 
ples which were represented as rendering 
men unfit to enjoy what were considered 
privileges, by some persons, but which he 
contemplated as rights—rights, which, if 
at all narrowed or restricted, should be 
thus dealt with only where danger to the 
state was plainly proved. They were all 
agreed, that the communication of any 
right, must, in the first instance, be guid- 
ed by the great principle of safety to the 
state. But, if it could be proved that no 
danger would arise to the state from its 
exercise—if it appeared that the danger 
apprehended, existed only in the idea of 
individuals—if it were evident that there 
wasno solid ground for dreading any ill ef- 
fects from granting the rightsdemanded— 
then they were not justified in continuing 
fonarrow and restrict those rights, which 
every man was entitled to claim. in tak- 
ing this view of the subject, it would be 
necessary to enquire, whether in Europe 
wch a state of things could not be pointed 
out as fully supported the position he had 
hiddown. In doing this, the attention 
was at once arrested by the case of Hun- 
gary, to which his right hon. friend had 
alluded on the first night of the debate; 
ad which he had himself noticed, in the 
iebate on the Catholic Claims, in 1809. 
@ that case exactly corresponded, both as 


in¢@llo previous situation, and the tranquilliz- 


ing effect which the liberal conduct pur- 
wed had on the nation in general, with the 
question now under consideration. On 
firmer occasions, when instances, had been 
ilduced from the states of Switzerland, it 
ws observed, that the system of admitt- 
ing the members of every religion to a par- 
lcipation in civil rights, might do very well 
a small, diminutive republic, but would 
lt answer as a rule for a great population 
ma country likethis. ‘That objection, how- 
ler, could not be urged against Hungary, 
Which contained 7 millions of people. ‘That 
‘untry was for many. years divided into 
lontending sects~—-the Lutherans and Cal- 
Mists being almost equal to the members 
ithe predominant religion, which was 
lie Roman Catholic. During several cen- 
lities, the experiment was made in Hun- 
Sy, of what might be done by exclud- 





ing from the privileges of the constitution, 
that great body composed of those two 
sects, the Lutherans and Calvinists.. The 
result was, that during the whole pe- 
riod to which he had alluded, the country 
was in a constant state of convulsion; so 
much so, that the Lutherans and Cilvanists 
called in the Turks to their assistance ; and 
more than once the country was divided 
between the Turks and the Austrians. So 
the state remained for a considerable time. 
At length, at a late period, it was in some 
degree tranguillized. How was that effect 
produced? By the conciliatory measures 
of Maria Theresa—but, till 1791, it was 
not completely tranquillized. Tranquil- 
lity was then restored, by an extension of 
civil rights and civil privileges to all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, without any 
reference to religious opinions—peace and 
security were obtained, by recurring to 
that very measure, which the advocates of 
the Roman Catholics now called on the 
legislature to carry into effect. So com- 
pletely were the people of Hungary satis- 
fied, that, in the triumphant progress of 
Buonaparté, by that country only was his 
march arrested. When he was in posses- 
sion of Vienna, the nation, with an 
united voice, exclaimed—* There shall 
thy proud career be stayed.’ It was 
not possible to conceive a case, more 
directly in point; and it should be 
observed, that the predominant religion of 
the state was the Roman Catholic, which 
they had been told admitted. no toleration, 
—which they had been informed never 
granted any thing like the freedom allow- 
ed in this country: which-the petitioners 
against the Catholic Claims asserted to be so 
complete, that no other nation ever grant- 
ed somuch. Yet, in Hungary, aCatholic 
state, every privilege was thrown open to 
the Protestant tranquillity, and peace and 
concord followed. The same rights were 
now demanded for the Roman Catholics ; 
and sure he was, the same beneficial ef- 
fects, in the common course of things, 
must flow from the concession. If it was 
argued, that those concessions ought not 
to be made, because, for centuries, con- 
tentions had existed between the opposite 
sects of Protestants and Catholics, the an- 
swer was, “ the same might be said, with 
more propriety, of Hungary, where one of 
the parties called in the Mahometan. to 
their assistance ; yet every right was ulti- 
mately granted, in common, to all reli- 
gions; not by an arbitrary monarch, but 
in a diet, consisting of 400 persons, with a 
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majority of two to one. This was done in 
a country connected with the Popish hie- 
rarchy, and possessing a Popish priest- 
hood—but the good sense of the laity put 
down all clerical opposition.” 

So, he hoped, it would in that House, 
and in the nation at large. The legisla- 
ture would, he trusted, look to the best of 
all possible securities, by giving to the 
Catholics their just and proper rights ; 
they would, he hoped, look to the true 
safety and the real defence of the country, 
by giving that numerous body privileges 
to defend; they would, he hoped, render 
the country more dear to that numerous, 
and loyal, and respectable class, by giving 
them an interest in the constitution. 

He confessed he was astonished, that 
persons should suspect that the loyalty of 
the Catholic, which, under privation, was 
tried, and was not found wanting, would, 
if his claims were conceded, be imme- 
diately extinguished. This was contrary 
to every principle of human action, Could 
it be imagined that they would willingly 
fight for resirictions, but that, by some ex- 
traordinary fatality, they would marshal 
themselves against their newly recovered 
rights and privileges ? 

But, it was observed by the petitioners 
against the Catholics, that they had every 
right which did not grant political power. 
The answer to this was clearly and ex- 
plicitly given by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Plunket) on a former evening. “ You gave 
political power before you gave the elec- 
tive franchise; because, when you granted 
the right to acquire property, you gave 
that, which, in its nature, must produce 
power.” And he saw no more danger in 
permitting a Catholic to sit in that House, 
than in permitting the nominee of a Ca- 
tholic calling himself a Protestant. A 
statement had been made on a former 
evening, by the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle (Mr. Bankes) that a paper, which 
he read, was a protest of the present Pope 
against the full toleration, in religious 
matters, granted by Buonaparté.—The 
right hon. baronet said he had taken the 
trouble of inquiring, of those who were in- 
timately acquainted with subjects of this 
description, whether that paper was au- 
thentic or not? If it were a fabricated 
paper, he meant not to charge any part 
of that forgery either on the hon. gentle- 
man who first introduced it, or on another 
hon. member, who adverted to it in the 
course of his speech; but he did protest 
most solemnly, that every gentleman to 





whom he applied on the subject, some of 
them deeply versed in Roman Catholic af. 
fairs, denied all knowledge of sucha 
paper. He did not mean to assert, posi. 
tively, that the paper did not exist; but, 
undoubtedly, when those who would, ne. 
cessarily, be interested in it, and who had 
every means of inquiring into the founda 
tion on which it rested—when such per 
sons had not been able to find any vestige 
of its existence, it must, at least, be looked 
upon asa very doubtful document. Besides 
it should be recollected, that they lived in 
the era of fabrication! They could not 
forget, that a notable fabrication of the 
Third Part of the « Statement of the Penal 
Laws affecting the Catholics’ had been 
disseminated through these islands—and, 
more even than that, persons who doubted 
its authenticity were threatened with pro. 
secutions for expressing their sentiments, 
This fact had been stated, a few evenings 
since, by a right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Huskisson), who informed them that a 
printer, in Chichester, who expressed his 
opinion of that fabricated work, was 
threatened with a prosecution for his te 
merity. But what seemed to him ex- 
tremely ridiculous, they were told that 
this fabricated part was so clumsy a pro 
duction, as ought not to have deceived any 
person; and yet they were informed, in 
the very same breath, that it had produced 
ali the effect which was hoped and ex 
pected from it; and had not only deceiv- 
ed individuals, but whole bodies of men, 
But what was still more remarkable, the 
editor of one of our Reviews, a person, 
who doubtless would feel very much oi- 
fended, if it were supposed that he could 
be taken in by a clumsy and ridiculous 
publication, had absolutely reviewed this 
Third Part, as if it really came from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. Now, 
whether it was clumsy or not, it certain- 
ly had the effect, which those who framed 
it had in view; and, so far, its matter 
or manner did not defeat the end of its 
author. 

He was extremely loth to enter into 
any controversial discussion of what had 
passed in former periods in Irelant. 
It was much better to draw the veilo 
oblivion over such proceedings. 
should, therefore, follow the precept © 
a right hon. baronet, (sir J. Stewart), and 
avoid the subject. That right hon. baronet 
however, though he had laid down the 
precept, did not think proper to follow! 
And he must say, that, in defending the 
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conduct of the Orange-men in Ireland, he 
covld by no means agree with him. Nor 
did he think that the government had a 
right to extend their countenance and pro- 
tection to bodies of men bound together 
by such an oath—which he thought no 
less inimical to the peace and happiness of 
the community, than the oath of the 
United Irishman. Whether it was quali- 
fied in one way or in another, such fac- 
tions were equally dangerous to the con- 
stitution. No set of men ought be tole- 
rated, who took an oath restricting their 
allegiance, or guarding it by conditions. 
For many centuries Ireland had been a 
victim to the want of an extension of the 
English law beyond the English pale. 
This barrier was at length throwh down, 
and British law was extended to the 
people of Ireland. Sir John Davis had 
dated what beneficial effects were pro- 
duced by that extension. He would now 
implore the House to throw down this se- 
cond subsisting pale, which excluded from 
the constitution so many of the inhabi- 
untsof Ireland. And he was convinced 
hat consequences would result from the 
measure, no less excellent than those 
which had proceeded from the original 
extension of English law to the Irish 
people. 
In proceeding to the decision of this im- 
portant question, he hoped parliament 
would not consider it with a view to the 
mrrow objections of this or that body of 
nen, but that they would legislate for the 
wmmunity at large, with a due regard to 
isinterests, and an extended and liberal 
ling for the concord and harmony 
if theempire. The Catholic petitioners 
taimed the full benefit of the constitu- 
lin; they prayed to be admitted toa 
immunity of privileges, as they gladly 
tared in a community of danger ; and, he 
wted, the legislature would answer them 
nthe words of the Great Charter—that 
utter obtained by the joint exertions of 
tir Catholic ancestors—‘ Nulli vende- 
us, nulli negabimus, nulli differemus 
Mstitiam,?? 


Mr. Wellesley Pole rose and said : 


Sir; considering the turn which this+ 


bate has taken, and the situation which 
lad lately the honour of holding in the 
Wernment of Ireland, I do not think it 
wld be becoming in me if I were not to 
mlin distinctly my reasons for the vote 
lich I shall give upon this question, a 
“tion in which the tranquillity and 
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‘the permanent interests of Ireland are so 
deeply concerned. The House, Sir, ap- 
pears to me to be placed in a most extra- 
ordinary predicament. We are now in 
the third night of a debate upon a motion 
similar to that which was at the close of 
the last session agreed to by a large ma- 
jority. The great Catholic question 
underwent, last year, three solemn discus- 
sions, and in the interval between the first 
and the last of those discussions, circum- 
stances had occurred which indaced the 
House to determine, as I have alread 
said, by a large majority, that it would, 
at an early period of the present session, 
take the Catholic claims into considera- 
tion, with a view to a final and concilia- 
tory adjustment. Sir, had it not been for 
the dissolution of parliament, (a measure, I 
believe, totally unexpected at the time 
the House came to the Resolution to 
which I have alluded), I apprehend we 
should not now be called upon to discuss 
this question: we should, as a matter of 
course, have gone into a committee upon 
the Catholic claims. I am by no means 
disposed to contend that the present par- 
liament is, in any respect, bound by the 
Resolution passed, and the opinion ex- 
pressed by the last; but, at the same time, 
every man must feel that that Resolution 
is entitled to great weight, from the effect 
which it must necessarily have produced 
throughout the whole empire, but more 
especially in that part of it which was 
more immediately affected by it—I mean 
Ireland. 

Sir; it is indeed impossible that we can 
now enter into the consideration of this 
subject, without bearing in mind the effect 
that must have been produced, and the 
expectations that must naturally have 
been raised in Ireland by the Resolution 
finally adopted by the House last year, 
after so many discussions. Itis, however, 
the duty of the House to take into its most 
serious consideration the precise state of 
this most important question, and to ascer- 
tain what are now the feelings of the 
people of Ireland with regard to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics. In enter- 
ing upon this subject, it is necessary that 
we should recollect all that has passed 
between the government of Ireland and 
the Catholic committee during the last 
two years. The situation in which the 
question at present stands, arises, in a 
great degree, out of those transactions. 
During the course of those events, in which 
from my official situation, I necessarily 
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took a very prominent part, I did repeat- 
edly and distinctly complain of the mis- 
representations which were industriously 
circulated with respect to the measures 
which were pursued by the Irish govern- 
ment towards what 1 called then, and 
what I still must call, the Catholic con- 
vention (for a complete convention it was, 
representing the three estates of the Ca- 
tholics). It was said, that the object of 
that government was not to preserve tran- 
quillity and to enforce due obedience to 
the laws, but to prevent the Catholics from 
petitioning; this, as I have on former oc- 
casions, I now again most solemnly deny. 
Sir, the government of Ireland at that 
period had no wish to prevent the Roman 
Catholics from exercising their right of 
petitioning, provided they did it in a legal 
manner : there was no disposition to inter- 
fere with the Catholics, if they did not 
violate the law, as the law was explained 
by the law officers of the crown, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The steps 
that were taken were such as the govern- 
ment would have adopted with regard to 
any other class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
under similar circumstances, excepting 
that they would have acted more promptly 
with others than they did with the Catho- 
lics, the peculiarity of whose situation 
was considered as demanding some indul- 
gence. It was therefore, I repeat it, a 
gross misrepresentation of the conduct of 
the Irish government to say that they 
made any attempt, or entertained any 
wish to stifle the Catholic voice, or to pre- 
vent the Catholic body from petitioning. 
Those clamours, however, as they were 
not founded in truth, have subsided ; but 
it cannot be denied, that the conduct of 
the government, whether right or wrong, 
did create a great ferment, and did lead 
to most important results. One of the 
first results which it produced was, the 
suppression of the Catholic committee. It 
is now no more. It is true that from that 
committee has arisen the Catholic board ; 


but this board differs most essentially from 


the committee ; it differs in the numbers 
of which it is constituted; in some de- 
gree in the tone which it has assumed ; 
and it does not menace the country with 
the dangers which were to be apprehend- 
ed from the continual sittings of a conven- 
tion. This, therefore, I consider as a most 
fortunate result which has been produced 
by the measures to which I have alluded. 
Another result has been—the Roman Ca- 





tholics assembling in every part of the 
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kingdom in a legal way to express their 
sentiments, and to state their grievances, 
An opinion prevailed, that it was on] 
the higher classes of the Roman Catholics, 
who were anxious for emancipation, and 
that the lower orders were perfectly ip. 
different about it. The fallacy of tha 
opinion has been made apparent from 
those meetings, for by their resolutions it 
has become obvious, that all ranks of the 
Roman Catholics, from the highest to the 
lowest, are equally desirous of obtaini 

what they term emancipation. But, Sir, 
these were not the only consequences; 
the Protestants of Ireland finding that the 
Catholics were awakened to their own in. 
terests throughout every corner of the 
island, became disposed to consider the 
subject more deeply and more seriously 
than they had done before, and the conse. 
quence has been, that many of them, who 
before were of opinion that the application 
of the Catholics for the removal of dis. 
bilities was a mere stalking horse for se 
ditious purposes, begun to see the ques 
tion in a very different point of view. 

I am not alluding, Sir, to the county of 
Fermanagh, or others where the Protestant 
inhabitants had made up their minds, that 
under no circumstances would it be proper 




























to grant any further concessions to the jm that th 
Catholics; but I allude to the county im Meir oj 
which | have the honour to represent, and ‘umsta 
many others in which I know that some jm couldn 
time ago Catholic emancipation was consi fi °ccasio 
dered merely as a watch word for those “a n 

when te 


who wished to disturb the public trav 
quillity. But what is the language which 
they now hold? Do they ask you nott 
comply with the wishes of the Catholics? 
No! all they ask of you is to take caro 
that in what you do grant, the established 
constitution in church and state is not in 
jured. 

Sir, I am ready to admit that in some df 
the petitions of the Catholics some strangt 
and intemperate language has been used: 
I regret it very much, and have as mud! 
reason personally as any man to objectié 
it. I wish different language had beet 
adopted, but the intemperance of som 
ought not to be visited upon the moderal 
and the innocent, and it ought to bere 
collected that it is natural for men wh 
think that they are debarred of thei 
rights, and that they are pushed to: 
extremity, to express themselves wil 
warmth and even with intemperance. Bu 
however blameable the language of som 
of the Catholics may have been, still th 
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consequence has ensued from their repeat- 
edand numerous meetings: they have had 
an opportunity of speaking their senti- 
ments, and the opinion of the whole of 
that body is now perfectly well known. 
Gir, it is impossible for a moment to enter- 
tain a doubt but that the Resolution which 
the House of Commons came to at the 
close of the last session of parliament 
must have excited the hopes and expec- 
tations of the Roman Catholics to a very 
considerable degree, and their disappoint- 
ment will be great indeed, if they find that 
you not only will not grant what they 
ask, but that you will not even go into a 
committee to consider of their claims. 
After twelve years struggling to obtain 
the support of a cabinet, united against 
them, they at last found a cabinet divided 
upon the subject, and also a material 
change in the disposition of parliament. 
What was the consequence? Why, that 
jumbers of the Protestants of Ireland, as 
[have already stated, changed their opi- 
sion also, and consented to the grant of 
the Catholic claims under securities suffi- 
cient to protect the establishments. The 
first time that the Catholic question was 
brought before this House last year, my 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh) stated, 
that the cabinet were then unanimous in 
their opinion that under the existing cir- 
cumstances the claims of the Catholics 
could not be complied with, and upon that 
occasion the majority of parliament were 
with ministers. But what was the case 
when towards the close of the session my 
ight hon. friend near me (Mr. Canning) 
brought forward and carried his motion ? 
The circumstances of the times had then 
materially changed, partly owing to a me- 
hnchol y event which I, in common with 
tery man who hears me, most sincerely 
deplored, an event which deprived the 
country of the services of a minister whose 
memory will be ever dear to me, and to 
very honest man in the country; and 
putly owing to other causes which it is 
how unnecessary for me to recapitulate. 
My noble friend himself (lord Castie- 
ttagh) had changed his opinion, and it 
ms then announced that the question was 
itt to be considered as a cabinet question. 

think it a matter of great regret that 
lis question is not to be brought forward 
*’acabinet measure, After the Resolu- 
ion of last session, and after the interval 
Wthe whole summer, it is, I say, most 
lwfortunate that ministers are not prepared 
Ntake up this most important question 





as a cabinet measure, that they are not 
ready to submit some plan to the legis- 
lature for its consideration. In what a 
strange situation, Sir, are we placed, upon 
a question on which depends the present 
tranquillity and future welfare of a con- 
siderable portion of the empire. We have 
the Catholics of Ireland unanimous, we 
have a great proportion of the Protestants 
of Ireland for the question, and we have a 
cabinet divided and not prepared to submit 
any measure to parliament upon it! I 
know it has been said that the majority of 
the Protestants in Ireland are unfavourable 
to the Catholic claims, but I must beg 
leave to doubt the correctness of that as- 
sertion. The change in the sentiments of 
the Protestants of Ireland has been re- 
markable: I know that in many counties 
where, a few years ago, the Protestants 
were decidedly hostile to the Catholic 
claims, such has been the progress of opi- 
nion that they have now almost unani- 
mously concurred in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Petitions on the table, which 
do not object to admitting Catholics to the 
benefits of the constitution under such 
guards as the wisdom of parliament may 
think necessary for the security of the 
establishments. It is true, that there are 
many petitions from Protestants in Ire- 
land decidedly hostile to the Catholics. 
I am far from suspecting or insinuating 
that the government of Ireland have in- 
terposed, or used any means to procure 
those petitions, I know that my noble 
friend the Lord Lieutenant would scorn to 
have recourse to sucha measure. As for 
his advisers, the right hon. gentleman who 
succeeded me in one of my offices, I mean 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer (Mr. William Fitzgerald), 
he, of course, would not encourage peti- 
tions of that kind ; he has expressed him- 
self decidedly in favour of the ‘measure 
against which they are presented. As to 
the other right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
who succeeded me (my other half as I 
may call him,) he, indeed, is hostile to 
the Catholiciclaims. His residence in Ire- 
land during the summer has, I suppose, 
convinced him of the danger of making 
any concession, while his right hon. col- 
league who was born in the country, has 
always lived in it, and is deeply connected 
with it, not only sees no danger in com- 
plying with the wishes of the Catholics, 
but thinks that great mischief will ensue if 
they are not complied with. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) thinks, that 
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to grant a silk gown to a Catholic, or to 
permit one to command a company in 
England as he does in Ireland, would be 
big with peril to the state. Such are the 
discoveries he has made during his short 
residence in Ireland. But, Sir, these 
clashing opinions only prove the neces- 
sity of going into a committee in order 
that the validity of each may be fully 
canvassed. 

Sir, I am not aware that any reason 
exists now for not going into the commit- 
tee which did not exist last year, when 
this House determined by so large a ma- 
jority that they would go into a committee ; 
I am sure, as far as lreland is concerned, 
no such reason exists. Sir, it must have 
been obvious to any man who has paid 
any attention to the events which have 
occurred within the last few years, and 
who possessed any knowledge of the 
state of Ireland, chat things could not re- 
main in the state in whichthey were. I 


cannot conceive it possible for a man of 


common observation to-entertain such an 
opinion. I am sure no man in Ireland 
thinks so, whatever his opinion may be 
with respect to the granting or refusing 
the claims of the Catholics. There are, I 


have no doubt, many respectable, sensible, 
and well disposed Protestants in Ireland— 


respectable in rank and talents, who not 
only think that no further concessions 
should be made to the Catholics, but who 
are of opinion, that it would be highly 


beneficial to the state to renéw some of 


the penal laws. A learned gentleman 
who generally sits under the gallery (Dr. 
Duigeuan) I believe entertains that opi- 
nion, and, if lam not very much mistaken, 
the Orange societies in general in Ireland 
think that the legislature has already gone 
much too far in its concessions to the Ca- 
tholics. I say then, Sir, that all parties 
are agreed that it is not possible things 
can remain in their present state, either 
you must re-enact the penal statutes, 
or you must admit the Catholics to the 
benefits of the constitution—no man can 
believe that the question can, or will, re- 
main stationary. The progress of the Ca- 
tholics (as was observed the other night 
by the learned gentleman opposite, Mr. 
Plunket, in a speech which was so much 
and so justly admired) in wealth and 
knowledge since the Union, has been most 
rapid, and they are now ina state in which 
it is, I maintain, impossible that they 
should continue. Why then, Sir, if it is 
the opinion of all parties that thingscannot 
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remain as they are at present, surely th 
natural and obvious course for us to py. 
sue is to go into a committee in which ye 
may examine fully what course we ough 
to pursue, ahd what meesures are best cal. 
culated to promote the tranquillity of th 
empire. When the Union was in agiy, 
tion I disapproved of the measure, but] 
am now willing to acknowledge thatit has 
been productive of great benefits to Ire 
land; it has contributed greatly to increas 
the wealth and the kuowledge of tha 
country, and particularly of its Roman 
Catholic inhabitants. One of the natu 
effects of the Union was, by the remoral 
of the Protestant parliament to create a 
great number of absentees ; many Protes 
tants of rank and property have discon 
tinued their residence in lreland in conse. 
quence of that measure, but the spirit and 
industry of the Catholics had impelled 
them forward to fill up the vacuum which 
was thus occasioned. ‘Their wealth and 
their knowledge has of course increased, 
and isin a rapidly progressive state ; isit 
then, I again ask, natural to suppose that 
they will be content to remain, or thatit 
will be possible to keep them in their pre: 
sent state. You must, then, either ad 
vance or recede; stand still you cannot, 
You must either have a re-enactment of 
the penal laws and a rebellion in Jreland,or 
you must seriously take the claims of the 
Roman Catholics into consideration with 
a view to final and conciliatory adjust, 
ment. 

sir; Iam decidedly of opinion that we 
ought to go into this committee. I donot 
deny that the subject is attended with 
many and with formidable difficulties, but 
I think they may be overcome if we set 
about the task with zeal and sincerity. It 
is with this feeling, Sir, that I would go 
into this committee; I would go into itwith 
a spirit of conciliation and universal good 
will; no man who consents to go intothe 
committee will be pledged to any specilic 
concession, or to any concession which, 
upon due consideration, he may conceive 
to be inconsistent with the security of the 
establishment in church and state. 
therefore approve of the plan which my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) has pro 
posed to pursue. If the committee shoul 
approve of his Resolutions, I am aware that 
it will require all his knowledge, all bis 
temper, all his ability, all his perseverance, 
all his authority, to frame his Bill so.as@ 
meet the wishes and expectations of @ 
parties, I acknowledge the task to 
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dificult, but I do not despair of seeing it 
accomplished. I agree with the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Ireland, that it is the duty of parlia~ 
ment to legislate, not to negociate, but 
when I express my concurrence with that 
general proposition, I beg I may not be 
supposed to mean that my right hon. 
fiend, in framing his Bill, is not-to have 
the benefit of consulting with those per- 
sons who have been delegated by the Ca- 
tholics to support their claims, or indeed 
of consulting with all persons from whom 
yaluable information. can be derived. 
Having obtained that information, it will 
then become onr duty to legislate, and I 
hope we shall legislate in such a manner 
will set this question at rest for ever. 
| listened with peculiar pleasure to what 
fll from the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Plunket) on the subject of securities ; be- 
cause I am sure it will be attended with 
the most beneficial effects in Ireland. I 
hail it as a signal to the Catholics that no 
Protestant, however favourable to their 
thims, will consent to their being granted 
without sufficient security being given for 
the preservation of the establishments, 
Ihave, now, Sir, stated my reasons for 
wishing to go into this Committee ; I can- 
wot see any bad consequence, that can 
result from it, but I foresee many ‘that 
may ensue, if we reject this motion and 
refuse even to examine the subject. If, 
Sir; the House should unfortunately refuse 
tpaccede to this motion, let me beg of 
gentlemen to consider what will be the 
tate of Ireland, with the two chief ad- 
vsers of the Lord Lieutenant, entertaining 
directly opposite sentiments upon this 
vital question. The Chancellor of the 
Ixchequer for Ireland has made a very 
uimated speech in favour of the motion; 
lesays, that the people will not be satis- 
fed, that tranquillity will not be esta- 
bished, that the country will not be safe, 
inless the claims of the Roman Catholics 
te complied with. . The other right 
nm. gentleman, the Chief Secretary, is 
“opinion that nothing can be more dan- 
fttous to the state, than to listen to their 
Htitions, He seems to think that the 
lost effectual way of making the people 
* and happy, is to clap on a perpetual 
liter, to draw the bad humours of the 
‘untry together, and keep them ina state 
continual irritation. Let us suppose 
tamoment, Sir, that the opinion of that 
Mt of the cabinet which opposes. this 
Motion should prevail, That this motion 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 


should be rejected, and that after the re- 
turn of those two right hon. gentlemen to 
the discharge of their official duties in 
Treland, a disturbance should break out in 
some part of that country—Tipperary for 
instance, and that a deputation should be 
sent up to Dublin to communicate with 
government upon the subject. Well, Sir, 
we will suppose the deputation arrived at 
the castle of Dublin, and ushered into the 
presence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. They communicate to him the 
cause of their visit, he yeceives them with 
great civility.—but he of course must 
say, “ I am very much concerned to hear 
that there are disturbances in Tipperary ; 
I foresaw all this, I told the government, 
I told parliament what would be the con- 
sequence if they would not consider the 
claims of the Catholics, but they would 
not listen to me—you had better go to 
the Chief Secretary and consult him; he 
was one of those whose advice has brought 
all this about.” Well, away go the de- 
puties two or three steps higher to wait 
upon my other half, the Chief Secretary, 
whe upon hearing their story will exclaim, 
“ Why, you really astonish me, what can 
the Catholics want? I thought every 
thing had been settled by the last special 
commission, but we must consult the At- 
torney General upon this business.” ‘The 
Attorney General is immediately sent for, 
but being out of the way the Solicitor 
General comes to the Castle, and the case 
is stated to him. My friend Mr. Bushe 
expresses his concern at the intelligence, 
but adds,“ You may remember I told 
you twelve months ago what would 
happen, if you did not change your sys- 
tem, why do you send to me? you had 
better consult Mr. Saurin, the Attorney 
General, upon this business; he is a man 
after your own heart.” 

Such, Sir, will be the distracted state of 
the councils; such will be the situation 
of Ireland, if the claims of the Catholics are 
not consideréd, 1 really feel for the situa- 
tion of those right hon. gentlemen, | feel 
for the situation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and I equally feel for that 
of my other half, the Chief Secretary. 
When those right hon. gentlemen suc- 
ceeded me in office, they found a system 
of reform in progress in almost every 
branch of the public service. It is well 
known that when any plans of that kind 
are attempted, innumerable obstacles are 
immediately thrown in the way, and the 
greatest perseverance and closest atten- 
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{ion are necessary to ensure their success, 
but how can the attention of the govern- 
ment be bestowed upon such points when 
the chief members of it are at variance, 
upon the most important subject, ‘which 
can claim their consideration.—Sir, there 
is a very great difference between the 
present period and the time when I was 
in office.—(Here there was great cheer- 
ing from Mr. Ryder, Mr, Peel and Mr. 
Fitzgerald.) -When the right hon. gen- 
tlemen have done cheering, I will explain 
what I mean. When I filled the offices 
alluded to, the cabinet were unanimously 
of opinion that it was not a proper time 
to bring forward the Catholic claims— 
and the government of Ireland acted un- 
der that opinion. Since that period, how- 
ever, my noble friend (Castlereagh) has 
changed his; but, at the time, which I 
speak of, that noble lord was of the same 
Opinion as myself, and of the same opi- 
nion as the cabinet, by whose directions I 
acted. But is he now acting with that 
cabinet ? Is the-right hon. gentleman, the 
Chief Secretary, acting under a cabinet 
agreed in opinion, or acting upon a settled 
principle? The case is as different as light 
from darkness; and I am very glad at the 
manner in which I have been cheered, as 
it has given me an opportunity of mak- 
ing this explanation. Reverting, then, to 
what I have before said, I cannot con- 
ceive a more dangerous nor a more un- 
pleasant situation than that in which the 
government of Ireland will be placed, if 
the House should not go into the com- 
mittee. If they do go into the commit- 
tee, perhaps the right hon. Secretary 
might have his opinions changed in the 
progress of it. I think it right, however, 
as by the gestures and cheers of the right 
hon. gentlemen they seem inclined to 
charge me, with inconsistency, to state 
that, when I was in office, my opinion 
was, that things could not continue as 
they were; this opinion I expressed to 
my right hon. friend on the treasury 
bench (Mr. Ryder), in a memorandum 
containing the grounds of it, and intreat- 
ing the cabinet to take the matter into 
their most serious consideration. I did not 
presume to point out what should be done, 
but I most strongly pressed the necessity 
of not allowing this important question to 
remain in its present anomalous condi- 
tion; and if my right hon. friend will 
take the trouble to examine his official 
papers, he will find the record, and per- 
ceive that I am no 1 quite so inconsistent 
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as the rjght hon. gentlemen at presen 
seem to think. I did not indeed press 
sentiments arrogantly, but I stated them 
frankly. Things are now, however, much 
changed from what they were then, and, 
if I needed proof of that change, I would 
only refer to the noble lord’s opinions, a 
expressed at the close of the last session 
of the last parliament, when my fight 
hon. friend moved the Resolution, now ip. 
tended to be made the basis of the com 
mittee. I have thus undisguisedly, and 
to the best of my abilities, given my sentis 
ments, and I shall only add, that, if the 
committee is adopted, I shall willingly 
devote my time to promote the objects in 
view, and give every aid in my power to 
produce a measure which may combine 
security to the Protestant establishment, 
with conciliation and concession to the 
Catholic body. 


Mr. William Fitzgerald, in explanation, 
Sir, if the right hon. gentleman supposes 
that I am averse to any communication 
with the Catholic body, he must have 
adopted such a notion from some very 
vague and indistinct report of the speech, 
which I delivered in the course of the pre- 
sent debate, which I am satisfied he could 
not have heard. Far from entertaining 
the opinion imputed to me, I conceive 
that constant, confidential, and affectionate 
communication with the Catholics is neces 
sary to promote a beneficial adjustment of 
the present question. The right hon. gen- 
tleman reasons, not from what I have said, 
but from what I have not said, by the 
cheer which drew forth some of the right 
hon. gentleman’s remarks. I do not mean 
to impute to him any dereliction of prin- 
ciples; but I cannot help now saying, that, 
however great the dissonance of opinion 
between me and my right hon. colleague, 
upon which he (Mr. Pole) has observed # 
freely, it is perfect concord, when com 
pared to the manner in which the right 
hon. gentleman differs from himself. 


Mr. Secretary Peel.—Sir; the speech 
which the right hon. gentleman has jutt 
delivered, is the most extraordinary o1¢ 
which Iever heard. Sir, I defy the right 
honourable gentleman to reconcile the 
opinions, which he has just expressed, upo" 
the Catholic claims, with those which, 
from his own avowal, at a former perio, 
he was supposed to entertain. ; 

Sir, the right hon. gentleman Is Sur 
prised that those who have succeeded him 
in office, and whom he is pleased to @ 
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pis halves, should differ so much from 
each other upon this subject; but greatly 
amy right hon. friend (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
and 1 may differ upon it, we are not more 
at variance with each other than the right 
hon. gentleman is with himself. I suspect 
that we are more apt representatives of 
theright hon. gentleman than he seems to 
be aware of, and that not only have I suc- 
ceeded the right honourable gentleman in 
one of his official capacities, as my right 
hon. friend has succeeded him in the other, 
but the different opinions, which the right 
hon. gentleman has expressed at different 
periods, have been also divided between 
us; those which the right hon. gentleman 
held, when in office, having fallen to my 
share, and those, which he has since 
espoused, to the share of my right hon. 
fiend. In personal unity we cannot re- 
present him, but in discordance of senti- 
ment we are competent to the task, 

Sir, the right hon. gentleman says, 
that we are not -to judge of his political 
opinions by his conduct when in office ; 
that, at that time, the cabinet was united, 
and that he was in a subordinate capacity ; 
not acting upon his own judgment, but 
executing the commands of others; he 
adds, too, that documents would be found, 
ifthe offices were ransacked, which would 
prove that the opinions which he now ex- 
presses, could be reconciled with those 
which he then held. Sir, if this be so, 
and if the right hon. gentleman did differ 
from those with whom he was acting, what 
forbearance has he shewn in this House ! 
He was taunted with arrogating to himself 
the whole of the government of Ireland ; 
the official acts of that government were 
imputed, by some of his adversaries, to his 
impetuosity and indiscretion, yet he sub- 
nitted with cheerfulness to every imputa- 
tin of bigotry and intolerance, and not, a 
word escaped him, from which it could be 
inferred that there was not the most cordial 
toncurrence of sentiment, on every branch 
ifthe Catholic question, between himself 
udthe other members of the government. 
| may admire the right hon. gentlemen 
br their example: of forbearance and dis- 
tetion, but I cannot help thinking that it 
vould have been better for him, if he did 
lifer with those whose instructions he 
Yas called upon to execute, to have re- 
Signed his office, rather than have sacri- 

d his opinions. 
» L was desirous, I own, of following 
right hon. baronet (sir J. Newport) in 
lit debate, but yielded precedence to the 
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right hon. gentleman, because, from the 
former expression of his opinions, on this 
subject, I concluded that he rose to answer 
the right hon. baronet. Sir, I find myself 
mistaken, and, with regard to the right 
hon, gentleman’s own speech, I confess 
my inability to answer it, but will refer 
him, for an answer, to a speech of the 
right hon. gentleman himself, 

Unless Iam much mistaken, Sir, there 
was a speech of the right hon. gentleman, 
delivered last session of parliament, in 
which he stated, that he had hitherto de- 
clined delivering his opinion upon the 
Catholic claims, as distinct from the con- 
duct of the Catholic committee ; but, 
being called upon, he bad no difficulty in 
confessing, that he did not see the possi- 
bility of extending, to the Catholics, the 
pri: »'eges, which their Protestant brethren 
enjoyed, with safety to the establishment 
in church and state. To clear himself, 
however, from any charge of inconsistency, 
even in the mind of those who remember 
his former declarations, the right hon. 
gentleman says, that the present circum- 
stances are very different from those, 
under which the question had been dis- 
cussed at former periods. The right hon. 
gentleman seems to attribute this change 
to the measures of the Irish government, 
at the period when he was one of its 
members, and he says, that, from those 
measures, alluding to the proceedings 
against the Catholic convention, three im- 
portant consequences have resulted, all of 
which call for a different line of conduct, 
in the House, at the present period, to- 
wards the Catholics of Ireland. 

In the first place he says, that the Ca» 
tholic committee is dissolved. 

In the second, that the Catholic body 
has come generally forward, and has 
unanimously preferred their petitions to 
the legislature, for relief from their pre- 
sent disabilities. And, 

Thirdly, The Protestants of Ireland 
have also expressed their sentiments in 
favour of qualified concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, and have presented petitions, to 
that effect, from most of the counties in 
Ireland. 

Sir, Icannot but think that the right 
hon. gentleman has been rather unfor- 
tunate ip his deduction of these conse- 
quences, from the causes to which he aitri- 
butes them. In the first place, says.the 
right honourable gentleman, the Catholic 
committee is dissolved; and, hterally 
speaking, he is correct 3—but surely the 
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right hon, gentleman must know, that, 
though the committee is dissolved, yet 
every individual member who composed 
it, was re-appointed by an aggregate meet- 
ing of the Catholics, to act on the part of 
that body, and that they are now pursuing, 
precisely, the same course, in their new 
capacity, which they did in their old. 
The Catholic committee, when a decision 
in acourt of justice had proved its illegality, 
was undoubtedly changed inits name, and 
in its form of appointment, and it now 
skulks behind the law, which its former 
constitution had violated; but I cannot 
think that the right hon. gentleman will 
persist in arguing that this necessary de- 
ference to the sentence of a court of law, 
on the part of the Catholic committee, 
materially changes the. nature of the pe- 
tition, which is preferred under the auspices 
of the Catholic board. The second effect 
of those measures of the Irish government, 
in which the right hon. gentleman bore a 
prominent part, and which measures had 
my warmest approbation, has been, ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman, to 
call forth, from the Catholics, a general 
expression of their sentiments, and an una- 
nimous application for further privileges. 
Why, Sir, I never heard, that, at former 
periods, even preceding the dissolution of 
the Catholic convention, there was any 
doubt as to the wish of the Catholics, on 
this subject, or that the expression of their 
feelings had been at all partial or equivocal. 
But the third result is, of all, the most 
extraordinary. 

The Protestants, says the right hon. 
gentleman, have come forward in the dif- 
ferent counties, and have presented to 
the legislature, Petitions, which the right 
hon. gentleman is pleased to designate, 
with the exception of one or two, as fa- 
. vourable to the claims, or at least to the 
discussion of the claims, of the Catholics. 

Does the right hon. gentleman really 
consider these Petitions to have been pre- 
sented, in consequence of the conduct of 
the Irish government in dispersing the 
Catholic committee, or does he mean to 
argue, that that body having been dis- 
solved, the Protestants are satisfied, that 
all jealousies are allayed, and that the 
claims of the Catholics may now be ac- 
ceded to, without objection on the part of 
the Protestants of Ireland. Surely, Sir, 
the right hon. gentleman must recollect 
that it is now two years since he addressed 
his circular letter, pointing out the ille- 
ality of delegation, and expressing the 
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determination of the Irish government) 
visit any meetings, held for that purpox, 
with the penalties of the law. The righ, 


hon. gentleman must recollect that it i 


considerably more than a year since’ the 
Catholic committee dissolved itself, ang 
the Catholic Board was appointed in. ig 
room ; but that it is only within: the lag 
three or four months that the Petitions 
from the Protestants of Ireland, to which 


the right hon. gentleman refers, have been: 


resolved upon in the respective counties 
Those Petitions, in which the sentiments 
of the Protestants are expressed, witha 
moderation which does them the highest 
credit, but which Petitions-I consider t 
be decidedly against the concession 
which are now demanded by the Catho. 
lics, arose not out of the conduct of the 
Irish government, not out of the disper. 
sion of the Catholic convention, but have 
been called forth by the Resolution, to 
which the House of Commons came, in 
the last session of parliament, and by the 
just apprehensions which the ‘Protestants 
of Ireland feel for the security of their-es- 
tablishment, were those privileges granted 
to the Catholics, with which alone they 
profess themselves to be satisfied ; if these 
be the grounds on which the right hon, 
gentleman defends himself from the charge 
of inconsistency, I fear that, on examin» 
tion, he will not find them tenable. 
There is, however, one point in which 
the right hon. gentleman is right; hei 
right in supposing that my sentiments are 
directly adverse to the present motion. | 
should be reluctant to trouble the House 
with the expression of them, if I did not 
think, with my right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Irish Exebequer, that, 
considering the situations in which we 
stand, a silent vote, on a question so ma 
terially affecting the interests of that 
country, with which we are officially con 
nected, might be thought unbecoming, 
I do assure my right hon. friend that its 
with real regret that I find myself com 
pelled to avow opinions, so much at ¥ 
riance with those which he has so wel 
expressed, a regret, however, which 8 
small, indeed, when compared with that 
which I should feel, did I think it possible 
that our difference on this point, important 
as it is, could affect our concurrence it 
other political subjects, or could, in the 
least, tend to weaken that personal rega 
and confidence which has ever subsistet 
between us. ’ 
Sir, I must first express some little su 
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rise at an argument of my right hon. 
fiend, that every gentleman who voted 
for the Resolution of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning) in the last session 
of parliament, is bound, by consistency, 
to vote for the propositions, which the 
right hon. gentleman has now submitted. 
sir, Lown that I should consider myself 
bound by no such obligation; that, had I 
had the misfortune to nave voted with the 
right hon. gentleman last year, I should 
have been most anxivus to follow the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Bankes), and declare 


| my determination of opposing the motion 


ofthe right hon gentleman. I cannot see 
a pretence for imputing inconsistency to 
wch a line of conduct. The pledge, 
which the House gave in the last session 
of parliament, was not simply that it 
would consider the Catholic claims; but 
that it would consider them, with the 
view, and for the purpose of attaining 
three distinct objects. There was an im- 
plied condition attached to that pledge ; 
first, that the adjustment of the Catholic 
caims should be final and conciliatory. 

Secondly, that the stability of the church 
etablishment should. be effectually pro- 
vided for, And, 

Thirdly, that the arrangement, in all, 
thould be one tending to promote con- 
cord and satisfaction among all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects.——Sir, is it proba- 
blethat, by the discussion of this question 
now, any one of these objects will be at- 
ined? Is it likely that the adjustment 
willbe a final one? If it is an adjustment 
which will satisfy the Catholics, will it be 
one which will secure your church esta- 
blishment from danger? But, above all, 
isthere the remotest prospect that any ar- 
Mogement of a final nature can now be 
mde, which the Protestant subjects of the 
empire can hail with satisfaction? To 
prove that all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
fects will not be satisfied with an arrange- 
ment, of which adequate securities for 
your church establishment shall form a 
part, 1 will beg leave to read an extract 
fom the resolutions of one class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, interested in that ar- 
faigement, namely, the Catholics of Ire- 
lad. This meeting, a meeting at Kilken- 
ly, resolves, That this spirit, we fear, 
Will only be the reproduction, or rather 

continuance, of that system by which 

gland has thought proper to govern this 

‘untry for a-series of centuries, viz. a 
stem of division, founded upon wretch- 

and mistaken notions of policy. That 


‘the government will most probably affect 

liberality, and suffer a majority to vote 
for a consideration of our claims, and that 
they will at the same time consult their 
real determination, never to grant us our 
rights, by making the veto, ‘ securities 
and arrangements,’ the sine qué non of our 
emancipation. 

“ That therefore, lest the government 
should be supposed to act without a full 
and entire knowledge of the opinion and 
feelings of the Catholics, upon that most 
important subject, and also to put down 
by anticipation, any such effect as that 
just now made with equal failure and in- 
sidiousness, we feel it our duty thus finally 
to declare, that we consider the question 
of veto or arrangement, or securities, to 
have been set at rest for ever, by the de- 
cision of our prelates, and that we should 
consider the enactment of a law, which 
should give us emancipation, incorporated 
with a veto, or arrangements and securities, 
as a penal law, a law of persecution, and 
such a law, as when promulgated in Ire- 
land, would be likely not only to add to 
the agitation and irritation of men’s minds, 
but hazard the safety and salvation of the 
empire.” 

Sir, if I were among the wavering 
friends of the Catholics, I would advise 
the postponement of this consideration, 
into which we are required to enter, until 
the present just jealousies and suspicions 
of the Protestants might be somewhat al- 
layed. I would give time to the Catho- 
lics, to reflect on their past conduct, on 
the prejudice which their cause has re- 
ceived from the intemperance of some of 
their advocates, and I would give them 
the opportunity of gradually receding 
from those unjust pretensions, which they 
advanced with precipitation, and which 
they now insist upon with a vehemence, 
of which they may yet be wise enough to 
repent. I would not now ask the House 
to come to a decision, which, if favourable 
to the Catholics, will not be likely to pro- 
mote cordial union between them and 
their Protestant brethren; if not favour- 
able, will infallibly prejudice future dis- 
cussions, and will compel us to consider 
them as appeals to the same tribunal, 
from its own decision, passed after mature 
consideration, and after an enquiry entered 
into, avowedly for the purpose of making 
a final and conciliatory arrangement. 

I cannot understand in what respects 
the present motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman differs from those, which he has 

8 
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been in the habit of annually submitting 
to the House, and against which the 
House has as frequently decided. . One 
objection, indeed, to his former proposi- 
tions, the right bon. gentleman has at- 
tempted to obviate. He has been desired 
‘to produce something specific, and has 
now obeyed the call, by explaining to us 
the outline of a Bill, which he has it in 
contemplation to produce. The specific 
plan is at length announced to us, and it 
is simply this, that every distinction, 
arising from religious tenets, is to be done 
away ; every disability and disqualifica- 
tion to be removed ; every avenue to of- 
fice and to power, with the exception of 
the throne, is to be unbarred. Two words 
swill describe this specific measure, this is 
the “simple repeal,”’ according to the 
modern language of the Catholics, or to 
borrow a phrase from the right hon. 
gentleman, this is to “ greatly emanci- 
pate.” 

The right hon. gentleman is clear and 
intelligible as to the extent of his conces- 
sions ; but the securities and safeguards, 
which are to accompany them, are enve- 
loped in utter mystery. One security, 
indeed, the right hon. gentleman is willin 
to grant us, the exclusion of the Catholics 
from the throne. I was struck with the 
air of triumph with which the right hon. 
gentleman rose, after my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Yorke) had requested that that part 
of the Bill of Rights should be read, which 
enacts that a Protestant alone ean succeed 
to the throne of this realm. See, says the 
right hon. gentleman, how groundless, 
how feeble your alarms, why, I will recite, 
and recognise in my Bill, the principle of 
that enactment; nay, in the very pre- 
amble, you shall find an admission in fa- 
vour of the established religion, and ample 
security for the Protestantism of the sove- 
reign. 

Sir, we do not want such recitals and 
recognitions ; we want no preamble nor 
clause in a modern act of parliament to 
assure us that the Protestant religion is the 
religion of the state, and that we are ab- 
solved from our allegiance to a Catholic 
sovereign. We do not want to hunt 
through the statute book, for the laws on 
which the constitution is founded, nor to 
be referred, from the Bill of Rights, by a 
note in the margin, to an act passed in the 
53d Geo. 3, ¢. 5, § 2, commonly called 
** Mr. Grattan’s Act.” 

But, according to the right hon. gentle- 
man, the Protestants are actuated, in their 





opposition to the Catholics, by narrow my, 
tives of exclusion, or by the bigoted spi 
of asect, I remember the insidious cop, 
parison which the right hon. gentlema 
drew between the petitions of the Tespeg. 
tive parties. “The Catholics,” says iy 
right hon. gentleman, “ petition for jh 
ascendancy of the law, the Protestants jy 
the ascendancy of a sect.” Of a sect; y 
what sect do we belong? To the Protg, 
tant religion as by law established, 1 
what laws do we adhere? To those, unde 
which this empire has lived and flourished 
for ages; we are satisfied with them, aul 
let them who ask for the change, be called 
upon to prove its necessity. 

This committee, into which we arer 
quested to enter, is not a committee upm 
the claims of the Catholics, but a con. 
mittee to review and revise the Britis 
constitution ; where the Protestant es, 
blishment is to be put on its defence, ani 
to be heard by counsel at the bar. 

Sir, in the course of this debate, many 
compliments have been paid to a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Plunket) but non 
which the eloquence and abilities which 
he has displayed in the speech, which he 
delivered, did not fully justify. | 

Sir, I concur in the admiration, which 
has been so generally expressed, of the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, but 
there is one quality, and a rare one, for 
which I most admire it, I mean for its 
sincerity, I know, Sir, what populariy 
the right hon. gentleman might have a- 
quired, had he pursued a different course; 
the sorry pre-eminence, which he might 
have attained, had he consented to adyo- 
cate the cause of unqualified concession. 
The deputations and processions wilh 
which he would have been hailed on his 
return to Dublin, the addresses he migit 
have received, and the answers he might 
have returned, He might have shared 
with the bishop of Norwich, the honouts 
which were paid to that reverend prelalé 
at the orgies of the Black Abbey of Kil 
kenny; and he might have heard! 
name associated with such sentiments am 
such toasts as these, “ Lord Welling! 
and may the victories of Irishmen cease 
secure their own degradation.” “Mt 
Cobbett and the free press of England. 

Sir, we are told that we are dealing ™ 
fairly by the Catholics, in imputing © 
them, as a body, the line of conduct, whid 
some intemperate agitators amongst H@ 
pursue. But, Sir, if they are liable 10 . 
implicated and blamed for the conduct 
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sthers, why don’t they rescue themselves 
fom the imputation, and protest against 
the conduct of those, whose proceedings 
have no other effect than that of pre- 
judicing their cause? Sir, if they want a 
precedent, they can find it in the year 
1791. There was then a period when 68 
of the most respectable of the Catholic 
body, seceded from the party with which 
they had been united ; had the boldness 
toavow their disapprobation of its proceed- 
ings, and in loyal and dutiful, but not de- 

ading terms, preferred to the throne, 
ies petition for relief from heavier re- 
drictions than any to which they are now 
exposed. In resolutions such as these, 
which I shall have pleasure in reading, 
they approached their sovereign : 

“That grateful for former concessions, 
ye do not presume to point out the mea- 
mre or extent to which such repeal should 
be carried, but leave the same to the wis- 
dom and discretion of the legislature, fully 
cufiding in their liberality and benevo- 
lence, that it will be as extensive as the 
circumstances of the times and the general 
welfare of the empire shall, in their con- 
tideration, render prudent and expedient. 

“That firmly attached to our most gra- 
tious sovereign, and the constitution of the 
kingdom, and anxiously desirous to pro- 
note tranquillity and subjection to the 
hws, we will studiously avoid all measures 
which can either directly or indirectly 
tend to disturb or impede the same, and 
vill rely on the wisdom and benevolence 
of the legislature, as the source from 
which we desire to obtain a further relax- 
tion of the above-mentioned laws,”? 

Amongst the names subscribed to this 
ildress, are those of lord Fingal, lord Gor- 
manstown, lord Kenmare, Dr. Troy, sir 
i Goold, and others. Sir, I wish most 
incerely that the comparison of their 
Present conduct, with that which they 
lien pursued, was more to their ad- 
tantage, 

With regard to the Bill, of which the 
ght hon. gentleman has given us the 
witline, 1 hope that the task of expos- 
ig its demerits will devolve into abler 

nds, I cannot, I own, understand the 

Minciple, upon which it is founded, nor 
lie reason why the right hon. gentleman, 
who is'disposed to grant so much, should 
Mthe necessity of with-holding any 
ling. The right bon. gentleman pro- 
hes to repeal the Test and: Corporation 

i, to open the House of Commons and 
lt House of Lords, and every oflice of every 
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description, to the Catholics ; but he has 
an exception, for which I cannot account, 
he will exclude them from the throne! [ 
think that many of the arguments, which 
have been used to prove the impolicy of 
their exclusion from the other two 
branches of the legislature, will equally 
serve to prove the policy of their admis- 
sion to the throne. Will the right hon. 
gentleman conclude, that an irresponsible 
Protestant king will secure us from the 
danger, which we apprehend, from re- 
sponsible Catholic advisers? Are there no 
offices in the state, from which the right 
hon, gentleman thinks the Catholic ought 
to be excluded? Wibl he permit them to 
fill the office of Chancellor, to judge of 
the qualifications of clergymen of the 
Church of England to Protestant benefices? 
Are we to have a Catholic keeper of the 
conscience of a Protestant king? Does 
the right hon. gentleman think that the 
lord lieutenancy of Ireland, with the dis- 
posal of the church patronage of that 
kingdom, should be open to the Catholic, 
and the head of the Protestant church be 
presented by a Catholic viceroy ? 

I know, Sir, what the answer to this is, 
that the Catholics are merely eligible to 
the offices in question; but that the crown 
may, by the exercise of its own discretion, 
continue the exclusion from them. Sir, 
we have no right to throw this insidious 
task upon the crown; if the Catholics 
ought to be excluded from any office, let 
them be excluded by the laws of the land, 
and not by the acts of an individual, how- 
ever exalted his station. It will create 
less discontent and dissatisfaction among 
the Catholics, to continue their present 
disqualification, than, at the same time 
that you admit their qualification, to deny 
them the benefit they expect from it. 

But, Sir, as I before observed, many of 
the arguments, which have been used in 
favour .of a restricted concession to the 
Catholic, will almost equally apply to the 
removal of every restriction whatever. 
The right hon. gentleman, who presented 
the petition from the Catholics of England, 
recommended the prayer of it, by desiring 
us to consider “ Who were the persons to 
whom we refuse a share in the honours of 
the country? They are those,” said the 
right hon. gentleman, “ whose ancestors 
were assembled at Runnemede, who pro- 
cured for you the charter of your liberties; 
they are those, whose ancestors conquered 
in the fields of Cressy and of Agincourt.” 
Sir, I admit it, but who led them on toe 
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victory at Cressy and at Agincourt-—a Pro- 
testant prince? No, a Catholic prince. 
You ask whether such men are unfit to be 
* trusted with the privileges which they 
ask for, because they differ from us in re- 
ligious doctrine; and why not with equal 
justice, ask whether a prince, like Edward 
$, should be incapable of inheriting the | 
crown of these realms, because he pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith? Was~ that 
prince, who decreed that his parliament 
should assemble annually ; who prohi- 
bited, by the severest penalties, the ad- 
mission of bulls and rescripts from the 
Pope; who limited and defined the law of 
high treason ; was he a-prince, of whose 
love for despotic power, or submission to 
the papal authority, we ought to be 
jealous? I have little doubt that the time 
will come, when such arguments will be 
used, and used successfully, in favour of 
the admission of a Catholic prince to the 
throne, if we admit the eligibility of the 
Catholic, to office and to parliament. Nor 
do I understand on what grounds it can be 
argued, that it is more inconsistent with 
the principles of the constitution, to admit 
the Catholics to the throne, than to the 
other branches of the legislature. They 
were excluded from the latter at an earlier 
period than from the former. In the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, they were in- 
capacitated from holding office ; in the 
reign of Charles 2, they were excluded 
from the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords ; but it was not until the 
period of the Revolution, that a Catholic 
was rendered incapable of inheriting the 
crown and government of these realms. 
An hon. gentieman (Mr. Smith), seemed 
disposed to argue, that the king, having 
been declared at the time of the Restora- 
tion, head of the church, it must neces- 
sarily be thence inferred, that the profes- 
sion of the Protestant faith, since that pe- 
riod, has been a necessary qualification 
for the throne ; but if this were the law of 
the land, after the reign of Henry 8, 
where was the necessity, in the time of 
Charles 2, of making the attempt, by a 
new enactment, and which attempt was 
defeated, to provide for the exclusion of 
the Duke of York from the throne, on ac- 
count of his religious tenets. 

Sir, Iam not one of those who think that 
the removal of the present restrictions 
upon the Catholics, is an object of little 
concern to them; it is natural that those 
- who embark in the lottery of life should 
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attaining the highest prizes; but let th 
Catholics recollect, that they are not only 
unwilling to pay the same price for poli. 
tical privileges, which is exacted from the 
other subjects of his Majesty, but that they 
have hitherto refused to submit to th 
same restrictions, which are imposed, 
with their own consent, and with that of 
the Pope, upon the Catholics of othe 
countries, wherein the government is not 
Catholic; and, when gentlemen refer ys 
to the state of the Catholics in Canat,, 
and to their admission to offices in tha 
country, and in Russia; let them recol- 
lect, that the cases are not parallel, 
That, in Canada, the Protestant sovereign 
of this country has the appointment of the 
Catholic bishops of Quebec ; and that, 
when the empress Catharine founded the 
Catholic church of Mohilou, the Pope 
granted, as a matter of course, his sanction 
to the appointment of the bishop, nomi- 
nated by the empress. Let gentlemente- 
collect, when they charge us with bigotry 
and intolerance, that the claims, now ad- 
vanced by the Catholics, are claims, which 
would have been rejected, without hes- 
tation, at a time when a Catholic prince 
was upon the throne of these realms, and 
when Catholics themselves composed its 
legislature. I am not now — enquiring 
whether the securities, which have been 
required of the Catholics, are adequate, ot 
not, for the purpose, for which they are 
proposed ; but I contend that, as they are 
not unreasonable nor unprecedented, and 
are yet with-held by the Catholics them- 
selves, that they have not the slightest 
ground to complain of the injustice of 
their present disqualifications, 

Sir, we are told, because we have grant. 
ed so much, that we cannot, with consist 
ency, withhold that, which we now refuse 
to concede. That, having given to the 
Catholics the elective franchise, we have 
given them substantial political power; 
and that it is absurd to allow the Catholic 
to be represented, and yet not allow 
him to be a representative. I will no! 
now argue, whether the grant of the elec: 
tive franchise was a wise one or not, but 
can see reasons for that concession whit 
in no way apply to the concession of the 
further privileges, which are now demant 
ed. We have said to the Catholics, y% 
are in possession of property; you she 
have the franchise, which property co 
fers ; you shall not be taxed without your 
own consent; you shall exert an influent? 
in the state; but we insist on this qu? 
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cation in your representative, that he shall 
disavow Opinions and tenets, which we 
conceive to be hostile to the estabtish- 
ment of this country in church and state. 
And where is the great hardship in this, at 
least to those who are represented? Does 
it weaken the exertions of the friends of 
the Catholics in this House, because they 
are bound to abjure the Catholic faith? 
Ifwe admit the Catholics to parliament, 
shall we find them more eager in their 
cause, than some of their Protestant friends, 
at present are? Will the Catholics of 
Waterford find, in one of their own 
religious persuasion, a more zealous advo- 
cate than the right hon. baronet (sir J. 
Newport)? Or can the Catholics of Tip- 
perary send to this House a louder cham- 
pion than the hon. general (Mathew)? 
ad here, Sir, let me thank the hon. ge- 
neral, for the distinguished compliment 
which he paid to the government, of which 
I form a part, when he had the goodness 
toassure the House, that every measure of 
that government had his unqualified disap- 
probation. 

Sir, there is only one other point to which 
Iwilladvert. The right hon. gentleman 
says, that the Catholics have disclaimed 
all the dangerous tenets which have been 
imputed to them, and that the answer of 
the universities, and the oaths which the 
Catholics take, must satisfy every reason- 
able mind that there is no danger to the 
tale in their present opinions. Sir, I 
own, that I require more than the mere 
disclaimer of such doctrines as these, that 
the Pope has the power of deposing sove- 
reigns, or that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics. While the supremacy of any 
arthly prince is admitted, within these 
ralms, of whatever nature that supremacy 
my be, spiritual or temporal, it ought to 
bedefined, without the possibility of error 
misconception. We know that, at 
present, it is not so, and Catholic writers 
lave told us that, while the spiritual su- 
Hemacy of the Pope, unexplained and un- 
imited as it is, is admitted, no great secu- 
ily must be expected from restrictions on 
lit exercise of his ‘temporal authority. 
Bat surely it behoves the Catholic pre- 

ls to meet in synod, and to remove the 
sibility of misconception on this point. 

Hey must be aware that there is a great 
lousy of the exercise of any foreign au- 

ity within these realms. There have 
ninstances, in the history of this coun- 
y,in which the spiritual supremacy of 
it Pope has been called in, to counte- 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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nance proceedings, which might justify 
an apprehension that the limits of spiritual 
authority were not sufficiently defined. 
Without wishing to revive the -remem- 
brance of animosities, which no one can 
more earnestly wish to bury in oblivion, 
and for the purpose only of proving the 
interpretation, which the Catholic pre- 
lates themselves have given of the terms 
‘spiritual supremacy,’ I will read an extract 
from a work, which is‘a continuation of 
the history of Hume. The author is re- 
cording the proceedings of the Catholics 
in Ireland, before the power of William 
the third was established in that country ; 
and when we have before us the last in- 
stance, in which that body have held pa- 
ramount political power within the united 
kingdom, we are informed that “ When 
bishoprics and benefices in the gift of the 
crown became vacant, the king (James the 
second) ordered the profits to be lodged 
in the Exchequer, and suffered the cures 
to be totally neglected. The revenues 
were chiefly employed in the maintenance 
of Romish bishops and priests, who grew 
so insolent under this indulgence, that in 
several places they forcibly seized the 
Protestant churches. When complaint 
was made of this outrage, the king pro- 
mised to do justice to the injured, and in 
some places actually ordered the churches 
to be restored. But the Popish clergy re- 
fused to comply with this order, alleging 
that, in spirituals, they owed obedience to 
no earthly power but the holy see; and 
James found himself unable to protect his 
Protestant subjects against a powerful 
body, which he durst not disoblige.”’* 
Now, Sir, the right hon. gentleman 
says, that we have libelled the faith of the 
Catholics, and have imputed doctrines to 
them, which they never held; that the 
Catholics of the present day may, indeed, 
agree in matters of faith with the Catholics 
of former days; but then they disclaim 
the construction which we put upon the 
tenets of their ancestors. I should be 
sorry to put the construction upon those 
tenets which, in the instance which I have 
quoted, appears to have been given to one 
of them by the Catholic prelates them- 
selves, and I have referred to that passage 
as a proof, that some explanatien of the 
extent to which the spiritual authority 
of the Pope goes, is absolutely called for. 
Sir, we are told that we are not to treat 








* Smollett’s Continuation, vol. 1, °c. 1, 
s. 41. 
(3 N) 
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with, but to legislate for, the Catholics ; 
yet, when the right hon. gentleman is 
asked what securities he will propose, 
he answers, that he has not any to 
propose, and to one he will not con- 
sent, viz. to the Veto. But what spe- 
cies of legislation is this? Why is the Veto 
abandoned? Because the Catholics will 
not consent to it? And if we abandon it 
on those grounds, upon what principle can 
we insist upon domestic nomination, which 
we have every reason to believe is equally 
objectionable to the Catholics? There was 
a time when the Veto was admitted by the 
Catholic prelates themselves, not to be 
incompatible with the Catholic religion ; 
they have retracted that admission, but 
they have not accompanied it with any 
assurance that domestic nomination is 
more consistent with it. If you think se- 
curities absolutely necessary, and that, 
without the consent of the Catholic pre- 
lates, no effectual security can be obtained, 
and if these prelates have recently issued 
a formal declaration that, in the present 
state of their church, no alteration can 
take place, at this time, in the mode of 
their appointment, I should think that 
every person, excepting those who wish 
that all privileges should be granted to 
the Catholics, without any festriction 
whatever, will see the impossibility of 
coming to any final and conciliatory ad- 
justment of the Catholic claims at the 
present moment, and will oppose the motion 
of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Ward begun by saying, that he 
felt himself relieved from any necessity 
of entering into a detailed refutation of 
the arguments against emancipation, not 
only because they had been so often re- 
futed already, but because they had 
in a great measure lost the hold they 
once had upon the jadgment, and still 
more upon the feelings of the public.— 
Indeed, if he were to name the question 
upon which, so far as his knowledge ex- 
tended, the progress of opinion in any 
age or country had been most rapid, most 
palpable, and most satisfactory, it would 
undoubtedly be this. If, for instance, we 
compared the situation in which the Ca- 
tholics now stand, with that in which they 
stood only twenty years ago, when in the 
year 1792 not only was the prayer of their 
petition rejected by a vast majority of the 
Irish parliament,—(a parliament compre- 
hending some of those that had since been 
numbered among its most distinguished 
advocates,)—but the petition itself was 
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thrown off the tabie, as if it had been to 
absurd, and too presumptuous, even to be 
entertained for a*single moment,—we 
should see good reason for being satisfied 
with the progress of religious liberty if 
our times, and for looking with increased 
confidence to the final prevalence of jus. 
tice and trath. Indeed, it had long sinte 
become clear to all thinking men, that the 
real question no longer was, whether o 
not the Catholic Claim should be ¢oy 
céded, but how long it should be delayed, 
Aman must have ill observed the sighs of 
the times, he must be ill acquainted with 
human nature itself, who, after the change 
that had taken place in the public opinion 
upon that subject, within the few lat 
years, could flatter himself, if indeed tha 
was his wish, with the hope of a perin. 
nent and successful resistance. it was 
impossible not to have remarked the w- 
popularity of the question decreasing 
by year, and alihost day by day, tillin 
the last parliament, a parliament convoked 
under circumstances of peculiar irritation 
as to that question, the principle was 0- 
letinly and (Mr. W. hoped) irrevocably 
adupted by the House. And was the opi- 
nion of all thé great men that had written 
and spoken, aiid acted in favour of man. 
cipation nothing? Was it to be believed 
that a measure which Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fos, 
and Mr. Burke not only approved and 
promoted, but thought essential to the 
prosperity of the empire, and which wis 
still held to be so by the far greater part 
of the eminent statesmen that remained to 
us; a measure so sanctioned by this branth 
of the legislature should not finally pre 
vail ? 

On most other political questions, m 
those, at least, that admit of any discussion 
at all, ahy person seriously and honesly 
trying to form ‘an opinion is dazzled o 
every side by the splendour of name 
equally. illastrious, and is at Tast obliged 
to weigh his authorities, or to rely upt 
his own judgment for a decision. [i 
fiids one opinion in the writings of Xr. 
Burke, another an opposite one, Was t- 
tertained by Mr. Fox, and a third comes 
recommended by the authority of Mr. Pitt 
But, on this subject, let him chuse whit 
leader he may, he is inevitably conducted 
to the same concltsion. Indeed if the 
question were to be settled by authority 
scepticism itself must be confounded by the 
vast preponderance in one scale. 
then, Sir, it is not as authorities that T now 
appeal to the opinidns of these great me, 
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though that is a most important branch of 
the argument, but as symptoms of what 
the public opinion must finally become. 
Has it not almost universally happened 
that those opinions, particularly upon 
matters relative to government and policy, 
which were at first entertained and pro- 
mulgated by wise, and great, and good 
men, however contrary to the received 
notions, have at length completely pre- 
yailed, and been adopted even by that 
class in which they were at first encoun- 
tered by the most violent and fanatical 
opposition, And therefore, Sir, I say that 
it would not only be an unfortunate, but a 
strange and preposterous thing, if in this 
instance the ordinary course were to be 
inverted, and if after that this opinion had 
gone on for a series of years diffusing 
iself gradually according to the usual 
law, its progress should be checked by 
some new and unexpected cause, and if 
this edifice which has already been raised 
tosuch a height, should suddenly and as 
itwere by magic influence fall down and 
crumble away, and if the barbarous and 
half exploded prejudice of the vulgar were 
tobe reared in triumph upon the ruins of 
all that has been taught us by our phi- 
losophers and our statesmen, Some at- 
tempt indeed has been made in the course 
ofthis debate to deprive the cause of the 
ornament and support it derives from one 
ofthese great names. An hon. gentleman 
tose upon a former evening chiefly, as I 
understood, for the purpose of undeceiving 
the House as to the opinion of Mr. Pitt. 
Recollecting the sort of hereditary right 
which that hon, gentleman has to an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the character 
and sentiments of that illustrious person, 
I confess that when he first announced the 
dhject with which he was about to speak, 
Ifelt some uneasiness both for the sake of 
the man and for the sake of the cause. I 
was half afraid that the hon, gentleman 
had some fact to relate, or some document 
to produce, which would force upon me a 
conviction that Mr. Pitt was a less sincere 
advocate for Catholic emancipation than 
during his life-time he had appeared to the 
world, The hon. gentleman however 
won relieved me from my anxiety, and 
gave me reason to be ashamed of having 
tven for a moment harboured suspicions 
derogatory to the character of Mr. Pitt. 

¢ had no new facts whatever to produce, 
and relied entirely upon an unfounded 
‘tmise and a hollow argument for chang- 
ig the opinion of the House as to the 
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known, public, often declared, often re- 
corded sentiments of a person who was so 
long its most distinguished member. Mr. 
Pitt, said the hon. gentleman, had no plan, 
therefore he was not sincere: the hon. 
gentleman has evidently forgot, or never 
knew, the view Mr. Pitt took of the ques- 
tion: Mr. Pitt, though a friend to emanci- 
pation, though I am persuaded that if he 
had lived he would have supported, or 
himself proposed the motion of this night, 
was also of opinion that an obstacle to the 
measure existed in the feelings of the 
King, which during his Majesty’s political 
life was absolutely insurmountable. Iam 
not now enquiring whether this opinion 
was well or ill-founded; but right or 
wrong, it was the opinion of Mr. Pitt. 
He was fayourable to the principle, but 
thought that the time was not come at 
which the principle could be carried into 
effect. Here then is the reason why he 
had no plan, A plan jmplies details, 
and the details of a measure must depend 
upon the particular state of things at the 
moment. It would therefore have been 
useless, nay worse than useless, for Mr. 
Pitt to haye taken the trouble to form a 
plan which, according to his own notions, 
ought not to be put in execution till the 
expiration of an indefinite period, at the 
end of which it might be found altogether 
inapplicable to the actual situation of the 
country, and the actual temper of the peo- 

le. 
° But be that as it may, the hon. gen- 
tleman must pardon me for saying that I 
do not think the reason he: has himself 
stated for supposing that Mr. Pitt had no 

lan is quite satisfactory, It is, that some- 
body somewhere has said, that Mr. Pitt 
did not communicate apy plan to him. 
Now the value of this conclusion must de- 
pend entirely upon the character of the 
person. If he were Mr. Pitt’s most inti- 
mate friend, with whom he was in the 
habit of confidential communication upon 
all subjects-—if, moreover, he were himself 
favourable to the measure, some proba- 
bility that Mr. Pitt had no plan would 
arise from hissilence, a probability however 
completely outweighed by other probabi- 
lities, and by positive testimony of various 
kinds. But if the person were not on the 
most intimate footing with Mr. Pitt, if he 
were not the person to whom he habitually 
disclosed his first and most secret thoughts, 
if he were a decided enemy to emancipa- 
tion, if his subtle and scholastic mind 
teemed with endless objections to every 
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measure that his interest did not engage 
him to support, then no inference what- 
ever could be drawn from Mr. Pitt’s not 
having stated to him his plan. 

All therefore that the hon. gentleman 
has said upon this subject appears to me 
to have been said in vain. His own reason 
for thinking that Mr. Pitt had no plan is 
utterly inconclusive; aad if upon other 

rounds we are disposed to admit the fact 
of his having had none, still less does it 
follow that he was at bottom hostile to the 
principle of which he uniformly professed 
himself a friend. We have then still a 
right to the great name and authority of 
Mr. Pitt, and I rejoice at it both for the 
sake of the person and for the sake of the 
measure, more perhaps for the sake of the 
person, than for the sake of the measure. 
For though it is undoubtedly of impor- 
tance to the cause, that it should be sus- 
tained and adorned by the sanction of 
Mr. Pitt, in conjunction with that of so 
many other great men, it is of still greater 
importance to the memory of Mr. Pitt 
that he should be universally recognized 
as the sincere and consistent, not, as some 
of his friends would persuade us, the cant- 
ing, hypocritical, paltering advocate of 
emancipation. But, Sir, it has been said, 


that whatever may be the opinion of cer- 
tain eminent persons in the higher orders, 
the prevailing sentiment of the country, 
particularly in the middle classes, is by 
no means favourable to emancipation, and 
that they regard the progress the principle 
has already made in parliament with un- 


easiness and alarm. Sir, I am far from 
denying that this statement has some 
foundation in truth. I see with regret that 
a large and respectable part of the com- 
munity still labour under delusions which 
all the powers of reason and discussion 
have hitherto been unable to dispel, and 
that in placing the Catholics upon a foot- 
ing with their Protestant fellow subjects 
we shal] render to the country a service 
which it is by’no means in a state justly 
to appreciate. But then, Sir, in estimat- 
ing the value of public opinion either as a 
guide to our own, or with a view to its 
ultimate effect upon any great measure, 
we ought to consider whether it is a grow- 
ing or a declining opinion, of what mate- 
rials it is composed, and whether it rests 
upon a temporary or a permanent founda- 
tion. Now it is evident that this opinion 
or prejudice against the Catholics (call it 
which you will) is composed of materials 
which render it impossible that it should 


Mr. 
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last long, or again break out into dange. 
rous activity, and that the opposition ay 
discontent excited by the repeal of theg 
odious absurd laws, will be feeble ang 
transient, whilst the blessings it will dif. 
fuse over the whole empire will be great, 
general, and eternal. This dread of (). 
tholic emancipation, which, I am ready to 
admit, is too prevalent, is an effect arising 
from causes that are becoming daily leg 
operative, or that have already in a grea 
measure Ceased to exist. It arises, in the 
first place, from ignorance as to the red 
state of the Catholics, and the real nature 
of their claims, an ignorance which has 
already in a great measure given way ty 
discussion, and which, it cannot be doubted, 
a few more years will entirely dispel. h 
the next place, from that to which, I pre. 
sume, it is no longer irregular to allude, 
the known opinion of the sovereign. Un 
fortunately there no longer exists any 
claim upon his subjects to spare his feel. 
ings or to comply with his wishes; but 
an impulse once given with such force 
from the highest power in the state, con- 
tinues to act long after the hand that gave 
it is withdrawn, and it cannot be doubted 
that the prejudice existing against the Cs 
tholics upon other grounds, is even yet 
strengthened and confirmed by the autho. 
rity of a sovereign, who was so long te- 
vered as the wise and faithful guardian of 
the religion and liberty of his people. 

And then, Sir, come all those ancient, 
traditional hereditary feelings, the of 
spring of times and circumstances so far dif- 
ferent from our own, when,—as under queen 
Mary, whom, from the language of some 
persons, one would) suppose to have been 
his Majesty’s immediate predecessor upol 
the throne, the Roman Catholic religiot, 
was the religion of persecution and blood; 
or when, as at a later period, though sub- 
dued at home, it was powerful and hostil 
abroad, the religion under whose bat 
ners were marshalled all the enemies t0 
the English name, the engine by which 
France sought to impose the yoke of! 
despotic and stipendiary prince upon the 
neck of a free and rival, people. Thess 
Sir, I verily believe, far’ more than aly 
sound deliberate view of the case, are the 
causes of public opinion so far as it 1s Ul 
favourable to the Catholic Claims. But 
in all this I see nothing stable, nothing 
permanent, nothing that time, aye, ™ 
thing that a very short time, is not certall 
to remove ; nothing that ought to alarm {he 
friends to the measure with the prospect“ 
a long and dangerous resistance. 
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The very different footing upon which 
ihe question is now admitted to stand from 
that upon which it formerly stood, the al- 
tered tone of the enemies to emancipation af- 
ford no slight or doubtful indication of what 
we may expect,—some ofthe arguments on 
which they were accustomed most to rely, 
some of their favourite and most effectual 
weapons, are now laid ‘aside, and deemed 
useless, even by those that once wielded 
them with the greatest vigour and success. 
What, for instance, is become of that fa- 
mous argument—or, as, if it had not been 
deemed a famous argument I should ra- 
ther call it, that miserable mischievous 
wphism, about the coronation oath, by 
which they so long perplexed the con- 
sciences of the good people of England, and 
by which it is said that, unfortunately for 
himself, and unfortunately for the country, 
they were enabled to secure to themselves 
the assistance of the illustrious person to 
whom that oath was administered? Why, 
except in a few obscure pamphlets, and 
low inflammatory hand-bills, we have for 
along time past-heard nothing of its ex- 
istence ; from the debates of this House, 
and from the writings and discourse of all 
reasonable men, it has utterly disappeared. 
Asense of shame too appears to have de- 
erred men from any longer asserting, that 
the Roman Catholic religion, the religion 
ofsome of the wisest and most pious per- 
sonsthat ever adorned the human race, 
the religion of allies, whom we trust, and 
offorefathers whom we revere; the reli- 
gion of some of the greatest and most re- 
ected communities, the religion which 
by its extent and its duration must cha- 
acterize Christianity to the rest of the 
world, the religion of those between whom 
ad every privilege they most eagerly 
ad every object they most ardently de- 
ire, we have never sought to interpose any 
tbstacle but their own inviolable regard 
‘0 honour and to duty, that this religion 
nders its followers incapable of observ- 


ing that common faith which binds us to- 


gether in society. A sense of shame, I 
tty, has deterred men from doctrines like 
these, and they are content to rely upon 
itguments, which, though when examined 
they may be found equally inconclusive, 
are at least not quite so repugnant to good 
teling, to reason, and to experience. In 
Me mean time toleration advances, with 
‘te and rapid steps; every discussion 
ads new, or confirms the old arguments 
inits favour, and every day adds converts 
"a cause which never loses a proselyte it 
once gained, 
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With all these symptoms of a declining 
cause I would ask gentlemen, whom I 
must presume to be actuated not by a 
blind bigoted hostility to a sect or a mea- 
sure, but by deliberate assignable motives 
of religion and state policy, why perse- 
vere? I can very well understand how in 
their view of the case it would be desirable 
io retain the restrictive code, but how 
to retain it? Not asa thing to be fought 
for from day to day under a certainty of 
its final destruction, but as that which I 
presume, no man now so much as flatters 
himself that it can ever become a perma- 
nent and enduring system of legislation. 
Or do they think they shall render good 
service to the state, and advance the in- 
terests of the Protestant faith, if at the 
price of continuing the agitation of the 
public mind here, and of exasperating the 
Catholics of Ireland—that is to say Ire- 
land itself, they contrive to purehase a 
short respite from an inevitable sentence ? 
Do they flatter themselves that they shaly 
promote the happiness of the empire and 
the cause of true religion, if by again 
urging all those topics that are most cal- 
culated to excite jealousy and irritation, 
if by exaggerating any errors of which 
the Catholics may have been guilty in 
the conduct of a cause so delicate and so 
trying to their feelings, they are enabled 
to re-animate the expiring prejudices of 
the country, and to delay the measure till 
it shall have lost every thing that it yet 
retains of grace, favour and conciliation, 
perhaps to some period of public difficulty 
and danger, when it would no longer be, 
as it would even now, a just subject of 
exultation and joy, but of terror as to its 
cause ; and of doubt as to its result? Or 
are the blessings that have already arisen 
from excluding the Catholics from that 
career of honour and emolument which is 
open to their fellow subjects, so great and 
palpable ; is the restrictive code so good 
a thing in itself; does it so recruit our ar- 
mies, does it so augment our revenues, 
does it so recommend us to our Roman 
Catholic allies ; does it so secure us against 
all chance of having our efforts abroad 
crippled by dissentions at home ; ‘is it so 
material to our success in the war we are 
waging in conjunction with the only bi- 
goted Catholics in the world, that we 
shall. seek at any price to protract its 
existence for a few years? But, Sir, this 
canot be the case. The advocates for 
the Anti-Catholic cause are not so weak 
nor so. short sighted. It is for the perma- 
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measure that his interest did not engage 
him to support, then no inference what- 
ever could be drawn from Mr. Pitt’s not 
having stated to him his plan. 

All therefore that the hon. gentleman 
has said upon this subject appears to me 
to have been said in vain. His own reason 
for thinking that Mr. Pitt had no plan is 
utterly inconclusive; and if upon other 
grounds we are disposed to admit the fact 
of his having had none, still less does it 
follow that he was at bottom hostile to the 
principle of which he uniformly professed 
himself a friend. We have then still a 
right to the great name and authority of 
Mr. Pitt, and I rejoice at it both for the 
sake of the person and for the sake of the 
measure, more perhaps for the sake of the 
person, than for the sake of the measure. 
For though it is undoubtedly of impor- 
tance to the cause, that it should be sus- 
tained and adorned by the sanction of 
Mr. Pitt, in conjunction with that of so 
many other great men, it is of still greater 
importance to the memory of Mr. Pitt 
that he should be universally recognized 
as the sincere and consistent, not, as some 
of his friends would persuade us, the cant- 
ing, hypocritical, paltering advocate of 
emancipation. But, Sir, it has been said, 


that whatever may be the opinion of cer- 
tain eminent persons in the higher orders, 
the prevailing sentiment of the country, 
particularly in the middle classes, is by 
no means favourable to emancipation, and 
that they regard the progress the principle 
has already made in parliament with un- 


easiness and alarm. Sir, I am far from 
denying that this statement has some 
foundation in truth. I see with regret that 
a large and respectable part of the com- 
munity still labour under delusions which 
all the powers of reason and discussion 
have hitherto been unable to dispel, and 
that in placing the Catholics upon a foot- 
ing with their Protestant fellow subjects 
we shall render to the country a service 
which it is by‘no means in a state justly 
to appreciate. But then, Sir, in estimat- 
ing the value of public opinion either as a 
guide to our own, or with a view to its 
ultimate effect upon any great measure, 
we ought to consider whether it is a grow- 
ing or a declining opinion, of what mate- 
rials it is composed, and whether it rests 
upon a temporary or a permanent founda- 
tion. Now it is evident that this opinion 
or prejudice against the Catholics (call it 
which you will) is composed of materials 
which render it impossible that it should 
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last long, or again break out into dange. 
rous activity, and that the opposition and 
discontent excited by the repeal of these 
odious absurd laws, will be feeble and 
transient, whilst the blessings it will dif. 
fuse over the whole empire will be great, 
general, and eternal. This dread of Ca. 
tholic emancipation, which, I am ready to 
admit, is too prevalent, is an effect arising 
from causes that are becoming daily less 
operative, or that have already in a great 
measure ceased to exist. It arises, in the 
first place, from ignorance as to the real 
state of the Catholics, and the real nature 
of their claims, an ignorance which has 
already in a great measure given way to 
discussion, and which, it cannot be doubted, 
a few more years will entirely dispel. In 
the next place, from that to which, I pre- 
sume, it is no longer irregular to allude, 
the known opinion of the sovereign. Un- 
fortunately there no longer exists any 
claim upon his subjects to spare his feel- 
ings or to comply with his wishes; but 
an impulse once given with such force 
from the highest power in the state, con- 
tinues to act long after the hand that gave 
it is withdrawn, and it cannot be doubted 
that the prejudice existing against the Ca- 
tholics upon other grounds, is even yet 
strengthened and confirmed by the autho- 
rity of a sovereign, who was so long re- 
vered as the wise and faithful guardian of 
the religion and liberty of his people. 
And then, Sir, come all those ancient, 
traditional hereditary feelings, the off- 
spring of times and circumstances so far dif- 
ferent from our own, when,—as under queen 
Mary, whom, from the language of some 
persons, one would, suppose to have been 
his Majesty’s immediate predecessor upon 
the throne, the Roman Catholic religion, 
was the religion of persecution and blood; 
or when, as at a later period, though sub- 
dued at home, it was powerful and hostile 
abroad, the religion under whose ban- 
ners were marshalled all the enemies to 
the English name, the engine by which 
France sought to’ impose the yoke of 4 
despotic and stipendiary prince upon the 
neck of a free and rival, people. These, 
Sir, I verily believe, far’ more than any 
sound deliberate view of the case, are the 
causes of public opinion so far as It 1s un- 
favourable to the Catholic Claims. But 
in all this I see nothing stable, nothing 
permanent, nothing that time, aye, 10 
thing that a very short time, is not certain 
to remove ; nothing that ought to alarm the 
friends to the measure with the prospect © 





a long and dangerous resistance. 
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The very different footing upon which 
the question is now admitted to stand from 
that upon which it formerly stood, the al- 
tered tone of the enemies to emancipation af- 
ford no slight or doubtful indication of what 
we may expect,—some ofthe arguments on 
which they were accustomed most to rely, 
some of their favourite and most effectual 
weapons, are now laid ‘aside, and deemed 
yseless, even by those that once wielded 
them with the greatest vigour and success. 
What, for instance, is become of that fa- 
mous argument—or, as, if it had not been 
deemed a famous argument I should ra- 
ther call it, that miserable mischievous 
sophism, about the coronation oath, by 
which they so long perplexed the con- 
sciences of the good people of England, and 
by which it is said that, unfortunately for 
himself, and unfortunately for the country, 
they were enabled to secure to themselves 
the assistance of the illustrious person to 
whom that oath was administered? Why, 
except in a few obscure pamphlets, and 
low inflammatory hand-bills, we have for 
along time past-heard nothing of its ex- 
istenee ; from the debates of this House, 
and from the writings and discourse of all 
reasonable men, it has utterly disappeared. 
Asense of shame too appears to have de- 
terred men from any longer asserting, that 
the Roman Catholic religion, the religion 
of some of the wisest and most pious per- 
sons that ever adorned the human race, 
the religion of allies, whom we trust, and 
of forefathers whom we revere; the reli- 
gion of some of the greatest and most re- 
spected communities, the religion which 
by its extent and its duration must cha- 
neterize Christianity to the rest of the 
world, the religion of those between whom 
ad every privilege they most eagerly 
and every object they most ardently de- 
sire, we have never sought to interpose any 
obstacle but their own inviolable regard 
‘0 honour and to duty, that-this religion 
renders its followers incapable of observ- 


ing that common faith which binds us to- | 


gether in society. A sense of shame, I 
ay, has deterred men from doctrines like 
these, and they are content to rely upon 
tguments, which, though when examined 
they may be found equally inconclusive, 
tte at least not quite so repugnant to good 
eeling, to reason, and to experience. In 
he mean time toleration advances, with 
‘re and rapid steps; every discussion 
adds new, or confirms the old arguments 
its favour, and every day adds converts 
0a cause which never loses a proselyte it 
#8 once gained, 
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With all these symptoms of a declining 
cause I would ask gentlemen, whom I 
must presume to be actuated not by a 
blind bigoted hostility to a sect or a mea- 
sure, but by deliberate assignable motives 
of religion and state policy, why perse- 
vere? I can very well understand how in 
their view of the case it would be desirable 
io retain the restrictive code, but how 
to retain it? Not asa thing to be fought 
for from day to day under a certainty of 
its final destruction, but as that which I 
presume, no man now so much as flatters 
himself that it can ever become a perma- 
nent and enduring system of legislation. 
Or do they think they shall render good 
service to the state, and advance the in- 
terests of the Protestant faith, if at the 
price of continuing the agitation of the 
public mind here, and of exasperating the 
Catholics of Ireland—that is to say Ire- 
land itself, they contrive to purehase a 
short respite from an inevitable sentence ? 
Do they flatter themselves that they shaly 
promote the happiness of the empire and 
the cause of true religion, if by again 
urging all those topics that are most cal- 
culated to excite jealousy and irritation, 
if by exaggerating any errors of which 
the Catholics may have been guilty in 
the conduct of a cause so delicate and so 
trying to their feelings, they are enabled 
to re-animate the expiring prejudices of 
the country, and to delay the measure till 
it shall have lost every thing that it yet 
retains of grace, favour and conciliation, 
perhaps to some period of public difficulty 
and danger, when it would no longer be, 
as it would even now, a just subject of 
exultation and joy, but of terror as to its 
cause ; and of doubt as to its result? Or 
are the blessings that have already arisen 
from excluding the Catholics from that 
career of honour and emolument which is 
open to their fellow subjects, so great and 
palpable ; is the restrictive code so good 
a thing in itself; does it so recruit our ar- 
mies, does it so augment our revenues, 
does it so recommend us to our Roman 
Catholic allies ; does it so secure us against 
all chance of having our efforts abroad 
crippled by dissentions at home ; ‘is it so 
material to our success in the war we are 
waging in conjunction with the only bi- 
goted Catholics in the world, that we 
shall. seek at any price to protract its 
existence for a few years? But, Sir, this 
cahnot be the case. The advocates for 
the Anti-Catholic cause are not so weak 
nor so. short sighted, It is for the perma- 
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nent establishment of their system that 
they ask, and not for a short delay: in its 
destruction. 

And therefore, Sir, it appears to me 
that this single argument lying in so nar- 
row a compass, and founded upon propo- 
sitions so evident, is quite conclusive as to 
the whole question, even to those, who, 
under different circumstances, would be 
inclined to oppose the Catholic claim. 
For, Sir, first 1 maintain that .emancipa- 
tion cannot be finally and certainly re- 
fused; in the next place, that, whatever 
benefits might be derived from such final 
and certain refusal, those arising from 
delay would be slight and precarious; 
and lastly, that though delay could o¢ca- 
sion but little good, it would probably be 
the source of great and incurable evils. 
And from this it would follow, even if 
the measure were far more questionable 
in its own nature than I can allow, still, 


that we have reached that point at which. 


it is no longer prudent to resist its pro- 
gress, and when on the contrary it be- 
comes our duty to shorten, as much as 
possible, that gloomy, feverish, perilous 
interval, which always elapses between 
the time when any claim, whether of civil, 
or religious liberty, has triumphed in prin- 
ciple and opinion, and that at which it is 
adopted by the government, and inter- 
woven with the law and constitution of the 
state. 

Sir, I have begun with this argument 
because it is short, plain, and urgent, 
arising from the actual state of things and 
consistent with the greatest variety of 
opinions, not becayse I am at all disposed 
to shrink from the discussion of the ques- 
tion upon its own intrinsic merits, and inde- 
pendently of what may happen to be the 
disposition of the country at the moment. 
And therefore I shall now proceed, in as 
few words as possible, to explain what 
appears to me to be the true state of this 

uestion, and the grounds upon which I 
shall cordially support the motion of my 
right hon, friend. And in the first place, 
though from the natural anxiety of each 
party to exhibit their own case in the 
most favourable light, the real truth has 
not been sufficiently kept in view nor 
fairly acknowledged, it is quite evident to 
every person that gives to the subject a 
fair and dispassionate consideration, that, 
de what we may, we have only a choice 
of difficulties, Gentlemen on the one 
hand have talked of final measures, and 
settling votes, and of the firm steady con- 
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duct of parliament in making a stand upon 
its present ground and peremptorily re, 
fusing all further concession to the Catho. 
lics—and on the other hand we have with 
just as little reason heard emancipation 
(as it is called) treated as if it were to put 
an end to all differences and jealousies be. 
twixt Catholic and Protestant, a“ panacea” 
that would cure all wounds, a charm that 
would bring together the whole empire 
in perpetual happiness and union. 

Now the fact is, that whichever wa 
we turn, we are met, I will not say, b 
considerable dangers, but by considerable 
embarrassment and inconvenience. That 
in the two islands of which this empire is 
composed, two different, and for a lon 
time hostile religions should he ae 
is in itself an evil. It has already been 
the source. of infinite jealousy and discord, 
to say nothing of greater misfortunes, and 
it is too much to promise oneself that 
under any arrangement that. can be adopt. 
ed, it will not interfere with the general 
harmony and prosperity of the kingdom, 
If three or four millions of Roman Catho- 
lics, or of any other dissenters (supposing 
them to agree in one kind of dissent) were 
distributed indifferently over both coun- 
tries, it is probable that the feelings which 
as a sect they must entertain, would from 
time to time occasion some disagreement 
between them and the orthodox majority, 
but confined as they are to one island, 
which in point of population they may 
fairly call their own, having the “ litora 
litoribus contraria,’” uniting the national 
to the sectarian feeling, it is impossible 
not to anticipate dissentions which nothing 
but prudence in the government and for- 
bearance in the leaders on both sides cap 
prevent from producing the most serious 
consequences, Both in a religious and in 
a political point of view it would be for- 
tunate for the whole empire, if both cout 
tries professed the reformed faith ; and in 
a purely political point of view, it would 
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perhaps even be fortunate if they were) 


both Catholic, but as we cannot hope fo 
the one and as we cannot so much as wis! 
for the other, what we have to consider 

how we can best accommodate our law 


to the actual and probable state of things ’ 


and how in a situation of some difficul 
we can extricate ourselves with If 
smallest possible quantity of danger a 
inconvenience. ; 

The two objects then which in any # 
rangement that may be proposed to 
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etity of the state, and the security of the 
«tablished religion. I say the two ob- 
jects; though Iam by no means ignorant 
hat the question may be argued upon 
higher grounds. Neither arguments nor 
quthorities are Wanting in support of a 
bolder doctrine ; namely, that no appre- 
hensions we may entertain asto thesecurity 
gf what we believe to be the true faith, 
can justify us in imposing disadvantages 
ofany kind upon persons of another reli- 
ion. But this is not the point of view in 
which I shall discuss the subject; be- 
cause, be this principle true or be it false, 
] am sure it would neither be a prudent 
nora successful way of pleading the Ca- 
tholic cause ; to ask those who, belonging 
to the established church, of course be- 
lieve it to be the depositary and the source 
of doctrines true and salutary to mankind, 
to legislate upon a matter of this sort with 
aview to temporals only. In order to 
atisfy them, and they have a right to be 
ntisfied, it ought to be shewn; not only 
that emancipation will promote the civil 
happiness of the country, but that it will 
not sap the foundation of that which they 
consider as far more valuable than any 
accession of prosperity. And therefore, 
Sit, if having succeeded in establishing 
ine of these points; if having proved ever 
clearly that by abolishing the restric- 
tive code we should become more wealthy, 
ad more powerful, we failed in proving 
the other, and were forced to admit that 
stength and riches must be purchased at 
the price of endangering the Protestant 
teligion, I for one should at once admit 
that we had failed in a most important 
part of our case, and were by no means 
ina situation in which we could reason- 
ibly call for the support of a Protestant 
fatliament. But, Sir, I flatter myself that 
we are not placed in this painful and em- 
hitrassing dilemma, but that the measures 
Thich are necessary to the completion of 
wr political prosperity will leave our re- 
igious establishments in a state of un- 
iminished security. And it is by that 
tt am willing, that what I have to urge 
"Support of the motion should be tried. 
_ ‘tis, lapprehend, unnecessary to enter 
@0 any argument in order to shew, that 
iB” place any number of men under any 
tvil disabilities, is in itself an evil, and 
at the evil is great in proportion as the 
lumber is large, and the disabilities op- 
Messive. It makes them worse men and 
Norse subjects, it fills them with discon- 
at, and, by narrowing the sphere of 
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their exertions, it makes them incapable 
of doing that service to the state which 
they would otherwise be able and willing 
to render. ‘The burthen of proof un- 
doubtedly lies upon those who desire to 
continue an order of things which at first 
sight appears so unfavourable to the haps 
piness and prosperity of the cuuntry. 
They are bound to shew that the evil of 
offending a whole nation and diminishin 

its dseftl activity, is less than that whieh 
might fairly be expected:to arise from ad« 
mittipg the Catholics to a full participa- 
tion in all civil rights. What then are 
the steps by which they proceed in order 
to establish this proposition? Is the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics a deduction from 
a more general principle; namely, that 
no persons differing from the charch can 
be admitted into the state, without danger 
to the establishment? Some of the argu- 
ments against the Catholic claims would, 
I think, go that length if they were pushed 
to their legitimate consequences. But, 
Sir, this principle, though pee persuaded 
it lurks in the minds of many of the ene- 
mies to emancipation, cannot be openly 
avowed except by those who are ready 
at the same time to avow a wish to see 
the establishment assume a much more 
exclusive and persecuting form than that 
in which it is now invested by law. Dis- 
sentets are admitted to the most important 
of all privileges, that of sitting in parlia- 
ment. It is true, indeed, that it is only 
by a sort of connivance and relaxation of 
the law that they are allowed to hold of- 
fice. But then the uninterrupted relaxa- 
tion for seventy years of a law which no 
man now so much as dreams of enforcing, 
must be considered as having itself be- 
come law, and in any ‘sound and practical 
view of the subject the Protestant dis- 
senters must be looked upon as standing 
very nearly upon a footing with their or- 
thodox brethren. Why then, Sir, it is 
something in the particular kind of dis- 
sent, something in the nature of the 
Romish faith itself, which renders it ne- 
cessary to exclude the Catholics from dig- 
nity and power. They, it seems, acknow- 
ledge in a foreign bishop an authority ut- 
terly inconsistent with the allegiance they 
owe to their natural, domestic, legitimate 
sovereign. “ This,” we are told, “ is an 
influence not confined to spirituals, bat 
extending, as that influence which directs 
the consciences of men must necessarily 
extend, over every office and every rela- 
tion of life, public and private, they must 
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be either bad Catholics or bad subjects, 
they cannot at once serve two masters, 
their own church and our state, the king 
and the pope.” Now, Sir, I own, it ap- 
pears to me, speaking however with all 
possible deference to better judgments, 
and more extended information than my 
own, that the method which some of the 
advocates of the Catholic claim have 
taken to answer this objection, is neither 
the easiest to themselves, nor the most 
satisfactory to others. 

They have endeavoured to shew, that 
the submission to the see of Rome re- 
quired by the Roman Catholic church, is 
not of a nature to interfere with the duties 
which subjects owe to the government of 
their own country, even where that go- 
vernment is in the hands of those whom 
they deem heretics. 

I apprehend, however, that this is a 
matter of some doubt, when viewed as a 
mere point of doctrine. On the one hand 
stand the exorbitant power, and still more 
exorbitant pretensions of the Popes in for- 
mer ages; the authority of certain general 
councils recognised by their church, and 
in whose decrees the ecclesiastical power 
is raised to an enormous height at the ex- 
pence of the civil magistrates; and the 
Ordination Oath administered to the Irish 
clergy, by which they swear to be bound 
to St. Peter, the Church of Rome, and 
their lord the Pope, and to persecute he- 
retics—together with several other facts 
of that class which the enemies to tolera- 
tion have not failed, at every opportunity, 
to place in the most striking point of view. 
On the other hand, we are assured, that 
these maxims, though promulgated and 
acted upon by ambitious pontiffs in an ig- 
norant age, were never duly sanctioned 
by the authority of the Church; and it 
must be admitted, that the answers of the 
Catholic Universities to the questions pro- 
yosed to them by Mr. Pitt in 1788, the 
declaration of many most respectable indi- 
viduals of their body, and even the terms 
of the Irish Oath as altered and explained 
by the Pope himself in 1791, seem to af- 
ford to the state every security that jeal- 
ousy itself could require. 

Between these conflicting testimonies it 
is perhaps difficult to decide, and, I must 
own, that so far as the matter now imme- 
diately under our consideration is concern- 
ed, Iam not very anxious for a decision. 
For, Sir, it appears to me that this ques- 
tion, though, no doubt, very interesting as 
forming a part of the history of human 
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opinions, has but a very remote connee. 
tion with the point upon which we are this 
night called upon to give a vote. It isa 
curious question, it isan amusing question, 
it is a learned question—it is a theological, 
and, if you please, a philosophical, but i, 
can hardly, in this age, be considered ag 
a political question. What we have to 
consider is not what are the opinions 
which the Catholics avow, or, to speak 
more correctly, what are the opinions 
which the Catholics refuse to disavow, but 
what are those upon which, looking fairly 
to all the circumstances of the situation in 
which emancipation would place them, 
the wealthy and intelligent part of their 
community, that part of it with which we 
shall really have to deal—is likely to act, 
It is as statesmen, desirous indeed of main- 
taining an established church—but still as 
statesmen, not as theologicians, that we are 
to consider this subject. It is to conduct 
that we are to look, and to doctrine only 
so far as it influences conduct. For, Sir, 
there cannot be a grosser or a more mis- 
chievous error, or one that shews a more 
profound ignorance of human nature, than 
to judge as to the probable conduct of 
men, by creeds, and confessions, and arti- 
cles, by the arguments of doctors, and the 
decisions of councils, or to imagine that 
because from pride, or prejudice, or timi- 
dity, or superstition, they refuse formally 
to renounce a principle, they are therefore 
certain, or even desirous to carry it into ef- 
fect. These things, no doubt, are to be 
considered and weighed, but not singly, 
not solely, not with a pedantic exclusion 
of that living commentary by which theit 
dry literal meaning is always modified 
and explained—that commentary which 
consists in the situation of the country, in 
the disposition of the people, and in the 
spirit of the age. This is a commentary 
to which at all times it is essential to at 
tend, and to which in this instance the 
text itself is altogether secondary and sub- 
ordinate. 

If there is any fact clearly made out by 
history and experience it is this—that 
men are not guided uniformly by the 
doctrines contained in the books that are 
considered as the depositaries of their faith. 
The general operation of this principle, no 
doubt, is mischievous, but if we suffer 
under the evil, let us not on that account 
forget the advantage by which it is to@ 
certain degree compensated. Unfortu- 
nately men are neither so pure, nor 8° 
just, nor so virtuous, nor so tolerating, 4s 
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trae religion would make them, but then 
on the other hand they are neither so 
crtel, so absurd, so ferocious, nor so perse- 
cuting, as thev would become by follow- 
ing literally the maxims of bigotry and 
superstition. The Catholics recognise in 
the Pope an authority paramount to that 
of the king—be it so, though they have 
denied the fact, and though they are 
ready to deny it again—but how long is it 
since that authority has been employed in 
hostility to the government? Their. prin- 
ciples teach them to hate an heretical so- 
vereign—-be it so, though the Pope whom 
we accuse them of deeming infallible has 
made an express declaration to the con- 
trary ; but have they not for halfa century 
ranked among his Majesty’s most loyal sub- 
jects? They must be desirous to destroy 
our church, and to raise their own upon 
itsruins. If by that it is merely meant, 
that they had rather the Catholic religion 
was the established religion of the coun- 
try, than the Protestant, no doubt the pro- 
position is true, and (mutatis mutandis) it 
is equally true of every other class of dis- 
senters. But what are the symptoms that 
should lead any man seriously to believe 
that the educated and wea!thy part of the 
Catholics—those who in every important 
transaction must take the lead, are foolish 
enough, and wicked enough, and desperate 
enough, to wade through all the discord, 
misery, and slaughter, which the bare at- 
tempt to accomplish such a design must 
occasion. What, I ask, are the overt acts 
by which they have shewn this disposition? 
Ido not mean what are the overt acts of 
the century before the last; but what is 
the submission to ecclesiastical power in 
matters regarding the state—what is the 



































er dangerous correspondence with the Pope, 
fa. what are the treasons, what are the rebel- 
e lions, by which the Catholics of the pre- 


went day have forfeited all claim to that 
confidence and indulgence which is ex- 
tended to other sects. For, I say, that un- 
tilwe can produce examples of real prac- 
tical mischiefs, it is quite idle to talk of I 
know not what bulls, and canons, and 
Councils, of which though the letter is still 
Preserved, out of a reverence to antiquity 
tot unnatural in the most ancient church 
i Christendom, the spirit has long since 
teased to animate the Catholic body. 

And then, Sir, comes another very im- 
portant consideration—suppose this dan- 
§rows disposition to exist with unabated 

tce in the minds of the Catholics, siill, 
What are the additional means of carrying 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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it into effect which they would acquire by 
the repeal of the restrictive code ?>—~and 
how far is that repeal likely to increase or 
diminish the disposition ? 

Gentlemen are apt to argue this question 
as if the Catholics in their present state 
were absolutely powerless—a sort of He- 
lots, or at best Paraguay Indians, and that 
we were deliberating whether or not we 
should now for the first time call them 
into political existence. But the Catholics 
have power, great power founded upon 
the sure basis of increasing wealth and 
population, and they have a political exis- 
tence, established by repeated acts of the 
legislature acknowledging in everyjline the 
justice and necessity of conferring it upon 
them. The question of prudence therefore 
is, not whether you will have the Catho- 
lics discontented and powerless, but whe- 
ther you will add something to their power, 
in order to lessen their discontent. Now, 
Sir, in order to settle this question it may 
be well to enquire, on the one hand, what 
is the actual amount of discontent existing 
among the Catholics, and on the other, 
what is the degree of power that still re- 
mains to be conceded to them. 

The discontent is great, active, and 
growing; and cannot be aliayed except 
by concession ; the probable accession of 
political power is small. I say the proba- 
ble accession, for it is with probabilities, 
and not with bare possibilities and extreme 
cases that we are concerned. It would 
consist of a few-Roman Catholic members 
in the other House, a few more in this, 
and they not more under Catholic influ- 
ence than the present members may fairly 
be supposed to be, who are returned by 
the votes of Catholic freeholders; and 
what common sense and humanity seem 
to require, a few Roman Catholic sherifts, 
and other officers of justice. This, toge- 
ther with a few general officers, would be 
the whole immediate accession of power. 
In the course of a certain number of years, 
as the jealousy against them diminished, 
as they acquired more property, and more 
knowledge, they would increase also in 
political influence, they would fill more 
seats in parliament, rise to the command 
of armies, and perhaps become ministers 
of state. But then against this probable 
increase of power on the one hand, must 
be set the equally probable increase of a 
liberal and tolerating spirit on the other. 
More Catholics would acquire power, bat 
they would be less intensely Catholic in 
any offensive sense of the word. The 
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blood of the Martyrs, it has often been 
remarked, was the seed of the church. 
And if persecution, or disqualification, 
(which is a branch of persecution, and 
differs from it only in degree) fails of in- 
ducing men to abandon their faith entire- 
ly, it is sure to make them cling to it 
more pertinaciously. It is never indif- 
ferent. The Catholics certainly are not 
persecuted, but the disabilities under 
' which they still labour, are quite sufficient 
to irritate them, and to keep alive in their 
minds a spirit of obstinate adherence to 
the peculiar, and, if you will, mischievous 
doctrines of their ownsect. It is not their 
common religion, it is their common 
grievance, that binds them so closely to 
each other, separates them from their fel- 
low subjects, and invests them with all 
those qualities that render them an object 
of alarm. An admission to equal honors, 
that enlarged intercourse with society 
which the pursuit of these honours neces- 
sarily induces, the contagion of liberal 
opinion: all these things will rapidly 
wear away those asperities, and dissipate 
those prejudices, by which the Catholics 
are now disadvantageously distinguished 
from their fellow subjects. All those 
temptations of office, and power, and dig- 
nity, which, it is foand by experience, 
absolutely fail of inducing men formally 
to renounce the creed which is held by 
their friends and kinsmen, which has been 
handed down to them by their forefathers, 
and which they have perhaps already 
taught to their children, are all-powerful 
in leading them tacitly to abandon, or at 
least to refrain from insisting upon those 
parts of it that are calculated to disgust or 
alarm the rest of the world. You would 
have Catholics invested with dignities, and 
enjoying power—yes—but what sort of 
Catholics? Bigotted fanatical Catholics ? 
—No; but merely persons differing from 
you upon certain matters of doctrine, 
which, in a political point of view, are 
utterly unimportant. The same degree 
of talent, and knowledge, and intercourse, 
with persons of another religion, which 
would be necessary in a Catholic in order 
to enable him to rise to any station in 
which he would enjoy much influence 
in the country, are hardly compatible in 
this enlightened age, with bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and a firm practical belief in the 
dangerous principles as to civil govern- 
ment which are still supposed to make 
part of the Romish creed. Besides, a bi- 
goted attachment to these tenets, known 
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to exist in any individual (and it cap 
hardly be concealed where it does exist), 
would be a most effectual bar to his aq. 
vancement in an empire where Protestant 
ascendancy would be secured by a Pro. 
testant king, and a vast Protestant Majo- 
rity in the government, in the parliament 
and in the people. 

It would not be a legal, statuteable, 
and defined, but it would not on that ac. 
count, be a less just or a less real obstacle, 
The Catholics themselves would hardly 
complain of a disadvantage which extend. 
ed only to a few violent wrongheaded 
members of their community, and, in 
practice, those disabilities would be em- 
ployed with the most salutary effect, to 
check bigotry, and discourage folly in ine 
dividuals, which are now most unwisely 
and most mischievously inflicted upon 
the whole body, confounding the wise 
with the foolish, the educated with the ig- 
norant, the loyal with the disaffected, in 
one indiscriminate sentence of insult and 
exclusion. A part at least of the alarm 
which gentlemen feel upon this subject 
would, I think, subside, if they were more 
constantly to keep in mind what is the de- 
scription of Catholicsthat would prineipally 
be affected by the repeal of the restrictive 
code. It is not the Catholic private sol- 
dier, it is the Catholic officer, it is not the 
Catholic peasant, but it is the Catholic 
peer, it is not the Catholic constituent, but 
he that I hope will soon become the Ca- 
tholic representative, into whom you are 
to breathe political life by this measure. 
The soldier, indeed, and the peasant, and 
the constituent, will be gratified, and ele- 
vated by it, and ultimately will derive 
from it the greatest benefit. _ But the im- 
mediate advantage is to be reaped by the 
higher orders. It is they that you are 
ales upon to trust with additional power, 
persons as fit to exercise it as yourselves. 
Not dupes to an obsolete imposture, net 


U 


slaves to a foreign hierarchy, but personsgy’ 


in whose minds education and knowledge 
have obtained a complete victory over fa 
natical ignorance and barbarous superst! 
tion. 

If any danger still exists from the doc 
trines maintained by the Catholics up0t 
the subject of papal supremacy, it 1s 


danger which the repeal of the restrictiré 


code is much more likely to remove tha 
to augment. For, in fact, those doctrine 
are so absurd in themselves, and accord § 
little with the spirit of the times, and th 
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but. the obstinacy which unjust restraint 
never fails to engender in the breast of 
those upon whom it is imposed, can pre- 
yent them from falling into utter con- 
tempt and oblivion, By admitting the 
Catholics into your state, you will by so 
much detach them from the political in- 
terests of their own church; suffer them 
to taste the sweets of civil power, and they 
will cease to recognize (if indeed they 
can still be considered as recognizing) that 
ecclesiastical authority that pretends to 
be superior to it; let them share equally 
with yourselves in the favour of their law- 
ful domestic sovereign, and equally with 
yourselves they will spurn the usurped 
domination of a foreign priest. 

Upon the whole then, I say, that in this 
balance of evils, we have a much less diffi- 
cult choice, a much less doubtful alterna- 
tive presented to us than commonly occurs 
in the conduct of human affairs. On 
the one side we have the danger of giv- 
ing more power to the Catholics. I say, 
more power, for be it not forgotten that 
power, great power, they already have and 
always must have, do what you may—a 
danger which for the reasons which I have 
endeavoured, though feebly and imper- 
fectly to state, I conceive to be very small. 
Qn the other you have, first, the loss 


which arises from repressing the spirit of 
honourable exertion in a very large body 
of your own subjects, even supposing 
them to acquiesce patiently under the dis- 


qualification. ‘This is what every states- 
man, and every man of sense, whether 
reasoning @ priori upon the probable 
elect of such restraints, or founding his 
opinion upon the effect they have actually 
hd in the country in which they have 
been tried to such an extent, and with 
such perseverance, must regard as a great, 
aad almost intolerable grievance. It is 
that which if necessary is to be deplored, 
but if unnecessary is to be abominated, 
ad the regret one would naturally feel at 
is existence is only increased by recol- 
Biecting what things Ireland has done, and 
what men Ireland has produced, while 
palsied by the operation of a system which 
ilows only one fourth of her population 
loenter upon that career, whether of civil 
® of military glory, which in our own 
iv@gime has been graced by Mr. Burke, by 
led Wellington, and him, whom, though 
Mesent, I cannot refrain from adding, my 
@'ght hon. friend who moved this question. 
en, Sir, in the next place, and in the 


ching ne scale, we must put the dangers that 
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must arise from the growing discontent of 
a large and powerful body. Sir, thi sa 
point upon which I touch cautiously ond 
unwillingly, and which I had rather leave 
to the private, but candid consideration, 
of every gentleman, than urge to the utmost 
in public debate. For, I am persuaded, 
that nothing can be more injudicious in 
the advocates of the Catholic claim, no- 
thing worse for the Catholics themselves, 
nothing more likely to frustrate the whole 
benefit of the measure, than to treat it, in 
what might be considered as, an angry or 
a threatening tone; and I regard it as 
one of the most important results of the 
happy change which the last. year has 
produced in the affairs of Europe, that the 
destruction of the French army in Russia, 
and the victories of lord Wellington,— 
victories gained by an Irishman—have 
enabled us to offer to Ireland as a boon 
and a favour, as the result of our unbiassed 
Opinion upon a great question; as the 
spontaneous effect of political justice and 
wisdom in the legislature, that, which if 
it were conceded at a moment when the 
fleets of Spain, bearing the armies of 
France, were ready to issue forth from 
every port in the peninsula, to invade a 
kingdom without an ally (a crisis which 
at no remote period seemed fast approach- 
ing) would have lost all its immediate 
effect in composing the differences between 
the two countries, whilst it seemed to be 
wrung from the terrors of an unconvinced 
and reluctant parliament. Thus much, 
however, I think, may be said without 
exaggeration, and without offence, that the 
situation of the Catholics is such as must 
generate in them feelings unfavourable to 
the public repose; and it may not un- 
fairly be asked, whether if the discontent 
prevailing in that body now, is felt as an 
embarrassment in the government of Ire- 
land, it is not likely to become far more 
serious, when in the course of a few yore 
by the operation of obvious and unfailing 
causes, the Catholics have acquired pro- 
perty in proportion to their population, 
and along with it, every means that can 
enable them to obtain, and every stimulus 
that can urge them to desire, a complete 
participation in political power. That 
they are still loyal, I believe,—still. dis= 
posed to prosecute their object by lawful 
means alone—-but we ought not to forget 
that disappointment long continued be- 
comes despair, and that discontent unal- 
layéd is the parent of disloyalty. 

And this, Sir, naturally leads me to say 

1 
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a word or two as to another argument 
against the Catholic claim, which, I find, 
has had considerable effect, not only out 
of doors, but upon the minds of several 
gentlemen, members of this House. It 
has been said, that though considered in 
the abstract and with a view to its own in- 
trinsic merits, the Catholic claim might be 
entitled to a favourable consideration, yet 
that the Catholics themselves by their vio- 
lent precipitate conduct have forfeited all 
the right they might otherwise have had 
to indulgence. Sir, if in the discussion of; 
a great and momentous question, espe- 
cially in parliament, any thing could in- 
duce me to depart from that moderation 
and temper which a regard to decorum 
imposes upon. me, and:what, Lown, weighs 
yet more powerfully upon my mind, a 
regard to the interests of that great 
cause, which I am humbly and feebly, but 
earnestly endeavouring to plead, it would 
be the argument, if argument it can be 
called, to which I have now alluded.—lI 
do not think, that, generally speaking, 
gentlemen have been very happy in the 
objections they have urged against the 
measure, either considered as a mere 
matter of reason, or as a imatter of reason 
and feeling combined, but in this they ap- 
pear to me to have been more peculiarly 


unfortunate than in any other instance, 
For if this argument proves any thing, it 
proves this—that all restraint and all in- 


justice ought to last for ever. For what 
maxim could a tyrant be more desirous. to 
establish than this—than when oppression 
has produced discontent, discontent be- 
comes an apology for more oppression. 
Is it not an utter mockery of all reason and 
justice, to say ‘‘ the restraints are galling, 
—your complaints are not. ill founded, 
we cannet charge you with disaffection, 
but: because you have not always been 
able: to. pace in the trammels of the 
strictest propriety; because you have 
talked. of right where we only admit an 
expediency ; because you have sometimes 
asked as a matter of justice what you 
Ought to have implored as a matter of fa- 
vour; because your often-rejected claira 
has not always been preferred in all the 
forms of humility and supplication ; be- 
cause you have. not gratified our. pride, 
but only convinced our understanding ; 
because remembering that you are op- 
pressed, you have not always forgot that 
you are strong—-therefore you shall have 
no redress. You shall be made answera- 
ble for the absurdities of foolish, and: for 
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the viclence of mischievous advocates, 
We will scan every word with jealous ag, 
curacy, we will watch every step with 
hostile vigilance, and if we succeed inde. 
tecting a wrong word or a. false step, al} 
the claims of justice and policy shall ayaj) 
you nothing.” 

Sir, I can respect, though differing 
widely from, the opinions of those who op. 
pose the Catholic claim because they think 
it dangerous to church and state. But} 
cannot extend that respect to the opinions 
of those who, professing themselves friend. 
ly tothe principle of emancipation, candi. 
pense themselves from: the support of it 
upon such .feeble.and suspicious grounds 
who thinking the measure wise and just in 
itself, chuse. to. clog the execution. of it 
with, absurd) and impossible conditions, 
They too, it seems, are friends to tolera. 
tion, they too are desirous to free their 
fellow subjects from unnecessary restraints, 
and therefore when the Catholics, under 
those circumstances that are most calcu 
lated to agitate them, under the influence 
of expectations often raised and often:dis- 
appointed, and now standing again as 
they think, upon the very threshold of 
religious freedom, are perfectly calm and 
composed; when all the actors upon those 
irregular theatres of ambition, which our 
impolicy has opened, and which our mere 
power will never be able to close, conform 
their language to. the standard of pure 
taste, and statesmanly discretion, whenno 
foolish person is found to chuse an.erro- 
neous principle as the support of a-sound 
conclusion, or to eke out a: just claim. with 
an exorbitant pretension; when three 
millions of people, labouring under dis 
bilities which are grievous to every: man 
in proportion to his property, bis:talents, 
his. activity, his.patriotism.and his. desire 
of honourable distinction, wear: a counte~ 
nance of cheerfulness: and content, when 
the laws that regulate man’s moral nature 
are suspended, then, and not till then, they 
will vote for concession. Is this justice? 
Is this wisdom ? And one is almost tempt 
ed to add, is this sincerity ? 

But suppose that by some miracle these 
conditions. were fulfilled, suppose: this 
torpor to seize the Catholics, suppose 
them, I will not say to urge, but to state 
their requests with all. that cautious pro» 
priety, with all that discreet: languor 
which their adversaries seem. to. require. 
Why, Sir, what is the language we should! 
then hear, what is the language which we 


ihave formerly heard from: the same gea» 
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tlemen? We should be told, triumphantly 
told, that emancipation: was not a measure 
required by the state of Ireland, but only 
the pretence of a faction on this side of 
the water; Ireland, they would say, is 
perfectly tranquil under the present sys- 
tem, and would you make such a change 
quite gratuitously, would you offer redress 
where there is no grievance, and subvert 
the present happy order of things in the 
vague hope of remote advantage? The 
Catholics. in reality care very little about 
their claim ; they only state it pro formd 
as it were, and with no expectation. what- 
ever that you will grant it. If they were 
in earnest, if they had:any real reliance 
on the justice of their cause, we should see 
some symptoms of discontent, and they 
would urge it with greater eagerness and 
heat. So let the Catholics.do what they 
may, let them be eager or let them be 
lukewarm, let them be tranquil or let 
them be turbulent, their claim is sure to 
be encountered by an unanswerable ar- 
gument arising from the tone and‘ temper 
in which they prefer it. 

But aiter all, Sir, what is-this outrageous 
insolence, whavis this unpardonable crime 
by which they have forfeited: those most 
valuable privileges to which they would 
otherwise have been entitled ? One would 
really think that they had'thrown off their 
allegiance, engaged in a traitorous corres- 
pondence with France, or broken out into: 


- et wee see 


b ad 


sno Mopen rebellion. But what: is: the fact?’ 
to~ @ Why, that during the whole time the 
und: # question has been under discussions there 
vith i lasbeen no Catholic rebellion, there has: 


been no Catholic insurrection, there has: 
been no disturbance originating in'the Ca- 
tholics as a body, there has not’ been so 
much as a Catholic affray in the streets. 
The only exception, if an exception it can 
be called, to the general regularity of 
their conduct, is that they met in a+ way 


ture Bvhich, by a fortunate recollection and 
they’ Hi lextrous application of a statute intended 
ice? Mr another purpose, was-diseovered to: be 
mpt> Milegali— What. did they do then,—they 


complained, but’ they dispersed—they 








hese! Mitied the point of law, which, in a:doubt- 

this ll case, they were well warranted in 
pose Mlving—they tried! the point of law, and’ 
stalé Bubmitted patiently tothe decision‘ of the 
pro» Brotestant lawyers who decided ‘it against’ 
guory Milem, Butithen they have made use’ of 
jure: ivolent and menacing language—if’ it’ is: 
_ meant that the language of: seme of the 
h we 


peeches. at‘ the Catholic meetings is:vio- 
geo Bittt, most readily admitithe fact; indeed 
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I know not how, without a miracle,. i¢ 
eould be otherwise, in meetings from 
which no Catholic is excluded, where, in 
the minds of some of the speakers, vani 

and: turbulence will naturally mix them- 
selves with better motives, which of 
course, come to be considered: as @ sort of 
schools of rhetoric and’ polities by those 
that are unfortunately precluded from 
better opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves; andwhere the constant, stand» 
ing, exclusive subject is a grievances 
That violent indiscreet speeches should be 
made in such: assemblies: is-any. thing but 
surprizing, and: the only matter of: wonder 


is that they should not be more indisoreet 


and more violent, and‘ that the: passions of 
some individuals should not have more 
deeply infected the aggregate body. If 
gentlemen mean to wait till no'such dis- 
courses are held, they had better make up 
their minds:to abandon the whole question 
at once, which indeed'would be a wiser and 
a fairer course, than to let the privileges of 
a whole nation dependupon'the expressions 
that happen to-fail from a few hasty, im~- 
passioned. orators. Up toa very late period 
the language employed by the Catholics in 
their Resolutions and: Petitions was: uni- 
formly moderate and judicious. The Re- 
solutions however which passed last’ spring 
contain some expressions: which it is im- 
possible to defend:in point either of pra= 
dence: or of decorum. But when you 
have said’ tliat you’ have saidall.. For 
even in these’expressions there is-nothing 
disloyal, or indicative of disloyalty. They 
merely’ shew: that’ the Catholics: felt’ as 
under their circumstances it is natural to 
feel, and that they trusted the expression 
oftheir feelings'to persons-who were not 
guided in their choice-of language by the 
soundest policy’ or the most'correct taste, 

In estimating ‘he conduct ofthe’ Catho- 
lies we ought to'bear in mind'that' they 
are persons labouring’ not only. under’ a 
grievance, but! under’ that! by which the 
sense of grievance: is‘always: very much 
enhanced—great and’ repeated disappoint~ 
ment. I.donot contend, ner in my’ view 
of the case: is it'at'all' necessary for me to 
contend, that.any positive authorized pro- 
mise: was: given: to: the’ Catholics at the 
Union: On the contrary: I give implicit 
credit. to. the’ declarations made by my 
noble friend the Secretary of State for fo- 
reign affairs, that'ne such engagement 
existed. But'it is enough for me if’ that 
which I believe no maw-can‘or' will deny; 
be trues It’ is enough for me ‘if’ the 
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language and opinions of those who were 
then at the head of affairs, if the very na- 
ture and spirit, if I may so express myself, 
of the measure itself, were calculated to 
excite in their minds an expectation that 
the hour of their deliverance was at hand. 
Another great disappointment—that which 
gave birth to those expressions to which I 
have just now alluded, happened at the 
beginning of the Regency. Sir, I do not 
mention this circumstance invidiously. 
Jt is my purpose to apologize for the Ca- 
tholics, and not to criminate any other set 
of men. And no doubt the hope which 
they then entertained of immediate con- 
cession, was the result of some very exag- 
gerated statement of a favourable inclina- 
tion towards their claim existing in the 
mind of that person whose favour would 
contribute the most powerfully to give it 
effect. But when we recollect how widely 
that misrepresentation was diffused—so 
widely that, I believe, there was hardly 
an individual in this House, that did not 
more or less be deceived by it, we shall 
not be surprized if the Catholics, who were 
the most interested in the event, and who 
could not be expected nicely and suspi- 
ciously to weigh the testimony in favour 
of that which they must have been so 
anxious to believe,—lent too ready an ear 
to these flattering accounts, and if their 
exasperation at finding them to be false 
was proportioned to the satisfaction with 
which they had received them as true: 
and if in the first moments of their disap- 
pointment they should have broken out 
jnto some expressions of resentment, the 
worst consequence of which will be that 
of giving to their adversaries an opportu- 
nity, too favourable to be missed, of mis- 
representing their whole conduct and dis- 
positions to the English public. 

Sir, many other topics naturally pre- 
sent themselves to one’s mind, but I will 
now conclude, asking pardon for having 
already trespassed so long upon your time. 
But I confess I was anxious even at the 
hazard of wearying the House to explain 
the view I take of this question, and the 
more so because I have hitherto contented 
myself with a silent but sincere vote, al- 
though during ten years that I have sat in 
parliament it has been frequently and 
eagerly discussed, and although there is 
no cause in which I am more strongly en- 
gaged both by the feelings of my heart 
and the conviction of my understanding. 
And, Sir, if this House, concurring in the 
motion of my right hon. friend, shall this 
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night resolve to do that which is alike re. 
quired by the justice of the case and by the 
situation of the country, I shall rejoice, I do 
not mean to have contributed to that event 
for Iam well aware that I can contribute to 
it no otherwise than by my vote, but to have 
borne testimony in favour of a great mea. 
sure of religious liberty and political wis. 
dom. If on the other hand their decision 
should be unfavourable, and it should be. 
come, as I am persuaded it will become, 
the source of great and irreparable evils, 
it will be to me some consolation, suffer. 
ing under those evils in common with their 
authors, thus publicly and solemnly to 
have absolved myself from all participa. 
tion in their origin. 

Mr. R. Shaplin Carew said, he feared he 
could hardly think himself authorised in 
trespassing on the indulgence of the 
House, more particularly as he was fully 
aware of the anxiety and importance with 
which every one must look forward to the 
decision of this question; but, as a native 
of Ireland, and feeling himself most deeply 
concerned in what related so essentially 
to the peace and happiness of his country- 
men, he hoped ke should not be deemed 
presumptuous in stating very briefly his 
sentiments. From every view he had 
been enabled to take of the subject, and 
from any experience Which a residence in 
his native country might have afforded 
him, he was most decidedly of opinion 
that there was no one question so much 
calculated to strengthen the resources of 
Great Britain and to raise Ireland to that 
rank in the scale of the empire to which 
her natural advantages entitled her. It 
could not be for our interest that, when 
every energy should be exerted in resist 
ance to the attacks of a commen enemy, 
the right arm of the empire should be pa- 
ralyzed by the incapacities under which 
the majority of the population of Ireland 
suffered. Give them but a free participa- 
tion in the privileges of our glorious con- 
stitution—give them but a common cause 
and a common interest to defend, and, in 
the hour of danger, Ireland will not be 
then a vulnerable point. The hearts and 
the hands of Irishmen never had been, nor 
ever would be, backward in the defence 0 
our rights. The violent language of the 
Catholic meetings had been urged as an 
objection to their claims. Did our ances 
tors, then, assert their liberties in such 
cool and temperate language? Was it 


human nature not to feel some degree of 


warmth when the happiness or misery of 
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our country was at stake ? He was not one 
of those, who, on a question involving in its 
issue the fate of millions, could descend to 
that cold criticism which would analyze 
every sentiment and weigh every period. 
Under this impression he should vote for 
any measure that had for its object the re- 
lief of his Catholic countrymen. 


Mr. Ryder : 


Sir ; I have had so many opportu- 
nities of delivering my sentiments on the 
subject of the Roman Catholic claims, in 
former sessions, that I shall not trespass 
long upon the patience of the House: but 
as one of those who have uniformly op- 
posed concession to those Claims, I am 
anxious that the grounds of that opposition 
be distinctly understood, and freed from 
those misconceptions which still prevail 
respecting them, and which have received 
some countenance from the speech of my 
honourable friend (Mr. Ward) who spoke 
last but one. 

I have never contended, that, by re- 
jecting their claims at any particular time, 
the door is closed against the admission of 
them for ever. On the contrary, I have 


uniformly expressed my hope and expec- 
tation, that changes might take place in 


the situation of Europe; that the Roman 
Catholics might, in time, emancipate 
themselves from that foreign spiritual 
bondage to which they are unfortunately 
subjected ; and from all the consequences 
to which that subjection necessarily leads ; 
and that such changes might make those 
concessions safe, which could not now be 
yielded without danger ; but that as long 
asthe Pope, the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, exercised the destructive 
power which he does exercise, as of right, 
oer the Roman Catholic bishops, the 
bishops over the priesthood, the priesthood 
wer the Roman Catholic population, a 
power, not confined, as has been errone- 
ously supposed, to mere points of faith, or 
piritual doctrine, or speculative tenets, 
bt extending over the most important 
civil and social concerns of life ; amongst 
hers, the right of marriage, of descent, 
of legitimacy, of representation to personal 
property, or liability to debts, as resulting 
fom marriage. As long as laws might be 
made, upon all these subjects, and many 
other, not Jess important, connected with 
hem, by a foreign authority, in violation 
ofthe laws of the realm, and those laws 
ttforced without the aid of any temporal 
Process, by the penalties of any excom- 
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munication, a punishment affecting not 
merely the spiritual welfare, but the tem- 
poral rights and interests of all those who 
are exposed to it ; so long as this state of 
things remains, I shall remain, reluctantly, 
but unalterably, convinced, that the con- 
cessions, claimed by the Roman Catholics, 
cannot be granted without danger, immi- 


} nent and immediate danger, to the Pro- 


testant establishment in Ireland; and with 
danger, though, perhaps, more remote, 
not less certain, to the Protestant esta- 
blishment of this part of the empire. 

In this opinion I am supported by some 
of the most zealous advocates of the Ro- 
man Catholic claims; by the right hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Plunket), and 
by an hon. baronet (sir John Hippisley) ; 
both of whom have distinctly admitted the 
danger of foreign influence, and the neces~ 
sity of guarding against it. 

A similar admission I understand to 
have been made by my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Pole,) who, in the course of his speech, 
has appeared to call upon me to bear wit- 
ness, that the opinions, then delivered by 
him, were consistent with those, which he 
was known to have entertained while he 
was in office. I may not understand the 
appeal made to me correctly; but if I 
do, I must assure my right hon. friend, 
that Iam not aware of any communica- 
tion, at any time, from him, which would 
have led me to form any other conclusion, 
with respect to the opinions of my right 
hon. friend, than one directly opposite to 
that of his speech this night: namely, to 
this conclusion, that the Roman Catholic 
claims could not be conceded with safety, 
because they would grant no effectual se- 
curities. Indeed, I am so strongly im- 
pressed with this opinion, that when my 
right hon. friend rose, I expected him to 
have taken an opposite course of argument 
from that which he has adopted. It is 
true, my right bon. friend voted for the 
Resolution at the end of the last session ; 
but what were the grounds upon which 
that Resolution was supported ? 

It was urged, that the sentiments of the 
Protestants, both here and in Ireland, were 
changed, and this argument appeared, at 
that time, to derive some countenance 
from the absence of petitions from any 
considerable numbers of the Protestant 
body. It has, however, since been proved, 
that the silence of the country was owing, 
as I have always contended, not to indif- 
ference nor apathy to this great question, 
involving, as they believe, the dearest in 
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terests of their own religion, but to a 
laudable reluctance, not unnecessarily to 
agitate the public mind upon questions, of 
all others, the most likely to excite the 
worst species of contest—animosity; but 
to confidence that their representatives, 
entertaining the same opinion with them- 
selves, would give no encouragement to 
claims, which could not be safely con- 
ceded ; and that confidence has been con- 
firmed, year after year, by the uniform 
conduct of parliament, till the close of the 
last session. 

Since that period, however, the table of 
the House kas been loaded with petitions 
against those claims, It is said, indeed, 
that many of them have been obtained by 
misrepresentation and artifice ; that some 
of them are violent in their language, and 
do not merit the attention of the House. 

I admit, Sir, that implicit faith is not al- 
ways to be given to petitions ; that they 
are sometimes obtained by undue means: 
that they do not always speak the real 
sober sense of those bodies, whose senti- 
ments they profess to represent. I know, 
however, nothing of these facts which 
have been alluded to in the course of the 
debate. It is very possible, that in this, 
as in all other cases, where great interests 
are at stake, excess of zeal may, in some 


instances, have outstepped the bounds of 
prudence and moderation on both sides 


of the question. I will not stop to enquire, 
because, in my view of the subject, it is 
immaterial whether this or that petition, 
out of the immense numbers which have 
been presented to the House, against 
granting the Roman Catholic claims, may 
not have been penned with more caution, 
on the one hand, or what arts have been 
used, what influence exerted, to impede 
the progress of these petitions on the other. 
Making all reasonable allowance for the 
operation of such causes, it is enough for 
the House to perceive that these petitions, 
upon the whole, breathe aspirii of toleration 
highly honourable to the character of the 
country, and well worthy that religion 
which it is their object to uphold; and 
that the only practical inference to be 
drawn from them is, what I believe will 
not he denied, that the general sense of 
this part of the empire, and a large majo- 
rity of the Protestants of Ireland, are de- 
cidedly hostile to the measure of further 
concession. 

It is said, that the petitions come prin- 
cipally from the clergy ; and therefore it 
has been argued, they are to be laid 
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out of the case, as interested or improper, 
Sir, it is the first time, in the history of 
this country, in which the interference of 
the clergy, upon a question, in their opi- 
nivn, deeply aflecting the interests of their 
religion, has been characterised either ay 
the one or the other. If, indeed, they 
have been actuated by unworthy motives, 
if they have professed sentiments they do 
not hold, or if they have expressed those 
sentiments in intemperate and violent lan. 
guage, the reproof may be merited and well 
timed ; but when the charge rests only on 
general assertion, or declamation, then, by 
what new code of revolutionary law, is it 
to be ‘argued, that a minister of the estab. 
lished charch is to be censured, not mere- 
ly for the exercise of a right he enjoys, in 
common with the rest of his fellow sub. 
jects, but for the discharge of a sacred 
duty, to guard, by his advice, his influence, 
and his example, against any innovation 
on the fundamental laws of his country, 
which he deems to be dangerous to that 
religion, whose interest he is bound to pro- 
tect, by ties, from which no human juris- 
diction can absolve him. To censure that 
proceeding, not from the manner in which 
the right has been exercised, but because 
it has been exercised at all, savours nota 
little of that spirit of intolerance and bi- 
gotry which has been at various times, too 
justly imputed to the professors of that re- 
ligion whom it is sought to admit to a share 
of political power, hitherto deemed in- 
consistent with the laws and the constitu: 
tion. 

How far, Sir, the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland has contributed to 
produce this expression of the public opi- 
nion, to increase the jealousies and fears 
of every class and description of the Pro- 
testant community, I will not now enquire, 
because I am unwilling to enter into any 
discussion, or even to utter an expression, 
that can hurt the feelings of a large and 
respectable part of our fellow subjects, 
whose general loyalty and good intentions 
I do not doubt, whatever I may think of 
the motives, the intentions, and the ob 
jects of those who, I regret in common 
with the right hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket), have unfortunately gained 
such an ascendancy amongst them, 
even amongst those who, from their cha 
racter and their rank, have heretofore beet 
considered their natural and acknowledg 
leaders. 

But with a view to the practical qué 
tion, the motion of the right hon. genllt 
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man (Mr. Grattan)—what hope can I, or 
any man, entertain, from what is known 
of the avowed sentiments of the Roman 
Catholic body, that they will consent to 

ant any effectual securities ? When my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) proposed 
the resolution which passed in the last ses- 
sion, it was hoped that the disposition to 
concede, which that resolution indicated, 
would produce a reciprocal spirit of con- 
cession on the part of the Roman Catho- 
ics) Has it produced that effect? Qr 
has it not, on the contrary, been followed 
by the most positive and peremptory de- 
clarations, both of the Roman Catholic 
prelacy and laity, against the grant of any 
additional securities? I refer to the Reso- 
lution of the Roman Catholic body, in 
Dublin, of the 5th of November, and to 
that of the Roman Catholic prelates of the 
18th of the same month, which were read 
by my hon. friend (Mr, Bankes) on a pre- 
ceding evening; and all the recent publi- 
cations of the Roman Catholics, which 
have met the public eye, avow the same 
determination. 

Why, then, if these cannot be denied to 
be the authorized and authentic declara- 
rations of the Roman Catholic body—if 
they will grant you no securities to supply 
the place of those, which you must repeal, 
what hope is there of answering any bene- 
fcial object, by acceding to the motion of 
theright hon. gentleman? On former oc- 
casions, the right hon. gentleman thought 
itright to recommend his motion to the 
adoption of the House, by informing them, 
totonly of the general outline of his plan, 
but of some, if not of all, the securities, 
which he hoped, at the time, the Roman 
Catholics might be “prevailed upon to 
grant. On that principle he, one year, 
wggested the Veto. Another year, on 
fnding that the Roman Catholics would 
lot hear of the Veto, he suggested a species 
i domestic nomination as a substitute. 
The Roman Catholics were equally firm in 
listing every species of domestic nomi- 
tion, And now, defeated in his hopes 
proposing any measures which can, by 
Posibility, be deemed an adequate secu- 
my, by those who think any security 
Mcessary, the right hon. gentleman de- 

its from any similar suggestions, but 

uitents himself with moving, as before, 
acommittee ;—contending, that there 

B, in his opinion, no danger, and, conse- 

wently, no need of any securities at all. 

he right hon. gentleman is, however, 
most single in that opinion, The ne- 

(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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cessity of securities hasbeen generally ad- 
mitted and contended for, even by those 
most anxious to support the motion ; and 
yet only two have been specified—the 
Veto, by the hon. baronet (sir John Hip- 
pisley) and the Domestic Nomination, by 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Plunket) ; 
and the attainment of either is acknow- 
ledged to be impracticable, even by the 
right hon. mover himself. 

Why, then, Sir,is it nota novel proceed- 
ing for the House to consent to go into a 
committee, and upona question of such im- 
portance, when almost every individual in 
the House contends that securities must be 
found; and no one individual has sug- 
gested any one security, which there is 
the slightest chance of obtaining, when 
the Roman Catholic body considers the de- 
mand for securities as an insult to their al- 
legiance? But it is said, that the House 
will give offence to the Roman Catholic 
body, by refusing to take their claims 
into consideration. Yes; but what are we 
doing at this moment? Is not the House 
employed in considering their claims? 
What have we been doing for years past ; 
Is there a single question in the whole 
range of the foreign or domestic policy of 
the country, which has occupied so much of 
the time of the House, session after session, 
as the consideration of the claims of the 
Roman Catholics? Have they not been 
discussed year after year—sometimes more 
than once in the same session—in debates 
protracted for nights together, and with a 
gravity proportionate to the importance of 
the subject? There 4s, therefore, no 
ground for contending, that you close the 
door against the consideration of the claims 
of the Roman Catholics, because you re- 
fuse to go into a committee upon those 
claims. 

As little ground is there for the argu- 
ment, that, by going into a committee, the 
question will be set at rest. Suppose, 
what indeed can hardly admit of doubt, 
that the labours of the committee will end, 
either in no plan at all, or in fixing on 
such securities as the Roman Catholics 
will not grant? Is the question at rest? 
What is there in the resolutions of a com- 
mittee, though adopted by the House, to 
prevent the right hon. gentleman, or any 
other member, from moving for another 
committee to reconsider and revise the 
proceedings of the former? We know by 
experience, that, though the House has 
divided, by large majorities, against the 
mrs?) of a committee, the right 

3 
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-hon. gentleman has not been deterred 
from submitting to the House the same 
proposition in the ensuing session. The 
question cannot be set at rest while the 
Roman Catholic pays unlimited obedience 
to a foreign, final, ecclesiastical, jurisdic- 
tion, paramount to the lawful government 
of his country. It is in vain to expect it. 

But if the committee can do no goud, 
can it do no mischief? Is it a matter of 
indifference? Let the House remember 
the effect of the resolution of the last ses- 
sion. Will any man deny that a general 
alarm has been excited by it, not merely 
amongst the lower and more uninformed 
classes, but amongst the higher orders of 
the state, who are more removed from the 
influence of prejudice or passion? Let 
them take warning by that example. Let 
them not add to that alarm by proceeding 
in the same course, under circumstances 
which preciude all hopes of obtaining any 
beneficial object. Let them not disre- 
gard the voice of the country, so unequi- 
vocally expressed, or give their consti- 
tuents cause to regret their choice. Let 
them not shew their gratitude, by a divi- 
sion contrary to the wishes and the hopes 
of the people, and one which runs the 
risk of rekindling those religious animosi- 
ties, and of reviving those contending in- 
terests, between Protestant and Papist, 
which, wherever they exist, are most fatal 
to the prosperity and happiness of a 
country. 

Let them rather follow th 
that great man, whose waa 


example of 
s I am now 
quoting, and whose authority has been 
most incorrectly referred to, more than 
once in the course of the debate, particu- 
larly by my hon. friend (Mr. Ward), as 
sanctioning the motion of the right hon. | 


gentleman. It is well known that Mr. 
Pitt was friendly to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, though he refused to 
agitate the question. But when he resisted 
as he did, a similar motion to that now be- 
fore the House; did he rest his opposition 
solely, as has been stated, upon the con- 
Scientious scruples of his sovereign? All 
those who know any thing of Mr. Pitt, 
must know, that this ground of objection, 
bad it s'ood alone, would have been with 
him, conclusive, under the circumstances 
of that/period. But he did not rest his 
objection on this ground only. He laid 
equal stress upon the general opinion of 
the country. He told the House, that he 
looked at the measure as a measure of 
peace, of union, and conciliation; as a 
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measure, which, he hoped, might have the 
effect of softening down religious dif. 
ferences, extinguishing all animosities, 
and uniting of men, of both religions, in 
one common zeal for the preservation of 
the constitution, But that, desirous as he 
was of pressing it, he never would haye 
proposed it, unless he had a rational pros. 
pect of its being carried, with that ge. 
neral concurrence, which would have ena. 
bled parliament. to gratify one party, 
without awakening the fears, or exciting 
the jealousies of the other; because, as he 
truly stated, if brought forward under 
other circumstances, it would only tend to 
revive the animosities which he wished to 
extinguish, and aggravate the difficulties 
which he was desirous to remove. He 
added, that, looking at the opinions of 
the times, the situation of the public mind, 
and the sentiments of all descriptions and 
classes, he should act inconsistently with 
his duty, and even upon those grounds 
upon which he had originally thought the 
measure should be brought forward, if he 
did not negative a similar motion to that 
now moved by the right hon. gentleman. 

Such were the sentiments and such was 
the language of Mr. Pitt, in 1805; and 
yet, in 1805, when he delivered and acted 
upon that opinion, the table of the House 
had not been loaded, as it has recently 
been, with the petitions of the Protestants, 
on the one hand, nor had the Roman Ca- 
tholics refused to grant any securities on 
the other. 

Sir; in the firm conviction that the 
objects in view are now unattainable, I 
cannot consent to go into a committee, 
and thereby open a door to all the mis 
chiefs arising from religious animosities, 
the extent of which no man can calculate 
or foresee. I cannot consent to it, because 
I am persuaded, the consequence woull 
be, to excite the hopes of the Roman Ce 
tholics, in the same proportion with the 
jealousies and the fears of the Protestants; 
instead of gratifying both, to indispose 
the one and not satisfy the other ; and to 
add, at this moment of exigency, to the 
greatest of all evils, which can befal an 
tion, disunion amongst ourselves, 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, in explanation, said 
Sir, my right hon. friend has mis-stated 
(certainly not intentionally) what I said 
I did not say that there was a Memo 
randum among my right hon. friend’s of 
ficial papers, declaring that I was of op! 
nion that all privileges demanded by tt 
Catholics could be granted, with perfect 
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security, to the Protestant establishment. 
[ am in the recollection of the House 
whether I stated any such thing; what I 
did say was, and I now repeat it—that I 
had, a very considerable time ago, in 
1811, transmitted a Memorandum to my 
right hon. friend, in which I gave my opi- 
pion that the Catholic question could not 
remain as it was—that I pressed the ca- 
binet to take the subject into their most 
serious consideration, and to form upon it, 
an arrangement, which should be final. 
Idid not presume to dictate what that ar- 
rangement should be, but I expressed a 
decided opinion that an arrangement must 
be made, and I detailed the reasons which 
induced me to think so. It was of course 
for my right hon. friend to take such steps 
upon the memorandum as he thought fit, 
but I am certain, if he examines his 
papers he will find it, and 1 am surprised 
that he has forgotten it. 

Mr. Ryder said he had not seen the me- 
morandum alluded to. 

Mr. Charles Marsh said, that the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had talked 
much of the alarm he felt lest the laws es- 
tablished by the Roman Catholic clergy 
should interfere with those of government; 
but if due enquiry had been made, it 
would be found that they had rather a 
concurrent than an opponent jurisdiction. 
The fears expressed lest the Pope should 
recover his power were equally futile; 
for what authority could that man exert 
over others, who could not command 
himself? A right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Peel) had indulged in remarks unjusti- 
fiably severe upon the conduct of a right 
reverend prelate who had distinguished 
himself in favour of the Catholic cause: a 
man, the simplicity of whose manners, 
the integrity of whose heart, and the 
sagacity of whose understanding, were 
almost proverbial : a man, venerable from 
his age, estimable for his virtues, ad- 
nirable for his learning, and who had 
ever distinguished himself as a friend to 
civil and religious liberty. Surely, be- 
cause this distinguished, learned, and re- 
Yered personage had not refused to accept 
a iavitation to dine with individuals to 
whose opinions he was favourable, he was 
hot to be stigmatized as one who counte- 
tanced the drunken orgies of a riotous 
mob; nor because he coincided in senti- 
Ment, was it to be said that he had de- 
tended from the elevated dignity that a 
Prelate of the church of England ought to 
Maintain, The Jast speaker had asked 





what object could be attained ? The Com. 
mittee of the whole House was only a pre- 
liminary step, and it would be no incon- 
siderable point gained, if the question 
which, according to his account, had oc- 
cupied the attention of parliament, session 
after session, were at last decided. A 
select committee would of course after- 
wards be named to examine into the de- 
tails of the securities that ought to be re- 
quired. The opinions he entertained upon 
this question were not taken up lightly or 
precipitately, but were the deliberate con- 
viction of his judgment, after weighing all 
the arguments, uninfluenced by the peti- 
tions, with which the table had been on 
both sides crowded. The Petitions of the 
Protestants were of course entitled to 
weight; but if it were true that undue 
means had been employed to procure 
them—if publications of an inflammatory 
nature had been industriously circulated, 
that weight would certainly be considera- 
bly diminished. He would not have at- 
tempted to revive religious animosities, 
over which the veil of oblivion had been 
gradually drawn by the hand of time. Of 
all persons the present ministers were 
those who had most vehemently opposed 
popular opinion : they had deciared, and 
wisely, that popular clamour should not 
influence their actions, and he hoped that 
the present would be an instance of the 
sincerity of such professions. 

Mr. Peel observed, in explanation, that 
he by no means intended any disrespect 
to the right reverend prelate (bishop of 
Norwich), he merely expressed his regret 
at the union of his name with that of a 
person whose society could reflect no ho- 
nour upon him. 


Mr. Whitbread rose and said : 


I am anxious, Sir, once more to express 
to the House my sentiments upon this mo- 
mentous question: but I shall do so the 
more briefly, because the side of the ques- 
tion which I espouse has been already so 
ably supported by gentlemen whose argu- 
ments up to the present moment remain 
untouched. Glad I am, Sir, that the hon. 
gent, over the way (Mr. Marsh), pro- 
voked by unfounded insinuations and by 
daring assertions, felt himself called upon 
in the warmth of bis resentment, to vindi- 
cate that distinguished and immaculate 
prelate, the bishop of Norwich, who had 
previously received a meed of praise 
(well bestowed on this, but little approved 
by the other side of the House), in a 
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speech delivered by a right hon. member, 
of whose approbation the most exalted 
might, indeed, be proud. This applause, 
doubtless, the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) felt to be but little merited, and 
in the eulogium which he passed upon 
the talents of my right hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Plunket), he thought proper 
to compliment the one at the expence of 
the sincerity of the other. The right hon. 
gent. confessed that the address deli- 
vered the other night by my right hon. 
and learned friend, was eloquent, argu- 
mentative, and sincere ; but, added he, if 
he had courted the sorry pre-eminence 
conferred upon another, he might have 
acted differently, and he would have been 
waited upon with addresses from deputa- 
tions, accompanied by shouts and accla- 
mations, and have received the same ho- 
nours that were paid to the bishop of Nor- 
wich. Now, if the sentiments were sin-’ 
cere for which my right hon. and learned 
friend did not receive this applause, it 
must be inferred that the right hon. gen- 
tleman means to assert that the reverend 
prelate was not sincere, whose conduct 
was marked by the approbation so severely 
censured. The right hon. gentleman has 


been pleased to explain himself to the 
House,—without such explanation, the in- 


ference was undeniable, and must have 
been universally drawn. 

The speech of my right hon. and 
Jearned friend—a speech, the excellence 
of which, with painful regret, calls to 
my recollection the golden days when 
this House contained within its walls a 
Burke, a Pitt, a Fox, a Sheridan, and a 
Windham—has left me little indeed to 
add to the unanswerable arguments which 
it contained. I feel it necessary, how- 
ever, to say a few words for the purpose 
of shewing that I am consistent in the 
vote which I mean to give, because, ac- 
cording to an hon. gentleman who spoke 
from the floor (Mr. Bankes), it is impos- 
sible that I should be so. He main- 
tains that, notwithstanding his vote this 
night will be directly adverse to that 
which he gave in the last session, his con- 
duct will nevertheless be consistent. To 
me, Sir, this declaration appeared para- 
doxical, nor did the hon. gentleman satis- 
factorily explain it in the extraordinary 
arguments he employed. If aye and no 
to the same question from the mouth of 
the hon. gentleman imply no contradic- 
tion, aye and aye from my mouth must 
flatly contradict each other. If the hon. 
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gentleman be consistent in voting againg 
himself, it follows that 1 must be incon, 
sistent in voting with myself. But let ys 
see, Sir, what the hon. gentleman’s req. 
sons are for his singular change. He in. 
sists that the Catholics, since the decision 
of last year, have come to certain pre. 
posterous and violent resolutions. Lag, 
session he supported the resolution, mere] 

as an experiment. He thought that it 
would have the effect of tranquillizing and 
conciliating the Catholics. But in this ex. 
pectation he was disappointed. Accord. 
ing to the hon. gentleman, the most des 
perate proceedings have taken place, 
‘There have been meetings, conventions, 
delegates, and aggregate bodies, which 
have passed the most outrageous votes, 
I should like, Sir, to know whether all 
these delegates, meetings, and aggregate 
bodies did not in fact exist, and had not 
come to these very resolutions long before 
the hon. gentleman gave his former 
vote, Then, however, the hon. gentleman 
was all readiness to concede. He only 
wanted securities, and every thing would 
be arranged. Now, a few violent men 
frighten him out of his senses, and he 
turns about and runs away from the vote 
which he originally gave. (Hear, hear !)— 
Much to his credit, the hon. gentleman 
is at the head of a body of men who call 
themselves rational, moderate, economical 
reformists,»—persons who wish to do all 
things, in order and by degrees. Thehon. 
gent. sees, out of the House, men voting, 
what he terms, absurd, violent, and pre- 
posterous resolutions on the subject of 
public reform and economy, telling him 
that they are not satisfied with these 
puling half-measures. that effect nothing; 
and that they will not: listen for an in- 
stant to his indecisive policy. In this case, 
Sir, how does the hon. gentleman pro- 
ceed? Does he immediately dismiss his 
Finance Committee ? Does he shut up his 
books and walk home, and say that he 
will have nothing more to do with them? 
No such thing, Sir. The hon. gentleman 
goes on, and persists in what he conceives 
to be his line of duty. He proceeds in 
his regular, though slow, siege of public 
corruption and abuse, completely regard« 
less of the noisy shouts of discontent that 
assail him without doors, and determined 
eventually to accomplish his purpose. 

do not assert that the hon. gent. is not sil- 
cere: hiscourage and perseveranceareto be 
attributed to his sincerity : he defies all the 
clamorous addresses, votes and resolutions 
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of unauthorised intemperate men, and pro- 
ceeds with his plan, ‘Why not adopt such 
conduct towards the Catholics ? I deny, Sir, 
thatthey have mauifested that outrage and 
yiolence which have been attributed to 
them since the vote given by the hon. 
entleman last year: but if they have 
committed acts of violence, have they not 
been goaded to them by a sense of their 
wrongs? And is the hon. gentleman quite 
wre that these violent resolutions, as he 
calls them, did really proceed from the 
friends of the Catholics? Is he quite sure 
that they do not owe their origin to those 
who now possess influence, who are now 
considered magnates,whose power would 
be diminished, if this measure were adopt- 
ed,—whose interest it is to defeat the 
object which all good Catholics and well- 
judging Protestants too are anxious to see 
accomplished ? 

Iam not surprized, Sir, at the great im- 
portance which is endeavoured to be at- 
ached to the petitions which have been 
laid on your table against the claims of 
the Catholics., With me they do not carry 
that weight which from the numerous sig- 
natures, I should be inclined, on almost 
any other occasion, to attach to them. I 
know, Sir, and the country knows also, 
the artful misrepresentations that have 
been resorted to for the purpose of ob- 
ining them. Iam aware of the inflam- 


matory publications that have been in- 
dustriously circulated: 1 have heard, and | 


heard of inflammatory discourses and al- 


most threats that have been uttered from | 


the pulpit. I have seen the Charges that 
hve been written by right reverend pre- 
tes, and written, I must say, apparently 
in total ignorance of the subject. Such 
papers, Sir, have been spread abroad by 
petsons calling themselves the ‘ Society 
fr the Propagation of Christian Know- 
kdge ; and the people have been in- 
duced, by every artifice, and in some 
places even forced, to sign such peti- 
tons. The truth, I believe, in my con- 
tience, is, that instead of the Protest- 
its being more adverse than formerly, 
they are now by many degrees more fa- 
vourable to the concession of the claims 
f the Catholics. The son of a right re- 
wetend prelate (Mr. Tomline) who, from 
peculiar circumstances, may be supposed to 
peak from some information, has endea- 
Youred to deprive us of the authority of 
Mr. Pitt in favour of the concession, and 
this attempt has been preceded by one 
lot more successful on the part of the hon. 





gentleman’s father (the bishop of Lincoln 
himself) who, in a Charge to the clergy of 
his diocese, has struggled hard toshew that 
the opinions of Mr. Fox on the subject of 
concession to the Catholics have been al- 
ways misapprehended. This laudable de- 
sign was to be carried into effect by a 
garbled quotation irom a note in a posthu- 
mous work of my ever-lamented friend. 
This charge was addressed to men who 
could never have attended the debates in 
this House—who had never heard Mr, Fox 
pronounce his eternal and immutable opi- 
nions upon this question. If such an at- 
tempt had been made here, we should 
have treated it with merited detestation; 
but it appears to have been intended for 
men ignorant of any opinions but those 
which were dictated to them. 

But never, Sir, was there a more unsuc- 
cessful attempt than that to deprive the 
Catholics of the sanction of Mr. Pitt’s 
authority. When the right reverend pre- 
late urged as a reason for doubting his 
favourable intentions towards them, that 
he had never confided any plan to my 
lord Eldon; he might as well have said, 
that he was also imsincere in the opi- 
nions he delivered in this House against 
the Slave Trade, because he never com- 
municated any specific plan for its aboli- 
tion. And yet, Sir, if any man were to 
ask me if I considered him insincere on 
that account, I should at once say it was 
impossible for those who had felt the 
effects produced by his eloquence, to 
doubt his sincerity. I would also say, 
that it was equally impossible for any 
person to doubt the sincerity of his opi- 
nions in favour of the Catholics, who 
ever heard him speak in this House on 
the subject, and when they coupled with 
his opinions so delivered, the paper cir- 
culated by my lord Cornwallis at the close 
of his administration. I must maintain, 
therefore, that we have the authority of 
Mr. Pitt. We have also the authority of 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and 
of one whom Ireland owns as one of the 
most illustrious of her sons, and whom 
I hope we shall soon see again in this 
House, Mr. Sheridan, a name of which 
his native land must always be proud. 

Like weeds in a rank soil, which are no 
sooner cut down than they spring up 
again, the arguments brought forward 
against the claims of the Catholics are no 
sooner refuted, than they are urged again, 
with increased pertinacity. So it was, Sir, 
in the question for the abolition of the Slave 
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Trade, until, after a struggle of twenty 
years, the blessed day arrived when our 
opponents were at last driven out of the 
field, and that great measure was accom- 
plished. ; 

One right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ryder) declared himself not averse to 
concession to the Catholics at some period 
or other, but disapproves of going into a 
committee at present. This, he contends, 
could not be construed by the Catho- 
lics into a refusal to take their claims into 
consideration. 
gentleman, have you not been gravely 
deliberating on this subject of their claims 
for these eight or ten years. past, and if 
this committee should be refused, is not 
any member of the House at liberty to 
bring forward another motion on the ‘sub- 
ject to-morrow? But does he think that 
the speech of my right hon. friend (Mr. 
Grattan), regularly made every session, 
with an abortive attempt as regularly 
made to answer it in the grave and so- 
Jemn manner of the right honourable gen- 
tleman—does he think that sufficient to 
satisfy the just expectations of Ireland? 
Does he think that Ireland will go on con- 
tentedly if nothing more definite is re- 
solved on in her favour? A right hon. 


gentleman whom I have always believed 
to be most sincere in the opinions he de- 
livers in this House (Mr. Yorke) has told 
us, that the Catholics of the present day 
Continue to be imbued with all the old 


prejudices of that sect. The bishop of 
Lincoln, in his episcopal Charge, has 
thought proper to lay it down as a maxim 
to his clergy, not only to discourage the 
growth of Popery by all the means in their 
power, but also to take every opportunity 
of discouraging any opinions, which might 
have a tendency to diminish the fear of 
Popery, as opinions injurious to the es- 
tablishment.. A more injurious, a more 
illiberal mode of proceeding than this can- 
not possibly be devised, nor one which 
has a stronger tendency to revive the out- 
gages which contending sects exercised 
upon each other in remoter ages. At 
one time I thought we were to have the 
right hon. gentleman in favour of going 
into the committee. For, said he, if you 
can shew me any securities which will be 
effectual for obviating the dangers to be 
apprehended from this innovation, I will 
consent to go into the Committee. No- 
thing could be fairer than such a de- 
claration, 
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«¢ But when at Heaven’s gate St. Peter seemed 
To wait him with his keys— 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blew him transverse ten thousand leagues away 
Into the devious air: and there he saw 

Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers— 
reliques, and beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls.” 


We fairly lost him in Limbo. No soone 
had the right hon. gentleman made this 
seeming advance, than he at once retreats 
ed into his former inflexibility. But yet 
the right hon. gentleman stated certain 
things, in the event of which he thought 
it might be safe to make concessions, The 
first of these events was the death of Buo 
naparté. I do not, Sir, impute to the 
right. hon. gentleman any wish that the 
ruler of France should be taken off by 
unfair means ; but I cannot help express 
ing my surprise and indignation at seeing 
in the public prints the most horrible doc, 
trines again advanced on this subject, such 
as the necessity of marching to peace 
over the dead body of that.man. I never 
can consent to the ‘“ deep damnation of 
his taking off’ or of any man but by fair 
means; and if concession to the Catholics 
be contingent on the unfair death of Buo- 
naparte, let their cause be hopeless, An 
other condition is, that the Catholics 
should give up the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope: and last year the right hon, 
gentleman wanted an Irish Pope at Bal 
Jyshannon. Sir, if there is any thing 
peculiarly taunting—if there is any thing 
more likely to provoke sufferers to mad. 
ness, it is stating terms which are ridi- 
culous, and fixing upon them conditions 
which it is impossible for them to per- 
form. The right hon. gentleman sayy 
their exclusion is their own fault, they 
have but to conform. This, Sir, was th 
dreadful mode employed towards the un 
happy victims, tortured by the rack o 
the Inquisition, in order to extort from 
them confessions of crimes of which they 
were innocent. To the holiest of the 
Martyrs it may have been said, “ Only 
declare your disbelief of certain doe 
trines:’? to Servetus, ‘¢ Only say you be 
lieve in the Trinity ;” and so to all other 
sufferers. ‘ You are all foolish people 
and your sufferings are all your owl 
fault.” The expiring man might sj 
“ T may be released from my agonies, but 
exquisite as my torments are, I will nd 
consent to be relieved from temporal mr 
sery, at the expence of eternal punish 
ment.” We say to the Catholic, “ Y# 
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may be a judge, a general, an admiral, a 
commander in chief. If you are not, the 
fult is your own. Why don’t you re- 
nounce your creed?” The answer is 
ready :: —* What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his own soul? I shew you that 
Ido give you security. My forefathers and 
my brethren have proved it by shedding 
their blood in your service. I myself am 
now marching to the perils of war to risk 
my life in your cause. You cannot be 
sincere in an offer coupled with such con- 
ditions ;—my refuge is despair !” 

The right hon. member who spoke last, 
introduced into his speech some of the 
topics insisted on by the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Yorke), on a former night. 
He talked of a strange power exercised 
by the Pope over property, the dissolution 
of marriage, the bastardizing of children, 
absolution of allegiance, and so forth. Now, 
Sir, ask the right hon. gentleman when 
this took place? The supremacy of the 
Pope has been acknowledged in Ireland 
from the earliest periods of her conversion 
to Christianity. I ask, when were ever 
your soldiers absolved from their allegi- 
ance? When did ever the Catholic 
ptiests order your common soldiers and 
nilors to desert your standards? And if 
they issued such orders would they be 
obeyed? Let me endeavour to set right 
an error that sufficient pains have not 
been taken to refute. When we argue 
upon the subject, we speak as if we were 
erecting this hierarchy. We forget that 
the hierarchy has all along existed over a 
vast and discontented multitude. Whereas 
the passing of this just measure would con- 
tinue it over a comparatively contented 
aud happy population. 

Before I conclude, Sir, I wish to offer a 
few words in reference to the Petitions on 
the table of the House. A gallant of- 
fier lately presented a petition from a 
large number of inhabitants in Ireland, 
(whose very mutilated appearance bears 
testimony to his bravery and honour): I 
allude, Sir, to the Petition from the county 
of Fermanagh. If I had not known his 
‘entiments Gpon this question, I should 
have been astonished how he could attach 
the importance he did to the multitude of 
tignatures to that Petition. That gallant 
tae had fought and bled in Egypt. 
le was told by another gallant officer 
leat him, that the successes in Egypt 
Were chiefly owing to the good conduct of 
Catholic soldiers, —those men, whose wea- 
Pons, it is said, the Pope can turn against 





your own bosoms. It was at the head of 
those brave men that he received the ho- 
nourable distinction of his wound. 

But, Sir, there are other petitions at 
which, I own, I am still more astonished. 
There is one signed by asmall number of 
men, whose forefathers were driven from 
France by religious persecution, and who 
obtained shelter and protection in this 
country, together with the free exercise of 
their religion, notwithstanding that religion 
was not, in many respects, conformable 
with our own. These persons have had 
the imprudence to interfere, and to obtrude 
themselves upon us, in the discussion of 
this great national question. Not observ- 
ing the signs of the times—not consi- 
dering how persecution applies to all reli- 
gions—they have laid a petition on your 
table, in which they endeavour to per- 
suade the House of Commons, not only, 
not to grant some of the claims of the Ca- 
tholics, but to give up nothing to them— 
to oppose all and every concession. For. 
the honour of the petitioners, for the ho- 
nour of human nature, this Petition ought 
not to have been presented. By religious 
persecution the nation, by whom they 
were driven out, was weakened and dis- 
tracted—through the bigotry of Louis the 
14th, seas of human blood were spilled. 
In the day of their distress the ancestors 
of the petitioners found a safe refuge in 
this land: they have hitherto, I believe, 
behaved quietly and inoffensively ; but as- 
suredly, it behoves them to refrain from 
sharpening the edge of religious animosi- 
ties, in a country where they have found 
assistance and protection from religious 
persecution. 

Sir, there is still another Petition to 
which I cannot help briefly adverting. 
A worthy alderman (sir William Curtis) 
presented the other day, a petition from 
London of very considerable bulk. The 
child and the nurse were well proportioned 
to each other. The worthy alderman told 
us on that occasion that every person ar- 
rived at years of discretion had a right to 
express his opinion. Very true, Sir. But 
the hon. baronet might have remembered 
that there was a petition, of a still greater 
size than the present one, against the Ca- 
tholics, which, in the recollection of many 
who hear me, set the four corners of Lon- 
don in flames, I ask the hon. baronet 
whether he thinks it would be prudent to 
hazard the recurrence of such a calamity? 
And I am induced to do so, because I have 
seen, every where, hand-bills in circula- 
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tion containing the most gruss and detest- 
able falsehood . Even at the door of 
this House, I saw a person this day distri- 
buting a printed paper, which I believe 
he delivered to every member who passed 
him, pretending to be the opinions of a 
Catholic on this question, charging my 
right hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) with in- 
sincerity, and stating that the measure 
proposed would be an insult to the Catho- 
lic body. Iam convinced that this paper 
was not the production of a Catholic, but 
the gross artifice of a furious and bigotted 
Protestant, as base and detestable as the 
fabricated Third Part of Penal Statutes 
against the Catholics. 

Sir, a society calling itself the Protes- 
tant Union has jately been formed in this 
city; in principle it is the same—(change 
but a word,—call it the Protestant Asso- 
ciation—and we have an Association that 
set London in flames). At the head of this 
new Protestant Association I lament to see 
the name of a learned, amiable, and bene- 
volent man (Mr. Granville Sharpe) who 
has lived a long life of virtue and piety, 
and who, I am fully convinced, is actuated 
by the purest intentions. An hon. gentle- 
man, the late member for Yorkshire (Mr. 
Wilberforce) knows, as well as myself, that 
that worthy man is not influenced, in his 
opposition to the claims of the Catholics, 
by the Coronation Oath, or by considera- 
tions of political expediency, not by any 
evil to be apprehended from papal in- 
fluence or authority, but from having dis- 
covered in the Apocalypse, that if ever 
the Catholic Claims should be granted, 
the vials of the wrath of Heaven will be 
poured out upon these kingdoms! Sir, it 
is mortifying to see the most ridiculous 
stories that have been gravely circulated, 
under the sanction of this new Protestant 
Union, with the excellent person to whom 
I have alluded, at its head—the conversa- 
tions of a poor Irish girl respecting her 
priest—and similar absurdities too farcical 
to mention. 

With respect to securities, Sir, the Ca- 
tholics have none to give. We took all 
away. We have every thing in our own 
hands. We: have been doling back to 
them, little by little, the privileges they 
now enjoy. The restrictions which re- 
main constitute what are falsely called 
your securities—for satisfied I am, that if 
they were removed, the Church and State 
would be infinitely more secure. 

Sir, as kingdoms have never been over- 
turned but by the misconduct of their 

3 





kings and rulers, so the charch of Eng. 
land will never be overturned, but } 
the misconduct of the prelates at her 
head. But, though these are my Opie 
nions, other persons may entertain diffe, 
rent ones; and Iam ready, therefore, tg 
go into a committee, to consider if any 
securities can be devised. When we go 
into a committee, the Catholics must be 
much more satisfied: than if we refuse 
it. With respect to their refusal of the 
Veto—is it any answer to say, that in 
1799, they were willing to give up the 
Veto? At one time a people are willing 
to pay for what afterwards, if gratuitous! 
offered, they will spurn at. Were not the 
Catholics at one period in the exercise ofall 
their rights? And were not the restrictions, 
under which they labour, imposed for 
temporary purposes? Give them back, 
then, I say, that part of their rights, of 
which they remain deprived, now that the 
circumstances, which gave rise to the re. 
strictions, are no more. 

Before I sit down, I wish to call the 
attention of the under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to a certain 
subject. In a former part of my speech! 
took occasion to notice the numerous pla 
cards and hand-bills that are distributed 
in all quarters, and the great endea 
vours which were making to inflame the 
minds of the people, and to bring about 
a revival of all the gross and calumnious 
charges against the Catholics which it was 
possible for the malignity of man to invent, 
Now, in a paper published every three 
weeks, under the authority of the Secretary 
of State, called «« The Hue and Cry,” con 
taining chiefly proclamations for the dis. 
covery of robbers and deserters, (and the 
list is numerous without including the 
politicians,) an account was lately 
given of the fire at Sidney College, Cam: 
bridge, in which account, after noticing 
the diabolical nature of the crime, and in- 
dulging in some conjectures respecting 
the incendiary, it is observed, that, “it 
must not be supposed that there are any 
Romanists about the College.” Another 
article in the same paper, alluding to the 
Popish struggle for dominion, concludes 
in this way: “ It is a nuisance, and ought 
to be put an end to—the blood of every 
Christian is frozen, at the bare-faced lust 
of eye and pride of heart of these people: 
I wish to know, Sir, what the right hom 
Under Secretary will say to the appeal 
ance of such articles in this publicatiom 
I wish to know whether these infamous 
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paragraphs come from the pen of any per- 
gon employed by the noble viscount at the 
head of the Home Department. For if this 
be not contradicted, it would seem, that 
the Catholics are held up, under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of State, as the 
authors of every thing that is infamous. 
Really, Sir, such articles remind me of 
the writings in the time of Bedloe and 
of Oates; the man who could write in 
this manner would have been a fit person 
to have written the inscription on the 
Monument, which 
* Pointing to the skies, 

‘ Like a tall bally, lifts its head, and lies.’ 

I anticipate, Sir, that we shall have the 
support of the noble lord opposite (lord 
Castlereagh), and that a large majority of 
the House will vote for going into the 
committee; but even if there should not 
be that majority, I exhort the Catholics 
not to despair; for ultimately they will 
have the.court with them ; and when it is 
known that the court is favourable to their 
tims, the passing of the measure will be 
aseasy as that of the Toleration Bill was 
hst year. Then, I am sure, the Church 
will readily acquiesce ; then, to use the 
expression of an honourable baronet, those 
with mitres on their heads, and those with 
mitres in their heads, will take a different 
course from the one which they have 
been pursuing ; for even those who have 
nitres on their heads, with few excep- 
tions, will recollect that they may have 
tm improved by translation. If the 
hvours of the court had taken the direc- 
ion expected, this great work would even 
now have been accomplished. 

Sit, if the hopes of the Catholics are now 
i be destroyed—if the Catholics should 
how be driven to despair, will they not look 
hick to the promises that were held out 
f them? Who offered them the cup? 

ho tempted them to drink? And if they 

tintoxicated, to whom do they owe their 

: Iness? Sir, I hope that this House 

ill take care that they shall nei- 
Met be deceived nor disappointed; but 
Mat it will nobly follow up the Resolution 

hich was last year agreed to by so great a 
jority. I believe it will be allowed that 

Royal Conscience now stands in the 
ay of the claimants ; and if that fact is 
mee known, I am convinced that the 
tthy alderman (Curtis) will not be bur- 
uned as he has been, with his enormous 

Miitions, In a committee upon this 
eat and good work, the labours of 

'Y much respected friend (Mr. Grattan) 

(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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may at length be consummated—the 
Catholic subject may be admitted to 
places of trust and power, under the 
crown, which must be worn by a Protes- 
tant prince, as the supreme head of our 
Protestant church establishment. The 
church of England will derive additional 
security and safety in the additional secu- 
rity and safety of the empire at large ; 
and will be allowed a respite from the 
pursuits, which have, for some time past, 
but too much occupied her-—the people of 
Ireland will be satisfied—and the whole 
empire will be rendered united, and safe 
against all the attacks of all our enemies, 

Mr. Hiley Addington believed there was 
not one gentleman in the House, except 
the hon. member, who could believe that 
such a paragraph as he had read was 
issued from his- noble relation the Secre- 
tary of State’s office. There was no au- 
thority whatever for this assertion, as far 
as he knew; from his knowledge of what 
passed at the office to which he belonged. 

Mr. Whitbread asked if this Police 
Gazette was not published under the au- 
thority of that office of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department? It was 
not enough tv say they had no cognizance 
of such a paragraph—they ought to have 
cognizance of it. 


The Hon. Frederick Robinson said :—Sir ; 
I have never approached the consideration 
of this question, without feeling the utmost 
doubt, and difficulty, and diffidence of my 
own judgment. It has never appeared to 
me to bea question to be decided by mag- 
nificence of declamation, exuberance of 
wit, or vehemence of invective. Such 
modes of discussing it appear to me alto- 
gether unlikely to lead to any beneficial 
result. Considering it, however, in the 
most dispassionate manner, I voted, last 
year, for the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning), and it is now my 
intention to adhere to that vote. It then 
appeared to me that the question had ar- 
rived at such a point, that itwas absolutely 
necessary that it should be considered, 
with a view to some determinate proposi- 
tion. We have here, for more than. ten 
years, been debating this question upon 
its abstract principles; and it appears to 
me infinitely more wise to bring it to some 
specific point, as the only means of recon- 
ciling both parties, to the decision of par- 
liament. I had thought, therefore, last 
year,that it was advisable to support the 
right hon. gentleman’s motion, and I did 
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so in the true sense and spirit of that mo- 
tion; for I was fully sensible that, if the 
final decision of parliament failed to con- 
nect the national feelings of both parties, 
it would fail to be a final and conciliatory 
adjustment. Such being my feelings last 
year, I cannot see the force of those rea- 
sons, which have induced others to change 
their line of conduct, upon the present 
occasion. Nothing, certainly, can be less 
conciliating than the language of the Ca- 
tholic board ; but it was equally violent 
when the vote of last year was determined; 
and I see, in the violence of that board, 
rather the interference of a faction than 
the sincere feeling of the Catholic body. 
With respect to the petitions from this 
country, they have made no change, in 
my opinion, upon the merits of this ques- 
tion. I have always supposed that, when- 
ever the question appeared to approach 
towards its accomplishment, a strong feel- 
ing of opposition would exist in this coun- 
try. I am not surprised at this; for I 
cannot conceive it possible that so impor- 
tant an arrangement could be effected, in 
the domestic policy of this country, with- 
out exciting a very strong sensation: and 
I cannot avoid feeling that the apprehen- 
sions, entertained by so large and respecta- 
ble a portion of the community as the 
petitioners, ought to have great weight in 
determining the mode and extent of the 
concessions which, upon present grounds, 
Tam willing to grant. Ll.advert particu- 
larly to the petitions from the clergy, 
which I think entitled to much more re- 
spect than they have received; and I 
cannot agree with the eulogium, which 
the hon. gentleman (who spoke last) has 
passed upon part of the speech of an hon. 
baronet (sir Robert Heron) on a former 
night. 1 thought, indeed, that, whilst the 
hon, baronet, in all the fervour of maiden 
oratory, alluded to petitioners with mitres 
on their heads and mitres zn their heads, he 
was both witty and severe, that he only 
uttered a gross calumny ; for, of all classes 
of the community, none have so fair a 
claim to approach the House on such an 
occasion. The members of this House 
are, indeed, the professors of the Protes- 
tant faith ; but the clergy are bound to 
it by more sacred ties, as being, not 
merely its professors, but its teachers. 

Sir, I shall next notice the petitions 
from Ireland, which have been adverted 
to us as furnishing a ground for a change 
of opinion since last year. In that view 
ef the subject Ido concur; for it appears 
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to me that avery large proportion of these 
petitions do not object to the principle of 
Catholic concession, but only to an ungna. 
lified concession, as matter of right. Ty 
that view I ownI very much concur; but 
I cannot consider that coincidence of opi- 
nion to be an objection to the Committee, 
If, however, I see no change of circum. 
stances since last year, I ask whether no 
change has taken place in the circum. 
stances of this country, as connected with 
this question, since that period, when 
these restrictions were originally esta. 
blished? I think that a material change 
has taken place, and that those apprehen- 
sions which, at that time, were natural 
and justifiable, have no rational existence 
at the present moment. Previous to the 
period of the Revolution, the great prin- 
ciple of the Protestantism of the throne 
was not a fixed and fundamental principle 
of the constitution. Every possible motive 
combined to keep alive, in the Catholics, 
not only the constant wish, but the con- 
stant hope, of obtaining ascendancy aswell 
as power. They saw, in the prospect of 
each succeeding reign, a chance, by no 
means improbable, of regaining all which 
they had lost. This circumstance, in my 
opinion, may account for many of those 
occurrences, which excited the fears and 
dictated the cautious proceedings of those, 
who framed the Revolution ; and I amby 
no means surprised that, under the circume 
stances, which led to that fresh act, its 
framers did not feel that the Protestantism 
of the throne was alone sufficient to secure 
the Protestant establishments of the coun- 
try; and that, seeing that a Reman Ca 
tholic Pretender and his family. still 
claimed a tight to the throne, they en 
forced the restrictions, now in question, 
as additional securities to the fundamental 
principle of the Protestantism of the 
throne. These particular restrictions 
however, do not appear to me to be fu 
damental principles in themselves; and, 
as the experience of more than a centory 
has confirmed the inviolability of a Pro 
testant throne, and as all chance of a Ro- 
man Catholic competitor is now extinct 
I think we may safely venture to relax 
those restrictions which former danget 
had rendered expedient. 

Whilst, however, I think that much 
may be done, and that the time for doing 
it has arrived, I am bound, in honour and 
fairness, to state, that, if the measure, fot 
the adoption of the House, rested solely 
upon the principles of the right hon. ge 
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tleman (Mr. Grattan), I should finally be 
obliged to vote against it. For, although 
the considerations which I have stated, 
dispose me to concede much to the Ca- 
tholics, 1 cannot forget that the principle 
of our constitution is jealousy. It is jea- 
lous of the crown, jealous of the aristo- 
cracy, jealous of the democracy ; and the 
Roman Catholics have no right to complain, 
if it is jealous of them; not that I mean to 
apply this principle of caution to this or 
that individual, but it is applicable to the 
weakness Of human nature, which leads 
all men to a love of power, and to the 
consequent exertion to maintain it. This 
jealousy, however, has its bounds; and, if 
the Protestantism of the throne is still al- 
lowed to retain that protection, which I 
think expedient, I shall be most willing 
to abandon those restrictive guards, for 
which I cannot see, in the present state of 
the world, an adequate and imperious ne- 
cesity. Having thus stated, however 
imperfectly, the general outline of my 
view of this great and intricate question, 
Iwill only add, that I shall go into the 
committee with an anxious desire, an 
earnest hope, and a fond expectation that 
the result of its deliberations will hea rea- 
lization of those anticipations, which led 
tothe vote of last year, and which, I trust, 


will end in really and substantially pro- 
moting the harmony and concord of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 


Sit Thomas Dyke Acland.—Sir, I am 
fully aware that, in delivering my senti- 
ments, at any time, I have much to re- 
quest from the indulgence of the House ; 
ad therefore, more particularly, at so 
late an hour, and on a subject of so great 
importance. Feeling, however, that I 
have the misfortune to differ from many 
(both in and out of this House) for whose 
jidgment and opinion I entertain the 
greatest respect, I hope that I may be per- 
nitted shortly to explain the grounds of 
hy vote this night. 

If T understand rightly the right hon. 
gentleman’s motion, its ultimate object is 
exchange the present securities of the 
«tablished church for others, which may 
be found fully effectual. to its support, 
ad, at the same time, less offensive to a 

g¢ portion of our fellow subjects; thus 
prevent, if possible, that gradual alien- 
tion. of mind which, being the natural 
teult of their present exclusion, might 

fteafter render them utterly incapable of 
Noral or political coalescence with us, 
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the Protestant part of the community. 
Now, Sir, I consider the established 
church, in full enjoyment of her posses- 
sions and endowments, her doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline, to be as essential a 
part of the British constitution as our mo- 
narchy or liberty itself; and that every 
measure, calculated to injure that esta- 
blishment, calls for as vigorous a resist- 
ance as an attack upon the most funda- 
mental part of our constitution. Were 
the code of securities, which has existed 
for the last century, necessarily to be con- 
sidered as perpetual, as I hope and trust 
that church will be, I conceive that this 
House never would have entertained the 
present question, whether we shall or shall 
not consider the propriety of devising 
some new system. 

But, I do not find that this code is, by 
our constitution, deemed so indispensable. 
I find that, when many of those, who 
framed the acts of the Revolution, must 
have still existed, while at least their 
spirit and principles invigorated our coun- 
cils, I mean, in the union between England 
and Scotland, the oaths, which have alone 
bolted our doors against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, were positively enacted to be 
taken by the members of the legislature, 
only “ until the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain shall otherwise direct ;”’ and this, in 
the very articles, which, by a careful- 
ness and caution of expression, which pre- 
cludes even the possibility of doubt or 
evasion, provide explicitly, as a funda- 
mental and unalterable condition of union, 
—that the respective church establishs 
ments shall be perpetual and immutable, 
so far as perpetuity and immutability can 
belong to any thing, which is mortal; 
The distinction clearly intimates, in my 
mind, that, in the contemplation of those 
who framed that union, some time might 
come in which the excluding oath would 
be no longer necessary. 

Proceeding onward, I find, that the le- 
gislature, by its enactments, of the latter 
half of this reign, has pointed out the near 
approach of such a period; that many 
great statesmen, who, on other points, 
have stood opposed to each other, in the 
very front of the battle, have united on 
this subject, and given the powerful sanc- 
tion of their concurring testimony to the 
expediency of some change, and that at 
no very far distant time. 

I find, Sir, that, not many months ago, 
this point of time was more distinctly 
marked-; and that, by a great majority of 
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the last parliament, the present session, 
perhaps even the present night, was de- 
clared to be a fit occasion for taking this 
great question into our most serious consi- 
deration; -and, if I may be allowed, 
without disrespect, to draw another argu- 
ment from the nature of the opposition 
generally made to the present motion, I 
would observe, that most of the objections 
rest, not on the perpetual, but on the pre- 
sent necessity of exclusions ; thus allow- 
ing that the existing species of security is 
not always necessary ; and, consequently, 
that, whether at this moment.it be neces- 
sary or not, is a fair subject of considera- 
tion ; and, when I see that the right hun. 
mover of the resolutions, in the last par- 
liament, and the right hon. proposer of the 
present question, have a plan of securities 
to propose, I do think it fair to them, and 
due to the petitioners and the country, to 
give the subject a full, a deliberate, and 
dispassionate investigation. Beyond this 
I do not pledge myself to go; but I must 
say that it is my ardent wish, as it would 
be most gratifying to me, to find, that, in 
the altered tone and temper of these 
times, and (if I may so speak) in the more 
liberalized spirit and feeling of the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, a foundation 
has been silently and gradually laid, on 
which we may venture to erect new bul- 
warks, as effectual to the support of our 
venerable establishment, as that rampart 
of exclusion, which, while it has fenced 
and protected her from the assaults of her 
adversaries, has, also, it must be allowed, 
closed against our Roman Catholic bre- 
thren, many avenues of conciliation and 
return. 

Atis not for me to trouble the House 
with my arguments on this great ques- 
tion ; but, as I observe, that a very strong 
objection has been taken, even to its con- 
sideration, on the ground of an inveterate 
hostility, which, it is said, must exist, in 
the minds of the Roman Catholics, against 
all, without the pale of their communion, 
it may not be unimportant to advert to 
some facts, which have not been noticed by 
those gentlemen whose deep and eloquent 
reasonings have so enlightened this and 
every other part of the subject, but which 
strongly indicate better feelings, and a 
more conciliatory disposition towards us. 

I allude, Sir, to facts recorded in the 
14th Report of your Commissioners of 
Irish Education, that the children of Ro- 
man Catholic parents are very frequently 
sent to the charter schools, where they 
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must necessarily be educated in the Pro. 
testant faith ; that, in many parts of Ire. 
land, they are sent, indifferently, to Pro. 
testant and Roman Catholic masters ; and, 
in short, in one instance, where the priest 
interposed to withdraw the youth of his 
flock from the heretic teacher, one-fifth 
remained in disregard of his authority. 
in a matter too, be it recollected, not less 
of a spiritual, than a temporal nature, 

Again, an instance of the relaxation 
of prejudice (inherent, as it is said, even 
in the higher ranks), may be observed in 
the increasing numbers of Roman Catho 
lic students, who enter at Trinity College, 
Dublin: and even in the priesthood itself, 
it will surely be allowed that some abate. 
ment of their ancient spirit may be traced 
in the far more general and unrestricted 
use of the Scriptures, now permitted to the 
laity of every rank. 

If I might venture to add yet another 
instance of the declining antipathy of the 
Roman Catholics to all recognition of ano. 
ther faith, I would take the liberty to 
mention one, which fell more immediately 
within my own observation, when I had 
the good fortune, two years since, to spend 
some little time in the sister island, 
Among the many kind and friendly hos- 
pitalities which I there received, I had the 
pleasure of being admitted to the intimacy 
of a most respectable clergyman of our 
own establishment, in the south. This 
family, which was not small, was com- 
seek indifferently, of Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic servants. ‘The parish, in 
which he resided, contained a large pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics, under the im- 
mediate superintendance of a titular bi- 
shop, whose name, were I to mention it, 
would be recognized as one not the least 
distinguished for a zealous attachment 
to the high doctrine and discipline of the 
Romish see. When evening came, and, 
with it, the hour of family worship, those 
Roman Catholic servants, with the know- 
ledge, and by the express permission, of 
their titular bishop, knelt down by {the 
side of their Protestant brethren, and unit. 
ed in one common prayer, from our: Li- 
turgy, to one common Father, for commol 
blessings and protection. ats 

Surely this is not bigotry—this is not 
intolerance—this is not an unrelenting ad- 
herence to that rigid line of separation, 
which the Roman Catholic, in spiritual 
matters, is said to have eternally drawn 
betwixt himself and the rest of the world, 
If there be many such instances (and! 
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have heard that there are such of a still 
higher order), surely their impression on 
the mind must be, that they are symp- 
toms of at least an incipient approxi- 
mation, in the Cathelic, to common feel- 
ings with ourselves— indications of a dis- 
gsition of good wil!, which may ulti- 
mately lead to their conciliation, and per- 
haps even to an actual coalescence with us. 
Sir, I feel that I have more than 
sficiently troubled both you and the 
House. I will therefore sit down, with a 
request, that I may be distinctly under- 
stood, in going into the Committee, not to 
pledge myself, necessarily, to support the 
measures, which may be there proposed, 
but simply with the desire to have the 
subject fully and fairly examined and 
discussed—with a most earnest and sin- 
cere hope, that such examination may and 
will lead to a final and conciliatory ad- 
justment; but, with a determined resolu- 
tion not to Consent to any measure, which 
has a tendency to weaken or disturb an 
establishment, which I believe to be a 
most integral and sacred part of our con- 
stitution, and, at the same time, one of the 
greatest blessings to the country which 
that constitution affords. 


Sir Thomas Sutton rose and said :—Sir, 
Ishould not have ventured to obtrude my- 
elf on the notice of the House, on this 
occasion, had I not thought that, in giving 
asilent vote upon this important question, 
Ishould have ill discharged my duty to 
my constituents, and to the populous and 
respectable county, which I have the 
honour to represent. 

Sir, Lentirely concur in opinion with 
the right hon. member, who brought for- 
ward this question, as to the truths of the 
abstract proposition he then laid down— 
that all civil disqualifications of any class 
ordescription of his Majesty’s subjects, or 
indeed of the subjects of any state, are 
tot, in themselves, founded in nature or 
mjustice. No, Sir; they are, like all the 
itdinances of man, the effects of his ne- 
cessities and infirmities—they arise from 
the contingencies of the moment; and, 
when the causes which produced them 
we done away, they also should be re- 
moved, but with the same care and cau- 
tion with which they were imposed, and 
for the same special and solid reason— 
‘Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat,’ 

It will be perceived, Sir, from these 
Ptinciples, that my” objections, to going 
to the Committee, are grounded entirely 
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on the consideration of the times and cir- 
cumstances, under which this motion is 
brought forward. We are engaged in a 
desperate conflict with France, the an- 
cient enemy of our church and State ; 
and the supreme head of the Catholic 
church is a prisoner in France—in the 
hands and power of Buonaparté, with 
whom he has recently signed a new con- 
cordatum. Sir, can any more cogent or 
irresistible reason be assigned for declin- 
ing now to legislate on this subject, than 
these two facts? We must necessarily le- 
gislate in the dark, upon the most impor- 
tant points for the consideration of the 
Committee. We are entirely uninformed 
of the nature and terms of this new ar- 
rangement ;—we are in absolute igno- 
rance, not only of the secret articles, 
which may have been agreed upon, but 
also of the general tenor and bearing of 
the instrument itself. How, then, can 
the Committee, with safety or with cer- 
tainty, decide upon what maybe grant- 
ed, or the securities which should be re- 
quired ? We must necessarily do either 
too little or too much for the occasion; 
and, on this account, the time is most un- 
favourable to the views and wishes of the 
But, Sir, the dan- 
ger also is great, in agitating and deciding 
upon these points, under the present cir- 
cumstances. The continental influence 
of the Pope is, at present, unknown to us. 
He is the tool and instrument of Buona- 
parté ; and we must expect every advan- 
tage to be derived from this influence, 
against this country, as the craft and po- 
licy of such an enemy can suggest. Nor, 
indeed, could a more fatal and effectual 
means of dividing and weakening the 
energies of the United Kingdom be de- 
vised, by Buonaparté himself, than our 
proceeding to the discussions of this ques- 
tion at thistime. In so doing, we are, in 
fact forwarding and facilitating the plans 
of our foe against us ; and this is, in truth, 
acknowledged by those, who support this 
motion, in allowing, that the really dis- 
affected party in Ireland are the most vio- 
lent in their demands for its immediate 
entertainment. 

In my humble opinion, therefore, Sir, 
this question will be most wisely and safely 
postponed; and, although I cannot pre- 
tend to know whether it may be con- 
sistent with the forms and usages of this 
House, I cannot help most anxiously wish- 
ing that a resolution might be entered 
upon its Journals, that this House would 
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take the subject into its most serious con- 
sideration on the establishment of peace. 
Sir, I think that many beneficial conse- 
quences would thus ensue, We should 
have the whole subject, in all its bear- 
ings, fully before us. It would then be 
discussed without jealousy, without ap- 
prehension; and the result must be more 
satisfactory to the empire at large. I 
know of no one inconvenience, on this fair 
understanding, which could arise from the 
postponement of the question. The Pro- 
testants have given an ample pledge of 
their favourable dispositions to the Catho- 
lics, by the removal of disqualifications, 
which have already taken place. The 
Catholics have, on the other hand, given 
an equally solemn pledge, by the acknow- 
ledged loyalty of their conduct, and by 
theezeal, with which they enter into our 
fleets and armies, and the gallantry, with 
which they shed their best blood in the 
common cause of the empire. Then, Sir, 
when peace shall once more be establish- 
ed, when the irritation and soreness pro- 
duced by this protracted war shall be done 
away, when the power and continental 
influence of the Pope shall be known and 
ascertained—then, Sir, may this import- 
ant subject be safely and wisely entered 
upon—when the Protestant, the Catholic, 
and the Dissenter, may cordially and 
heartily unite in the accomplishment of 
that most important work, a general iden- 
tification of the interests of every class 
and description of his Majesty’s subjects. 


Viscount Palmerston.—Sir, I feel reluc- 
tant to obtrude upon the House, at this 
late hour, but I cannot suppress my anxiety 
not to give a silent vote upon this ques- 
tion. I shall certainly support the mo- 
tion of the right hon. gent, but, on a ques- 
tion upon which there are so many shades 
and gradations of opinion, among those who 
will generally concur in their vote on the 
resolution, I am desirous not to be mis- 
understood as to the extent of opinion, 
which my vote will express. 

I certainly am aware that the pledge of 
the last parliament is not binding on the 
present, yet, considering the preponderat- 
ing majority, by which that pledge was 
given, I do not see so great an alteration 
in the composition of the House, as to ex- 
pect a difference in the decision of the 
aggregate. But has any thing occurred, 
since that pledge, which ought to change 
the opinions of individuals? I think not. 
Is it in the conduct of the Catholics ? Did 
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not the last House make their pledge jn 
the face of declarations, on the part of the 
Catholics, more violent and intemperate, 
and more remote from conciliation than 
any act of theirs since, I had almost said, 
than any act of theirs, before that time? 
The House acted wisely in so doing and 
with becoming dignity. If the question 
is fit to be entertained, it is so upon pubs 
lic grounds, and on considerations of gene. 
ral expediency ; and the House I hope 
will never allow itself to be deterred from 
adopting measures, which have such ob. 
jects in view, by the intemperate conduct 
of a few turbulent individuals. But the 
table is covered with petitions from the 
Protestants of the empire. I should be 
the last man in the House to say that the 
opinions of constituents, expressed in such 
petitions, are not intitled to the greatest 
deference and respect; but the formof 
the constitution is representative, and b 

it the duty and the responsibility of deli- 
beration and decision, rests with the 
House, and not with the people at large; 
and honourable members would ill per- 
form their duty, towards those who sent 
them here, if, when they have, upon full 
and mature consideration, made up their 
minds, upon a great and important ques- 
tion like the present, they hesitate to act 
upon their honest conviction, even though 
they should unfortunately differ in opi- 
nion with those whom they represent in 
this House. 

Athough I wish the Catholic claims to 
be considered, I never will admit those 
claims to stand upon the ground of right. 
To maintain that the legislature of a coun- 
try has not a right to impose such politi- 
cal disabilities upon any class of the coms 
munity, as it may deem necessary for thé 
welfare and safety of the whole, would be 
to strike at once, at the fundamental prix 
ciples, on which civilized government is 
founded. If I thought the Catholics weré 
asking for their rights, I for one would not 
go into the committee. What, would it be 
becoming for the British’parliament to say 
to the Catholics, we allow that what you 
ask of us are only your just and natural 
rights, but we will not freely and liberally 
grant them: we will go into a committee 
to barter with you, for the concession, of 
these admitted rights, to see under what 
conditions, with what modifications, and 
subject to what restrictions these rights 


can be sanctioned by us? Such conduct 


would at once be inconsistent and unjust ; 
I wish’ the few honourable members who 
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maintain this doctrine of right, to weigh 
well all the consequences, to which it is 
calculated to lead. 

Putting this question, however, entirely 
upon the ground of expediency, I cannot 
concur with those who think that they 
have proved the expediency of continuing 
the Catholic disabilities now, by shewing 
that they were necessary in the times, 
when they were originally imposed. 
These disabilities are not the rule of the 
constitution, but an exception from that 
rule; their necessity, in one century, is 
no evidence of their expediency in another; 
and it is as much incumbent upon those, 
who now contend for their continuance, 
to shew that they are required, for the 
present security of the state, as it was 
upon those, who first framed them, to 
prove the necessity of their original enact- 
ment, 

But, what are the dangers which have 
been anticipated from a repeal of this 
system? I am happy to find that, in 
this debate at least, little stress has 
been laid, by the opposers of the motion, 
upon the dangers, which would result, 
fiom admitting Catholics into the higher 
ranks of the army and navy. That 
ulvanced position they have been pretty 
nearly compelled to evacuate. Such an 


alarm indeed seemed founded upon no in- 


telligible grounds. It rests the existence 
qf danger, not upon the nature of the 
power entrusted, but upon its degree. 
Upon what rational principle can it be 
nid to be safe to entrust a Catholic 
with the command of a regiment, but ut- 
terly dangerous to place him at the head 
of a brigade? That the lower orders 
of the Catholics who, from want of educa- 
tion and their station in life, must necessa- 
tly be more easily worked upon by im- 
proper influence, may safely be entrusted 
with arms or the possession of our ships, 
but that it is dangerous to place the same 
confidence in men, in the higher ranks of 
life, who, from the advantages of superior 
tducation, more liberal and enlarged 
ideas, and a higher sense of professional 
honour, have so much stronger claims to 
betrusted. In the law too, few persons 
have, of late, contended that any danger 
Would result from permitting Catholics to 
pire to the honours of their profession. 
That indeed is, of all others, the profes- 
fin, which it seems the least expedient to 
allow men to enter, without having a fair 
career opened to their ambition. 

The great stand has been made, upon 
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the admission of Catholics into the two 
Houses of Parliament ;.and the danger ap- 
prehended is, that they will influence the 
decision of the Houses in some vote which 
might, directly or indirectly, affect the 
Protestant establishments of the empire. 
Now how does this stand? In the House 
of Lords their numbers must, of necessity, 
be too small to have any effect upon the 
decisions of that body. In the House of 
Commons, the number would undoubted- 
ly be greater, but would still bear so very 
small a proportion to the whole, as to ren- 
der it absolutely impossible for them to 
carry any such point by themselves. Now 
I beg to say that 1 am inclined to think, 
that Catholics, coming into this House, 
would, much in the same way that Protes- 
tants do, range themselves under the ban- 
ners of the different political parties, which 
might exist, within its walls, according as 
they might be influenced by considera- 
tions of personal connection or political 
feelings; but, supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that they move in one compact 
mass, directing all their efforts to the at- 
tainment of this particular object; by 
themselves they would be powerless ; they 
must'then bargain with some great Pro- 
testant party, and barter their aid in the 
contest, for the concession of their object, 
when the victory should be gained. Now 
I know well that, in a popular constitution 
like ours, when conflicting parties are 
nearly balanced, when all the passions of 
the mind are roused, and the prize to be 
fought for is nothing less than the direc- 
tion of the affairs of a great and mighty 
empire, men may be led to make large 
sacrifices at the shrine of political ambi- 
tion. The history of the country, unfortu- 
nately, isnot without such examples. Bat 
whatever may be the errors of individuals, 
I never can bring myself to believe, that 
there would, at any time, be found, in this 
House, a sufficiently powerful and nume- 
rous Protestant party, so profligate in prin- 
ciple, and so dead to a sense of every 
thing, which would be due to themselves 
and to their country, as to barter away 
the religious establishment of any part of 
the empire, for the gratification of political 
ambition. - But supposing again this com- 
bination of improbabilities to occur, and 
such a vote to be extorted from that 
House, I trust that there would still be 
found, in the other House of Parliament, 
in a Protestant sovereign, and, above all, 
in the indignant feeling of a betrayed 
people, barriers, amply sufficient, to pro- 
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tect the Protestant establishments of the 
empire, from profanation by such sacrile- 
gious hands. 
I do not think, then, that a case of dan- 
er has been sufficiently made out; but if 
I think there is no real danger in the re- 
moval of these disabilities, accompanied 
by such other corresponding regulations 
as the House may ultimately adopt, I do 
think there is both inconvenience and 
danger in the continuance of the present 
anomalous state of things. We have gone 
too far to stop where we are; if it had 
been intended, for ever, to debar the Ca- 
tholics from any share in the honours of 
the constitution, they have been too 
largely admitted to its civil privileges; it 
is not in human nature to be satisfied, 
when so near the attainment of its wishes. 
We cannot, under these circumstances, 
hope to derive those advantages from the 
Catholics, as members of the community, 
which otherwise we might expect. We have, 
in the bosom of the empire, a large mass, 
considerable by its numbers, by property, 
by rank, by talent, and activity, but sepa- 
rate in its feelings, distinct in its interests, 
circamscribed and cut off from the rest of 
the community, by an impassable line of 
demarcation. Is this a desirable state of 


things? can we be said to have, at our 


command, the full natural resources of the 
united empire? I do not mean to palliate 
or defend the conduct of the Catholics ; it 
has been most reprehensible. To their 
own violence and intemperance they may 
ascribe many of the difficulties which 
they still have to encounter. But is the 
course, which has been so long pursued, 
with regard to them, wise and beneficial 
for the country? that is the real question 
for the House to consider. Is it wise, for 
instance, to say to any set of men, that 
they may enter, it is true, the army and 
the navy ; but, whatever may be the bra- 
very and talents they may display, how- 
ever brilliant the achievements they may 
perform, they must remain in the inferior 
ranks of the service? Can we hope, from 
such men, the full stretch of exertion te 
which, by proper incentives, they might 
be led? Is it wise again to admit men to 
the profession of the law and forbid them 
to aspire to its honours? Might not the 
knowledge and habits of business, so ac- 
quired, sometimes be perverted to mis- 
chievous purposes? might not the activity 
or ambition, which is cherished in one di- 
rection, break out in another? If men feel 
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that they cannot hope to rise to profes. 
sional honours, may they not be tempted 
to gratify their love of distinction by be. 
coming the leaders of a faction? I donot 
say that such things would, but undouby. 
edly they might be. 

Is it wise to say to men of rank and 
property, who, from old lineage or present 
possessions have a deep interest in the 
common weal, that they live indeed ing 
country where, by the blessings of a free 
constitution, it is possible for any man, 
themselves only excepted, by the honest 
exertions of talents and industry, in the 
avocations of political life, to make him- 
self honoured and respected by his coun. 
trymen, and to render good service to the 
state; that they alone can never be per. 
mitted to enter this career? That they 
may indeed usefully employ themselves, 
in the humbler avocations of private life, 
but that public service they never can 
perform, public honour they never shall 
attain? What we have lost by the conti- 
nuance of this system, it is not for man to 
know... What we,may have lost can more 
easily be imagined. If it had unfortunate. 
ly happened that by the circumstances of 
birth and education, a Nelson, a Welling: 
ton, a Burke, a Fox, or a Pitt, had belong. 
ed to this class of the community, of what 
honours and what glory might not the 
page of British history have been depriv- 
ed? To what perils and calamities might 
not this country have been exposed? The 
question is not whether we would have so 
large a part of the population Catholic or 
not. There they are, and we must deal with 
them as we can. It is in vain to think 
that by any human pressure, we can stop 
the spring which gushes from the earth, 
But it is for us to consider whether we will 
force it to spend its strength in secret and 
hidden courses, undermining our fences, 
and corrupting our soil, or whether we 
shall, at once, turn the current into the 
open and spacious channel of honourable 
and constitutional ambition, converting it 
into the means of national prosperity and 
public wealth. 

I shall, therefore, go into the committee 
with an anxious and sincere desire that 
its deliberations may lead to some arrange 
ment, which may be final and satisfactory 
on this subject. But I shall go into the 
committee free and unfettered by aly 
pledge, and holding myself at liberty 
decide for myself upon whatever propos! 
tions may there be suggested. 
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Mr. Hart Davis, jun. (member for Col- 
chester) rose and said : 

Sir; [consider the opinions of the House, 
with respect to the merits of the question, 
jo be divided into several distinct and se- 

arate Classes. There are those, who think 
that the Roman Catholics ask nothing 
more than they have a perfect right to de- 
mand, and who are, therefore, desirous of 
going into a committee, to grant every 
thing required of them. Others consider 
the question as one of expediency rather 
than of right, and, under this view of the 
subject, think it political and advisable to 

ant the claims of the Gatholics, under 
suficient securities to the church and the 
constitution. These honourable gentlemen 
are desirous of going into a committee, at 
allevents, urging that, when the House 
has come to this determination, it will be 
seen what securities the Catholics are wil- 
ling to grant, and if these appear to the 
House not sufficient, it will then be time 
to refuse their petition, There appear to 


be those also who think that, by going 
ino a committee, and by giving the sub- 
ject every requisite. consideration, they 
should amply prove, to the Catholics, that 
they are not actuated by any blind preju- 
dices, in refusing to accede to the prayer of 
their petition, and that, by this ample in- 


vestigation, they should be able to shew 
the Catholics themselves the impractica- 
bility of the measure so clearly, as to put 
the question finally at rest. 

There is yet another class, differing 
fom all the rest, in the main question 
under consideration, that of going into a 
committee. They agree indeed with 
those, who wish to canvass the claims, 
rather on the plea of expediency than of 
tight: but from this slight agreement of 
premises, the conclusion they arrive at is 
widely different; for they consider the 
grant, so entirely inexpedient, that, even 
the agitation of the subject is unadvisable. 

To those who conceive the Catholics to 
be demanding only what they have a right 
todemand; that their birthright is, and 
has been, unjustly detained from them; 
that, in fact, without this emancipation, as 
it is called, the Catholics are virtually 
aly a species of slaves,—I can only state, 
that my opinions are directly opposed to 
theirs. Indeed a right hon. gentleman, 
Whose ability has been so generally com- 
plimented, whose argumentative eloquence 
0 astonished the House, on the first night’s 
debate, refused to concur in many of the 


Violent arguments, urged by those, who 
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spoke on the same side of the question 
with himself. He has refused to concur 
in the doctrine, that securities are not to be 
required from the Catholics. On the con- 
trary, he has agreed to the right and ne- 
cessity of demanding just and strong secu- 
rities for the establishment, in return for 
the proposed grant. 

This would lead me to consider the opi- 
nions of those, who seem inclined to vote for 
going into a committee ; some, without any 
expectation of being able to carry that vote 
farther, whilst others are desirous that the 
claims should be only partially conceded, 
and who expect that the Catholics may be 
induced to agree to the establishment of 
those safeguards necessary to be obtained 
in the execution of the projected measure. 
To these gentlemen I appeal for a candid, 
fora favourable hearing. These I intreat to 
weigh well the importance of the step they 
are about to take; to approach with cau- 
tion, the precipice, near which they stand. 

Many of those, desirous of going into a 
committee, are by no means sanguine in 
their expectations of a final adjustment. 
Many there are who think with me, that 
the Catholics, encouraged by their elo- 
quent advocates in this House, relying on 
the entire right, which they have been 
taught to consider as attached to their 
cause, will refuse to retract any of their 
demands; will determine to be satisfied 
with nothing short of the whole. Should 
this be the case (and I firmly believe that, 
if ever the House is induced to go into a 
committee, on this subject, it will prove to 
be the opinion of the majority of the Ca- 
tholics) what would be the conduct of 
those honourable gentlemen to whom I 
have immediately alluded? Unquestion- 
ably they will see the necessity of with- 
holding the grant, which, they before con- 
sidered, might possibly be made. Finding 
themselves deceived in their expectations, 
they would immediately see the propriety 
of voting against the fulfilment of a mea- 
sure, for the consideration of which they 
had before given their suffrage. One ad- 
vantage certainly might arise out of going 
into the proposed committee. The coun- 
try might then see that the Catholics would 
be satisfied with nothing short of the whole 
of their demands, so plainly, that the ne- 
cessity of all future discussiot® would be ob- 
viated, because it would manifestly be use- 
less. This trifling advantage, however, 
would be infinitely overbalanced by the 
evils, which would arise out of the mea- 
sure. The Catholics, who are now eager 

(3 R) 
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and sanguine in their expectations, would, 
on the House going into a committee, be 
satisfied of their ultimate success. They 
would have gained one important step, for 
which they have so long been labouring 
in vain. Hope, already raised to expec- 
tation, would instantly be increased to 
ideal certainty. They would consider the 
Rubicon as passed, and retreat, on the 
part of parliament, impracticable; and if 
they are now unwilling to concede any 
favourite point, is it probable that, buoyed 
up by a partial success, relying on a fan- 
cied security, they will suddenly become 
more humble or more conciliating? If it 
is now adduced as an argument, in favour 
of the claims, that it were unsafe to refuse 
them, with how much greater force would 
it be urged, when the expectations of the 
Catholics have been raised to a higher 
pitch, and consequently when a refusal 
would rouse sensations doubly bitter! 

I am not now addressing myself to those 
honourable gentlemen, who are willing 
to.go all lengths; who think every thing 
should be conceded, without security, to 
the Catholic claimants. To such persons, 
indeed, every such argument would be an 
inducement to go into the Committee, in 
order that expectation might be raised, 
amongst the Catholics, to the highest 
pitch ; because they know that, in this 
case, their wishes would be more nearly 
accomplished, that arguments, at present 
urged, on the plea of expediency, might 
then assume the dictatorial tone of stern 
necessity. They might then say, “ Thus 
far have you gone,.recede now at your 
peril.” To such persons therefore, it is 
naturally seen, that Ido not address my- 
self. I raise my voice, humble as it is, to 
caution those who have not. determined to 
allow unlimited concessions, or those who 
have not made up their minds on any con- 
cession whatever, against running blindly 
into a measure, the consequences of which 
they have, perhaps, not fully considered. 
In avoiding Scylla they should take care 
lest they be hurried into Charybdis. In 
endeavouring to conciliate the Catholics 
they should at least beware of forging a 
weapon, which might be turned against 
themselves, the moment they endeavour 
to stop, thinking concession had gone far 
enough. They should at least ascertain 
that the Catholics would be fully satisfied, 
with the grant proposed, before they com- 
mence conceding ; for is it to be supposed 
that men, whose disaffection is, at this 
moment, said to be apprehended by their 





friends, if some measure isnot brought for. 
ward in their favour, would fail to urge 
their claims, in the same powerful manner, 
whenever they choose to demand the 
completion of their wishes? If, therefore, 
danger is to be apprehended, whenever a 
claim is refused from. this quarter (and all 
those even who are moderate friends of the 
Catholics, agree that astand must be made 
somewhere) the House will do well to 
meet it boldly, in the outset. They should 
stem the torrent near its source, lest, by 
the prolongation of its course, it should 
increase in rapidity, in size and in power, 

Perhaps it may be urged, that, going 
into a committee, is, in itself, conceding 
nothing ; that, in fact, it is only consider- 
ing whether concession should be made or 
not. But it should be remembered that 


this step is one, for which the Catholics © 


and their supporters have long been effec- 
tually contending. It is the first stone of 
the building; it is an outwork of the forti- 
fication, the taking of which, although it 
may not ensure the overthrow, at least 
endangers the security of the citadel. If 
those, who have not made up their minds 
for unlimited concession, or if those, who 
have not determined on any concession to 
the Catholics, should now vote for going 
into a committee, the one, in the vague 
idea of producing: a reciprocity of conces- 
sion, on the part of the Catholics, the 
other hoping to conciliate them by a more 
candid examination of their claims, the 
former may find, too late, that partial con- 
cessions are only the stepping-stone to 
further exactions—the latter, that the en- 
couragement of expectation, when it is not 
finally realized, instead of conciliation, 
produces an increase of animosity. I trust, 
therefore, that the former will not rush 
into a committee, with so little prospect of 
arriving ata satisfactory conclusion, whilst 
the latter will hardly be so infatuated as to 
assist the plans of their opponents, by 
agreeing to go into this proposed commit 
tee, in the vain and weak hope of satisfy- 
ing the Catholics, by a mere momentary 
shew of acquiescence. 


Mr. Henry Lascelles.—Sir, the subject, 
now under discussion, has been.so full 
debated, for several years, that I shall con- 
fine my observations solely to what ap- 
pears, to me, to be the result. The House 
is now required to go into a committee, 
with a view to a conciliatory adjustment of 
the Catholic claims; but before Ican con- 
sent to go into a committee, some practi- 
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cal plan must be shewn. Notwithstand- 
ing this subjectshas been so long under 
consideration, it does not appear, at this 
moment, that any such plan is in exis- 
tence. Three propositions, however, seem 
to be established: namely, that all parties 
in the House agree that securities ought to 
be given to our establishments; that the 
Catholics have distinctly declared, that 
they will not agree to grant such securities ; 
and that no one individual, in the House, 
has reasonable ground for concluding, that 
any satisfactory arrangement can be made, 
in the committee. 

It has been stated in the course of this 
debate, by an hon. member, whose autho- 
rity upon this subject is great, that use 
has been made of the Catholic question in 
Ireland, by the disaffected, and those who 
wish to render it instrumental towards the 
disunion of the two countries. I must ob- 
serve, that I should have considered a dis- 
claimer of such proceedings, by the sound 
part of the Catholics, as indicatory of a 
conciliatory disposition; I could have 
wished that such disclaimer had taken 
place. For my own part, I cannot foresee 
any cireumstance, which can ever induce 
me to agree to refer the consideration 
ofthis great question toa committee, before 
some specific plan shall be offered, upon 
which the committee shall act. 

I feel the greatest respect for the Ca- 
tholic body, and shall be as forward as 
any man in the House, to assist in reliev- 
ing them from any real grievances of 
which they may have to complain; so 
far as I may be enabled to do so without 
risking essential principles of the constitu- 
tion ; and, in my opinion, the most satis- 
factory mode of effecting these points, is 
to discuss them in the shape of bills. 

Much has been said upon the subject of 
the numerous petitions, which have been 
presented to the House, against the claims 
of the Catholics, and I own myself asto- 
nished at the doctrines now laid down by 
those very gentlemen, who, only a few 
months ago, were foremost in declaring, 
that, when the public mind is agitated, 
great allowance is to be made for the 
manner in which petitioners may express 
themselves; but it now appears that this 
liberality is meant to attach upon those 
only who agree with them in sentiment. 
Not only the petitioners have, upon this 
occasion, incurred the disapprobation of 
those honourable gentlemen, but the 
whole body of the clergy, because they 
have been found active in conscientiously 
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endeavouring to support and maintain 
the ecclesiastical establishments of this 
country. 

Impressed as I am with the conviction 
that no satisfactory result will arise from 
going into a committee, in the present 
disposition of the Catholics, as evinced by 
the resolutions and proceedings, lately 
adopted and published, by that body ; 
and as no specific plan has been offered, 
for the adoption of the committee, which 
seems Calculated to satisfy either the Ca- 
tholics or the Protestants, I feel myself 
compelled to give my decided opposition 
to the motion of the right hon. gentleman. 

At two o’clock in the morning the 
House, on the motion of Mr. Ponsonby, 
adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 2. 


LETTER FROM THE PrINCEss OF WALES 
TO THE SpeakeER.] Immediately upon 
the meeting of the House, 

The Speaker rose, and stated, that he 
felt it to be his duty to inform the House, 
that he had received yesterday, while 
seated in the chair of that House, a Letter, 
purporting to come from her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales, and which it 
was expressed to be her wish should be 
communicated to the House. The Letter, 
however, being without date, and having 
been delivered to one of the messengers 
at the door of the House, the Speaker did 
not think that it came to his hands in such 
an authenticated form as warranted him 


in laying it before the House. This day | 


he had felt it incumbent on him to as- 
certain whether the Letter was authen- 
tic or not, and from those enquiries, 
and from a letter which he had this day 
received from her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, acknowledging that 
the letter of yesterday came from her, and 
enclosing a duplicate of it, he had now no 
longer any reason to doubt the Letter’s 
being authentic. With the permission of 
the fen, therefure, he should now, if it 
was their pleasure, read the Letter he had 
received this day, with the duplicate of the 
Letter of yesterday inclosed in it. 


The Letter of this day, and its inclo- 
sure, were then read, as follow: 


‘* Montague House, Blackheath, 
March 2d, 1813. 
“« The Princess of Wales by her own de- 


sire, as well as by the advice of her coun- 
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sel, did yesterday transmit to Mr. Speaker 
a Letter which she was anxious should 
have been read without delay to the House 
of Commons, and the Princess requests 
that the said Letter may be read this very 
day to the House of Commons :—the 
Princess of Wales encloses Mr. Speaker a 
duplicate of the Letter alluded to. 


«© Montague House, Blackheath, 
March \st, 1813. 

« The Princess of Wales informs Mr. 
Speaker, that she has received from the 
lord viscount Sidmouth a copy of a Re- 
port made to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, by a certain number of the 
members of his Majesty’s privy-council, 
to whom it appears that his Royal High- 
ness had been advised to refer the consi- 
deration of documents and other evidence 
respecting her character and conduct. 

«‘ The Report is of such a nature. that 
her Royal Highness feels persuaded no 
person can read it without considering it 
as Conveying aspersions upon her ; and al- 
though their vagueness renders it impos- 
sible to discover precisely what is meant, 
or even what she has been charged with, 
yet as the Princess feels conscious of no 
offence whatever, she thinks it due to her- 
self, to the illustrious Houses with which 
she is connected by blood and by mar- 
riage, and to the people among whom she 
holds so distinguished a rank, ‘not to ac- 
quiesce fora moment under any imputa- 
tions affecting her honour. 

« The Princess of Wales has not been 
permitted to know upon what evidence 
the members of the privy council pro- 
ceeded, still less to be heard in her de- 
fence. She knew only by common ru- 
mour of the enquiries which they have 
been carrying on, until the result of those 
inquiries was communicated to her; and 
she has no means now of knowing whe- 
ther the members acted as a body to 
whom she can appeal for redress, at least 
for a hearing, or only in their individual 
capacities, as persons selected to make a 
report upon her conduct: the Princess is 
therefore compelled to throw herself upon 
the wisdom and justice of parliament, and 
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to desire that the fullest investigation may 
be instituted of her whole’conduct during 
the period of her residence in this coun- 
try. The Princess fears no scrutiny, how- 
ever strict, provided she may be tried by 
impartial judges known to the constitution, 
and in the fair and open manner which the 
law of the land prescribes. 

“ Her only desire is thatshe may either 
be treated as innocent, or proved to be 
guilty. 

*« The Princess of Wales desires Mr. 
Speaker to communicate this letter to the 
House of Commons.” 


After a short pause, without any incli- 
nation being evinced on the part of any 
other member to address the House, 


Mr. Whitbread observed, that the letter 
which had been just read by the Speaker, 
could not fail, not only to interest every 
person who had heard it, but to appear to 
all to be of such importance as to require 
the immediate attention of the House. 
He apprehended it was impossible that 
such a communication could be made 
from so high a quarter, and suffered to 
pass with being simply read, in silence. 
He had waited until a noble lord opposite, 
a minister of state, one of the confidential 
servants of the crown, when her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales’s conduct 
was formerly taken into consideration, by 
that part of his Majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, particularly and popularly 
designated under the name of the Cabinet, 
and who must have been one of that body 
of privy counsellors, to whom the consi- 
deration of her Royal Highness’s conduct 
had recently been submitted — he had 
waited until he saw that noble lord take 
his place (an intimation, as he presumed, 
that it was not that noble lord’s intention 
to make any proposition on the subject), 
before he had risen to address the Chair. 
Not seeing any other hon, member dis- 
posed to proceed in the business, he wish- 
ed to ask the noble lord, whether it was 
his intention to call the further attention 
of the House to her Royal Highness’s 
Letter. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that no person 
could feel more thoroughly than himself 
the importance and delicacy of the pre- 
sent subject. But, as a notice was enter- 
ed in the order book, of a motion at no 
further distant period than the day after 
to-morrow, relative to her royal highness 
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the Princess of Wales, it did not appear to 
him to be necessary, at present, to enter on 
the transaction alluded to. Whatever de- 
licacy he might entertain on the subject, 
when the proper day should arrive neces- 
sity might probably impose on him the 
obligation of fully explaining all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. But he trusted 
that the House would agree with him that 
he had fulfilled his public duty in not an- 
ticipating the expected discussion. 


Mr. Whitbread enquired if the hon. 
member who had given the notice (Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone) was in the House. 
If so, he trusted that he would enter into 
some explanation on the subject. The 
Letter which had been read by the 
Speaker, avowedly originated with her 
royal higuness the Princess of Wales. 
The hon. member who had given notice 
of a motion relative to her Royal High- 
ness, could alone say whether he was au- 
thorised by, or whether he acted in con- 
currence with her Royal Highness. He 
{Mr. W.) apprehended not, As it ap- 
peared that the hon. member was not in 
the House, it might be expedient, that 
when he came, he should be requested to 
declare whether his motion was or was 
not founded on any understanding with 
her Royal Highness. If the hon. member 
should state that he had no authority from 
her Royal Highness, it would then be for 
the House to decide on the propriety of 
taking her Royal Highness’s communica- 
tion into their most serious and deliberate 
consideration (as he trusted they would), 
independently of a notice with which it 
would appear to be wholly unconnected. 
Here the conversation dropped. 


Mr. Gratran’s Motion ror a Com- 
MITTEE ON THE CLAIMS OF THE RomMAN 
CaTHoLics—ApJoOURNED Desate.}] The 
House, according to order, resumed the 
adjourned Debate upon the motion made 
upon Thursday last, “ That this House 
will resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into its most serious 


consideration the state of the Laws aftect- . 


ing his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
in Great Britain and Ireland, with a view 
to such a final and conciliatory adjust- 
ment as may be conducive to the peace 
and strength of the united kingdoms, to 
the stability of the Protestant establish- 
ment, and to the general satisfaction and 
concord of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 
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Sir Henry Parnell rose and addressed 
the House as follows : 


Sir; the speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke second in the debate 
last night (Mr. Pole), was not less credit. 
able to him for its candour and sincerity, 
than deserving the attention of the House, 
inasmuch as he is a most competent wit- 
ness to all the leading points of the ques- 
tion. He has said that the whole Catho- 
lic body, even the very poorest of them, 
are anxious for emancipation; that the 
sense of the Protestants of Ireland is in 
favour of it, and that we are now come to 
that point, in consequence of the increased 
knowledge and riches of the Catholics, at 
which we must make up our minds, either 
to concede what they ask, or to re-enact 
the penal code and prepare fora rebellion. 

A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ryder) 
has, like many others who preceded him, 
founded his opposition, in a great degree, 
upon the language and resolutions of the 
Catholic board, If, however, there were 
any thing, in that language, expressing 
soreness under grievance, or impatience to 
obtain redress, the Catholics have learnt it 
from your own history. If their language 
has been violent or intemperate, it has 
been taught them, either by the doctrine 
or the example, certainly by the provoca- 


tion of their opponents, But great allow- . 


ances should be made for the circum- 
stances of irritation, under which this 
board was formed, the circular letter of 
the Irish Secretary ; the proclamation of 
the Lord Lieutenant ; the arrest of lord 
Fingal; the trials of the delegates; and 
the speech of the Attorney General, im~ 
puting treaSonable intentions to the whole 
Catholic body. But the circumstance 
which should be most attended to, occur- 
red immediately prior to the resolutions, 
which are the most condemned—the ne- 
gociation for forming a new administra~ 
tion, which continued a whole month, and 
the Regent’s having acceded to the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, as a part of the 
basis of the proposed arrangements. 

The Catholics must have been more 
than men, to have borne the result of it, 
the restoration of their opponents to 
power, in silence and satisfaction. But 
whatever may have been the impropriety 
of the language of the Catholics, it has 
nothing to say to the question; we are 
not to legislate upon this local and narrow 
view of the subject, but upon those great 
principles of wisdom and justice, which 
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direct. us to take the whole of the case 
under our consideration, and adopt one 
general and comprehensive measure. 

Aright hon. member (Mr. Ryder) has 
asserted that the sense of the people is 
decidedly hostile to the Catholics; but 
this does not appear to be the case from 
the Petitions. Four counties only have 
met by public requisition ; one of these, 
Cornwall, has said that enquiry ought to 
be gone into; and another, Wiltshire, re- 
fused to oppose the Catholics. ~ Nine 
counties have sent only one Petition each, 
from one town in each; three counties 
have sent two; three counties have sent 
three ; and two counties more than four, 
from towns within them, signed by the 
laity. Twenty-three Petitions come from 
corporations. From twenty English coun- 
ties, five Welsh counties, and all Scotland, 
there is not one Petition from the laity. 
The just inference, therefore, is, that the 
sense of the people is decidedly in favour 
of the Catholics. Of the manner in which 
these Petitions have been obtained, it is 
only requisite to call to the recollection 
of the House, that the Third Part of the 
Statement of the Penal Laws was read, and 
believed to be an authentic work, during 
the whole time that these Petitions were 
preparing and deciding upon. In regard 
to the matter contained in them, this is of 
much more serious importance, as it in- 
dicts a whole community of professing 
treasonable principles, and teaches the 
people of England to form false notions of 
the nature of the constitution. By so 
doing, it leads them astray, from taking a 
right course, in case its safety should 
really be endangered by an attempt to 
subvert it. 

But before entering on any examina- 
tion of the contents of these Petitions, it is 
fit to enquire whence the necessity arises, 
of again discussing the obnoxious tenets 
which are imputed to the Catholics. 
Every one, who was presentat the debate, 
when a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) made his motion, last session, must 
well remember that the only point at 
issue was, whether or not any conditions 
should be annexed to the concession? The 
House would not have listened to any 
member, who might bave wished to revive 
these charges. A right hon. and learned 
doctor seemed to have made his dying 
speech, in the preceding debate on the 
Catholic Petition. He had actually re- 
tired from the contest, as if wholly and for 
ever overthrown by the incessant and well 
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directed attacks of an hon. baronet (sir J, 
Cox Hippisley). But now we have, 
again, imposed upon us the task of resum- 
ing a discussion of antiquated doctrines 
and exploded calumnies, of that rubbish, 
as it was called by Mr. Burke, that nui- 
sance, which he supposed to have been 
removed, even when writing, in 1795 ; of 
those accusations, which, even the corpo- 
ration of the Protestant charter schools in 
Ireland have abandoned, by suppressing 
the catechism which taught them; of 
those doctrines which lord Liverpool dis- 
claimed in 1810, and which Mr. Perceval 
allowed, in his last speech on this subject, 
were never, in any degree, the grounds of 
his opposition. 

All this we were again called upon to 
re-argue, when this debate began; but it 
would appear that we have once more 
gained our advanced position ; for the ar- 
guments, which have already been ad- 
vanced, have put to flight the whole bench 
of ministers, who seem unwilling, any 
longer, to hear what may be said in fa- 
vour of the motion, because they are 
utterly incompetent to answer or refute it. 

If we examine what the causes are, 
which have given so much confidence to 
those who have lately revived a clamour 
against the Catholics, we may discover the 
fons et origo mali, by referring to the his- 
tory of the last thirteen months. The se- 
condary causes have been the Charges of 
reverend prelates, and the activity of the 
inferior clergy. 

It seems, the bishop of Lincoln has con- 
sidered the church to be in such imminent 
danger, as to justify him in delivering to 
his clergy, at a triennial visitation, what, 
to some, may appear, a bad political 
pamphlet, in place of a pious and religious 
Charge,—a pamphlet full of unfounded 
statements, exaggerated inferences, and 
inaccurate quotations ; charging, on the 
whole body of Catholics, the profession of 
principles, incompatible with their duty 
as good subjects; and calling the rebel- 
lion of 1798, a Catholic rebellion. If si- 
milar charges had been brought against an 
individual Catholic, the consequences 
must have been the conviction of the 
reverend prelate for a libel. That this 
must have been the case is evident, from 
the fate, which befel a work, entitled a 
“Fair Representation of the Political State 
of Ireland.” The author of which did 
try the experiment, of making similar 
charges against a Catholic gentleman of 
the name of Latin, Mr. Latin brought an 
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action against the publisher, Mr. Wright : 
lord Kenyon told the jury it was an atro- 
cious libel, and 500/. damages were given 
to Mr. Latin. If the crime of libel con- 
sists, in its tendency to disturb the public 

eace, how much more deserving of pu- 
nishment is the reverend prelate, for having 
directed his Charge against a whole peo- 
ple? But though the laws may be ina- 
dequate to reach the precise description 
of offence, which he has committed, is the 
reverend prelate to escape with perfect 
impunity? Weare told that parliament, 
in such cases, may interfere and provide 
for their defect ; would it not then be but 
common justice to the Catholics, to make 
this publication of the reverend prelate 
the subject of a distinct, motion ? 

Of the several petitions, which have 
been laid upon the table, many of which 
have evidently been framed on the model 
of this reverend prelate’s Charge, there is 
one which peculiarly deserves attention : 
—that from the town of Huddersfield, in 
which a rev. Mr, Coates took a leading part. 
This petition contains a paragraph stating 
that the Catholics hold it to be a praise- 
worthy act to murder a heretic ;—-a more 
unfounded, a more uncharitable, or a 
more unprincipled accusation never was 
advanced by any other body of men. Such 
a petition, containing such a charge, ought 
not to be allowed to lie on the table, 
without further examination; for if the 
charge could, by any possibility, be true, 
it is due to the public to provide against 
the danger which threatens the state : but 
if it is false, then it is due to the Catholics 
to give them an opportunity of exposing 
it. If the House should take no further 
notice of it, it would lend its sanction to 
converting the right of petitioning, into a 
ready instrument of calumny and defama- 
tion. 

The cry of the danger of the church is 
not now set on foot for the first time, by 
the clergy of this countrg. Such an oc- 
currence took place in the reign of queen 
Anne: inthat reign, both Houses of parlia- 
ment took up the subjectand voted that the 
church was not in danger, and addressed 
the queen to punish the authors of the 
scandalous reports, and publications, 
which were then forced into circulation. 
Bishop Burnet gives the following account 
of what passed in parliament on that occa- 
sion: 

“ On the day inted we were all 
made to believe, that we should hear many 
frightful things; but our expectations 
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were not answered ; some.spoke of danger 
from. the presbytery, that was settled in 
Scotland; some spoke of the absence of 
the next successor ; some reflected on the 
occasional Bill, that was rejected in that 
House, &c. 

“In opposition to all this it was said, 
that the church was safer now than ever it 
had been: The toleration had softened 
the temper of the dissenters and they con- 
curred zealously in serving all the ends of 
the government, &c.—In one respect it 
was acknowledged the church was in 
danger ; there was an evil spirit and viru- 
lent temper spread among the clergy: 
there were many indecent sermons 
preached on public occasions. This was 
a danger created by those very men, who 
filled the nation with an outcry against 
imaginary ones, whilst their own conduct 
produced real and threatening dangers,’’* 

This state of things every unprejudiced 
mind must allow to be extremely applica- 
ble to the present day ; may it be deeply 
reflected upon, and produce its proper in- 
fluence in causing those to repent, who have 
been so forward in calling into action the 
worst and most dangerous passions of man- 
kind. 

‘The observations, which had been made 
by aright hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke) 
in regard to marriages, are not correct ; 
for no difficulty whatever prevails in Ire- 
land, in consequence of the mixed reli- 
gions of that country. To prove this it 
will be sufficient to quote the Statement of 
the Penal Laws; to this work, as one of 
high legal and practical authority, on such 
a point, no objection can be made, what- 
ever some persons may think proper to 
say, in regard to its general political cha- 
racter. 

The author of it says,—** The marriages 
of Catholics by Catholic priests have 
never been prohibited or restrained in 
Ireland; they have been always recog- 
nized in courts of justice as perfectly 
valid; in those cases, where the actual 
fact of the marriage of two Catholics is 
necessary to be established, proof of its 
solemnization by a Catholic priest is held 
to be sufficient.” The marriage code of 
Ireland is perfectly clear and intelligible.” 

The same right hon. gentleman has 
dwelt very much on the great influence, 
which the Pope now possesses. But it is 
rather unfortunate for his argument that 





* See the new Parliamentary History ef 
England, vol. 6, p. 516. 
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the first part of his case consisted in the 
strongest possible proof of his weakness ; 
his captivity, by Buonaparté, without any 
remonstrance on the part of a single Ca- 
tholic country in Europe. The right 
hon. member mentioned what occurred in 
1791, in respect to the oath, contained in 
the act, passed in that year, for the relief 
of the English Roman Catholics, as evi- 
dence of his influence in this country ; 
but his whole statement on that subject, 
has been shewn to be incorrect, by the 
hon. baronet, whose explanation, in a note 
to his printed speech of last year,* and 
repeated again in this debate, ought to lay 
at rest, for ever, the charge, which is ma- 
nufactured against the Catholics, and con- 
fidently urged and re-urged against them 
out of this transaction.—The next proof 
of the right hon. member, of the modern 
influence of the Pope, is equally void of 
foundation. He has said that the Irish 
Catholic bishops were induced, by the 
Pope, to make the Irish Catholic laity 
enemies to the Veto—a more incorrect 
opinion never was formed.—lIt is notorious 
that the opposition to the Veto began 
among the laity, and that the bishops were 
induced by them, to suspend their own 
judgment on the subject, as formerly ex- 
pressed in their resolutions of 1799. 

In regard to the obnoxious tenets which 
are still imputed to the Catholics, it would 
save a great deal of time and controversy, 
if the House were to decide, by a prelimi- 
nary question, on some rule of evidence by 
which the enquiry should be governed ; 
whether scraps of pamphlets, paragraphs 
of newspapers, and assertions of indivi- 
duals, are to be preferred to the writings of 
eminent Catholic divines,—the resolutions 
of the Irish bishops,—the opinions of Popes, 
the answers of the six Foreign Universities, 
and the oaths required to be taken, and ac- 
tually taken, by all Catholics, by the acts of 
1773, 1791, and 1793.—If the House 
should, in its wisdom, declare that the 
testimony of the first series of proofs is 
preferable to the latter, then the Catholics 
may give up the contest, and submit to 
their fate;- but if it shall determine on 
those principles of common sense and 
justice, which usually govern its judgment, 
the controversy about their tenets must 
cease, and, so far as the religious princi- 
ples of the Catholics are in question, it 
must’ be allowed that there is nothing in 
them incompatible with those principles 
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of liberty and loyalty, which are necessary 
for the preservation of our constitution. 
As, however, no such preliminary ar. 
rangement has been made, and as these 
obnoxious tenets are, even to this hour, 
industriously ascribed to the Catholics, it 
is still necessary to produce further matter 
to disprove them, in addition to that, which 
has already been urged in this debate. It 
is true, a learned and right hon. doctor 
who has just left the House, has not, nor 
has any other member, stated what he as- 
serted against the Catholics last year, that 
the Irish bishops took an oath of fealty to the 
Pope; but this fact is repeated in lord 
Kenyon’s recent publication—‘ Observa- 
tions on the Roman Catholic Question ;”’* 
a publication formed out of the speeches 
of the learned doctor. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to repeat, what was said, 
on this point, last year, by the hon. baronet, 
to set this head of charge to rest, namely, 


that the oath has been altered, and the - 


oath, used in Russia, adopted in place of 
that oath, to which the observations of the 
learned doctor and noble lord are, if at all, 
applicable. As the alteration took place 
with the consent of Pius the 6th in the 
year 1791, it bespeaks a strong inclination 
on the part of the learned doctor and noble 
lord, not to be very nice in their selection 
of instruments for opposing the Catholic 
claims. The new oath concludes with 
these words,—* I will observe all and 
every one of these things the more invio- 
lably, as I am firmly convinced that there 
is nothing contained in them, which can 
be contrary to the fidelity I own to his 


most serene highness the king of Great. 


Britain and Ireland, and to his successors 
on the throne.’”’ 

As to the charge, so often, so loudly, 
and so confidently brought against the 
Catholics, of their great intolerance, and 
which is founded on their doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, whoever has taken the 
trouble of examining the true character 
and meaning of this doctrine, will allow 
itis a charge altogether devoid of founda. 
tion. In justification of this charge, the 
Catholics are able to say, all the reformed 
churches lay down the same principle. 
Calvin writes (64 Inst. ‘c. 1,) “ Extra 
ecclesiz gremium nulla est speranda pec- 
tatorum remissio nec ulla salus.’ The 
same doctrine is taught in the profession 
of faith of Strasbourg, presented to Charles 
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5 in 15303 in that of Switzerland in 
1566; in that of the Low Countries; and 
in that of Scotland in 1647, It is also to 
be found in the 18th of the 39 Articles, 
which is as follows :—‘* They are also to 
be held accursed, that presume to say, that 
every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he professeth, so that he be 
diligent to frame his life according to that 
law and the right of nature. For holy 
scripture doth set out unto us only the 
name of.Jesus Christ, whereby man must 
be saved.” Moreover the church of Eng- 
land openly professes the same doctrine, 
as often as, in her service, she recites the 
Athanasian creed, which concludes in these 
words: ‘ This is the Catholic faith, which 
whoever does not faithfully and firmly be- 
lieve, he cannot be saved.” 

But the Catholics do not rest their de- 
fence against this charge, barely upon the 
practice of the reformed churches, but 
deny the inference of intelerance as not 
justly belonging to their avowal of this 
general principle. To maintain this, Dr. 


Hawarden published a work entitled, 
« Charity and Truth, or Catholics not un- 
charitable in saying that none are saved 
out of the Catholic Church.”—He gives 
the following quotation from the great au- 


thority of St. Augustine. 

“If they, who hold an opinion in itself 
false and perverse, maintain it with no 
pertinacious obstinacy ; if they have not 
been misled by their own presumptuous 
audacity, but have received their error 
from seduced or lapsed parents; if they 
be serious and diligent enquirers after 
truth, and manifest a disposition to yield to 
it, when found by them, such persons are on 
no account to be set down as heretics.” 

In a word, it may be collected from this 
and all other writers, that the Roman Ca. 
tholic holds, that every person is received 
within its pale by baptism, by whomsoever 
administered :—That involuntary error is 
not exclusive; and that the church has its 
concealed children in the sects separate 
from its unity. 

If any thing farther be wanting to repel 
the charge of intolerance brought against 
the Catholics, it may be found in this his- 
torical fact. When the Bill, for re-admit- 
ting the Protestant bishops into the House 
of Lords, was before that House in 1641, 
26 Catholic peers voted for it. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke), 
wholly overlooking what had been said by 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Grattan) in 
his speech, in support of his motion, re- 
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garding the Class-book of Maynooth, 
called the Tractatusde Ecclesia, bas quoted 
the last sentence of that work, from the late 
Mr. Perceval’s speech of last year, to shew 
that the students of Maynooth are, at this 
day, taught all those obnoxious tenets, 
which are ascribed to the Catholics. But 
if the right hon. gentleman had taken the 
pains, which it was becoming him to take, 
before he hazarded such an assertion, to 
inform himself on this point, he might 
have learned, from a note to the printed 
speech of the hon. baronet (sir J. C. Hipe 
pisley) of last session, that, upon an exe 
planation which took place between him 
and Mr. Perceval, the latter acknowledged 
he had made ahasty reference to this work, 
and that it taught the students of May- 
nooth such opinions, in respect to these 
tenets, as were perfectly satisfactory.* 
This will appear to be the case to every 
one who reads this book; as, also, that it 
is a book, in every respect, eminently 
calculated to instruct those who are in- 
tended for holy orders, in a manner most 
likely to render them useful clergymen 
and loyal subjects. 

But though the opponents of the Ca- 
tholics fail in this instance, as well as in 
every other, wherein they endeavour to 
shew that they still are bound not to keep 
faith with heretics, and that they acknow- 
ledge the Pope to possess the power of 
absolving subjects from their allegiance, 
of deposing princes, and are wholly unable 
to support their cause, the Catholics have 
not remained satisfied to do no more than 
merely expose the objections of their ene- | 
mies; but have left no means untried for 
removing the’ many errors and prejudices 
which have been, at all times, so prevalent 
concerning the principles they really do 
profess. For this purpose, they have as- 
sented to, and taken, as a qualification for 
each civil right, which they enjoy, the 
oaths that have been read by the right 
hon. mover (Mr. Grattan). For this pur- 
pose, the answers, which he also read, of 
six Foreign Universities, to certain queries 
proposed to them, were obtained ; and, for 
the same purpose, has that part been 
written of the Roman Catholic Prayer- 
book which he referred to. But, besides 
these proofs that they do not profess the 
obnoxious tenets ascribed to them, there 
are many others equally conclusive. The 
Catholic writer Gother, to whose great 
character the late Dr. Law, bishop of El- 
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phin, has borne testimony, in order to re- 
move the prejudices of Protestants, pub- 
lished 2 work, entitled : 

« A Vindication of the Roman Catho- 
lics :—as also, their Declaration, Affirma- 
tion, Commination ; shewing their abhor- 
rence of the following tenets, commonly 
laid at their door; and they here oblige 
themselves, that if the ensuing Curses be 
added to those appointed to be read on 
the first day of Lent, they will seriously 
and heartily answer Amen to them all :— 

1. “ Cursed is he that commits idolatry ; 
that prays to images or relics, or worships 
them for God. R. Amen. 

2. “ Cursed is every goddess-wor- 
shipper, that believes the Virgin Mary to 
be any more than a creature; that ho- 
nours her, worships her, or puts his trust 
in her more than in God; that believes 
her above her Son, or that she can in any 
thing command him. R. Amen. 

3. “ Cursed is he that believes the 
saints in heaven to be his Redeemers, that 
oe them as such, or that gives God’s 

onour to them, or to any creature what- 
soever. R, Amen. 

4. “Cursed is he that worships any 
breaden God, or makes Gods of the empty 
elements of bread and wine. R. Amen. 

5. “ Cursed is he that believes priests 
can forgive sins, whether the sinner re- 
pent or not; or that there is any power 
in earth or heaven that can forgive sins, 
without a hearty repentance and serious 
purpose of amendment. R. Amen. 

6. “ Cursed is he that believes there is 
authority in the Pope or any others, that 
can give leave to commit sins: or that 
can forgive him his sins for a sum of 
money: R. Amen. 

7. “ Cursed is he that believes that, in- 
dependent of the merits and passion of 
Christ, he can merit salvation by his own 
good works; or make condign satisfaction 
for the guilt of his sins, or the pains eternal 
due to them. R. Amen. 

8. “ Cursed is he that contemns the 
word of God, or hides it from the people, 
on design to keep them from the know- 
ledge of their duty, and to preserve them 
an ignorance and error. R. Amen. 

9. “ Cursed is he that undervalues the 
word of God, or that, forsaking Scripture, 
chuses rather to follow human traditions 
than it. R. Amen. 

10. “ Cursed is he that leaves the com- 
mandments of God, to observe the consti- 
tutions of men. R. Amen. 

11. “ Cursed is he that omits any of 
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the Ten Commandments, or keeps the 
people from the knowledge of any one of 
them, to the end that they may not have 
occasion of discovering the truth. R, 
Amen. 

12. “ Cursed is he that preaches to the 
people in unknown tongues, such as they 
understand not; or uses any other means 
to keep them in ignorance. R. Amen. 

13. “ Cursed is he that believes that 
the Pope can give to any, upon any ac- 
count whatsoever, dispensation to lie or 
swear falsely ; or that it is lawful for any, 
at the last hour, to protest himself inno- 
cent in case he be guilty. R. Amen, 

14. « Cursed is he that encourages sins, 
or teaches men to defer the amendment of 
their lives, on presumption of their death- 
bed repentance. R. Amen. 

15. “Cursed is he that teaches men 
that they may be lawfully drunk on a 
Friday, or any other fasting day, though 
they must not take the least bit of flesh, 
R. Amen. 

16. « Cursed is he who places religion 
in nothing but a pompous shew, consisting 
only in ceremonies ; and which teaches 
not the people to serve God in spirit and 
truth. Amen. 

17. “ Cursed is he who loves or pro 
motes cruelty, that teaches people to be 
bloody-minded, and to lay aside the 
meekness of Jesus Christ. R. Amen. 

18. “ Cursed is he who teaches it law- 
ful: to do any wicked thing, though it be 
for the interest and good of Mother 
Church: or that any evil action may be 
done that good may comeof it. R. Amen. 

19. “Cursed are we, if, amongst all 
these wicked principles and damnable 
doctrines commonly laid at our doors, any 
one of them be the faith of our Church: 
and cursed are we, if we do not as heartily 
detest all those hellish practices as they 
that so vehemently urge them against us. 
R. Amen. 

20. « Cursed are we, if, in answering 
and saying Amen to any of these curses, 
we use any equivocations, mental reser- 
vations, or do not assent to them in the 
common and obvious sense of the words. 
R. Amen. 


« And can the Papists, then, thus se- 
riously, and without check of conscience, 
say Amen to all these curses? 

* Yes, they can; and are re to do 


it whensoever, and as often as it shall be 
required of them. And what then is to 
be said of those who, either by word or 
writing, charge these doctrines upon the 
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faith of the church of Rome. ‘< Is a lying 
‘spirit in the mouth of all the prophets? 
‘are they all gone aside? do they back- 
‘ bite with their tongues, do evil to their 
« neighbour, and take up reproach against 
‘their neighbour?’ I will say no such 
thing, but leave the impartial considerer 
to judge. One thing I can safely affirm, 
that the Papists are foally misrepresented, 
and shewn in public as much unlike what 
they are, as the Christians were of old by 
the Gentiles ; that they lie under a great 
calumny, and severely smart in good name, 
persons, and estates, for such things which 
they as much and as heartily detest as 
those who accuse them. But the comfort 
is, Christ has said to his followers, ‘ Ye 
‘ shall be hated of all men’ (Matth. x. 22.), 
and St. Paul, ‘ We are made a spectacle 
‘ unto the world ;’ and we do not doubt, 
that he who bears this with patience, shall, 
for every loss here and contempt receive 
a hundred fold in heaven: ‘ For base 
* things of the world, and things which are 
‘ despised, hath God chosen.’ 1 Cor. i. 28. 

“As for problematical disputes, or 
errors of particular devices, in this, or any 
other matter whatsoever, the Catholic 
church is no way responsible for them: 
nor are Catholics, as Catholics, justly pu- 
nishable on their account. But, 

“As for the king-killing doctrine, or 
murder of princes, excommunicated for 
heresy : it is an article of faith in the Ca- 
tholic church, and expressly declared in 
the General Council of Constance, sess. 
15, that such doctrine is damnable and 
heretical, being contrary to the known 
laws of God, and Nature. 

* Personal misdemeanors, of what nature 
soever, ought not to be imputed to the 
Catholic church, when not justifiable by 
the tenets of her faith and doctrine. For 
which reason, though the stories of Paris 
Massacre, the Irish Cruelties, or Powder- 
Plot, had been exactly true (which yet, 
for the most part, are misrelated), never- 
theless, Catholics, as Catholics, ought not 
to suffer for such offences, any more than 
the eleven apostles ought to have suffered 
for Judas’s treachery. 

“ Tt isan article of the Catholic faith to 
believe, that no power on earth can licence 
men to lie, forswear, and perjure them- 
selves, to massacre their neighbours, or 
destroy their native country, on pretence 
of promoting the Catholic cause, or reli- 
gion. Furthermore, all pardons and dis- 
pensations granted, or pretended to be 
granted, in order to any such ends or de- 
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signs, have no other validity or effect, than 
to add sacrilege and blasphemy to the 
above-mentioned crimes. 

«“ Sweet Jesus, bless our sovereigns ; 
pardon our enemies; grant us patience ; 
and establish peace and charity in our na- 
tions.” 

Mr. Perceval, in his last speech on this 
subject, observed that, if the Catholics did 
really abjure these tenets, it was extraor- 
dinary that the Irish bishops had never 
formally denied them, when assembled at 
a regular synod. They have since com- 
pletely met this objection, by their reso- 
lution of the 18th of last November, de- 
claring, “ that although the substance of 
the answers returned by six Roman Ca- 
tholic universities, relative to the duties of 
subjects, in the years 1788 and 1789, is ma- 
nifestly contained in the oath of allegiance 
and declaration which we have solemnly 
sworn, we think it nevertheless fitting to 
declare that we consider those answers as 
perfectly conformable to the doctrine and 
tenets of our religion, and we adopt them 
as our own.” 

Mr. Perceval also said, it was surprising 
that none of the Popes had disclaimed 
these tenets ; but in thishe was mistaken, as 
will appear from the following extract from 
a letter from the congregation of Cardinals, 
by order of his holiness Pius 6, addressed 
to the Roman Catholic archbishops of Ire- 
land, dated Rome, 23d June, 1791.—* The 
see of Rome never taught, that faith is not 
to be kept with the heterodox; that an 
oath to kings separated from Catholic 
communion can be violated; that it is 
lawful for the bishop of Rome to invade 
their temporal rights anddominions. We, 
too, consider an attempt or design against 
the life of kings and princes, even under 
the pretext of religion, an horrid and de- 
testable crime.” 

Should these several proofs be deemed 
insufficient to shew that the principles of 
Catholics are compatible with loyalty 
to the state, there still remains another il- 
lustration that they are not so, of no 
small force, the Act of 1793, of which this 
is the preamble: “ Whereas various acts 
of parliament have been passed, imposing 
on his Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Popish or Roman Catholic religion many 
restraints and disabilities to which other 
subjects of this realm are not liable, and 
from the peaceable and loyal demeanour 
of his Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catho- 
lic subjects it is fit that such restraints 
and disabilities shall be discontinued.” 
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Here there is a legislative acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of the position, that 
there is nothing in the religious principles 
of the Catholics incompatible with their 
loyalty. Here in truth isa solution of the 
question, under the highest possible au- 
thority, of some years standing, which 
ought to have put it to rest for ever; and 
which proves that, so far from:-there being 
“any just grounds for charging obnoxious 
tenets to the Catholics, there are none 
whatever even for raising a controversy 
about them. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke), 
and the greater part of the petitioners, 
assert that the exclusion of the Catholics 
from political power, is a fundamental 
principle of the constitution, as settled at 
the Revolution in defiance of all that we 
learn, from the history of that event, the 
Bill of Rights, and all the greatest consti- 
tutional authorities.. The bishop of Lin- 
coln has quoted Mr. Fox in support of this 
doctrine; but all Mr. Fox’s speeches 
clearly prove that his opinion was de- 
cidedly at variance with it. The follow- 
ing extracts from the speech, which he 
delivered in this House when he intro- 
duced the Catholic petition in 1805, fully 
establish this fact.* 

« T think one may generally state, that 
all the restrictions of the Catholics were 
Jaid, not on their religious, but their poli- 
tical opinions. 

“Inthe early period of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, no one can suppose it 
was any particular religious bigotry that 
led to the restrictions with regard to the 
Catholics. 

«In the reigns that followed, very few 
restrictions by penal law were enacted. 
This may be accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance that there was no suspicion of 
the Catholics; but afterwards, in the time 
of the Stuarts, suspicions had taken pos- 
session of the minds of the people of this 
country, which made these restrictions 
necessary. When we come to the Revo- 
lution, it is impossible not to see that all 
the laws against the Catholics were poli- 
tical laws. It was not a Catholic, but a 
Jacobite you wished to restrain. 

«Inthe two next reigns the same laws 
continued, because the same spirit was 
supposed to exist, and the same danger to 
be apprehended from it.” 

To this authority may be added that of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone. He says, in his 
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account of the penal laws against the Ca- 
tholics, “ they are rather to be accounted 
for from their history, and the urgency of 
the times which produced them, than to 
be approved (upon a cool review) as a 
standing system of law. 

“« The wishes for the succession of the 
queen of Scots,—the Powder Treason,— 
the intrigues of queen Henrietta,—the 
prospect of a Popish succesion in the reign 
of Charles 2,—the Assassination Plot in 
William 3,—the avowed claim of a Popish 
pretender,—account for the extension of 
those penalties at those several periods 
of our history. But if a time should ever 
arrive, and perhaps it is not very distant, 
when all fears of a pretender shall have 
vanished, and the power and influence of 
the Pope shall become feeble, ridiculous, 
and despicable, not only in England, but 
in every kingdom of Europe, it probably 
would not then be amiss to review and 
soften these rigorous edicts; at least till 
the civil principles of the Roman Catho- 
lics called again on the legislature to re- 
new them ; for it ought not to be left in 
the breast of every merciless bigot to drag 
down the vengeance of these occasional 
laws upon inoffensive, though mistaken 
subjects, in opposition to the lenient in- 
clination of the civil magistrate, and to 
the destruction of every principle of tole- 
ration and religious liberty.’—(Vol. 4, 
p. 57.) 

De Lolme, also, in observing upon the 
Catholic religion in the time of James 2, 
says, it was a mode of faith which repeat- 
ed acts had proscribed. ‘ Proscribed, 
not because it tended to establish in Eng- 
land the doctrines of transubstantation and 
purgatory, doctrines in themselves of no 
political moment, but because the unlimit- 
ed power of the sovereign had always 
been made one of its principal tenets. ”— 
(P. 55.) 

And Justice Blackstone, in summing up 
what actually took place in consequence 
of the Revolution, says, “ formerly the 
déscent was absolute, and the crown 
went to the next heir without restriction, 
but now, upon the new settlement, the in- 
heritance is conditional.’—(Vol. 1, p. 
217.) 

He further says, “ the Bill of Rights, 
the Act of Settlement, with its conditions, 
the Act for uniting England with Scotland, 
and some others, have asserted our liber- 
ties, in more clear and emphatical terms; 
have regulated the succession of the crown 
by parliament, as the exigencies of reli- 
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gious. and civil freedom required, have 
confirmed and exemplified the doctrine of 
resistance, when the executive magistrate 
endeavours to subvert the constitution.” — 
(Vol. 4, p. 440.) 

These opinions of such great constitu- 
tional authorities, fully expose the errors, 
which have been so loudly and so indus- 
triously promulgated, in respect to the na- 
ture of those laws, which exclude the Ca- 
tholics from office; and from the legisla- 
ture. They all agree in shewing that the 
political, and not the religious principles, 
were the grounds of that exclusion, and 
that it never was the intention of our an- 
cestors, who were the authors of the ex- 
clusion, to continue them after the danger 
ceased, against which it was calculated to 
provide. But the Bill of Rights is a com- 
plete denial of all that is asserted by the 
opponents of the Catholics, in respect to 
what was done concerning them at the 
Revolution. It is only necessary to read it 
to discover their refutation. 

There are contained in this Act, thirteen 
heads of complaint against king James, 
and thirteen clauses, declaratory of the 
rights and liberties of the people of Eng- 
land; but among them there is nothing 
whatever relative to the Catholics. The 
enactment concerning the oath of supre- 
macy, has no other object than that of 
making such an alteration in the then ex- 
isting oath, as would enable the Presbyte- 
rians to take it, which they could not do, 
according to their religion, so long as 
it declared the king of England to be 
supreme head of the church. By the new 
oath, they were only required todeny that 
a foreign power was the head of it. 
The only part, in fact, of this law, which 
relates to the Catholics, is that clause, 
which excludes a Catholic from sitting 
on the throne. This is the only enactment 
of exclusion, and to say that this exclusion 
amounts to a general exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics from political power, is to rest the 
case on a mere inference. But if we 
are to make inferences from the Bill of 
Rights, it will be much more correct to 
say that the authors of it would have in- 
serted a positive exclusion of the Catholics 
from office, and from the legislature, if 
they had considered it essential and fun- 
damental for the preservation-of the con- 
stitution. 

It is worthy of remark, in order more 
fully to illustrate the futility of those ar- 
guments, which are’ set’ forth, with an at- 
tempt to prove this exclusion to be a fun- 
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damental principle of the safety of- the 
church and constitution, that king Wil- 
liam was not a member of the chureh of 
England,—that the House of Brunswick 
was noi brought into the succession to 


the throne at the Revolution, but in the . 


12th year of the reign of king William,— 
that the English Catholics were not ex- 
cluded from office and the legislature at 
the Revolution, but in the reign of Charles 
the second,— and that the Irish Catholics 
were not excluded till three years after 
the Revolution had taken place, and then 
in direct contravention of the treaty of 
Limerick, by which king William engag- 
ed to protect them from any such exclu- 
sion. 

In support of what has already been said 
to shew that the concessions to the Catho- 
lics will not bea viclation of the constitu- 
tion, the great authorities of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Windham 
may be quoted. These names have al- 
ready been mentioned in this debate, but 
the particular point, to which their great 
authority is most useful and applicable, is 
this, concerning the constitution, For it 
is not to be supposed, for one moment, 
that they could have been ignorant of the 
bearings of this question on the constitu- 
tion; or that they ever would have sanc- 
tioned the Catholic cause if Catholic eman- 
cipation could not be effected without re- 
moving the bulwarks of the constitution. 

If then there is nothing in the religious 
principles of the Catholics, incompatible 
with their loyalty, and if the laws for exe 
cluding them from office and from the le- 
gislature were grounded, according to Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, De Lolme, and Mr. 
Fox, upon their civil principles, the whole 
and only question to be decided is, whe- 
ther there is any thing in the civil princi- 
ples, at this time, professed by the Catho- 
lies, to justify the, continuance of these 
laws. 

Can any one now say they are the 
friends of a pretender, or the advocates of 
arbitrary power? Such a charge has not 
been brought forward in the course of the 
debate; but a new attempt is made to 
discover, in the political conduct of the 


Catholics, a plea for continuing the exclu-- 


sion. The bishop of London and others 
have called the rebellion of 1798 a Catho- 
lic rebellion. But what is the true cha- 
racter of that transaction? The report of 
the Committee of the Irish parliament, 
drawn up by the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
shews, that if it had began in 1797, as 
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once intended, it would have been a rebel- 
lion confined to the Protestants of the 
north of Ireland. That the Catholics, who 
were concerned in it in 1798, were such 
of the peasantry who had been brought 
into it, by the northern and Protestant 
leaders. That the Catholic nobility, gen- 
try, and clergy co-operated with the go- 
vernment in suppressing it. A right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Elliot) who was in the 
Irish cabinet at the time, has, on a former 
occasion, borne witness to the loyal and 
essential services of all the Catholic bi- 
shops, and it is now ascertained that not 
one Catholic priest, having a benefice, was 
implicated in it, and that out of nearly 3,000 
priests, who administer the Catholic reli- 
gion in Ireland, nine only were engaged 
in the rebellion, all of whom had been pre- 
viously censured or punished for miscon- 
duct, by the superiors of their own church. 

Of the twenty-four leaders, who were 
banished to Fort St. George, only four of 
them were Catholics. But what is still 
more decisive on this point, Mr. Pitt, who 
must have been the best qualified of all 
persons to give a correct opinion, has 
declared, in his place, in this House, that 
the rebellion of 1798 was not a Catholic 
rebellion. 

The Catholics are not afraid of having 
their whole conduct inquired into. The 
have faithfully fulfilled what they bound 
themselves to do by the treaty of Lime- 
rick. In 1715 and 1745 they fully proved 
that they had renounced those principles, 
which formerly had led them to support 
the family of the Stuarts. There is the 
evidence of primate Stone, to shew that, in 
the papers, which fell into the hands of 
government, relating to the rebellion of 
1745, there was no trace to: be found of a 
single Irish Catholic being, in anywise 
concerned in it.—In the American war, 
when all the King’s troops were with- 
drawn from Ireland, and a French inva- 
sion was threatened, the Catholics again 
stood by the cause of their country and 
the House of Brunswick. What a contrast 
does their conduct form, since the treaty 
of Limerick, to that of king William and 
his successors!!! On their part the 
steadiest compliance with their engage- 
ments; on the other side a succession of 
violations of the royal faith, till that most 
horrible code of laws was completed, 
which deprived the Catholics of every 
personal and political security. These 
violations it has been attempted to justify, 
by saying that parliament would not ra- 
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tify the treaty of Limerick. But the prin. 
ciples of the constitution of this country 
will admit of no such justification. The 
king has the undoubted prerogative of 
making peace, and binding his subjects to 
the terms of it, provided they do not vio- 
late any existing law. For which reason, 
every king, who has sat. on the throne, 
from the reign of king William to the pre- 
sent day, has been, and ought so to consi- 
der himself, bound to make good, to the Ca. 
tholics, all that was stipulated by him. 

Upon the whole it seems to be a just 
conclusion to draw, from a fair examina- 
tion of the allegations of the petitions, and 
what has passed in this debate, that there 
is nothing, in the religious principles of 
the Catholics, incompatible with civil li- 
berty ; nothing, in the concession of their 
claims, inconsistent with the security of 
the constitution, but every thing, that can 
be desired, on their part, demonstrative of 
their loyalty to their country and their 
king, and therefore that the House is called 
on, by every principle of justice, to adopt 
the motion which is now before it. 


Mr. Wilbraham Bootle would not have 
offered his sentiments, had there not been 
a call on those members who voted last 
year for the committee, and who did not 
intend to do so this year. He had voted 
for Mr. Canning’s motion in the hope and 
expectation that the spirit of conciliation 
and concession shewn by the House would 
have been met by a corresponding spirit 
on the part of the Catholics of Ireland, 
which would have led to the conciliatory 
adjustment which was the object of the 
motion, but in this expectation he, in com- 
mon with many others, was disappointed, 
for the account of the debate was received 
in Ireland as an insult instead of an act of 
grace, and was treated as such. 

But what (he asked) is a committee of 
the whole House to do under such circum- 
stances, and avowedly, without any plan 
before it? It seemed to have escaped the 
recollection of gentlemen who supported 
this panacea for all evils, that a committee 
would be composed of the very same in- 
dividuals who had been for the last three 
days discussing the question without being 
able to produce a plan. It is true that in 
a committee members might speak more 
than once, but where they had nothing to 
propose he doubted this advantage, and 
at all events it was counterbalanced by 
their not having the Speaker in the chair 
to regulate and moderate their debates. 
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He asked again, what benefit would the 

Roman Catholics derive from a committee 
of the whole House under these circum- 
stances ? Those who wish to go all lengths 
and to abolish all tests, without caring for 
securities, had a straight and plain way be- 
fore them ; but what would those members 
do who were advocates for restrictions and 
safeguards ? The right hon. and venerable 
mover of the question had said that the Veto 
was out of the question, and professed to 
have no plan. Some hints had been given 
about domestic nomination, which though 
a principle acknowledged and acted upon 
in various countries, and amongst them in 
Canada, was certainly a greater infringe- 
ment on the right of the Papal see than 
even a Veto. 
_ Some persons were sanguine enough to 
believe that if the Catholics were placed 
between conscience and power, the for- 
mer would give way, but he had too good 
an opinion of them to think that love of 
office would so prevail. The English Ro- 
man Catholics are too well principled a 
body of men to barter their consciences 
for lucre of gain, and they have declared 
it in their petition, from which there is no 
reason to believe they will recede. He 
did not see the analogy which had been 
mentioned between the Sinecure Bill and 
this measure, for this (at least in the pre- 
sent session) originates in the petition of 
persons who require relief, and bring for- 
ward specific demands and objects. These 
demands it seems are not to be complied 
with, but are to be so modified and clogged 
with restrictions and securities, as to ren- 
der the relief unacceptable to, and depre- 
cated by, the very persons who are the 
object of this relief. He here read ex- 
tracts from the petitions of the Roman 
Catholics, of which he spoke in terms of 
commendation as being most properly 
expressed, which shewed they prayed 
for the total repeal of all disabilities. 

A committee of the whole House,’ he 
said, appeared to him a cowardly way of 
solving the difficulty and of shifting off re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of indivi- 
duals on those of the whole House. As an 


instance how ill-calculated such a com- 
mittee was for a measure not maturely 
considered and prepared, he cited an ob- 
servation of a late eminent statesman, who 


said that no ember ever moved for a 
committee of whole House intending 
that his motion should be carried. He 
would prefer the more manly plan adopted 
by lord Howick in 1807, that of bringing 
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ina bill. The House would then know 
what it had to consider, and the various 
stages of a bill, with its commitments and 
recommitments, would afford opportunities 
of knowing what we were about. 

He added, that if any arrangement could 
be made to conciliate the Catholics, to 
whom (the English ones) he was attached 
by every tie of friendship, regard, and 
good opinion, without endangering the 
security of the Protestant establishment, 
no one would feel more sincere pleasure 
than himself, or more heartily desirous of 
giving his warmest concurrence. 


Sir William Scott : 


Sir; it is always with great reluc- 
tance, and not unfrequently with some 
degree of personal pain, that I obtrade 
myself upon the notice of the House ; but 
the importance of the present question, 
and the connexion, which I have, with 
those who have expressed a strong feel- 
ing about the decision of it, induce me to 
hope that the House will think me en- 
titled to claim soine portion of their atten- 
tion. 

Sir, if I could agree in opinion with a 
right hon. gentleman, (Mr. Plunket,) who 
distinguished: himself, by a speech, not 
more to be admired as an exhibition of 
talents, than for the honourable and manly 
candour, by which it was still further 
dignified and adorned, that, if there was 
no dangerin relaxing the present restraints, 
I should likewise agree that they ought 
immediately to be relaxed; for I am 
very ready to admit, that eligibility to 
public offices and seats in the legislature, 
(call it a right, or a pretension, or what 
you please) ought not to be abridged 
without necessity ; and when I say ne- 
cessity, 1 mean a grave necessity, arising 
from apprehensions of danger, not chi- 
merical and visionary apprehensions, but 
such as may affect men of firm and con- 
stant minds, of danger to some interests of 
the state, which are deservedly held dear 
and important. And when I describe the 
interests of the church of England and 
Ireland to be of that species and magni- 
tude, I presume, I express, with very few 
exceptions, the universal sense and feeling 
of this House. But, Sir, I cannot agree to 
this position of fact, that there is no ra- 
tional apprehension of any danger, direct 
or indirect, to the established church, 
from any relaxation of these restraints. I 
do not mean to say, that the admission of 
Catholics to some of the offices, from which 
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they are at present excluded by law, does 
not furnish a reasonable ground of appre- 
hension ; in my humble opinion, our pre- 


sent. exclusive enumeration of offices is 4 


too large; and that some of those offices 
into which at -present they are told they 
must not intrude, are offices to which their 
ambition might safely enough be allowed 
to aspire. But then I say, first, that, if 
any man has such offices in his view, with 
an intention of offering fair relief, so far 
as such offices are concerned, he ought to 
bring them forward, not as an appoint- 
ment of a committee for general undefined 
grievances, but in particular-bills in which 
they shall be submitted to fair and dis- 
tinct and specific consideration; and I 
say further; that no admission can, with 
any degree of safety to the interests I 
have described, be given to offices, which 
are either judicial, with a jurisdiction ex- 
tending to ecclesiastical questions, or to 
such as convey, to the person who -holds 
them, a great portion of political power. 
For these are the two principles, within 
the range of which, I conceive the danger, 
and the necessity of providing against it, 
to be bounded. The office of the common 
Jaw for instance, is one from which a Ca- 
tholic ought to be excluded... And, why ? 
Because a. person, in that situation, has 
to decide most important questions, inti- 
mately connected with the safety of the 
Protestant establishment, of religious 
questions, of rights of advowsons, presen: 
tations, tythes, offerings, modusses, church 
rates and a thousand others; and I would 
ask that hon. gentleman, whether, if he 
had a son ora brother in the church, he 
would, with his experience of mankind, 
think that his son or brother would con- 
fidently trust a Catholic judge, sitting to 
decide many of such questions, between 
the Protestant clergyman and the Catho- 
lic parishioners ; and whether there would 
not. be that distrust, and suspicion of an 
improper bias, which might disturb the 
fair course of justice, even if that suspicion 
and distrust were not itself an evil, which 
is the duty of prudent institutions entirely 
to remove,. by removing their natural 
causes,. So with respect to the office of 
privy counsellor, who has to advise the 
sovereign in matters of religion, which are 
then matters of state, in some degree, 
though, in a still higher degree, matters of 
conscience. All the same objections apply 
to the office of chancellor ina muck higher 
degree, and with the addition of his being 
the constitutional guardian of the royal 
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conscience, in affairs of this nature, as 
weil as in those of a merely civil descrip- 
tion. 

With respect to political power, I am 
not afraid to avow that it appears unsafe 
to delegate, to Catholic hands, a large por- 
tion of Protestant power; for, by the 
constitution of this country, as_ settled 
upon its present basis, political power is 
Protestant power. Sir, I cannot contem- 
plate the admission of Catholic members 
into the senate, where they will have to 
decide upon questions, directly affecting 
the religion of the state, without some de- 
gree of uneasiness. Indeed the right hon. 
member seemed to admit the existence of 
some danger, by the antidote, which he 
held out; for his reasoning was, What 
could one hundred members do against 
the body of the House? thereby appear- 
ing to admit, that danger would be intro- 
duced, but that it would be disarmed by 
the inferiority of their numbers ; that the 
safety was to be found, not in their dispo- 
sitions, but in their minority ; that a cer- 
tain degree of mischief would be infused, 
but that it would be diluted and rendered 
harmless, by the prevalence of the sounder 
particles, which form the general substance 
of the mass, 

Sir, I am not quite clear that the right 
hon. member’s arithmetic would, eventual- 
ly, turn out to be correct. He will please 
to remember, that, if Irish Catholic gen- 
tlemen are admitted, English Catholic 
gentlemen cannot be excluded. Many of 
these are of ancient honourable families, 


‘and possessing great hereditary influence 


in the counties and boroughs where they 
reside, And if to these two descriptions 
of persons, you add those, who may bring 
into this House the opinion, much too 
fashionable in the world, that legislation 
has nothing to do with religion, and that 
the state has no right whatever to inter« 
pose at all, in the intercourse between the 
Creator and the convenience of man, I 
cannot think that the danger of the church 
is altogether so chimerical, as has been re- 
presented, or that the clergy are justly 
liable to the free observations which have 
been made upon them, for the anxiety 
they have ventured to express. Sir, I 
cannot avoid saying, that it is one of the 
most alarming signs of the times, that that 
venerable body has bee this occasion, 
treated with a radenesdliind disrespect 
which I am confident they have never be- 
fore experienced, within these walls. Sir, 
that there should not be in Catholic minds, 
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a spirit, which J am loth to call a spirit of 
hostility, but wish rather to describe as 
unfriendly to our Protestant establish- 
ments, it is impossible to conceive. Such 
a spirit is unavoidably produced by the 
fundamental principles of their faith, and 
the more sincere a man is in the entertain- 
ment of those principles, the more sincere 
must be his disinclination to the mainte- 
nance of those establishments. A man of 
common benevolence, really attached to 
the importance of that religion, must wish 
it to become the favoured religion of his 
country. He would act in contradiction, 
not only to his own theory, but to his own 
natural feelings, if he did not. Sir, those 
feelings have been expressed with but little 
reserve. I find a worthy baronet of great 
authority in that profession of faith, though, 
by some, represented as no friend to the 
higher claims of that church, expressing 
himself thus in a published pamphlet, « I 
shall expect, very seriously expect, when 
the subject has been more matured, to 
hear that the Irish bishops of the estab- 
lishment, having since made over a por- 
tion of their revenues, for the decent main- 
tenance of their Catholic brethren, are 
ready to make further proposals, and to 
agree to an alternate enjoyment, subject 
always to his Majesty’s choice, of digni- 
ties and emoluments.” Is this no language 
of hostility to the present establishments 
of the country? If such views and ex- 
pectations are now avowed, what are we to 
look for when they are advanced further to 
the consummation of their wishes? If 
these things are done in the green leaf, 
what will be done in the dry? Sir, Ican- 
not but think that sentiments of this un- 
friendly kind are most heartily entertain- 
ed in Ireland ; and for this reason, that the 
Catholic religion is truly more Catholic in 
that country than in cny other Catholic 
country, and this again, for an obvious 
reason. In most Catholic countries the 
doctrines of the church of Rome come sof- 
tened and ameliorated, through the 
strainers, if I may so call them, of the 
civil government. The civil government 
is a sort of middle term; and the people, 
having a confidence in the religion of their 
government, which is in communion with 
the Church of Rome, range themselves on 
theside of their civil government, whenever 
it comes into hostilities with the pontiff. Be- 
fore the Reformation, this country did so, 
universally, in the conflicts, which led to 
the statutes of provisors, preemunires, and 
others of that kind. So in France, the li- 
( VOL. XXIV. ) 
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berties of the Gallican Church against 
the Pope, have always been popular in 
that country. So in the matters of con- 
cordats, even in Spain itself. But in Ire- 
land there is no such middle term. The 
Pope is the direct head of the Irish Church 5 
in close and immediate contact with it, 
without any communication through the 
state, which, being Protestant, has none of 
the confidence of the people, in any trans- 
actions it may have with the Pope. They 
regard, with extreme jealousy, every ate 
tempt of their civil government to oppose 
his authority. His dogmas, therefore, na- 
turally direct the opinions of the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, in a much more unqua- 
lified way than those of other national 
churches. The question then comes, what 
are the opinions of the pontiff upon this 
matter of Protestant establishments ? 

Sir, upon this point I shall not travel 
back to ancient, and, as they are repre- 
sented, antiquated authorities ; I will use 
no other than the declarations of the pre- 
sent Pope, delivered in the most solemn 
manner, and upon the most serious occa- 
sions, within these four or five years. I 
find, in the interesting account given of the 
transactions of the Pope, under the asurpa- 
tions of Buonaparté; declarations of the 
Pope, given in pastoral instruction to this 
effect: “The system of indifferentism 
which does not in truth suppose any reli- 
gion, is that which is most injurious and 
opposite to the Catholic religion, which, 
because it is divine, is necessarily sole and 
unique, and for that reason cannot make 
an alliance with any other, just as Christ 
cannot ally himself with Belial, light with 
darkness, truth with error, or true piety 
with impiety.” Pastoral Instructor, 22d 
May, 1808.—So again, “ We reject that 
all religions should be free and publicly 
exercised, as contrary to the canons and 
councils, the Catholic religion, thej tran- 
quillity of life, and the good of the state.” 
Page 45.—So again, ‘ The protection, 
much boasted of, for different worships, is 
only a pretext and a colour to authorise 
the secular power to meddle in things spi- 
ritual, since, in shewing respect for all 
sects, with all their opinions, customs, and 
superstitions, a government does not re- 
spect, in effect, any right, any institution, 
any law of the Catholic church. Under 
such protection, is concealed a persecu- 
tion, the most crafty and dangerous which 
can be exercised against the religion of 
Jesus Christ.—He does not love or under- 
stand our most holy religion, out of which 
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there is no hope of salvation, who does not 
revolt at such an order of things.”’—These 
are the opinions of the supreme head of 
the church, upon the mere toleration of 
other worships. Ifso, what must be his opi- 
nions of a state of things, in which another 
worship is dominant, and the Cat iolic faith 
is in a state of depression? Do I misre- 
present the opinion when I say it can be 
no other than this, that such a state is an 
inverted and unnatural state, which cannot 
continue without endangering the salva- 
tion of the country where it exists ? 

Js there any reason to suppose that the 
Catholic church of Ireland dissents from 
the opinions of the see of Rome, upon a 
subject so interesting to their common 
feelings? I am sure I do not misrepresent 
the prelates of that church, when I de- 
scribe them to be faithful disciples and 
votaries of that see, and most conscientious 
in their adherence to its tenets—and most 
singular it would be, if they deserted it, 
upon a point which is so immediately con- 
nected with their own personal interests of 
every species. It is quite impossible that 
they, of all men, should be better satisfied 
than the Pope himself is, with the Pro- 
testant ascendancy and with the compara- 
tive depression of their own church where 


they live! But it is intimated that the Ca- 


tholic laity hold no such opinions. In the 
first place, I look in vain for the evidence 
of that fact. In the second place, there 
may be, I believe, some more philoso- 
phical spirits, who entertain other opi- 
nions, but who are charged, in the suspi- 
cions of their brethren, with departing 
from the strict rules of faith, and whose 
general opinions, upon these matters, | 
must say, I have always found extremely 
difficult to reconcile with the superficial 
notions of that faith, which I have been 
able to collect from any exposition of 
them; but, however that may be, I have 
not a doubt that the number of such per- 
sons‘is comparatively small, and that the 
general body of the faithful would follow 
their pastors upon such subjects. It is a 
remark of that profound observer, who 
has been stiled the chancellor of human 
nature, lord Clarendon, that any agree- 
ment which you may make with that 
class of men, will signify little, unless it is 
followed by the approbation of their 
clergy. 

Sir, in this state of opinions, I cannot 
but think there is great hazard in arming 
such persons with the authority belonging 
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they are now excluded. Their opinions 
unavoidably exclude them. It is a very 
simple, and, I should have thought, a very 
inoffensive proposition. ‘ We cannot in- 
vest you with power which, we think, 
will be employed injuriously to interests 
we hold dear and sacred, but which you 
hold mischievous and intolerable. We 
lament the necessity, but we are com- 
pelled to act upon the common principle 
of self-preservation. We are sorry to ex- 
clude persons, whose talents might be 
otherwise useful, and whose ambition, on 
their part, is fair, but whose talents and 
ambition would be fatal to our favourite 
establishments—and this without any 
crime on their part; without any other 
conduct, than such as would be directed 
by their own moral and religious con- 
science.” 

Sir, itis a fallacy which runs through 
the whole of this discipline, that we are 
imputing crime or imposing punishment— 
neither the one nor the other. The mea- 
sure we take is not one of criminating pe- 
nalties; it isa mere measure of self-de- 
fence, against opinions and inclinations, 
which we do not presume to censure, be- 
cause they do not proceed from any de- 
pravation of mind, but which we must 
guard against, because they import danger 
to interests, which we cannot suffer to be 
disturbed. 

Sir, it is no more than a defensive pre- 
caution, which I am equally inclined to 
allow to Catholics against Protestants, for 
the protection of their religion. It always 
appeared to me that the appointment of 
Mr. Neckar, under the royal government 
of France, was as impolitic as it was un- 
constitutional—that it weakened the frame 
of that government, and tended, amongst 
many other causes, to produce those cala- 
mities, which have since spread them- 
selves over every part of civilized Europe. 

Sir, it appeared to me that the right 
hon. gentleman answered his own ques- 
tion,—where was the danger directly or 
indirectly ? When he admitted, as he did, 
most candidly and explicitly, that he must 
insist upon securities; and that, without 
securities, he was disposed to resist the 
application; for, if no danger, nor rea- 
sonable apprehension of danger, why call 
for securities? He likewise appeared to 
admit that the security of the present oath 
was not sufficient, for if it was, why call 
for other securities? for every unneces- 
sary security required is a mere tyrannical 
imposition, Nothing could be more cor- 
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rect than his opinion, that the security, 
afforded by the oath, was insufficient ; not 
upon the ground that oaths will not bind 
Catholic conscie ces, (I make no such as- 
sertions) but because the oath cannot be 
construed so as to meet the apprehended 
danger. It cannot be so interpreted, with 
. any fairness, su as to bind them to the de- 
fence of the established church, if they 
think it inexpedient and sinful, and are 
called upon, for instance, as senators, to 
pass a legislative opinion upon any ques- 
tion relating to it. The oath abjures any 
intention to subvert the Protestant religion 
at the time of taking it. The utmost ef- 
fect, which can be given to that is, that it 
abjures all direct purpose, all plan or pro- 
ject at that time. But would he not be 
fully as much at liberty to vote, according 
to his own conscience, on such questions, 
as any other member of the House? 
Would he be guilty of perjury in the opi- 
nion of any then breathing, if he should 
vote honestly for the abolition of Protes- 
tant episcopacy, when such a question 
was brought before him, and his own 
conscientious opinion directed the vote he 
gave. Sir, I take this to be as indepen- 
dent a member, in spite of his oath, as any 
other member of the House. If so, you 
leave him, in the spite of the oath, to the 
operation of every principle and preju- 
dice which has taken possession of his 
mind. And, in that state of things, what 
are you to expect but a Catholic vote, 
upon a Protestant subject ? Remember the 
memorable declaration of the earl of 
Bristol, in the House of Lords, upon the 
passing of the Test Act.— Upon the 
whole matter, my lords, however the sen- 
timents of a Catholic of the church of 
Rome may oblige me, upon scruple of 
conscience, in some particulars of this 
Bill to give my negative to it, when it 
comes to passing; yet asa member of a 
Protestant parliament my advice cannot 
but go along with the main scope of it.*” 
Here is the natural working of the reli- 
gious conscience of the Catholic against 
the prudential and political conscience. 
—The measure proclaimed to be right 
and fit, but the vote directed against it, 
because it tended to the safety of the Pro- 
testant establishments of the country, 
which, as a disciple of the church of 
Rome, he was bound religiously to dis- 
countenance. 





* See new Parliamentary History of 
» England, vol. 4, p. 566. 
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Sir, what are the securities proposed ? 

Ist. The Veto, and 2d, the Domestic No- 

mination of Prelates. The Veto, after an 

apparent acceptance, has been rejected 

with abhorrence ; and the domestic nomi- 

nation with increased abhorrence. I re- 

member incurring some degree of ridi- 

cule in this House, some years ago, for in- 

timating that such would be its fate ; for 
it always appeared to me more objection- 
able, if it is possible to extract any know- 
ledge of Catholic principles from the ordi- 
nary sources of general information upon 
such subjects. It is certainly a greater 
violence to those principles to discard the 
Pope entirely, and to create an indepen- 
dent church, internally governed without 
him, than to admit his authority, con- 
trouled by some interference on the part 
of the civil sovereign. Take away the 
Pope, and you take away all the spiritual 
authority, which is merely derivative from 
him.—No bishops,—no priests,—no valid 
administration of sacraments, For all 
these offices and functions are emanations 
of that spiritual authority, which resides 
plenarily and fundamentally in him. To 
be sure, the last concordat with Buona- 
parté seems to imply some surrender of 
this sacred supremacy, for it expressly 
provides, “ that if the Pope does not con- 
fer the investiture within a certain time, 
the metropolitan shall do it.” This 
amounts to little less than an abdication of 
the papacy, and only proves that the spirit 
and firmness of that venerable person (for 
I wish to speak of him without disrespect) 
have at last sunk under his necessity and 
distresses. However this may be, both 
these professed securities were rejected by 
the Irish church, with horror, as contami- 
nating the ark of God. 

Sir, when I hear it said, (as I hear it 
repeatedly said) that these are the intem- 
perate expressions of violent men, I look 
about in vain for any grave and public 
disclaimer of them—they appear to ex- 
press the universal sentiment—the feelings 
of reverend prelates—no public body dis- 
claims them — nobody protests against 
them. There is a profound silence on 
the other side, if any such side exists, It 
other sentiments are felt, why are they 
not expressed ? Why compel us to pre- 
sume an unanimity in the opinion so vo- 
ciferously proclaimed, that, to require 
the securities, is insult and injury, and 
persecution ? 

These particular securities being out of 
the question, (supposing that their suffi- 
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ciency was admitted) what others are pre- 
pared? I hear of none, and therefore am 
compelled to conclude, that if the thing 
is to take place, it must take place with- 
out any securities at all. It has been ad- 
mitted by almost every gentleman, that, 
without reference to any other considera- 
tion, foreign influence, which is to be 
watched at all times, is to be guarded 
against; peculiarty, when the Pope is 
liable to be considered either as the cap- 
tive or as the protégé of Buonaparté; or, 
indeed, as, in different respects hoth ; for 
he is his captive, as chained to a residence 
in France ;—* liber non est qui non potest 
ire quo vult ;’ and yet he has been re-in- 
vested with some authority, some revenue, 
and is assured of particular protection, for 
the numerous wants of the church. It is 
impossible not to see that the: Pontiff’s 
power is Buonaparté’s power; that his 
concordat will be Buonaparté’s concordat; 
in short, that he is not ina treatable condi- 
tion. But if even that were not the case, 
there still remains the radical objection of 
a conscientious hostility to Protestant es- 
tablishments. It is said, that no such ap- 
prehensions are entertained by other Pro- 
testant states. But they are no authori- 
ties upon the point. For, first, the Pro- 
testant religion is not deeply incorporated 
in their civil constitutions, if civil consti- 
tutions they have; most of them being 
despotic states, in which the prince has a 
ready corrective, in his own hand, for any 
inconvenience which may be apprehend- 
ed. In the next place, the Roman Ca- 
tholics do not bear the same formidable 
proportion of numbers. Here is a great 
country, the population of which, is de- 
scribed to be generally Catholic ; at any 
rate, the Protestants are in a minority. 
If, to the advantage of such superior num- 
bers, growing, as they have been describ- 
ed, in knowledge and in wealth, you add 
an equal access to power, how long will 
the equality subsist? Is it in nature that 
it should not be overthrown? You can 
meet the advantage of numbers, only by 
the advantage of the possession of power 
—by making the few govern the many ; 
the actual footing on which all govern- 
ments exist, whatever be the theory on 
which they are founded. But if the ma- 
jority (so qualified) have power, in con- 
junction with numbers, it is very easy 
to foresee how the minority will be dis- 
_ posed of. 
s said, that all this assumes a princi- 
f hostility, in Catholic miads, to 





Protestant establishments. Sir, if I could 
readily conceive the case of two great re- 
ligious parties, equally and peaceably di- 
viding the power of a great state, or en- 
gaging in struggles for it, with a total 
oblivion of their religious differences, I 
should be inclined to admit that no mis- 
chief might possibly foHow. But I fear 
that that state of things is reserved for the 
times when the leopard is to lie down 
with the lamb. Are we entitled to expect 
that state of things from the fpast expe- 
rience of that country? Is there a coun- 
try, in which religious zeal has made 
more intemperate and more persevering 
struggles for the possession of power? 
Would these struggles be less viglent and 
less persevering, when they advanced 
more to a footing of equality ; when the 
party, which complained of depression, 
had advanced nearer to the completion 
of their wishes. Look at the experience 
of other countries. What was the result 
of the treaty of Oliva, in Poland? What 
was the result of the edict of Nantz, in 
France, celebrated as a master-piece of 
pacific policy? And both founded on 
principles of distribution of power. Did 
not parties become envenomed, struggles 
more acrimonious, till allayed, at last, by 
a return (though carried to most inordi- 
nate lengths) to that policy, which the 
practice of most nations has been content 
to adopt, of giving a decided ascendant to 
that religion, which it approves; and 
keeping its opponents, not in a degraded 
condition, but in that disarmed state, as to 
the possession of power, which is indis- 
pensably requisite for the preservation of 
that ascendancy. My humble, but con- 
fident opinion is, that the measure pro- 
posed, instead of being a measure of peace, 
will only sound the trumpet of religious 
and civil animosity. : 
Sir, what is the measure proposed to us, 
by the right hon. gentleman, as the result 
of the really profound wisdom, which he 
has applied, to the consideration of the 
subject ? That we should pass an act, in- 
cluding the securities, which we think ne- 
cessary to obtain; such act to be suspend- 
ed in execution till the Catholics shall be 
content to give those securities. [cannot 
help thinking this mode of legislating, 
de bene esse, is very novel, and very incon- 
venient. It may be a totally nugatory 
exercise of our legislative powers, and, if 
we can trust strong declarations, will cer- 
tainly be so. If it should so turn out, it 
will certainly be no very dignified nor 
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useful exercise of those powers. But if 
there is no reason to hope that good will 
be done, is there no reason to fear that 
much mischief will be done? It can be no 
secret, that there are very large portions 
of the community, in both countries, who 
regard the attempt with the most painful 
anxiety, and who deprecate such conces- 
sions tothe Catholics. And these persons, 
Sir, are not rabble; they are not unin- 
formed persons, without character or 
weight in the community. They com- 
pose some of its most serious and consi- 
derate, and respectable classes. In this 
condition of things, all that will be achiev- 
ed, will be so much positive evil, without 
any counterbalance of good. Here will 
be an idle parade of legislative benevo- 
lence, producing nothing but extreme un- 
easiness and dissatisfaction among the 
Protestants, and increased ferments and 
resentments amongst the Catholics. For, 
if such proposals are regarded as insults 
and persecutions, I do not see how they 
are much recommended to the affections 
of the Catholics, by merely being put into 
the black-letter of an act of parliament. 
It really never occurred to me that an in- 
sult would be at all lessened in their feel- 
ings of it, for being offered to them by the 


legislature of their country. 
On such grounds as these (omitting 
many others in the exhausted state of the 
uestion, and in my own exhausted state) 
shall certainly vote against going into a 


“committee. If there are particular griev- 

ances, apply the remedy to each case, 
fairly and distinctly considered ; but do 
not open a wholesale shop of grievances. 
I have no doubt that such a shop would be 
plentifully fed, for the remainder of the 
session, with fresh importations from the 
Catholic board at Dublin, which, as far 
as I can judge from two volumes I have 
perused, is a very well stocked depot of 
such articles. But do not let the legis- 
lature let loose the angry passions of men, 
upon subjects most likely to excite, in 
times of difficulty and danger; for such I 
conceive the times still to be, though 
otherwise described by the right hon. 
gentleman. The modern Hannibal, or 
rather Attila, still lives. We have scotched 
the snake, not killed it. We have to op- 
pose, by every means, which human pru- 
dence can suggest, the most subtle and 
bloody tyrant which has ever infested the 
earth. Let us not waste any portion of 
our strength in aggravated contentions 
amongst ourselves, 
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Sir, [cannot sit down without expressing 
aregret, that I have yet heard nothing of 
the plans which we had reason to expect, 
from two honourable friends of mine, the 
noble Secretary of State, who sits near 
me, and my right hon. friend, on the 
bench below. I must do the eloquent 
mover the justice to acknowledge that he 
fairly stated his plan, though I cannot 
agree with him in thinking it satisfactory. 
That plan was to embody, in his act for 
the Catholics, a declaration, couched in 
the strongest terms, of the firm and eternal 
establishment of the national church. We 
all remember the effect of declaratory 
acts in the case of America—a right main- 
tained in words, given up in facts, and 
never afterwards recovered. I think it 
but a feeble security ; and if I rightly in- 
terpret the right hon. gentleman, to whose 
speeches I have had frequent occasions to 
advert, his expectations were not satisfied 
with it, for he was looking out for further 
securities. However, I must do justice, at 
least, to the candour and frankness of the 
original mover. I regret that I cannot 
pay the same compliment to my hon. 
friends, from both of whom, and parti- 
cularly from my right hon. friend, who 
obtained the resolution of parliament, last 
year, some elucidation of their further 
views might naturally have been expect- 
ed, at the beginning of this debate. At 
present, they drive us, darkling, into this 
committee, for surely it is no better, to 
reserve their plans till a very late hour,— 
when no man worketh,—when it is im- 
possible to devote any faculty of a fa- 
tigued mind to a fair consideration of 
them. I hope they will immediately re- 
collect this; in the mean time I have only 
to add, that my decided vote is against 
going into the proposed Committee. 


Lord Castlereagh said, it was with great 
pain and distrust in his own individual 
judgment, that he felt himself, on the 
present occasion, compelled to differ from 
those with whom he usually acted; but 
a sense of duty alone would influence his 
vote that night. He never felt less prone 
to suffer personal considerations to enter 
into a discussion of a great public ques- 
tion, conducted as it had been throughout 
with the utmost moderation and temper ; 
he hoped, therefore, that if he held him- 
self bound to repel an accusation brought 
against him by a right hon. and learned 
gentleman, (Mr. Plunket) on a. preced- 
ing evening, that right hon. gentleman 
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would impute the answer to the sincere 
respect which he thought due tu every 
thing which fell from so distinguished a 
character. It was charged to him as a 
fault, that holding the opinions which he 
held on this subject, he had consented to 
form part of an administration, whose un- 
derstood principle, upon their accession to 
office, was a resistance of the Catholic 
claims. He must say in answer to this 
charge, that so far from feeling it to be 
disadvantageous to the empire that the 
control of government should be withheld 
from this measure, he most decidedly 
thought that it ought to be above all others 
entirely free from party struggle. If it 
could not be carried by the cordial un- 
biassed wishes of all parties,—if it were not 
exempt from all influence except its own 
principle and the deliberate. judgment of 
the represented Commons of England,— 
it could never be a blessing to the nation. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
(whose talents excited the highest admira- 
tion, and whose convincing speech could 
uever be forgot) might easily call to his 
recollection, whether it was a taste for of- 
fice or a sense of duty which induced the 
present administration some time ago to 
remain in power. He might also recol- 
lect, that the present was not the first ad- 
ministration which had been divided on 
this very subject: that of which the right 
hon. gentleman formed so distinguished a 
part, it was well known was so constituted, 
that the only Catholic measure in which 
the persons in that cabinet could concur, 
was that Bill which they afterwards aban- 
doned; consenting to remain in office, 
and holding themselves entitled to give 
individual opinions, instead of the united 
-weight of government, on this very same 
on seggaaa which was now before the 

ouse. 

As to the measure itself, his opinion 
was decidedly in favour of it, as it had 
been last session. Though he had been 
called upon by his right hon. friend, he 
did not think himself bound to originate 
any specific plan: he confessed that he 
thought he saw almost insurmountable dif- 
‘ficulties to the accomplishment of the 
proposed object: yet he did not feel the 
Jess inclined cordially to embark in the 
proposition which had been made last 
year by one right hon. gentleman, and 
this year by another right hon. gentleman, 
because he was willing, though he could 
not see his way himself, to follow the 
views of others, who might be able to ef- 





fect that which was not obvious to his own 
mind. It was evidently the prevailing 
sense of the House last session, that a 
Committee should be appointed, that it 
might be ascertained what were the pres 
cise difficulties of this important question ; 
what were the obstacles which caused it 
to stand still; and whether and how far 
those impediments could be removed! 
Then, as now, he was himself determined, 
never to assent to any proposition which 
should not secure the established religion; 
but he must say, that when he compared 
the present situation of affairs with tae 
state of things at that time, he could see 
no substantive changes since the last year 
which should induce the House to come 
to a different decision. As to the temper 
evinced by the Catholics (which he la- 
mented as tending to the destruction of 
their own hopes), what feelings were now 
expressed by that body, which had not 
appeared last year ? The situation of the 
Pope was not effectually altered ; and the 
opinion of the Catholic bishops, as to the 
operation of his confinement, was given 
so far back as November 1809. All these 
obstacles were, therefore, in as full force 
in the last year, as they were now. , Why, 
then, it would be asked, did he then con- 
sent to the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman? for this reason—because, 
though his own understanding did not 
furnish him with the means of seeing his 
way through the opposing difficulties, yet 
he thought it a subject becoming thé 
united wisdom of parliament tv investigate 
and determine. 

It was said, that there had been, in the 
course of the year, a great change in pub- 
lic opinion; he differed with those who 
thought so. But if it were so, he should 
think this an additional reason for a full 
and impartial discussion. For himself, be 
could not collect, from the public temper 
expressed in the petitions, that the people 
would be averse from Catholic concession, 
provided the measure should be accom- 
panied with proper regulations, and the 
Catholic tone were less violent and intem- 
perate. It was certainly true, that a very 
respectable number of Protestants, both in 
England and Ireland, had a general dislike 
to the measure ; yet this was by no means 
the universal or the more prevailing opi- 
nion. There were, indeed, strong feelings 
on this subject among the great mass of 
the population ; yet those prejudices were 
so softened and altered, that had the Ca- 
tholics assumed a milder language, the 
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country would have felt a very different 
disposition. As a proof of this, he would 
refer, as well to the tenor of most of the 
petitions, as to the tone of moderation and 
temper which had pervaded the debate. 

He would now offer a few remarks on 
one or two views of this subject, as taken 
by hon. members who had preceded him. 
As to the declaration of the Catholics, 
that all regulations would be mockeries 
and insults,—he felt that he should be act- 
ing a contemptible part, if he held out to 
them the prospect of desired privileges on 
conditions, which as men of honour, or in 
consistency to the faith of their ancestors, 
they could not conscientiously accept. 
An hon. general had alleged that such 
must be the case with respect to any regu- 
Jations: this was not the language held in 
1793: such a reflection would then have 
been thought a reproach. What! shall 
the Catholics of Ireland declare, that they 
cannot consent to adhere to such a consti- 
tution of things, as has prevailed in all Ca- 
tholic countries in Europe? Such a pre- 
tence would be quite idle: they must see, 
that in this, as well as in other countries, 
there could be nothing inconsistent or un- 
reasonable in the proposed scheme of re- 
gulation. Such an argument was, there- 
fore, highly injudicious; and he would 
defend the Catholics against the imputa- 
tion that such were their sentiments: if 
they were, they were much altered since 
he had the opportunity of knowing them 
in 1793. 

He wished to speak of the Catholic faith 
in the only part in which it appeared to 
him to touch upon this subject. In ad- 
verting to the tenets of an establishment, 
great forbearance should be exercised ; 
every church had on its records, tenets, of 
which it in time became ashamed ; these, 
though obsolete, were suffered to remain, 
because it was frequently a difficult and 
unpleasant employment to wipe away the 
errors of our ancestors. The Pastoral of 
the Pope, which had been so much repro- 
bated, was issued at a time when he was 
completely stripped of power, and must 
be considered as an angry effusion uttered 
in self-defence. He did not pretend to be 
blind to the danger of the power of the 
Papal see: it might be rendered formida- 
ble as a political instrument, and his opi- 
nions might become strong engines of at- 
tack to serve parfular purposes. He well 
saw, that not all the might of the emperor 
of France was able to depress or destroy 
the influence of the Pope; and not long 
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since he had an opportunity of seeing the 
effects of this influence. Inthe expedition 
of general Moore, a courier was inter- 
cepted, who was conveying to Buonaparté 
the weekly dispatch of Fouché, the mi- 
nister of police. In this document was 
explained the state of the public mind; 
and it was predicted, that Buonaparté 
would succeed in Spain, if he did not at- 
tempt to do violence to the Pope, and 
through him to the universal Catholic 
feeling throughout Europe. Attention 
was paid to this advice, and it was not till 
after the defeat of Austria that the Pope 
was humiliated: and now, when difficul- 
ties pressed on the ruler of France, the 
Pope was released. He did not, therefore, 
deny that the influence of the Pope was 
great,—that, wielded in conjunction with 
the resources of the French empire, it 
might be formidable. The Pope, there- 
fore, became a proper object of constitu- 
tional jealousy ; but he did not the less 
feel, on this account, the necessity of 
entering into this great question, and pro- 
viding the best remedies against all possi- 
ble danger. He would not consent to stir 
a step, unless he was convinced that every 
step would be secure: but he was con- 
vinced that if the Catholics should be suf- 
fered to embark in one common cause with 
common privileges, the nation was strong 
enough not to suffer by this allowed union 
in a common interest. Whatever might 
be the sentiments of the Pope, the conduct 
of the Catholics had,been most friendly to 
the British constitution ; and he conjured 
them now to consider, that, in the proposed 
regulations, no other principles, no other 
modes of action would be adopted, than 
what were common to all Catholic states 
in Europe. Even in Spain, the govern- 
ment had been so jealous of Papal interfer- 
ence, that by an act of state, they extin- 
guished the power of the Pope till it 
should operate merely for religious, and 
not for political purposes. All, therefore, 
that was intended to be offered by way of 
security, appeared to be the fundamental 
policy of every state: and the Catholics 
should remember, that the precedent was 
drawn from the records of those times 
when their ancestors laid the foundation of 
our liberties. 

As authorities have been adduced, (con- 
tinued lord Castlereagh,) to which the 
House seems inclined to pay every proper 
attention and deference, it would be a 
dereliction of the duty which I owe to the 
character of Mr, Pitt, as well as to my 
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own feelings and conviction, were I, on 
the present occasion, interesting as it is, 
both from the vast importance of the ques- 
tion, and the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to discuss it, to omit 
stating the opinions of that great states- 
man; I must, therefore, with the most 
perfect candour, declare, that with all the 
means which I possessed in the full confi- 
dence of friendship with Mr. Pitt, I had 
nc reason whatever to suppose, that he did 
not think the enquiry as proposed to be 
now instituted into the claims ofthe Roman 
Catholics, and the adoption of measures of 
concession proportionate to the justice of 
those claims, were not only expedient, 
wise, and salutary, but fundamentally ne- 
cessary. Iam,at the same time, bound to 
observe, that he thought the principal 
objections arising to these concessions, 
sprang out of the violent and inconsiderate 
views entertained and expressed by the 
Roman Catholics themselves. But al- 
though these were his sentiments, and to 
his expression of them, I am at this mo- 
ment enabled to bear the most unequivocal 
testimony, I can safely add, that during 
the whole of my friendly and political in- 
tercourse with him, I never could at any 
one period discover, that the determina- 
tion of his mind was changed with respect 
to the proposed concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, either in the justice or the ex- 
pediency of the measure. I have, Sir, 
taken the liberty to be thus explicit, be- 
cause my confidence and conviction are 
strengthened, not only by the means I 
possessed of knowing his mind and feel- 
ings, but because my recollection of his 
opinions is unimpaired. 

During the present as on all former dis- 
cussions, the word ‘ security’ has been 
used, and used certainly, 1 admit, with 
great propriety as far as the true sense of 
the word respects our establishment in 
Church and State. If I understand the 
meaning of the expression, I should not 
hesitate to call ‘ security’ the adoption of 
some system, whatever that system may 
be, which, prevailing as it does in every 
Catholic country, ought not to be denied 
to a country, Protestant in the establish- 
ment of its civil and political rights, —Pro- 
testant in their progressive state,—and 
Protestant in their present permanence 
and ultimate prosperity. There is one 
broad principle which I can never be 
induced to abandon,—I mean the guards 
and provisions necessary to be adopted, in 
order to meet and counteract the interfer- 
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ence of the court of Rome, with regard to 
its political opinions, and the dissemina- 
tion of them in a country which does not 
entertain religious doctrines of a similar 
nature. This safeguard, although required 
by the establishments of Catholic countries 
themselves, is still more decidedly called 
for and enforced by the peculiar situation 
of the Pope, who, being detained by our 
most inveterate enemy, may be compelled 
to become the instrument of his perfidious 
and ambitious views. Ishould not, in my 
allusion to the influence of the papal au- 
thority, forget to call the attention of the 
House to the uses and employments to 
which the different orders of Monks and 
Friars dependent upon the will of their dif- 
ferent principals, may be perverted for the 
attainment of political ends, in consequence 
of the commands of these principals, to 
whom their respective orders and institu- 
tions have sworn submission and obedience, 
Why, let me ask, are the communications 
from the see of Rome, or from the princi- 
pals of these religious orders, to be made 
matters of secrecy ? What necessity can 
there be for concealment? Certainly none, 
but in the single point of confession. I 
am, Sir, now speaking with respect to facts 
which cannot be contradicted, and with 
the truth of which every Catholic is ac- 
quainted. Where concealment is neces- 
sary, I can have no objection to conceal- 
ment in matters of pure religion and coh- 
scientious feeling; but in those common 
acts of public intercourse, secrecy and con- 
cealment are not only unnecessary, but 
must necessarily become the subject of 
distrust and well-founded suspicion. 
Having, Sir, noticed the nature of the 
security to which I naturally look in 
the course of the proceedings which 
may be adopted in the Committee, I next 
direct my attention to the Veto, which has 
so frequently become the subject of dis- 
cussion, both in and out of doors. After 
all the care I have bestowed upon the con- 
sideration of this point, I must confess I 
am at a loss to find how the Catholics can 
find it inconsistent, as it has in certain 
cases been maintained, with the best spirit 
of their religion, and with the justice of 
their claims. I have been lately led to be- 
lieve, and I am now confirmed in the opie 
nion, that this Veto affords, not only no 
satisfaction to the Catholics, but that it is 
even condemned as aggeasure which we 
have no right to require. But, Sir, be 
this as it may, it becomes my duty to state 
facts as they have actually occurred, and 
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to assure the House that this Veto was not 
proposed either by myself, or by those 
with whom I had the honour to act. On 
the contrary, Sir, I can venture to state, 
that it was formally and explicitly pro- 
posed to his Majesty’s ministers by the 


Roman Catholics themselves, I can also 
state, with the same confidence, that no 
idea was ever entertained of acquiring pa- 
tronage in the Catholic church, on the 
part of the government, in consequence of 
the Veto, which was not, as I have observ- 
ed, the favourite measure of my colleagues 
or myself, but which, in truth, was first 
held out as the result of the best wishes 
and mature deliberations of the Catholics 
themselves. I will be still more explicit 
on this head; and 1 can add, that such 
was their liberality on the occasion, that 
they ran before the wishes, and outstripped 
the desires of the government itself. Iam 
therefore, authorised in laying down this 
plain and undeniable principle, that the Ro- 
man Catholics, in their avowed character as 
honest men, have no right to attribute to 
the government any idea of acquiring patro- 
nage in the Catholic church by the exer- 
cise of the Veto; and that the Veto was in 
reality not suggested by the government, 
but was proposed to the consideration, 
and recommended to the adoption, of mi- 
nisters by themselves, ‘This principle did 
not go by any means, or by any possible 
operation, to sever the Pope from the Ca- 
tholic church. It was proposed to learn 
from their own statements and opinions, 
the state and condition of the individuals 
whom they were desirous of placing in 
the situations which they wished to have 
properly filled; the proposition came with 
the more earnestness, from the certain con- 
viction that it was calculated to prevent the 
revival of jealousies, and the diffusion of 
animosities and bickerings, prejudicial to 
the interests and happiness of the commu- 
nity at large. 

In expressing my wish to go into the 
committee, I do it the more sincerely, be- 
cause I am convinced it is the best and 
the only way of meeting the wishes of 
those who are friendly to the Catholics, 
and of encountering and satisfying the ob- 
jections of those who are inimical to their 
claims. I concur in. resting this right 
upon the same principle which I laid 
down and supported last year. The right 
hon. gentleman who brought forward this 
question,—in a way certainly which does 
honour to his candour and abilities, no 
less than to the cause which he advocates, 
( VOL. XXIV.) 
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—tells us, that he means to propose in the 
committee a general Resolution, as the 
foundation of the Bill which he intends to 
propose ; and he assures us, that the Bill 
will be in strict conformity to the Resolu- 
tion. This line of conduct I think per- 
fectly fair, for the Bill must of course be 
submitted to the committee, and after 
having undergone the examination which 
it may be found to require, it will be then 
for the House to determine, whether the 
Bill be fit and proper to be entertained. 
So far I readily coincide with the views of 
the right hon. gentleman ; yet I must say, 
with all the candour which the right hon. 
gentleman has a right to expect from me, 
that the proposed Bill is one, if I under- 
stand it as I should, designed to repeal all 
former acts against the Catholics, with the 
simple but full recognition of the esta- 
blished church. If this be all the provision 
to be made,—if this be all the safeguard to 
be set up for the establishment in church 
and state, as it actually exists,—I must, Sir, 
now declare, that this Bill shall have my 
decided and unqualified opposition ; for, 
anxious as I am to obtain the best possible 
security for the preservation of the con- 
stitution in church and state, I am bound 
to maintain, that such a Bill cannot im- 
part any security proportionate to the ap- 
prehensions which a measure so very 
general and undefined must excite. Let 
me rather speak out plainly, and say, that 
such a Bill would call in question the very 
security of the constitution, as it is at pre- 
sent established in church and state, I 
cannot, Sir, consent to a sweeping Bill of 
Repeal, without the adjustment of precise 
points,—without the settlement of dis- 
puted claims,—without the sanction of 
those safeguards to which we are bound 
finally to look, leaving us, should we be 
so absurd and preposterous as to adopt it, 
in danger,—if not of sudden ruin, at least 
exposed to certain and ultimate destruc- 
tion. It is, therefore, my fixed opinion, 
that the right hon. gentleman ought to 
give to the House the whole of the system 
upon which he means to proceed ; and to 
state in specific terms the means by which 
he hopes to be enabled to carry it on, 
I think most seriously, that great danger is 
likely to arise to the country, from the 
exclusion in which the Catholics are com- 
pelled to live out of the constitution, and 
from their consequent connection with, 
and dependence upon a foreign power; 
yet the difficulties that are to be overcome 
in obviating the danger are, no doubt, 
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numerous and considerable. I certainly 
would not propose that this House, in le- 
gislating for the Catholics of Ireland, 
should go so far as to proceed by way of 
premanire against their intercourse with a 
foreign power; but I would have recourse 
to every justifiable mode to render that 
intercourse, since it is thought indispensa- 
bly requisite, congenial to the spirit and 
practice of the constitution. The right 
hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Plunket) 
would agree to some temporary and con- 
tingent provisions and conditions suitable 
to the acceptance and conformity of the 
Catholics. Surely, Sir, so vague,—so in- 
definite a system, could not be attended 
with any results satisfactory either to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, or to the 
views of the Protestants most favourable 


to those claims. What could be the se-. 


curity they would hold out? What 
ground could the claimants have for their 
permanence? They might remain alto- 
gether, if unaccepted, a dead letter; and 
if accepted, they might be repealed by any 
new parliament. Upon due consideration 
of the whole of this important question, 
I am convinced, that the proposition under 
just regulations may, so far from being 
dangerous to the church and state, give 
great additional security tothe constitation, 
and impart new strength to the British 
empire. Under this impression, I shall 
give my vote for going into the committee : 
yet I must say, that parliament will, not- 
withstanding, be unprepared immediately 
to proceed to the final adjustment of all 
the necessary regulations and guards for 
the preservation of our happy establish- 
ment, whether civilly or religiously consi- 
dered. There unquestionably does ap- 
pear to me, at the present moment, an 
almost insurmountable obstacle, in the 
state to which the Pope is reduced, and in 
the thraldom to which he is degraded by 
‘@ perfidious and inveterate enemy ; yet I 
will not presume to maintain, that this 
obstacle, great as it is, may not be over- 
come by precautions and provisions, which 
it will become the duty of the committee 
and the House to ascertain and to adopt. 
I cannot but consider it prudent and wise 
in the House to take the whole of the case 
under their grave consideration; their 
interference must be felt with gratitude, 
and the consequences may be productive 
of the most salutary benefits not to the 
Catholics only, but to the general interests 
of the empire. Upon these principles I 
feel it my duty to go into the committee, 
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where all the doubts and difficulties con. 
nected with the subject may be fairly met 
and discussed, and where investigation will, 
in all probability, produce results equall 
calculated to give satisfaction to the Ca- 
tholics, and security to the constitation in 
church and state. 


Mr. Rose assured the House, that if he 
were convinced any real benefits were 
likely to arise from going into the pro- 
posed committee, no man could be more 
disposed to assent to that measure than 
himself. He felt it due, however, to his own 
feelings and conviction, to observe, as the 
noble lord had mentioned the authority of 
Mr. Pitt, as having undergone no change 
of mind with respect to the question be- 
fore the House, that if the noble lord 
meant to say, that Mr. Pitt was of opinion 
relief should be extended to the Catholics 
of Ireland, he agreed with the noble lord; 
but if the noble lord meant to say that Mr, 
Pitt’s mind had undergone no change 
whatever on the subject, he should beg 
leave to differ totally with the noble 
lord ; for-he was convinced that if Mr, 
Pitt were at that moment in the House, he 
would vote against the motion. 


Lord Castlereagh contended, that Mr, 
Pitt had been uniformly consistent in sup- 
porting the expediency of the Catholic 
claims; and in advocating that sentiment, 
exclusively of his own individul experience 
of that great statesman’s opinions, he beg- 
ged leave to appeal to the causes which 
had influenced his going out of oflice, 
With regard to the particular line of con- 
duct which Mr, Pitt might adopt, were he 
then present, he would leave it to the House 
to decide, whether either the right hon. 
gentleman or himself, could be justified in 
delivering a decided opinion. 


Mr. Manners Sutton rose and said : 


Sir; anticipating that I shall pro- 
bably vote ina minority, on this occasion, 
I am anxious, as briefly as possible, to 
state the grounds upon which I shall give 
my vote: it may be owing to my igno- 
rance of the forms of the House, but 
really, Sir, I do think, in consequence of 
the concluding part of the noble lord’s 
speech, many members are placed in an 
aukward predicament. Is the going into 
the committee a mere matter of form? Is 
it intended, in that committee, substan- 
tially, and, one by one, to consider the 
details of this great measure; a measure 
depending in its policy, in its safety, in, 
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its practicability, avowedly on details? 
If this committee is to be mere matter of 
form, or rather to be considered a neces- 
sary step preliminary to entertaining any 
bill. on the subject of so important a con- 
stitutional change, I am no longer sur- 
prised that those who argue for full and 
unqualified concession, without any re- 
serve or restriction whatever, should now 
vote for the first formal preliminary. 
They will do right, and act consistently. 
Bat I am certain that many, who have de- 
livered their sentiments, in the course of 
this debate, on both sides, have been 
equally unapprised with myself, of the 
precise nature of this committee ; for to 
those who argued what were considered as 
minor matters of detail, it was constantly 
answered, ‘ All this is fit subject for the 
committee ;’ and, indeed, many who ex- 
pressed their intention to vote for this 
committee, distinctly stated their grounds 
for such vote to be these, that full oppor- 
tunity would be given, in the committee, 
for the most ample discussion. This ex- 
pectation, however, it now seems, will be 
disappointed, and the discussion is to be 
reserved for the Bill itself. 

Now, to those who agree with me, that 
great difficulties are involved in the con- 
sideration of this question ; but who, see- 
ing these difficulties, much in the same 
light with myself, still see their way out 
of them,—to such persons I wish particu- 
larly to address myself. I object to this 
first step, because I anticipate no result 
but mischief, confusion, and dangerous 
irritation. For what has the House come 
to after three ‘nights’ serious debate? No- 
thing, as I conceive, but an acknowledg- 
ment, that the difficulties, upon investiga- 
tion, are increased instead of diminished. 

The right hon. gentleman who opened 
the debate, has not very explicitly de- 
scribed his plan. He stated that the dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholics ought to 
be done away, but, at the same time, that 
care must be taken to preserve inviolate 
our present establishments. How this was 
to be done, the right hon. gentleman did 
not explain. Then followed a right hon. 
and learned gentleman, to whose speech 
so much reference has been justly made, 
for its candour, moderation, manliness, 
and eloquence; and he, conceiving that 
the mover’s views had not been clearly 
understood, stated, that the safeguards, in 
his contemplation, were Domestic Nomina- 
tion, salaries to the clergy, and some ar- 
tangements about education. He distinctly 
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objected to the Veto, as having been al- 
ready rejected, and not worth contending 
for. This called up am hon. baronet, 
whose industry, information, and zeal, in 
favour of those claims, entitle him to the 
warmest thanks of the Roman Catholies, 
and to every attention from this House; 
and he stated, that Domestic Nomination 
could not be listened to; the Veto must 
be adopted, and even that would be ineffi- 
cient, without other auxiliary restrictions, 
And lastly, the House was addressed by 
many honourable members, who not feel- 
ing assured that any of the plans pro- 
posed would answer the purpose, and 
having none to propose themselves, still 
voted for the committee, under confident 
hopes that some new lights would be 
struck out in the committee, though the 
committee, now proposed, and for which 
they stated their intention to vote, did not 
afford any reasonable expectation of rea- 
lizing those hopes. 

New, I am certain the House will go 
along with me in considering these secu- 
rities, restrictions, and safeguards, as sub- 
stantial ingredients in the measure pro- 
posed. It would be a monstrous decep- 
tion to considerthem as mere matter of de- 
tail in the framing and embodying the mea- 
sure ; they form a main part of its essence, 
and therefore to say, that the House, 
being only called upon to recognize the 
principle, it is wot necessary to explain in 
detail the securities, is, in my judgment, a 
perfect fallacy. ‘The principal point of 
restriction, alluded to in the debate, has 
been with reference to foreign influence, 
and the discussion, on that single point, 
affords sufficient grounds to call for a re- 
sistance to the motion. It has been as- 
serted, that the Veto is not worth con- 
tending for; that Domestic Nomination 
willdo aswell. I admit the Veto is not 
worth contending for: but at the same 
time, think it important to remark, that 
the Veto has been rejected, not because it 
was obnoxious to the feelings of the Ro- 
man Catholics, but beeause they consider- 
ed that it was inconsistent with the tenets 
of their religion, in the light in which 
they viewed the proposition at the time 
it was made, to. admit of such a restric- 
tion on the spiritual supremacy of their 
church; and how, therefore, can any hope 
or expectation be entertained that Domes- 
tic Nomination, which mvobves the same 
question, of the spiritual supremacy, the 
only other avowed expedient, can possibly 
be acquiesced in; and here is the im- 
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portance of the present tone and. temper 
of the Roman Catholics, and also of the 
present captivity of the Pope; because it 
1s most essential, in order to ascertain 
what restriction on this foreign influence 
can be chalked out, both efficient for the 
security of the Protestant establishments, 
and admissible by the Roman Catholics, 
that a communication should be had with 
the head of their church, with that autho- 
rity, which would now be acknowledged 
as full, free, and undoubted, and which 
would, at all times hereafter, be consider- 
ed as indisputable and unimpeachable : 
and I will ask, can such a communication 
be now considered as practicable? No- 
body has ventured to affirm it, and few, I 
am persuaded, will think that, without 
such a communication, these claims can 
be conceded. 

Having thus stated myself dissatisfied 
with the heads of the plans that have 
been suggested; having it admitted to 
me, by a great majority of the House, 
that safeguards are necessary; having 
none to propose myself, I cannot agree 
with those members, who, being much in 
the same state of darkness with myself, 
both as to the propriety of what has been 
proposed, and the practicability of putting 
it into execution, are nevertheless inclined, 
at once, to vote for this committee, and 
trust to future discussions for the essential 
details of this measure. No man, in my 
opinion, is justified in taking this step, 
without an entire conviction that the mea- 
sure can now be perfected; hopes and 
expectations that it may be matured are 
not sufficient, for I am certain that, if the 
House adopt the present motion, and 
afterwards fail in accomplishing the whole 
measure, great mischief will ensue. This 
step will have excited hopes and expecta- 
tions in the Roman Catholic mind, which 
cannot be satisfied, and apprehensions and 
irritation in the Protestant mind, which 
cannot easily be allayed. For these rea- 
sons, without entering more into detail, I 
shall give my vote against the motion. 
Indeed I feel that I am strongly confirmed 
in some of my positions by the noble lord, 
though I have the misfortune to differ 
from him, in the conclusion to which he 
came. 

The noble lord has stated, that the pre- 
sent tone and temper of the Catholics are 
important circumstances, though he con- 
siders them rather as a bar to the imme- 
diate completion of this measure than the 
entering upon it. So also the right hon. 
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gentleman, last year, in proposing his Re- 
solution, thought the feelings of the pub- 
lic, whether Protestant or Roman Catho- 
lic, a circumstance of essential import- 
ance; for the Resolution was, that this 
measure might be effected, to the satis. 
faction of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Now, I think, the feelings of one 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, the Pro- 
testants, both of England and Ireland, are 
pretty clearly shewn, by the Petitions on 
the table; and here I beg to express my 
regret, that, for the first time, those Peti- 
tions have been subjected to a scrutiny 
and sarcasm, unprecedented in this House. 
I have been astonished to hear the right 
hon. mover deal so harshly with the Anti- 
Catholic Petitions from Ireland, and that 
those criticisms occupied the larger part 
of his speech. 

The right hon. mover began with an- 
nouncing his intention, more particularly, 
to address himself to an examination of 
those Petitions, as if the measure itself 
had been so clear and plain, that there 
were no difficulties nor impediments, but 
such as were to be found on the face of 
the Petitions, to which he referred: and 
he proceeded to state, that he strongly 
protested against the high sheritfs of coun- 
ties in Ireland, lending themselves to any 
requisition for the convening of the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of the different coun- 
ties, to petition the parliament against 
their Catholic brethren. He seemed to 
think the meetings ought to have been 
general to the whole county. 

I beg to ask how it would have been 
possible for the Protestants, in Ireland, to 
have expressed their opinions or appre- 
hensions to parliament, on this subject, in 
any other way. For, if the meetings had 
been general, could there have been any 
doubt, considering that the Roman Carho- 
lics are said to be in the proportion of 
three to one to the Protestants, that those 
petitions, whether in favour of, or in op- 
position to, the Roman Catholic claims, 
must necessarily have been the Petitions 
of the Roman Catholics, and not of the 
Protestants,—the majority of the meeting 
must have decided its resolutions, and that 
majority must have been Roman Catho- 
lics,—therefore, if the Protestants were to 
be permitted, at all, to express their opi- 
nions, by petition, it could only have been 
effected in the way it was. But, with re- 


-spect to the subject of the Petitions, is it 


fair that.the Protestants should have been 
placed in this dilemma? If they do not 
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petition, as was the case last year, it is 
concluded they are favourable to the 
claims—and if, to avoid any such mistaken 
conclusion, they feel themselves actually 
goaded into petitioning, in order that their 
real opinions may not be misunderstood 
and misrepresented, then they are reflect- 
ed upon as petitioning the parliament 
against the liberties of their Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren. 

With respect to the other petitions 
against these claims, I again repeat that I 
think they have been held up to a nicety 
of criticism perfectly unusual; very ill 
suited to a fair, temperate, and impartial 
discussion of the subject, and not very 
well calculated to. promote that general 
satisfaction, without which the resolution 
of last year admits that the attainment of 
the object, now in view, is impracticable. 
There have been, however, other observa- 
tions, with respect to a certain description 
of petitioners, which I cannot suffer to 
pass. unnoticed,—I mean the reflections 
which have been cast, most unjustly, and, 
as it seems to me, with as little liberality 
as justice, on the clergy who have peti- 
tioned. 

A noble lord, on a former evening, to 
my astonishment, asserted that it was in- 


decent in the clergy to petition parlia- 
ment on a purely political question. | 
deny both the position itself, and its ap- 
plicability to the subject now before the 


House. It is the first time I have ever 
heard, and I will not readily believe it, 
that, even if this question was simply po- 
litical, the clergy is the only description 
of British subjects, who are to be consi- 
dered as divested of, what has, so often 
and so justly been styled, the birthright 
of Englishmen. But is this a purely po- 
litical question? Has it no religious con- 
sideration involved in it? What are the 
restrictions and safeguards for? Why, it 
has been admitted, by all who have press- 
ed the necessity of them, that they are 
mainly for the security of the Protestant 
establishment. I will leave, therefore, 
the noble lord to settle this point with the 
promoters and framers of the intended 
measure, with this one farther observation, 
that, in my judgment, the clergy are so 
far from stepping out of their line by ex- 
pressing their views, in the way of peti- 
tion, that‘I should have considered them 
most remiss, in the discharge of their 
duty, if they had omitted gravely. to con- 
sider, and firmly to declare, their senti- 
ments, upon the effects, which these con- 
Cessions might produce. 
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An hon. baronet, who spoke early in 
the debate, did not confine himself to re- 
flections on the clergy in general, as far 
as they appeared in petitions; but con- 
ceived himself justified in animadverting, 
with great severity, on a publication from 
a right reverend prelate. The hon. ba- 
ronet charged that right reverend prelate 
with having accused all the advocates of 
these claims of “ artful misrepresentation, 
specious liberality, or infidel indifference.” 
I have read this production, which I doubt 
whether the hon. baronet had, at the time 
he hazarded sucha charge; for I undertake 
to state, that no such construction belongs. 
to the passage. His friend, the right reve. 
rend prelate argues, that the Roman Catho- 
lic question combines both religious and 
political considerations, and that any opi- 
nion, which maintains, that this question is 
simply and exclusively within either the | 
one or the other, either religious or politi- 
cal, but not combined of both qualities, 
could only be founded in artful misrepre- 
sentation, specious liberality, or infidel in- 
difference. Ithen ask the House whether 
the misrepresentation of the hon. baronet 
is not most glaring? and whetherthe com- 
ments and observations, with which he has 
counected it, are not only unwarranted by 
the passage referred to, but equally incon 
sistent with the high respect and esteem, 
which the right hon, baronet professed 
himself to entertain for the talents, the 
learning, the elevated rank, and high cha- 
racter of that right reverend prelate? But 
the hon. baronet did not stop here ; for, in 
quoting another expression of that right 
reverend prelate, in which he states him- 
self “a friend to the fullest toleration,’’ 
the hon. baronet took rather an unusual 
mode of proving the sincerity of his own 
respect and esteem, by representing this 
right reverend prelate as a friend to just 
so much toleration as has been conferred, 
and which consequently he could not take 
away. But I hope the hon. baronet has 
read the publication since: I believe that 
curiosity may have led him to read it, if 
it were only to see whether there should 
chance to ‘be any passage, to which he 
could attach such general and unmeasur- 
ed censure. If, however, the hon. baronet, 
with any view, has now read it, I am cer- 
tain he will not maintain what he thus ad- 
vanced. 

Much has been said on both sides, with 
reference to the opinions of Mr. Pitt; as 
if, by such reference, the course could be 
made quite clear for those, who should be 
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willing to shape their own conduct, on the 

resent occasion, by his great authority. 
I keer nothing of the opinions of that 
great statesman on this subject, but from 
such sources as are accessible to every, 
one, I mean his public conduct, and his 
speeches, as published. From these 
sources I collect that, unquestionably, Mr. 
Pitt was favourable, in principle, to the 
Catholic claims—that he was decided, 
that these concessions should be accom- 
panied with solid and efficient restrictions 
and safeguards; and that, viewing these 
claims as matter of expediency and not of 
right, he was distinctly also of opinion, that 
times and circumstances were considera- 
tions of the greatest importance ; whether, 
therefore, the present times and circum- 
stances would have been judged, by Mr. 
Pitt, as favourable, I do not know, nor can 
I place much reliance on the speculations 
of others on this point ; of this, however, I 
am. certain, that Mr. Pitt would never, at 
any time, have consented to go intoa 
committee, or take any preliminary step, 
such as the present, towards the comple- 
tion of that great measure, without having 
previously made up his own mind clearly 
and distinctly, as to what should be con- 
ceded—what should be withheld—and 
what precise restrictions should be impos- 
ed.—In such a state of preparation, I do 
not conceive the majority of this House, to 
be at the present moment; I thiok, the 
reference, which has so often been made, 
to Mr. Pitt’s opinions, is a very insuffi- 
cient guide, even to those who look with 
all the admiration and respect, that I do, 
to such authority, and shall therefore give 
my decided negative to the motion. 


Sir Robert Heron, in explanation.—Sir ; I 
am extremely unwilling to detain the 
House, even for a moment; but, after the 
violent and unexpected attack, which has 
been made upon me by the right hon. 
gentleman, who spoke last, the House will 
not expect I should remain silent. Ano- 
ther hon. gentleman (Mr. Robinson) last 
night accused me of having uttered a grosss 
calumny, and after that Charge had been 
brought, I must so far agree with him as 
to say, that it must belong either to me 
or to him; butthe right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, has entirely misrepresent- 
ed me. I did not call the learned bishop 
my friend; that term with me is sacred ; 
and I have no right to use it towards the 
learned bishop, with whom I have not 
had the opportunities of cultivating much 
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acquaintance. But I did say, that I 
had a high personal respect for the 
learned bishop, and that I had de- 
‘rived both pleasure and instruction frong 
‘his former writings. As to my applica- 
tion of the passage in the charge of the 
learned bishop, it will, I think, be most 
satisfactory to the House, I should read 
this passage, with the context, ‘ No one 
can be a greater friend than I am, to tole- 
ration, properly socalled ; I consider it as 
a mark of the true church, as a principle, 
recognised by the most eminent of our re- 
formers and divines. But I[ contend, that 
the Roman Catholics are already in com- 
plete possession of religious toleration. 
What they now demand is political power 
—a species of political power which, in 
my judgment, could not be granted, with- 
out extreme hazard to our constitution in 
church and state. Popery is not only a 
system of religion, it is also a system of 
politics. This, indeed, is so manifest, from 
the history of these kingdoms, subsequent, 
as wellas prior to the Reformation, that 
those who have, of late, undertaken the 
cause of the Papists, and urged the re- 
moval of all the restraints, framed by the 
wisdom and piety of our ancestors, to pre- 
vent a repetition of those horrors and mi- 
series, which were fresh in their memo- 
ries, assure us, that Popery now is dif- 
ferent from what Popery was. I am confi- 
dent that this opinion has led many to 
support the elaims of the Papists, who are 
truly and zealously attached to the church 
of England, and weuld be among its most 
firm defenders, in any time of trial; but I 
Fam convinced, that no opinion was ever 
more unfounded. To trace this opinion 
to artful misrepresentation, specious libe- 
rality, or infidel indifference—to prove it 
false from the dogma of infallibility, 
which allows no change—from the decrees 
of the councils and the bulls of Popes, 
which contain the most mischievous politi- 
cal maxims, and authorise the most un- 
warrantable interference with the rights, 
of civil government and of religious liber- 
ty—to prove that recent facts, and recent 
publications, absolutely and authoritative- 
ly maintain the same doctrines, and con- 
tradiet the idea of any alteration; as dero- 
gatory to the honour of their church, may 
perhaps, if life be spared me, and circum- 
stances should demand it, employ some fu- 
ture hour.’—I now leave it to the House 
to judge, whether the passage in question 
is or is not applied, by the bishop, to 
those who differ from him in opinion ? 
a 
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Mr. Robinson explained, that what he 
had said, and to which the hon, baronet 
had alluded, referred to that remarkable 
expression in the hon, baronet’s speech 
which he had used when speaking of the 
petitions received from the clergy. Those 
petitions he had represented as coming 
from men who had mitres on their heads, 
or mitres in their heads. ‘This, I said was 
a gross calumny, and from that expression 
Ido not depart. 

Mr. M. Sutton repeated that the pas- 
sage in the pamphlet which had been al- 
lauded to, did not deserve the construction 
which had been put on it, and contended 
he had a right to state such to be his opi- 
nion, and this opinion he would still main- 
tain. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, what had just passed 
showed to what perfection the critical 
taste of the House had been brought. 
This, however, had been amply illustrated 
in the course of the present discussion. 
They had, nevertheless, been told, that 
they ought not to criticise the petitions 
submitted to them too closely; yet one 
hon. gentleman who had spoken from un- 
der the gallery, had said be could not vote 
for the motion on account of the intempe- 
rate language held by the Irish Catholics, 


and this though the English Catholics, it 
was admitted, had urged their claims with 
singular modesty. Thus it would be seen, 
in whatever temper the Catholics pursued 
the object they had in view, with some it 
was impossible their prayer could have ef- 


fect. Particular notice had been taken of 
what had been said by an hon, baronet, 
respecting a certain prelate, yet last night 
the chief secretary for Ireland had cast 
quite as strong a reflection on another re- 
verend prelate, who was in every respect 
as venerable and as immaculate as the bi- 
shop of Lincoln. 

Mr. Croker spoke to order. He wished 
merely to say that his right hon. friend 
had last night distinctly disclaimed any 
intention of casting the most distant re- 
flection on the bishop of Norwich. 

The Speaker said it was not strictly re- 
gular for one hon. member thus to rise to 
explain what had fallen from another. 

Mr. Ponsonby resumed. The intem- 
perate language held by the Catholics, he 
contended, was not to be wondered at 
when the state of the press in Ireland 
was considered, which was understood to 
be under the contgoul of the right hon. 
gentleman’s government, from which pub- 
jications were constantly issuing, filled 
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with vituperative slanders against the Ca. 
tholics. It was said that as the Catholic 
religion remained unchanged, the Catho- 
lics were no more to be trusted now than - 
they were a century or a century and a 
balfago. Did they believe any reliance 
was to be placed on the oath of a Catho- 
lic? If they did not, they nrust believe 
the Catholics capable of the most abomi- 
nable perjuries ; if they did believe the 
Catholic un his oath, when he swore that 
no foreign ecclesiastical authority “ has, 
or ought to have” any temporal power 
whatever in the King’s dominions, they 
ought to be satisfied that his faith was not 
dangerous to the state. Before they as- 
sumed that it was hostile to the state, it 
ought to be shewn in what respect his ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the 
see of Rome could produce mischievous 
effects. Would the Pope raise an army 
to fight against this country, or would he 
assist the views of foreign powers, by se- 
ducing the subjects of this country from 
their allegiance? Would he assail us, by 
open force, or endeavour by secret plots to 
undermine our ruin? In no one of these 
designs could the Catholics concur ac- 
cording to the oath they had taken. He 
had felt much satisfaction at hearing the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) say, he would 
certainly vote for going into the Commit- 
tee, but that satisfaction had been consi- 
derably abated, at finding that he would 
as certainly vote against the Bill which it 
would subsequently be proposed to bring 
in. On the subject of the Veto he had to 
observe, he did not know that it was im- 
possible for it ever again to be brought 
forward. The Catholics had not said they 
would never concede it. All they had 
said was, that atthe time at which their 
resolutions were passed, it was inexpedient 
to give it up. He admired the tender 
anxiety which had been displayed by 
some hon. members for Catholic consist- 
ency, as manifested by their earnest en- 
deavours to prove that the Veto would 
never be conceded, and that domestic no- 
mination would never be submitted to, and 
on this ground objected to taking their 
claims into consideration, The Catho- 
lice were suspected of entertaining some 
secret opinions (secret they must be, for 
no such opinions had ever been allowed), 
that they were not bound by an oath to 
keep their engagements with those who 
professed a different religion. On the 
doctrine of mental reservation, he wished 
to read the opinions of the Catholics, To 
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these he wished to call the attention of 
the House, as what he was about to read 
was worth hearing. The Catholics had 
not affected to despise the charge pre- 
ferred against them on this subject, but 
had applied themselves to disprove it, and 
declared, “ That it was a fundamental 
principle of their religion, that no person 
on earth could license men to lie, for- 
swear, or perjure themselves, or to act 
against their country, under the pretence 
of serving the cause of religion; and all 
pardons issued on such grounds, could 
have no validity, and would only add sa- 
crilege and blasphemy to the above men- 
tioned crimes,” —The noble lord had said 
' this was not the time at which the mea- 
sure that might be resolved on, in favour 
of the Catholics, could be immediately 
carried into effect : that it was one, which 
ought not to be hurried, which could not 
be come to in a day. No one wished it 
to be hurried; on the contrary, they were 
ready to give any time for the considera- 
tion of it which the public might think 
reasonable. Motions on this subject, it 
was formerly said, were useless; but, he 
would ask, had the discussion of the claims 
done no good for the cause? He had 
heard, indeed, that the sense of the coun- 


try was against it, but he believed the 
contrary to be the fact, and that the great 
body of the property and information of 
the country was decidedly in favour of the 
Catholics ; and this he believed to be the 
effect of the frequent discussions which 


had taken place on the subject. The ob- 
jection made to the declaration of the in- 
violability of the Protestant establishment 
in the proposed Bill, he thought futile 
and ridiculous. It might as well have 
been contended that because the security 
of the Protestant succession to the throne 
had been enlarged upon in the Bill of 
Rights, that that Act had settled the suc- 
cession; as it could never be maintained 
that those laws which it was proposed to 
name in the Bill to be brought in, could 
appear by that to have been enacted. 
Nothing could be rationally apprehended 
from admitting the Catholics to the privi- 
leges of the constitution. They would 
naturally be attached to that form of go- 
vernment which gave them emancipation. 
Was it feared that they would enter into a 
traitorous correspondence, or commit trea- 
sonable offences? If they were to act 
thus, would they not be amenable to the 
common law? Was it supposed that they 
would attempt to rise in a body to kill the 
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Protestants? If they were disposed to act 
thus in consequence of their being ad- 
mitted to the constitution, would it not be 
in the power of those who gave them 
emancipation to reduce them to their pre- 
sent situation again? This could not be 
doubted; nor could it be doubted that 
the Protestants, who relieved them from 
the disabilities of which they complained, 
would guard against the succession of a 
Catholic to the throne.—He denied that 
going into a Committee, even if they did 
nothing, would exasperate the Protestants 
and disappoint the Catholics. Oh! but it 
was said, they must give the Catholics 
every thing they asked, or they would not 
be satistied. Had the Catholics said se? 
was there no reason to believe they would 
be grateful if but a part of what they 
asked were granted? But they would not 
be satistied, it was said. If they meant 
by satisfied, that they would never ask 
any thing more, he would not promise this 
forthem. And could it be any imputation 
on any class of subjects, that while any 
disqualifications remained, they should ap- 
ply to parliament for relief? By going 
into the Committee they would shew a 
spirit of conciliation which he thought 
would be likely to do more good than any 
thing that had been done for centuries. 
They had not taken their claims into con- 
sideration, and going into a Committee 
was a great advance in favour of the 
Catholic cause. The charges brought 
against the right hon. mover for not 
bringing forward his Bill, were unfairly 
urged, as by a standing order he was 
prohibited from doing so. A Bill could 
not be brought in to alter the laws in re- 
ligious matters without the avthority of a 
Committee of the whole House. The right 
hon, and Jearned gentleman had said, if 
means could be devised in the Committee 
which could remove from his mind the 
apprehension of danger, he should be most 
happy to concur in any proposition for re- 
lieving the Catholics from the disabilities 
of which they complained. Mr. Pon- 
sonby said he hoped every man would go 
into the Committee with the same feel- 
ing. He hoped no one would go into it, 
in the hope of defeating its avowed object. 
Those who had such a wish, he conjured 
to oppose the present motion. Jt would 
be acting a better and an infinitely more 
manly part, than to go into the Committee 
to excite false hopes only to produce diss 
appointment. If they went into the 
Committee with a sincere desire to ac- 
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complish the object in view, he thought 
they would do more good for the country, 
than bad been done by any one act for 
many years past; and when the House 
agreed, bona fide, to take into considera- 
tion the Catholic claims, they would give 
themselves a right to expect a spirit of 
conciliation on the part of the Catholics. 
The best security for the allegiance of 
subjects was their own interest. He de- 
spised what were usually called securities ; 
but when the House shewed a disposition 
to go as far as they could to conciliate 
the Catholics, he thought the Catholics 
were bound to go as far as their faith 
would admit them to go, to meet the 
House in a spirit of conciliation. ‘This he 
should not value as a.measure of security, 
but he should value it as a measure of 
satisfaction. —He had told the noble lord 
twice last year, that if America proved 
unreasonable, he would support the go- 
vernment of this country in resistance to 
her demands. He had kept his promise, 
and he would now pledge himself in a 
similar manner with respect to the Catho- 
lics. He was confident his friends about 
him would do the same. The conduct of 
government, when it was that which was 
demanded by the welfare of the country, 
would ever meet with his support, and 
though this might exclude him and his 
friends from power for ever, he, for him- 
self, should cheerfully do it, and he was 
satisfied from the noble disinterestedness 
of his friends around him, which had been 
displayed on many occasions, that they 
would cordially join him, as he knew they 
had no wish for power, but to employ it 
for the general good. 


Many gentlemen rose at the same time, 
but being loudly called upon by the House, 


Mr. Canning rose and spoke as follows: 


I am sorry, Sir, even,at this late period 
of the debate, to interfere with other gen- 
tlemen, many of whom, I see, are still 
anxious to deliver their sentiments upon 
the great question now before you. But, 
called upon as Ihave been in the course 
of this evening, by my right hon, and 
learned friend (sir William Scott), and re- 
buked for having continued so long silent, 
1 feel myself compelled no longer to defer 
offering myself to your indulgence. I 
should have thought, indeed, that I owed 
an apology to the House, had [risen earlier 
on this occasion; considering the ample 
Opportunities which I haye already had of 
( VOL. XXIV. ) 
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explaining my views and opinions on the 


subject in discussion. I should have 
thought so the rather, as, in the present 
state of this question, it does not appear to 
me to be at all incumbent on myself, or 
on those who think asI do, to urge any 
original matter, to induce the House to 
agree to the Resolution now submitted to 
their consideration, ‘The natural and ob- 
vious course for the House is to agree to it. 
It is for those who would ‘dissuade them 
from so agreeing to state the grounds of 
their dissuasion. 

If, on former occasions, it has been 
matter of dispute on which side the burden 
of proof lay, on the present that dispute 
cannot be maintained with any shew of 
reason. It might be matter of dispute in 
instances where some called for innovation 
in existing laws, and others resisted that 
cal]. But, in the present instance, the 
only question is, shall we redeem a pledge, 
given by the House of Commons to the 
country ? We stand committed to pro- 
ceed, this session, to a consideration and 
settlement of what is called the Catholic 
Question; toa settlement of it, at once 
conciliatory with respect to our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjecis, and consistent 
with the security, and conducive to the 
strength of the Protestant establishment in 
Church and State. This pledge, the last 
House of Commons gave to Protestants and 
Catholics,—to the united kingdom, and 
to the world. ‘To set about redeeming 
this pledge is, I say, the natural and ob- 
vious course for the present House of Com- 
mons. The burden of the proof lies with 
those who would divert us from pursuing it. 

Considering, therefore, Sir, the present 
Resolution as the offspring of that, which 
Ihad the honour of submitting, last session, 
to the House, and the satisfaction of in- 
ducing the House to adopt,—I feel myself 
quite as much responsible for this Resolu- 
tion, as the right hon. gentleman himself 
who has moved it, and quite as much in- 
terested for its success. I have, therefore, 
thought it my duty rather to wait to hear 
the objections, which might be urged 
against our following out the line of con- 
duct which the Resolution of last year had 
laid down for us, than to overlay the de- 
bate with unnecessary and misplaced ex- 
hortations to do that, which, until the con- 
trary should have been recommended to 
them, it was to be presumed that they 
must be disposed and determined to do. 

I am not unaware, Sir, that I am address- 
ing a “3 parliament; and that this House 
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is not, technically speaking, bound to re- 
deem the pledge of the last House of Com- 
mons. But, ona matter of such high na- 
tional importance, I may surely be allowed 


to hopethat our conduct will be conformed’ 


to the dictates of morality and sound policy, 
rather than fettered by mere technical 
forms. This House of Commons has cer- 
tainly the power of departing from the 
Resolution of last session; that resolution 
is not absolutely binding upon us: but, 
in my humble opinion, we should not 
easily satisfy the country,—I hope we 
should not satisfy ourselves,—if we came 
to the determination to abandon a moral 
duty, because we might do so with im- 
punity. 

Instances are not wanting, in which suc- 
ceeding parliaments have adopted, and 
executed, with filial fidelity, the declared 
intentions and bequeathed trusts of their 
predecessors. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of many who hear me, that, in the 
case of Mr. Hastings, it was held that the 
dissolution of parliament did not abate an 
_ impeachment instituted by the House of 
Commons. Would it not be strangely un- 
gracious and impolitic. to contend that, in 
all harsh and inquisitorial proceedings, we 
are studiously to guard against interruption 
by a dissolution: but that, in every thing 
of a milder and more agreeable nature, we 
are to invert the rule; and to admit that 
proceedings of conciliation and kindness 
are defeated and annulled by a dissolution ; 
and are not to be resumed nor recom- 
menced without exceeding jealousy and 
circumspection? And is there not some- 
thing in the peculiar circumstances of this 
question, and of this time, which should 
make us particularly anxious to avoid the 
imputation of such a construction? It is 
impossible to forget the condition in which 
the ministry stands, in relation to this 
question. ‘They are divided amongst 
themselves; and act upon it, not as a mi- 
nistry, but each member of the govern- 
ment' on his own individual opinion. It 
is, however, well known, that the prepon- 
derance of sentiment, among the members 
of the government, is adverse to the dis- 
cussion of the Catholic claims. Would it 
not be unseemly, at least, if not of fearful 
consequence, to lead the people to believe 
that the dissolution of parliament had been 
resorted to, under these circumstances, in 
order to defeat the purpose of the House 
of Commons, and to interpose between 
their pledge and its accomplishment? I 
attribute not to the government this de- 





sign,—and, indeed, the conduct ‘of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) this night encoy. 
rages the belief that such could not have 
been the intention of the act, to which | 
have alluded. But I state the danger and 
inconvenience of such a misconstruction, 
as contributing strong additional reasons 
for our proceeding, without hesitation, to 
give effect to the determination of the late 
House of Commons, and for our not suffer. 
ing ourselves to be turned aside from this 
plain, straight-forward course, by any 
quibbling dispute, as to the degree of 
obligation, under which we lie, to dis. 
charge the duty which has devolved upon 
us. 

I have said, Sir, that I feel myself fully 
as responsible for the present proposition, 
as the right hon. gentleman who -has 
brought it forward, The House will re 
collect that, on the night on which I was 
so fortunate as to carry the Resolution, 
which has been read from the Journals of 
last session, I did most willingly surrender 
into the hands of the right hon. gentleman 
the task of rearing the superstructure on 
the foundation of which it was then my 
happiness to lay. I surrendered it to him 
with all that deference, which his great 
talents and authority demanded ; and with 
a confidence, which his moderation has 
justified. From that moderation—from 
the temper displayed, in the course of 
these debates, by the right hon. gentleman 
himself, and infused into them by his 
example, [ augur the happiest effects. _ 

To him is to be joined, in the same 
praise, a right hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket) near him; to the merits 
of whose speech, on the first night of this 
debate, it is superfluous to add my feeble 
testimony : a speech displaying not only 
the talents of an accomplished orator, but 
the large views and comprehensive mind of 
a statesman; but still more cou:.nendable 
for a still greater excellence,—that of man- 
fully disclaiming all meretricious popu- 
larity; and courageously rebuking the 
excesses of those, whose cause he came 
forward to plead. This debete will, I 
hope and I believe, have taught the Ca- 
tholics that, while they may look, with 
confidence, to such powerful advocates, 80 


-long as they advance their claims with 


temper and constitutional deference t 
the authority of the state under which 
they live, they are not to rely upon a fac- 
tious countenance and support, if they 
should attempt to-extort, by intimidation, 
that boon, which we hope to grant to thelt 
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rayer; or should contumaciously refuse 
to receive itin the same temper in which 
it is intended to be proposed. Sure I am 
that this conduct of the advocates of the 
Catholics has contributed mainly to that 
favourable disposition, which I think I 

erceive around me, on this night, and 
which, I trust, we shall carry with us, into 
the committee. 

The objectors, Sir, to the present mo- 
tion, may be divided into three classes. 
The first are those who, having concurred 
in the vote which I had the honour to 
propose last session, find, in circumstances 
which have since occurred, reasons for 
changing their opinion. The second and 
third classes comprize all those who either 
not having been parties to the vote of last 
session, or having opposed it, are equally 
at liberty to decide on the present ques- 
tion, according to their own judgment, and 
the difference between these two classes is 
this, that the objections of some rest on 
circumstances, which are transitory and 
temporary in their nature ; while others 
cannot conceive any time or any circum- 
stances, which could remove their diffi- 
culties, or sofien their hostility to the 
Catholics, or make any change in the 
aspect and policy of the question. 

With respect to the first class, or, I 
should rather say, with respect to him, 
who constitutes that class by himself—for 
my hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) has yet had 
no followers ; he stands, as Cowley says 
of Pindar, « a phoenix,” *“ a vast species 
alone.’ With respect to him, Sir, (for 
whose opinions, both when they differ 
from my own, and, I need hardly add, 
when they agree with my own, I feel the 
most unfeigned respect) the main objection 
which he feels to going into the com- 
mittee, is founded on an apprehension that 
ils result will be wholly unsatisfactory ; 


that it will disappoint the sanguine hopes | 


of the Catholics, and will equally fail in 
tealizing the just expectations of the Pro- 
lestants, 
the Catholics, since the last session of par- 


lament, has been full of turbulence and | 
audacity ; he says, that an alarm and in- | 


quietude pervades the Protestant commu- 


hity; and that the two parties are so far | 


wsunder, as to make any attempt to ap- 
proximate them altogether hopeless: and 
¢ is of opinion, therefore, that, instead of 
persevering in the course chalked out by 
the last House of Commons, we cannot 
0 soon put an end to any expectation of 
‘0 interference on the part of parliament 
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in a work so unpromising of advantage. 
My hon. friend well knows, and has cor- 
rectly and candidly allowed that, with 
my view of the matter, I might admit his 
premises, both as to the conduct of the 
Catholics, and as to the state of the Pro- 
testant mind, and still contend that they 
are not conclusive against the proposition, 
upon which the House is to decide. I 
might admit, that the Catholics are in a 
state of ferment and agitation ; and that 
the Protestant mind is anxious, and irri- 
tated in a high degree; I might admit, 
that these feelings of the Protestants are 
not less just than they are strong; and 
that the conduct of the Catholics has been 
such as their enemies must rejoice at, (if 
indeed their worst enemies be not those 
who have produced it), and as their friends 
must lament, though they will not imme- 
diately desert them, on account of it: but 
when I had admitted all this; when I had 
described this state of things in as dark 
colours as my hon. friend could supply ; 
when I had exhausted all the figures of 
speech in expatiating upon its deplorable 
nature, and dangerous consequences, [ 
should then have to ask my hon. friend, 
“Ts this a state of things which you wish 
to continue? or is it not rather one for 
which it is the duty of parliament to en- 
deavour to find a remedy?” I feel as 
much indignation, as any man, at the con- 
duct and temper which the Catholics have, 
in too many instances, exhibited: but I 
attribute it (as it has been attributed by 
many of the best informed upon the sub- 
ject) to the influence and efforts of per- 
sons, who care not for the Catholic any 
more. than for the Protestant part of the 
community ; who see, in the distractions 
of the empire, the opportunity of gratify- 
ing their own personal ambition; who, 
for that purpose, would push the Catholics 
to excess, and exasperate the Protestants 
into resentment ; whose object, in short, is 
not the settlement of the question, but its 
prolonged, and angry, and turbulent agi- 
tation. My policy, therefore, would be 
very different from that of my hon. friend. 
I would not go forth in the spirit of anger. 
Whatever indignation I may feel against 
those who have raised this storm, and who 
endeavour to encrease it, I consider the 
expression of that indignation as a secon- 
dary duty ; our first duty is to tranquiliize 
the storm: as the fabled Father of the 
Sea is beautifully described by the poet, 
when the ocean had been disturbed with- 
out his consent, as rebuking the felon 
1 
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winds which had thrown his element into 
such fearful agitation; but presently re- 
collecting that the punishment of the au- 
thors of the mischief, may be best post- 
poned till the mischief itself has been al- 
layed : 
* Quos ego—sed motos prestat componere fluctus.’ 
Other arguments there are which my 
hon. friend has pressed into his service, on 
the present occasion ; but of which it is 
sufficient to say, as coming from him, that 
they did not prevent him from voting in 
favour of my motion last session ; though, 
if they be of any force now, they existed 
in equal force at that period. He com- 
plains, among other things, that the Ca- 
tholics have not amalgamated with the 
Protestants, by intermarriages ; an expe- 
dient which he thinks might have softened 


the asperities of the contending sects.- 


This may be true, but it is at least, no new 
charge against the Catholics, nor any new 
cause of ill-will between them and the 
Protestants since, or arising out of the last 
vote of the House of Commons on this 
question. Whatever other mischief my 


motion may have done, or had a tendency 
to do, surely there was nothing in it to in- 
terpose a barrier to connubial happiness, to 
check the instincts of nature, and stop the 


propagation of mankind. This is, at 
least, therefore, no ground of objection, 
which ought to have occurred to my hon. 
friend for the first time to-night ; ‘nor is it 
one arising out of the present state and 
temper of the Catholics, but rather out of 
the feelings and policy of times now hap- 
pily gone by. If my hon. friend had con- 
sidered this point a little more ;—if he had 
looked back into the statute book,—he 
would have found, in severe penal laws, 
(laws but lately repealed) the true impe- 
diments to Protestant and Catholic inter- 
marriages, in the penalties imposed upon 
the Catholic priest who should dare to ce- 
lebrate such a marriage ; in the induce- 
ments held out to the conforming wife to 
betray her non-conforming husband, in 
the invitations to the son, just come from 
the nursery, to turn Protestant, for the 
purpose of supplanting his Catholic father 
in his property, and converting him into a 
mere tenant for life. While such laws 
prevailed, it surely was not wonderful that 
the Catholics should not be very desirous 
of intermarrying with Protestants; no 
wonder that they should not court al- 
liances, which might thus make domestic 
life one continued jar, one scene of dis- 


quictude, suspicion and treachery, But 
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be the case as it may, there is, I say, no, 
thing in this point to justify my hon. friend 
in withdrawing this night the support 
which he gave to my motion of last year; 
nothing, therefore, upon which it is neces. 
sary that I should enlarge, as peculiarly 
applying to his peculiar class of objec. 
tions. 

Of the two classes of objectors who, not 
being parties to the vote of last session, or 
who, having opposed that vote, are at 
perfect liberty to use their discretion on 
the present occasion; the one, as I have 
said, objects to the measure now before us 
on temporary, the other on permanent and 
unalterable grounds. 

At the head of the first division stands 
my right hon. friend (Mr. Yorke,) who 
followed the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Plunket) on the 
first night of this debate. My right hon. 
friend hopes and believes, that the causes 
which prevent his present concurrence, in 
the proposed measure, are not likely to be 
lasting; and he has had the candour to 
specify a few of the conditions which he 
requires, as necessarily preliminary to bis 
vote in favour of it. The first of these is 
the death of Buonaparté. On this con- 
dition enough has already been said by 
gentlemen, who have preceded me in the 
debate ; a more helpless system of policy, 

»,* . . 
perhaps, could not easily be devised, than 
one which should be contented to rest the 
tranquillity of this empire on the ground 
of no other hope than a post obit on Buo- 
naparté’s existence. The next condition 
stipulated for by my right honourable 
friend is the previous cessation of all irri- 
tation on either side ; the extinction of all 
angry feelings; the discontinuance of all 
meetings, turbulent or peaceable, the 
silence of all complaints, petitions, and 
lamentations. Then, indeed, when the 
sense of suffering should appear to be 
deadened, when the expectations of relief 
should -have been happily extinguished, 
when hope itself had “ sickened and 80 
died ;” then, in this new millenium of 
contented apathy, this still sabbath of 
subdued desire, my right hon. friend 
would come cheerfully forward to allay 
disorders no loager prevalent, and to grant 
concessions no longer required. When 
the parties now agitated with mutual jea 
lousy shail, of, their own accord, bave 
dropped all dispute and foroiten all re 
seniment; when the Orange-man and the 
Catholic shall have abjured their animoe 
sities, and lain down together like the 
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eopard and the kid; then, in my right 
hon. friend’s opinion, the period will have 
arrived for a legislative interference, for 
which he thinks the crisis does not call so 
long as there is any difficulty to solve, or 
any danger to guard against. 

Tue only remaining condition which 
must, according to my right hon. friend, 
precede any grant of relief to the Catho- 
lic is, that he shall cease to be a Catholic. 
let him renounce the tenets of his reli- 
gion, not his hostility to the state (for that 
is renounced, disclaimed, abjured already, 
jn all the forms and solemnities, which 
the most jealous suspicion can devise,) and 
thento this more than reformed religionist, 
fo this Protesting Dissenter trom Catho- 
licism, my right hon. friend will hold out 
the indulgences which they no Jonger 
need. Sir, the good will of my right hon. 
friend would undoubtedly be of great 
value to any body of men; but I confess, 
that, to me, these conditions appear to 
place it at a price almost beyond the 
rach of human nature. Continue Ca- 
tholics, and you are to expect my unre- 
mitting hostility. Cease to be Catholics, 
ad 1 am your friend. Pope says of 
Atossa, that she 

———=‘* hates you while you live, 
“ But die, and she’ll adore you.” 
ch or something like it, would be my 
ight hon. friend’s posthumous toleration 
ofa religion which had ceased to exist. 

My right hon. friend was followed by a 
ight hon, and learned baronet (sir J. 
Siewart,) formerly in a distinguished legal 
situation in Ireland. ‘That right hon. and 
karned gentleman, so far as I was enabled 
to collect the tendency of his speech, after 
tlancing some time the arguments in fa- 
Your of concession, with those for resist- 
ance to the Catholic claims, decided, in 
the end, for continued resistance, on the 
sound that nothing could be done by 
parliament, until you were previously as- 
ured of the good and peaceable dispo- 
tion of the Catholics. Where is the 
‘greement, he asked, between the right 

i. mover of this question and the Ca- 
llolic body ? Where the assurance that 
ihe conditions, which it may be thought 
ight to annex to any boon, which parlia- 
Nent may be disposed to grant, will be 
Smplied with ? The answer to this argu- 
ent surely has been given so often, that 
M's hardly necessary to repeat it. An 
iangement must begin somewhere. 

il you not rather begin on that side 
Mich has authority to grant, and to en- 
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force the conditions of its grant, if neces- 
sary, than with that which, being com- 
posed of persons not competent to bind 
each other, has no legitimate organ through 
which its collective sense can be spoken, 
or by which any engagement can be 
taken, in its behalf? Let parliament enact, 
and the Catholics must obey ; but to call 
upon any portion of the Catholic body to 
answer for the rest beforehand, as to what 
points they will be willing to compromise, 
is plainly and wilfully to lead them into a 
difficulty, 1 do not say with the hope, but 
I must say with the almost certainty of 
their not being able to extricate them- 
selves from it. How is the Catholic will 
to be collected? By a general meeting ? 
Physically impossible. By delegated re- 
presentation ?—Lhat you have, and pro- 
perly, put down. You have no resource, 
therefore, but to legislate for them: and 
the perpetual recurrence to the question, 
what will the Catholics agree to? ap- 
pears to me scarce!y more unjustifiable, as 
applied to the Catholics, than mistaken 
as applied to the practice of the constitu. 
tion. 

From this topic the right hon. gentleman 
diverged into a history of the penal laws 
against the Catholics in Ireland, not with- 
out some occasional expressions which 
might, by an uncandid hearer, have been 
interpreted, if not as conveying an appro- 
bation of these laws, at least as suggesting 
an apology for them. Among other points, 
the familiar assertion, that they are coeval 
with the Revolution, was not forgotten; 
an assertion certainly not employed by 
the right hon. gentleman to support the 
conclusion, that they ought therefore to 
have been retained in their full vigour, yet 
as certainly implying and — ano- 
tion of unwillingness too hastily to part 
with any portion of them. 

First, however, this system of laws (as 
has often been sufficiently shewn) was not 
altogether contemporary with the Revolu- 
tion. It was the work of four successive 
reigns. Secondly, laws which were re- 
quisite to guard an elected and a childless 
monarch against a dethroned rival, a rival 
holding fast the affections of his former 
Catholic subjects; and not of his Catholic 
subjects only ; (for were there no church- 
men Jacobites?) laws, Isay, which might 
be justifiable in such circumstances, can 
they be stated to be therefore necessary 
now ‘Look at the three following reigns, 
during which the system grew. To that 
of king William, childless, as I have said, 
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and a foreigner, succeeded queen Anne ; 
herself childless also, and so favourable (as 
was supposed) to the restoration of her 
exiled family, thatit might well be thought 
necessary by her parliaments to guard the 
succession to the crown against her own 
wishes, no less than against the machina- 
tions of rebellion and foreign power. 
George 1 was a stranger; and a stranger 
might be excused if he imbibed the jea- 
lousies, and adopted the system of that 
class of his subjects te whom he owed his 
throne, if he sanctioned and countenanced 
severities, which they represented as ne- 
cessary, against those whom he was taught 
to consider as his irreconcilable enemies. 
The res dura, et regni novitas, might pal- 
liate, if it could not excuse such a policy, 
during such areign. But if we excuse 
that policy, we surely do not therefore 
wish to perpetuate it: nor would we re- 
new, if it were in our power, in the present 
times, the maxims, which guided the con- 
duct of a monarch, who, whatever were 
his great or amiable qualities, had the 
misfortune, incident to the state of things 
in which he lived, of being the king of but 
half his people. Of the reign of George 
2, it may be sufficient to say, that it wit- 
nessed one most formidable explosion of 
rebellion, arising not from speculative or 
religious differences, indeed, but from that 
attachment to a banished dynasty, with 
which the Roman Catholics of these realms 
were held to be particularly infected. It 
is not unnatural that, in the course of a 
reign so disturbed, laws enacted against 
this specific mischief should not have been 
repealed nor softened ; should have been 
maintained rather, and enforced in all 
their rigour. 

But the establishment of the Protestant 
succession is surely now in no danger. The 
tender plant might require to be fenced 
and protected: but it has now struck its 
roots deep into the soil, and its branches 
over-canopy the land. Such a change in 
the circumstances of this kingdom, and of 
the world, justifies and requires a corres- 
ponding change of policy. Not only are 
not the same dangers now in active ope- 
ration; but they are extinguished, past 
the power, or wit, or malice of man to re- 
vive. The hand of death has crushed the 
political part of those dangers, the rival 
and banished dynasty ; and therewith has 
dissevered, for ever, the ill-omened union of 
treason and religion. You enacted these 
laws, not on account of faith, but onaccount 
of politics, Was it against transubstantia- 





tion? No such thing: but transubstantia, 
tion was the symbol of a creed in politics, 
as well as in religion, the object of which 
was to overturn the established gover. 
ment and constitution. To continue thes 
enactments against transubstantiation, 
when it is no longer the symbol of dap. 
gerous politics, is as absurd as if, having 
had occasion to advertise a runaway felon, 
and to describe him by his red hair, yoy 
should thereaftér forget that it was the fe. 
lony which constituted the crime, and 
should, in all time to come, consider red 
hair as a capital offence. 

Among those who, without being fairly 
for arepeal at any time, are yet not for 
maintaining all things which remain in the 
Catholic code precisely and unalterably 
as they are, I was surprised, and not a 
little delighted, to find this night, I think 
for the first time, my right hon. and lear. 
ed friend (sir William Scott) the member 
for the University of Oxford. My right 
hon. and learned friend, not only begs to 
be understood as by no means saying, that 
no time may come, that no possible case 
may occur, in which he might agree to 
further concessions to the Catholics; but 
he has gone much farther, .and confess 
ed that there are many things, in the 
penal code, which appear to him tobe 
beyond the necessity of the case as it now 
exists, and which might even now be 
pared down with advantage to the coun 
try. I hail the omen of this most unex 
pected, this most gratifying admission. 
When the noble lord (Castlereagh) and 
other honourable members have express 
ed their apprehension that the going into 
a committee might only be productive of 
disappointment,—forasmuch as they de 
spaired of being able to come out of the 
committee, not only with any satisfactory 
arrangement, but even with any approxi- 
mation to a better understanding be 
tween the two conflicting parties, with any 
indication, however remote, of softened ase 
perity, or growing good will,—how little 
did they expect that this debate would ex: 
hibit, in the person of my right hon. and 
learned friend, so distinguished a convert 0 
the cause of Catholic emancipation! One 
who, in consistency with his own argt 
ments this night, must be prepared, no 
only to consent to, but himself to propos 
many important relaxations; many in 
vations in the Catholic code, such as but‘ 


few weeks ago would have been resis 
to the uttermost, if proposed by person 
avowedly friendly to the Catholic caus: 
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That learned and eminent university, of 
which my right hon. and learned friend is 
at once the representative and the orna- 
ment, will assuredly receive with the most 
lively satisfaction the account which my 
hon. and learned friend will send them to- 
morrow of the part which he has taken 
in this night’s debate, and has determined 
totake inthe committee ; and, with what- 
ever apprehensions they may hitherto 
have regarded the progress of the present 
measure, assuredly that apprehension will 
subside, when they find that many of the 
relaxations which are to be proposed, per- 
haps most of those, which will be finally 
carried, are to originate with that learned 
and excellent person to whose hands their 
interests are so properly confided. | 

My right hon. and learned friend stands 
thus about midway between the class of 
temporary Opposers, and that of those 
who would never concede any thing more. 
According to this last class, the extension 
ofany privileges whatever to the Catho- 
lics is incompatible with the spirit of the 
constitution. If this be true—how shall 
we excuse the rashness of which we have 
already been guilty, in admitting them to 
the bar! in allowing them to become 
wbalterns in the army! What mischief 
have we not hazarded by permitting them 
tocome thus within reach of the vital parts 
of the constitution,—of its legal system, 
ad of its military force,—with no other 
ecurity for their good behaviour in trusts 
ofsuch delicacy and under opportunities 
ofsuch temptation to do—I know not pre- 
tsely what indeed—than their oaths! 
Qaths which, as the same persons contend, 
convey no security at all! 

The Catholic, it seems, holds no faith 
with heretics: he disregards the sanctity 
ofthe most solemn obligation ; or uses it 
oily as a snare for entrapping the unwary 
Protestant into a reliance which he may 
dterwards betray. It has been asked, in- 
ited, by persons of a less jealous and wary 
disposition, “ What would you -have the 
fatholics do to prove their sincerity ? 

hey die in your defence.””—Aye—that’s 
litit hypocrisy !—Sir, I confess I know of 
argument which can avail against rea- 
ning like this. ga 

Happily it is not necessary for me or 
it others who take the part which I take 
this debate, to explain and justify the 
ley by which the Catholics have been 
limitted to the privileges which they 
iw enjoy. That isdone. That is now 
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with it propose to mend it in their own 
sense ; and then we shall have their view 
of the subject fairly before us. 

But when, in consequence of the privi- 
leges already conceded to them, the Ca- 
tholics are held out as traitorous and un- 
grateful, because they sigh for what is still 
withholden, it may surely be said,—not in 
recommendation of the policy of granting 
their wish, but in justification of them for 
entertaining it, that they live among those 
who enjoy higher privileges from which 
they are themseJves excluded ;—that to 
consider such exclusion as the stamp of 
degradation, is human nature ;—and that, 
provided the further participation in the 
privileges of their fellow subjects be asked 
ina becoming manner, we surely need 
not resent the request, though we may 
determine, as best suits our views of the 
just interests of the whole community, 
when, and in what proportion, and with 
what qualifications we shall grant it. 

Above all things, let us avoid a harsh, 
insulting, irritating language : let us avoid 
it on our side, tv discourage it on the 
other. Much injury is done to the cause 
of either party by mischievous advocates, 
The blame of this sort of mischief does 
not rest entirely with the Catholics, I 
would it did. But, on the other side of 
the controversy, there have not been 
wanting examples, which I wish had not 
been afforded, to justify—or—( justify 
they cannot)—to excite and keep alive 
the intemperance of the Catholic dema- 
gogues. Societies are formed in this me- 
tropolis for disseminating the’ most absurd 
misrepresentations with respect to the Ca- 
tholics ; anonymous letters from Limeric; 
—histories of serving maids turned off on 
account of their religion ;—such trash and 
trumpery, in short, as never before was 
brought forward in aid of any solemn dis- 
cussion, or in support of any righteous 
cause. Take a few specimens of these 
publications—(Mr. Canning here read 
several extracts from the publications in 
question, but concluded with saying)— 
Sir, I am ashamed to dwell upon such 
stuff. I should be sorry that my citation 
of them in this place should prolong their 
ephemeral existence. Were their vigour 
proportioned to their venom, they might 
poison society for along time to come, 
and render altogether incurable the dif- 
ferences, which unhappily exist between 
the different classes of the community. 
But we shall hear no more of them after 
this night’s debate, and after this night’s 
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vote, which will shew, I trust, how little 
congenial is the temper of these publica- 
tions and their inditers, to that in which 
the British House of Commons is proceed- 
ing to legislate for the peace and strength 
of the empire. 

Some gentlemen have adverted, in the 
course of this debate, to the language of 
many of the petitions against the Roman 
Catholics, and have censured in grave 
terms the activity of the clergy in procur- 
ing and forwarding such petitions. Iam 
not of their opinion, so» far as relates to 
the clergy. Ill language, and strange 
and distorted reasonings, indeed cannot 
be defended by any authority or sanc- 
tified by any names; and the House will 
of course take the several petitions for 
what they are intrinsically worth, and for 
no more. But the clergy, I think, are 
unjustly blamed for their activity. I dif- 
fer from them indeed entirely as to any 
apprehension of danger to the establish- 
ment, from the temperate and guarded 
concession of civil privileges to our Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects ; but I do not think 
the worse of them for feeling and exhi- 
biting even exaggerated and groundless 
alarm, upon any thing affecting, in their 


conscientious opinion, the safety or well- 
being of the church. It is their duty to 
take such an alarm on the slightest indi- 


cation of danger. Nothing can be more 
idle than to imagine that any class or de- 
scription of men will see what they con- 
ceive their rights or interests invaded, or 
even approached, without feeling sensi- 
bly,—I might say sensitively,—the ap- 
proximation of the innovating hand. Not 
a canal or a turnpike bill passes this House 
without experiencing, in its progress, the 
impediment of conflicting interests ; and 
to reconcile such interests in great things 
and in small is one main function of this 
House. ‘The constitution itself, practi- 
cally perfect as it is, is one great system 
of checks and balances,’ apparently and 
theoretically counteracting, in effect con- 
trolling, each other. To maintain the 
peculiar privileges of that class to which 
we especially belong, is the natural im- 
pulse of passion, as well as, perhaps, the 
safest rule of duty. And shall we cast 
blame on those who are the guardians of 
the temple—the sworn depositaries of 
that vestal fire which enlightens and pu- 
rifies, and consecrates the civil constitu- 
tion of the state—if they manifest a more 
than ordinary jealousy, and rise up with 
more, perhaps, than a necessary zeal, 
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against the very shadow of a danger—j 
they watch with trembling anxiety over, 
charge so precious and so holy? I acquit 
the clergy, then, as a body, of the blame 
which has been thrown upon them: by 
I could wish, at the same time, that they 
would consider with how good an effec 
they might set an example of mildney 
and charity in the controversy, in which, 
I am ready to admit, they may not le 
able to abstain altogether from engaging, 
They stand upon the vantage ground, an 
in proportion as they approach the neareg 
to the true and evangelical system of reli: 
gion, they may, with the least hazard of 
sacrificing any part of its true interests 
be forbearing towards those who are in 
error : 
* Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo) 
It is not in exception, or derogation 
this general apology for the clergy, that 
I mention a tract which has been put into 
my hands this morning, in answer to 4 
letter published by a respectable Roma 
Catholic gentleman, whose name and high 
professional character (Mr. Butler) ar 
probably known to many gentlemen who 
hear me. His answerer is, I have m 
doubt, a gentleman of equal respectabie 
lity ; and, evidently, upon the face of his 
work, ‘a scholar of no inconsiderable & 
tainments, and a divine of the purest pris 
ciples. I refer to his work, and to Mr, 
Butler’s, as perhaps the two least excep 
tionable, on their respective sides, to shew 
how liable even the best men are to b 
run away with by the zeal of controversy, 
and to be betrayed into modes of reason 
ing, and into harshnesses of expressiot 
which, in calmer moments, they cal 
hardly fail to regret. The answerer be 
gins, by charging Mr. Butler with “ 
material suppressio veri, which,” says tht 
reverend writer, “is, as Mr. Butler knows 
almost as bad as a suggestio falsi.” No 
here are pretty strong terms, and such 4 
any gentleman will probably allow ough 
not to be used, unless they can be bortt 
out by pretty strong facts. “ Mr. Butte 
(says his antagonist) begins, by stating! 
you the resolution of the late House ? 
Commons, passed last session, stating, tii 
it would take into consideration the la 
affecting the Koman Catholics, witha We 
to such final conciliatory adjustment 
might be conducive to the peace # 
strength of the united kingdom, 104 
stability of the Provestant establishmel 
and to the generai satisfaction and cl 
cord of all classes of his Maje:ty’s ™ 
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‘cts. Now (proceeds the answerer), 
what Mr. Butler forgot to mention is, 
first, that this resolution, which was car- 
ried in the House of Commons by no very 
large majority, when proposed in the 
House of Lords, was rejected.” So says 
the answerer. Far be it from me to apply 
tohim, or to any other respectable man, 
the charge of ‘suppressing truth,’ or 
‘saggesting falsehood.’ But that at the 
rety moment when he was preferring 
against another the charge of ¢ suggesting 
falsehood,’ he should himself speak of the 
majority, by which the resolution of 
lst session was carried in the House of 
Commons, as ‘ no very large majority’— 
a majority of * one hundred and twenty- 
nine, =a majority, as every man at all 
observant of the proceedings of this House 
well knows, of very unusual magnitude ;— 
that at the very moment of accusing ano- 
ther of suppressing truth, he should state 
the rejection of that resolution by the 
House of Lords, as more than counterba- 
lancing this majority of the House of 
Commons, and sink, at the same time, the 
material fact, that it was rejected only by 
the smallest of all conceivable majorities, 
“—~2 majority of one proxy ;—these are 
oversights which plainly shew that there 
must be something so blinding in contro- 
versial zeal, as to mislead even the most 
ingenuous minds into accusations and as- 
wttions very ill assorted with each other. 
A little onward I find another instance 
dof that quick perception of the error of an 
antagonist, and that unconsciousness of 
one’s own, which characterizes disputa- 
tious controversy. Mr. Butler has, it 
tems, attempted a ** set-off” of Protestant 
gainst Catholic persecutions :—an unjus- 
itable and unprofitable mode of argament, 
admit; and to be discountenanced with 
ill the indignation which his adversary 
pioperly expresses against it. But is it 
bt whimsical that, in the very midst of 
le vehemence of. that indignation, the 
Wversary should not be able to refrain 
tom falling into the very fault which he 
#’ reprehending? Mr. Butler. states, 
at “ Servetus was burned by Calvin.” 
te fact, I am afraid, is true. The infe- 
(if Mr. Butler intend such an infe- 
nce) of a ** set-off”? would be unjustifi- 
ile, But how does the answerer treat 
is argument? * Would not Servetus 
ve been burned (says he) if he had re- 
Maned iri Spain?”’ As if the fault of this 
trible murder had lain, not in the cruelty 
"the persecutors, but in the peculiarly 
(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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combustible nature of the victim! Surely 
it is not thus that Mr. Butler’s practice of 
“ set-offs”’ is to be exposed and brought to 
shame ! 

These, I say, Sir, are instances which 
shew how much the best and ablest of 
men deceive themselves, when their pas. 
sions and prejudices are called into activi- 
ty, by an honest, though mistaken zeal, 
for, what they may think, the vital inte. 
rests of the establishment, to which they 
belong. And when I speak of interest, 
let me not be supposed to mean that sor- 
did species of interest, which I have heard 
attributed to the clergy, in the course of 
this debate, as if they were alive only to 
the emoluments and dignities of the church, 
and not solicitous about its purity of doc- 
trine, and sober excellence of discipline. 
I-acquit them, from my heart, of motives 
and feelings so unworthy of their high 
trust and calling. I believe them to be 
actuated by the purest zeal: and I quar- 
rel not with any accidental intemperance, 
in their expression of it, however much I 
may regret and would discourage that in- 
temperance for the sake of public exam- 
ple, and of the public peace. 

I confess, however, that I am not quite 
so indulgent to all classes of petitioners 
who have thought proper to come forward 
upon this occasion. Among others there 
is one much relied on by my right hon, 
and learned friend (sir W. Scott), the pe- 
tition presented by the descendants of the 
French Protestant Refugees. This petition 
might, I think, have been spared : it might 
have been more becoming, in these pers 
sons, to have acted as if, schooled by per- 
secution, they had learnt mercy ; as if the 
recollection of the sufferings of their an- 
cestors had inclined them rather to protest 
against the principle of civil disabilities 
on account of religious differences, than 
to come forward the. warmest and most 
eager advocates of that exclusion and 
those penalties, when inflicted upon others, 
which their ancestors had found so de- 
grading and intolerable, when inflicted 
upon themselves. My right hon. friend 
was led, by this petition, to allude to 
some former speeches of mine, in which I 
referred to the edict of Nantz.—The edict 
of Nantz he admits to have been a well- 
intended attempt, but a most misguided 
one, he seems aiso to think, to quiet reli- 
gious animosities by political concession = 
and, he says that after a short trial ( 
trial of near a century) it was repeale: 
What then did France gain by the edict 

(3 ¥) 
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of Nantz? says my right hon. friend. 
What did France gain, say I, by there- 
vocation of it? She lost by that revoca- 
tion upwards of 800,000 of her most indus- 
trious citizens ;—she ost her most skilful 
artizans and mechanics—a loss, impo- 
verishing France even almost up to our 
day; and turning proportionally to the 
advantage of every country, in which the 
exiles found an asylum. This country, 
among others, has profited by the acces- 
sion of skill and industry, which the refu- 
gees brought with them—by every thing 
except their passions and their prejudices, 
which I wish sincerely they had left be- 
hind them. We do not grudge them, nor 
their descendants, the protection which this 
country hasafforded them. Let them not 
grudge to us the maintenance of quiet and 
harmony among ourselves, Let them not 
revenge on this nation, by stirring up and 
inflaming bitter animosities here, the in- 
juries which they have inherited from 
France; and the consequences of which 
have made them Englishmen. 

There is only another petition, Sir, to 
which I think it necessary particularly to 
advert. A few evenings ago, we saw the 


lord mayor of Dublin, for the first time 
since the Union, at our bar; claiming the 


same privileges of audience which are en- 
joyed by the sheriffs of London. Proper- 
ly as well as courteously, this House re- 
ceived him with all the ceremony, which 
he desired. Why did this venerable per- 
son approach us with this state and for- 
mality? Why were we, now, for the 
first time, honoured by his appearance, 
robed in all the pomp of office? On what 
great and glorious victory did he come to 
congratulate us, and to join the voice of 
Dublin to the acclamations of this country? 
What grand local improvement in the in- 
ternal state and condition of the metropolis 
of Ireland, or of Ireland itself, did he come 
‘to announce, or to recommend? None of 
all these causes brought him to your bar. 
He comes to check the growing liberality 
of this House to his Catholic countrymen. 
He comes with a petition from the corpora- 
tion of Dublin to exclude their Catholic bre- 
thren from the franchises of the constitution. 
But is this his only purpose? or does he 
approach us with one hand only full? No, 
Sir, while, in his right hand, he waves the 
prohibitory scroll which is to exorcise the 
Roman Catholic from the pale of the 
state, with the other he tenders a petition 
against the monopoly of the East India 
Company. Down with monopoly in 
» trade; but live the monopoly of power! 
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Sir, it would have been most edifyin 
to hear that debate, in the corporation of 
Dublin, in which these two petitions were 
proposed and agreed upon. It woul 
have been curious to behold the counte. 
nances of the orators, who, in one anj 
the same sitting, advanced and enforced 
claims so opposite, in their fundamental 
’ principles, to each other. I am at a log 
to conceive how they could travel, witha 
grave face, from their animating exordium 
in favour of general liberty, of equal 
rights to citizens of the same country, and 
subjects of the same king ; from their dis. 
sertation on the injustice of exclusion and 
the odiousness of monopoly, to the bi- 
forked inference—therefore let us petition 
to be admitted into a free participation of 
the East India company’s trade, and there. 
fore let us petition for the continued ex. 
clusion of Catholics from the state. The 
two petitions which were the subject of 
this contemporaneous decision, must have 
been so mixed up in the minds of the 
orators, that they would insensibly be led 
to defend their policy, on the one, by the 
arguments of their antagonists on the 
other, and to strengthen their case against 
the Catholics with topics borrowed from 
the Court of Directors. ‘ The Catholics 
(they would say) are already admitted, as 
far as they can safely be admitted, into 
the commerce and intercourse of the state, 
Admit them farther,—allow them to pene 
trate into the interior of the constitution— 
and there is no saying what disturbances 
they will excite, what ravages they will 
perpetrate. The corporation of Dublinis 
a chartered company: and charters are 
serious things. We will not take our 
charter again, if Catholics are permitted 
to approach our hall: and’ then, where 
will you get another Dublin corporation? 
There are, indeed, some losing branches of 
trade, such as rates and taxes, which we 
will freely throw open to our Catholic 
brethren: but power and profit are our 
exclusive privilege’; emolument must be 
sacred from the inroads of adventurers; 
and office is the very China of the consti- 
tution !”” 
Those, Sir, who object to any alteration 
at any time in the laws affecting the Re 
man Catholics, who contend that we ought 
to remain precisely at the point at which 
we have arrived, must, in consistency, call 
upon us to retrace our steps, and to revert 
to the original policy on which these laws 
were framed. The miserable remnant? 
the system, composed as it is of shreds 
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and patches wholly without order or rela- 
tion to each other, can never satisfy those 
who really think effective coercion neces- 
sry ; who admire, in the wisdom of our 
ancestors, that actiVe intolerance and vi- 
gorous persecution, which kept down the 
Catholic by keeping down the man} which 
checked the course of bad politics, by 
stunting national prosperity, and prohi- 
biting the growth of population. They 
must be aware how utterly inefficacious 
the present state of the laws is, compared 
with that from which it has degenerated ; 
and however they may suppress the fond 
exclamation, they must, in secret, sigh 
for the return of those times, when the 
brand of Catholic disability was flagrant 
and unmitigated; to the infinite assu- 
rance and comfort of every friend of Pro- 
testant superiority. The time is come 
when these wishes may be breathed aloud. 
The House of Commons has admitted, in 
the face of the country, that the present 
state of the Catholic laws requires exami- 
nation. This examination will probably 
tend to establish the opinion that they 
cannot continue as they are. But what 
then? May not the remedy be to go 
back rather than forward? And why, 
therefore, do the resisters of concession 
throw away the chance which a com- 
mittee affords them of bringing their fa- 
vourite system into action? Let them 
agree in the: present motion to fulfil the 
pledge of the last House of Commons by 
going into a.committee ; and who knows 
but we may come out of that committee 
with a resolution, that the ancient laws 
against the Roman Catholics ought to be 
revived and enforced ? It is true, indeed, 
that the resolution of the last session 
speaks of a “ conciliatory’’ adjustment ; 
but the enemies of concession may, per- 
haps, be able to shew, in the committee, 
that the course of conciliation is retro- 
gade; and that pure and’ mutual content- 
ment are only to be arrived at through 
inal depression on the one part, and re- 
fored and continued ascendancy on the 
other. 

It is one of the main arguments against 
those who are in favour of the committee, 
that they are not all agreed as to the plan 
ube proposed in it. Probably not. But 
"we are agreed only on one poiut,—the 
iter absurdity of the laws in question in 
their present state,—we are sufficiently 
greed for this first step of going into a 
‘ommittee to consider of them. And 
iuong all those who agree that it is expe~ 
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dient to remove the disabilities, civil and 
military, under which the Catholics still 
labour, so far as they can be removed con- 
sistently with the most perfect and entire 
security to the Protestant succession and 
Protestant establishment, there is a suffi- 
ciently plain broad ground of concur- 
rence. 

It has been asked, will you, then, in the 
preamble to your Bill, re-enact the Bill of 
Rights, and the other fundamental statutes 
on which our Protestant establishment 
rests ? Is that your boasted security ? Sir, 
I do not understand the right hon: gen- 
tleman to whom this question is thus 
tauntingly addressed, to have said so. I 
understood him, in anticipation of the 
usual quotation from the Bill of Rights by 
another right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke) 
to say, that he had no objection to recite 
the Bill of Rights word for word from his 
Bill, in order to record his sense, and the 
sense of parliament, of the perpetuity of 
the Protestant establishment, if it were 
supposed that his measure could bring the 
Protestant establishment into question. 
Had he not declared himself ready to do 
this, wou'd he not have been taunted for 
the omission, and would it not have been 
very probable that words to this very ef- 
fect, of re-affirming the Bill of Rights, &c. 
would have been moved as an amend- 
ment? 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Grattan) 
as I understand him, proposes to obtain a 
resolution of the committee of the whole 
House, authorizing him to bring in a Bill. 
In no other way (as you, Sir, l am confi- 
dent, will state, if necessary) cana Bill on 
such a subject properly originate. In this 
Bill the right hon. gentleman will state 
precisely the further concessions which he 
conceives it just and politic to extend to 
the Catholics, and the securities with 
which he deems it uecessary to accome 
pany the grant. It will then be open for 
other gentlemen to suggest such altera- 
tions and amendments as they think right, 
either to perfect this great work in the 
sense of its author, or to add to, or limit, 
the original design. For my own part, I 
consider myself as technically pledged 
by my vote of this night no further than 
merely to the entering into a committee. 
But I can have no difficulty in declaring 
that I go into that committee prepared to 
agree to a recognition of the general prin- 
ciple which I have just stated, that it is 
expedient to remove Catholic disabilities 
so far as that can be done consistently — 
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with Protestant security ;—I should rather 
say, perhaps, for the correct expression of 
my own particular views, to remove them 
for the express purpose of making the 
whole fabric of our establishments more 
secure. But I do not consider myself as 
in any degree pledged to particular de- 
tails. 

After the general principle shall have 
been affirmed, there will, no doubt, be 
many shades of difference to reconcile, 
even among persons who approach the 
nearest to each other in opinion. The 
right hon. mover and myself, for instance, 
set out with a general concurrence as to 
the great object, but with some difference 
of views as to the means of its accom- 
plishment; he, actuated (I may say so, 
without offence) by prejudices of the best 
and most honourable kind, prejudices 
arising from personal acquaintance and 
long established reciprocal regard, in fa- 
vour of those whose cause he has so 
strenuously and so perseveringly pleaded ; 
I am favourable (no man more so, not the 
right hon. gentleman himself) to the final 
settlement of this important question, but 
not feeling nor pretending to feel for the 
claims of the Catholics, with the partiality 
of a partisan. Anxious, indeed, I am, 
most sincerely anxious to admit them to 
the franchises of the constitution, to see 
them take their place among their fellow- 
subjects without distinction, without dis- 
favour, but thus anxious, I fairly own, not 
for the sake of their peculiar interests, but 
for the benefit of the whole community. 
Such differences as these are not irrecon- 
cilable where there is a cordial agreement 
on the fundamental point. We may dif- 
fer, we may by possibility even divide 
against each other on points of minor de- 
tail, upon an office more or less to be ex- 
cepted, upon a condition more or less to 
be imposed; but such accidental dif- 
ference, even if pushed to the extent of 
a division, would vot affect our general 
fundamental concurrence in principle ; 
and will not afford (let them be assured) 
any chance of triumph to those common 
adversaries of the question, who ground 
their expectation of success on the dissen- 
sion of its advocates. 

My hon. friend opposite to me (Mr. 
Bankes) has called upon me to state, at 
once and in particular detail, all my 
viewsand opinions, my limits of concession, 
and my notions of security, on the pre- 
sent stage of the proceeding. With all 
due deference to my hon. friend, I do not 
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think that this is the time, nor, to speak 
fairly, do 1 think that he is the person to 
call upon me for such a disclosure, Had 
my hon. friend declared his own vote to 
be suspended until he should hear m 
plan, there might be some temptation held 
out to me to do what would be, in other 
respects, imprudent and ill-timed, for the 
chance of obtaining his individual but 
powerful support. But my hon. friend 
has already declared his vote to be per. 
fectly decided ; and has moreover given 
the House to understand that he is pretty 
well aware of the nature of my plans. Qn 
what possible ground then does he call 
upon me to state them prematurely ? [sit 
to justify his vote against myself? I do 
not admit that the statement which he calls 
for would have that effect: but as I am 
sure, on the other hand, that it cannot 
have the effect of drawing his vote back, 
I shall, with his permission, choose my 
own time for that statement. 

It would be presumptuous and indis- 
creet to go into such details at this stage 
of the business : presumptuous, because till 
the general principle is settled, it would 
be an unpardonable waste of the time of 
the House to obtrude my particular no- 
tions upon their attention: but indiscreet 
in the highest degree, after the experience 
which we have had in the case of the 
Veto, which was utterly lost by premature 
disclosure. I have very little doubt, that 
if that suggestion had been kept back u- 
tila resolution to make some concession 
to the Catholics had passed this House, 
and that the concessions, and the pro- 
posed security of the Veto, had then been 
offered simultaneously, the offer would, 
have been thankfully accepted. By pres 
mature disclosure and angry discussion— 
angry, because unqualified by any hint or 
expectation of a conciliatory arrangement, 
the Veto was blown upon, and condemned 
before it was well understood ; and is now 
become so unpopular that it would make 
concession itself unacceptable, Perhaps 
I do not regret this quite so much as the 


‘noble lord, (Castlereagh) and others seem 


to do, because the more I reflect upon the 
Veto, the less I am satisfied of its bene- 
ficial tendency ; and the more I am in 
clined to apprehend that there would have 
been found to-be great practical objections 
to it: objections not so much on the Ca 
tholic, as on the Protestant side of the 
question. But good or. bad, it has been 
lost by premature discussion. And when 
my hon. friend calls upon me to throw 
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out, in the same manner, whatever plans 
| may have in my mind,—to be censured, 
by some as ineffectual, by others as op- 
pressive 3; to be misconceived, in short, 
and misrepresented in all sorts of ways, 
yotil they are rendered wholly unpalata- 
ble, and, of consequence, wholly im- 
practicable, he invites me to err, in the 
very teeth of recent experience ; and in- 
stead of forwarding the work of concilia- 
tion, to open new sources of disunion, and 

ive new hold to the enemies of the set- 
tlement at which we aim, 

Iam called upon to state the securities 
which I think necessary and sufficient. I 
answer——o you state the dangers you ap- 
prebend. This is surely the natural order 
ofthe argument. But, when I say this, 
do not let me be understood as retorting 
the taunt of our antagonists; as meaning 
to defy them to state any dangers; or as 
intending to insinuate, that I do not really 
think any thing in the shape of securities 
requisite. I do think securities for the 
Protestant establishments indispensible. 
lalso think them not difficult to be de- 
vised. But, again I say when called upon 
tostate their nature and limits, I cannot 
answer you satisfactorily, because I cannot 
answer youintelligibly, without previously 
ascertaining your ideas of the nature and 
extent of the dangers. 

Is it the power of the Pope that frightens 
you? Is it that he is in the hands of Buo- 
haparté ?—Is it that the spiritual power of 
the Roman see is to be united with the 
nilitary power of France against us ; and 
that England will be not only blockaded, 
but excommunicated ? What then? There 
is one small circumstance, which robs this 
threat of half its terrors;—it is this,—we 
ae excommunicated already; and have 
been so for some time past—I believe 
ever since the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
And as to the secular arm, I am at a loss 
toconceive how Buonaparté can be more 
fully and determinedly against us than he 
jor how he can extend or aggravate his 
hostility. Is it that the Pope, under Buo- 
laparte’s direction, will bestir himself 
with the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, 

ind will influence them against this coun- 
ty: In God’s name, are they not equally 
‘sposed to such influence, as things now 
and? and is not their influence over 
iheir flocks more formidable, in propor- 
‘yn to the prevalence of discontent and 
tisfaction among them ? 
tom external we come to internal 
r& Would you admit Roman Ca- 
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tholics into power to so unlimited a degree, 
as to suffer them to regulate the concerns 
of Protestants even in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters? There is no difficulty that I see in 
answering this question distinctly. The 
answer is, “ Certainly not.” Aclear and 
positive qualification to this effect, is pre- 
cisely one of those which I should myself 
propose to introduce into the Bill, if I did 
not (which, however, I dare say I shall) 
find it there. All ecclesiastical offices, all 
offices connected with the ecclesiastical 
courts must be excepted from those which 
are thrown open by the Bill. Would you 
give a Catholic the custody of the great 
seal, and thereby make him keeper of the 
Protestant king’s conscience? Again, 
speaking for myself, my own opinion, I 
answer “No.” This would be another of 
the exemptions which I should certainly 
propose in the Bill. I should except also 
the lord lieutenancy of Ireland. I should 
except, perhaps, the office of commander 
in chief. I have no difficulty in stating 
these opinions now. I shall be perfectly 
ready to discuss them when the occasion 
comes. 

Then says my hon. friend (Mr. Bankes), 
and he thinks he has me in a dilemma, 
«¢ What will you do with the Test Act?” If 
I answer “ Nothing:” then, I suppose he 
anticipates exclamations against my incon- 
sistency : If I say, «« Repeal it” —then what 
alarm forthe church? But lam not daunted 
by either of these opposite dfficulties. I 
answer distinctly thus :—The temper and 
practice of the British constitution is to re- 
dress practical grievance, but not to run 
after theoretical perfection. It Joves to 
set the subjects of the realm at ease in 
point of conscience, and it abhors prac- 
tical oppression ; but it cares little whe- 
ther the theory of every part of its system 
squares exactly with that of every other 
part. Now, if a motion were made to- 
morrow, for the repeal of the Test Act, my 
first inquiry would be, “Is there any 
practical grievance resulting from its exis- 
tence?”’—my second, “Is there any con- 
siderable or certain evil to be apprehended. 
from making the change?” And if the 
answer to the first of these questions should 
be in the negative, and to the second in 
the affirmative, I should not then be 
tempted to incur the certain hazard, for 
the sake—not of doing a good, but of cure 
ing an unsightliness oran anomaly. Prove 
to me that neither the Roman Catholic 
nor the state suffer any detriment from the | 
laws now in being; and it is not their 
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mere harsh sound, or their mere deformity 
in the page of our statute book, that should 
induce me to urge their repeal, against 
the feelings of many worthy and excellent 
men. Prove to me that the dissenters do 
practically suffer great inconvenience and 
injustice, and it is not the mere name of 
the Test Act, that should stand in the way 
of their relief. But I would not wantonly 
offend even the prejudices of the church ; 
nor would I risk the great practical good 
which I think I may obtain, for the sake 
of doing every thing upon system. Limi- 
tation, exception, qualification, compro- 
mise, are not peculiar to this business; 
they enter into all the business of human 
life, they controul and modify all human 
transactions. To do the greatest possible 
good with the least possible harm is, after 
all our endeavours, the nearest approach 
that we can hope to make towards perfec- 
tion. Let us, therefore, go into the com- 
mittee, with a sincere disposition to do all 
in our power to conciliate our Catholic 
fellow-subjects, without sacrificing to their 
interest, the interests of other portions of 
the community; with a view not to partial 
kindness, but to public good. It would 
be, indeed, quite visionary to expect, that 
we should meet with no obstruction in our 
progress, from feelings in various quarters 
which cannot, perhaps be entirely satis- 
fied, from conflicting opinions which can 
neither be wholly admitted nor wholly set 
aside. We must do the best we can; 
and I have little fear of any serious impe- 
diment from differences upon detail, pro- 
vided the vote of this night shall establish 
the general principle of the measure. 

You dread foreign influence, arising 
from the correspondence with the see of 
Rome. A grave, a real source of just 
solicitude. But first I ask, “ does this 
correspondence exist now?” If it does, 
then there is no justice in bringing it as an 
argument arising from any thing now pro- 
posed to be done. On the contrary, that 
correspondence between the head of the 
Roman Catholic church and the Catholic 
clergy does now go on, has gone on for 
years, and you, the opposers of this mea- 
sure, do not pretend to suggest any means 
of controuling it. What if I should pro- 
pose, in this Bill, to place it under proper 
controul ; would not such an arrangement 
strengthen instead of repairing the security 
of the constitution? Would it not be 
safer to have that intercourse carried on 
avowedly, but under inspection and super- 
intendence, which is now carried on— 
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illegally to be sure—but in fact carried 
on, in secret; unacknowledged indeed, 
but uncontrouled ? 

I repeat it, I do not affect to think lightly 
of the importance, of providing against 
those dangers which might be appre. 
hended as likely or possible to arise out of 
a grant of new privileges to the Catholics, 
I respect the honest prejudices of the Pro. 
testant mind; but gentlemen must not set 
down to the account of the measure now 
in agitation, not only the dangers which 
they ‘apprehend -in prospect, but those 
which actually exist at the present moment, 
Far from wishing to check, or to circum. 
scribe the examination of these stated 
dangers, I am anxious to explore them 
thoroughly; Iam anxious 4o carry the 
torch of discussion into all the remotest 
chambers of this haanted edifice, and to 
pursue into its inmost recesses these phan. 
toms of peril, till they disperse and vanish 
before -the light. 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Plunket), to whose speech I have be- 
fore alluded with the praise which it de- 
serves, suggested a notion of passing the 
Bill, provisionally, or rather conditionally; 
of enacting that the provisions of the Bill 
shall take effect only on the happening of 
certain contingencies, I cannot say that 
there is no case to which | might think 
that proceeding properly applicable. | 
should certainly much prefer it to the sog- 
gestion of the noble lord Castlereagh, of 
deferring to legislate at all, until commu- 
nication should have been previously had 
with the Pope, and something on the prin- 
ciple of a Concordat established between 
his holiness and this government, To that 
plan—to the plan of consulting the Pope 
at all,—of negotiating with him, with 4 
foreign power, on behalf of a portion of 
the subjects of this crown, I object de 
cidedly. Great mischiefs too, 1 think, 
would arise from now forbearing to reduce 
our projects (be they what they may) into 
the shape of a Bill. Hope on the one side, 
and fear on the other side, will be busy m 
exaggeration during the period of uncer 
tainty. Iam therefore desirous that the 
measure should be as early as possible be- 
fore the country, in a definite shape ; that 
they may have somethisg capable of being 
seen, felt, touched and handled. If the 
Bill cannot (for any reason) pass into@ 
law this year, then I think that something 
between the propositions of the. right ho 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Plunket); and 
of the noble lord (Castlereagh), would pe 
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haps be desirable. The Bill prepared and 
brought in by the right hon. mover might, 
after the second reading, be filled up, pro, 
forma, in a committee, and then be per- 
‘ mitted to lie over till’ another session. 
But of these points it is hardly possible to 
judge, till we shall have made some pro- 
gress in the work, to which we are now 
(I hope) approaching. Come what will, 
Iam convinced that we shall never have 
occasion to regret any step which we may 
take in fulfilment of the promise of the 
last House of Commons, so much as we 
should the rejection of a measure, on which 
the attention and anxiety of the public 
have been suspended for so many years ; 
which there is now no impediment to our 
entertaining, and which our predecessors 
in this House solemnly pledged themselves 
to entertain. 

Sir, the name of Mr. Pitt having been 
introduced by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Tomline), who spoke early in this de- 
bate, and who is in every way entitled to 
the courtesy of this House, I cannot pass 
itover in silence. The hon. gentleman, a 
young member of parliament, commenced 
his first address to us in a manner rather 
extraordinary, by stating, that he rose to 
set the House right, in regard to a fact ;— 
afact certainly not within his own me- 
mory or knowledge, and upon which, 
therefore, he could only set us right, 
either by adducing some other authority 
in support of his version of it, or by rea- 
soning. He quoted no other authority ; 
and his reasoning was this,—that, as Mr. 
Pitt had not latterly thought it right to 
bring forward the Catholic question, he 
therefore must have changed his opinion 
upon it. Now this argument might pos- 
tibly have weight some centuries hence, 
provided no records or recollection re- 
mained of any of the circumstances of 
Mr. Pitt’s last administration ; but at pre- 
ent, while there are so many even in this 
House who had the opportunity of hear- 
ing that great stateman declare his own 
reasons for the abstinence which he un- 
loubtedly practised in respect to the €a- 
tholic question, the conclusion of the hon. 
gentleman can hardly be expected to 
meet with an implicit acquiescence. On 
the 14th of May 1805, Mr. Pitt delivered, 
in this House, his then opinionsand wishes 
m the subject of the admission of the Ro- 
nan Catholic to the franchises of the con- 
iitution, I have once before had occa- 
fon to quote them in this House, when 

‘ authority was once before quoted 
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against his opinion. The record is, ac- 
cording to the best of my ‘recollection, 
pretty faithful. Iam surethe snbstance 
Is correct. 

“ Tethought (said Mr. Pitt) that such 
concessions to his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects might have been granted, 
by an united parliament, under such 
guards and securities for our civil and ec- 
clesiastical constitution, as would entirely 
remove the danger which many appre- 
hend might arise from so great a depar- 
ture from the policy of former times ; as 
would render the boon safe to the coun- 
try, effectual to those who received, inno- 
cent to those by whom it was conferred, 
and conducive to the strength, unanimity 
and prosperity of the empire. Such were 
my sentiments formerly; such are they 
now ; if, from a concurrence of circum- 
stances it were expedient now to grant, 
those concessions; and if by a wish I 
could carry such a measure into effect, I 
am ready to confess that I see no rational 
objection to it.” 

These words, these memorable words, 
are not to be effaced from the minds and 
the hearts of those who heard them by 
any reasoning ; nor will it be pretended 
Ithink, that between the day on which 
these words were uttered, the 14th of 
May, 1805, and the day of Mr, Pitt’s la- 
mented death, any thing had happened 
which could work so fundamental a 
change in his opinion as the hon. member 
assumed to have taken place in it between 
his first and second administration. But 
if such were at the period to which I have 
referred, if such continued to the very end 
of his life’ Mr. Pitt’s opinions upon this 
great subject, he was (says the hon. gen- 
tleman) wholly unprovided with any means 
of carrying those opinions into effect. He 
had no plan. Here again the hon. gen- 
tleman speaks not from authority, but ar- 
gumentatively ; and his argument de- 
serves particular notice for its ingenuity. 
Mr. Pitt it seems had no plan,—for Mr. 
Pitt did not communicate his plan to lord 
Eldon. The syllogism runs thus—Every 
plan for settling the Catholic question 
must be communicated to the Lord Chan- 
cellor; Mr. Pitt did not communicate 
any such plan to the Lord Chancellor; 
Ergo, Mr. Pitt had nosuch plan. I will ad- 
mit the minor proposition if the hon. gen- 
tleman pleases; but negatur major. Iwill 
allow that Mr. Pitt made no such com- 
munication to lord Eldon, the avowed 
enemy of Mr. Pitt’s known views of this 
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question; but I utterly deny that it was 
incumbent on Mr. Pitt to make any such 
communication; or that his not making 
it warrants the hon. gent.’s conclusion. 

In truth, Sir, every man who hears me 
knows—it is notorious to all the world,— 
what was the impediment to Mr. Pitt’s 
pursuing his own views of this question. 
Whether he did right in yielding to that 
impediment or not, is a point which has 
been over and over. again discussed in this 
House, and which I will not weary the 
House with re-debating at present. I 
think he was right in that forbearance. 1 
have acted myself on the same principle 
of forbearance since his death. But the 
impediment is in force no longer ; and I 
have in my own mind the most perfect 
conviction not only that Mr. Pitt never 
changed his opinion upon the subject, 
fundamentally, that he considered that 
opinion as suspended, not abandoned ; 
and that had he been now happily alive, 
he would now have been pursuing the 
course which I think it my duty to pursue 
on this occasion. This, I say, is my own 
conviction. Ido not pretend to state it as 
my knowledge. I ask no deference to 
any presamed authority of mine on this 
point. I stand on Mr. Pitt’s ‘recorded 
words, compared with his known conduct; 
known to all who either were contempo- 
rary with him in this House, or who have 
traced the history of his public and par- 
liamentary life. 

I have now, Sir, little further with which 
to.detain the House. In voting for the 


committee, with a view to the calm, deli-- 


berate, and dispassionate consideration of 
this great question, I fulfil not only my own 
sense of public duty, but I verily believe 
the wishes of a majority of the community, 
even as expressed in the petitions upon 
your table. Of those petitions many pray 
that the emancipation (as it is improperly 
called) of the Catholics, may not be un- 
conditional: I agree with those peti- 


tionérs. Some pray for the interference’ 


of the legislature for the final settlement 
of the dispute. I would grant the prayer 
of those petitioners also. Even to those 
whose petitions are drawn up in hostility 
to the grant of fresh concessions, I say, 
“we must go into a Committee even to 
execate your purpose fully and satisfac- 
torily. It cannot be believed that any 
thing ‘short of a-deliberate decision after 
full discussion will settle a question so long 
in dispute.” 


Bat beside the numerous petitionerswho: 





have interfered with their prayers or theip 
advice, consider how much larger a 

of the people have not interfered x 
all! What must their sense of the matte 
be supposed to be? Obviously, ‘that they 
rest satisfied with the last determination of 
the House of Commons. And what way 
that last determination ? It is recorded jn 
the resolution of June 1812. The whole 
church of Scotland have been quiescent 
on the subject, with the exception of the 
presbytery of Glasgow, which, after dis. 
cussing the propriety of petitioning on the 
subject, decided not todo so. Thus, in 
that country, where, a century ago, king 
William was obliged to take an oath to 
extirpate the Roman Catholics, not a voice 
is now to be heard in hostility to their 
being admitted to a just participation of 
the constitution. 

I vote therefore for going into the con- 
mittee, in compliance with the prayers of 
the petitioners, who almost generally con 
cur in praying for some tinal decision; in 
deference to the wishes of those whose 
very silence implies their expectation, 
their contented expectation, that we'should 
now proceed to the consideration of ‘this 
question in the manner and with the view 
prescribed and recorded by the last House 
of Commons; but neither should I be’sa- 
tisfied to give this vote in conformity to 
the inclinations of however large a ‘majo- 
rity of the people, if I were not conscien 
tiously convinced, at the same time, that 
by doing so I best consult the real and 
permanent interests of the British em- 
pire. 


After Mr. Canning had sat down, avery 
great uproar arose, and cries of “ Ques 
tion, question,” resounded from every 
corner of the House, Mr. Bathurst remait- 
ed on his legs for some time, and all his 
endeavours to obtain a hearing were inef- 
fectual. A motion for adjournment was 
made by Mr. Ryder and seconded: but 
on the remonstrance of Mr. Ponsonby the 
motion was withdrawn, and order being 
restored : 


Mr. Bathurst proceeded. He reminded 
the House of the mammer in which this 
question was carried in the’ last year ;— 
that it was done in the confident expecta 
tion, in which he certainly had not com 
curred, that such an arrangement’ might 
have been: made with’ the Catholic body, 


as would have enabled the promoters of 

the measure to bring forward in this se 

sion, a well-digested plan, mutually sali 
5 
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factory, of concession, guarded by securi- 
ties. The proposed Bill, which had been 
opened by the right hon. gentleman, con- 
tained a sweeping repeal of all restrictions; 
but not a word was said of the securities 
which were to be substituted; yet it had 
been admitted, by.a right hon. member, 
(Mr. Plunket) who had eloquently sup- 
orted the motion, that some regulations 
were necessary ; particularly with respect 
to the interference of the Pope, in the ap- 
ointment of bishops. He would ask, 
what probability there was that any regu- 
lations would be submitted to by the Ca- 
tholics? An hon. general (Mathew) 
who he believed was as likely to know 
the sentiments of the Catholics, had 
ridiculed the idea, and had claimed for 
them, on the ground of right, a full admis- 
sion to all the offices of the state. He 
complained, that there was a great mis- 
conception as to the mode in which this 
question was brought forward. It was cer- 
tainly true, that such a question, affecting 
the national religion, must be considered 
inacommittee ; but he appealed to the 
practice of the House on former occasions, 
particularly when the relief from certain 
penal statutes was first granted to the Ca- 
tholics, to shew that the petition for leave 
tobring in the Bill was first made, and 
then that motion was referred to a com- 
mittee, in which the nature and object of 
that Bill were fully discussed and examin- 
ed. Whereas, by the present mode, the 
House was led on in the dark to give its 
countenance to measures, which, if ex- 
plained in detail, it would never have 
sanctioned. He adverted to the manner 
inwhich the interference of the clergy had 
been treated, and contended there was no 
body of men whose opinions would so na- 
turally be expected, or to which greater 
deference should be paid. 

Mr. Grattan made a very brief reply. 
He said, that in all the speeches which had 
been made against his motion, the speakers 
had entered into a detail which was not 
sanctioned by the nature of the motion. 
The reason of which was, that they wished 
0 go iato the consideration of minute arti- 
cles, in order to avoid the principle which 
they could not justly oppose. He had spoken 
with respect of the petitions, and therefore 
twas ridiculous to say that he had done 
therwise. One argument was, that the 
ath which excluded Roman Catholics 

om parliament was a part of the Bill of 

ights; and, of course, that when they 
thould be admitted, part of that Bill would 
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be repealed. In answer to this, he said, 
that the oath alluded to was provisional, 
and not fundamental; and to_prove this 
he quoted the authority of parliament in 
the-time of queen Anne. 

The House divided at four o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 





For Mr. Grattan’s Motion..... 264 


Against it....... 
Majority 


eevcccses eeeresce 224 


eeececoece —--40 


List of the Majority. 


Abercromby, hon. G. 
Abercromby, hon. J. 
Abercromby, Rt. 
Acland, sir T. D. 
Althorp, viscount 
Anstruther, sir J. 
Arbuthnot, rt, hon. C. 
Astley, sir J. 
Atherley, A. 
Aubrey, sir J. 
Babington, T. 
Bagwell, rt. hon. W. 
Barham, J. F. 
Baring, A. 
Barnard, lord 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Birch, Jos. 
Blachford, B. P. 
Bowyer, sir G. 
Bradshaw, hon. A. C. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Bective, earl 
Brooke, lord 
Brooke, C. 
Browne, rt. hon. D. 
Burrell, hon. P. R. D. 
Buller, sir E. 
Buller, A. 
Buller, C. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Benson, R. 
Best, W. D. 
Blundell, col. 
Broadhead, H. T. 
Bruen, H. 
Canning, rt. hon. G. 
Canning, G. 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, C. 
Carew, R. S. 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Coote, sir E. 
Courtenay, W. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, lord J. 
Castlereagh, visc. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, H. 
Chaloner, R. 
Cocks, hon. J.S. 
Coke, T. W. 
Coke, E. 
Combe, H. C. 

(3 Z) 


Cowper, hon. E. S. 
Creevey, T. 
Croker, J. W. 
Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Dillon, hon. H. A. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Doveton, G. 
Douglas, hon. F.S.N, 
Desart, ear! of 
Douglas, W. 
Douglas, W. R. K, 
Dunlop, gen. 
Evelyn, L. 

Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Ellis, C. R. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Ellison, C. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Fitzgerald, Ll, H. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. W. 
Fitzgerald, A. 
Flood, sir F. 
Fitzroy, lord C, 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Foley, T. 

Folkes, sir M. B, 
Forbes, viscount 
Fawcett, H. 
Foster, F. J. H. 
Foster, A. 
Frankland, W. 
Fremantle, W. H. 
French, A. 

Findlay, K. 
Gaskell, B. 
Gordon, R. 

Gower, earl 
Gower, lord G. L. 
Grant, J. P. 

Grant, C. jun. 
Grattan, rt. hon. H, 
Greenhill, R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Grosvenor, gen. 
Graham, S. 

Guise, sir W. B. 
Hanbury, W. 
Hammersley, H. 
Hippesley, sir J. ©. 
Harvey, G. 
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Heathcote, sir G. 
Hornby, E. 
Horne, W. 
Halsey, Jos. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hamilton, sir H.’ 
Hamilton, Hans 
Harcourt, J. 
Holmes, R. F. W. 
Hart, gen. G.V. 
Hawthorne, C. S. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heron, sir R. 
Holford, G. P. 
Honyman, R. B. 
Huskisson, W. 
Hobhouse, sir B. ™ 
Howard, hon, W. 
Howarth, H. 
Hughes, W.L, 
Hurst, R. 
Jenkinson, C. 
Jolliffe, H. 

Kemp, J. J. 
Kensington, lord 
Kibblewhite, J. 
Knox, J. 

Lambton, R. J. 
Langton, W. G. 
Latouche, D. 
Latouche, R. 
Leach, J. 

Leader, W. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lemon, J. 

Lester, B. L. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lloyd, sir E. P. 
Lloyd, Hardress 
Lockhart, W. E. 
Louvaine, lord 
Law, hon. E. 
Lubbock, J. W. 
Lyttleton, hon, W. 
Mackenzie, hon. W,F, 
Macdonald, James 
Macdonald, R. G. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Mahon, hon. S. 
Majoribanks, J.C. 
Markham, adm. 
Marryat, Jos. 
Marsh, C. 

Martin, J. 
Mathew, hon. M. 
Maule, hon. W. R, 
Meade, hon. J. 
Meyler, R. 
Molineux, H. H. 
Mildmay, sir H. S, 
Mills, C. 

Milton, viscount 
Melgund, viscount 
Monck, sir C. M. L. 
Montgomery,sir H.C. 


Moore, P. 
Morland, L. B. 
Morpeth, viscount 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Neville, hon. R. 


Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 


North, D. 
Nugent, lord 
O‘Brien, sir E. 
Odell, W. 

gle, H, M. 
Ont W. 
Osbaldeston, G. 
Osborne, lord F. G. 
Ossulston, lord 
Owen, sir J. 
Paget, hon. R. 
Palmerston, visc. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Peirse, H. 
Pelham, lion. G. A. 
Phillips, G. 
Phipps, hon. F. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Prendergast, M. G. 


Plunket, rt. hon. W.C. 


Prittie, hon. F. 
Pole, rt. hon. W. W. 


Ponsonby, rt. hon, G. 


Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Portman, E. B. 
Power, R. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Preston, R. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, general 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rancliffe, lord 


Robinson, rt. hon. F. J. 


Robinson, G. A. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord W. 
Russell, lord G. 
Russell, M. 
Saville, A. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Shaw, R. 
Shipley, W. 
Shaw, B. 
Sheldon, R. 
Simson, G. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, R. 
Smyth, J. H. 
Speirs, A. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Stanley, lord 
Stewart, hon, C. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marq. 
Taylor, C. W. 





Thomson, T. 
Thornton, H. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tighe, W. 
Vanderheyden, D. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Ward, hon. J. W. 
Warre, J. A. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, J. 


Whitbread, 8, 
Wilberforce, W, 
Wilkins, W. 
Wilson, T. 
Winnington, sir P,P. 
White, M. 

Wise, A. 

Wood, T. 

Wortley, J. A. Stuart 
Wrottesiey, H. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W, W, 


Paired off. 


Browne, A. 

Campbell, G. 
Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R. 
Graves, lord 

Hussey, T. 

Martyn, H. 


Miller, sir T, 
Pyne, F. 
Shakespeare, A. 
Townshend, lord J. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Wellesley, R. 


The following Gentlemen, favourable to th 
Claims of the Catholics, were kept away by 
illness in their families, or some accidental 


cause. 


Baring, sir T. 
Bewicke, C. 
Butler, hon. J. 
Crosbie, J. 

Daly, J. 
Dawson, R. T. 
Folkestune, vise. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Holmes, sir L. T. W. 
Jekyll, Jos. 
Johnes, T. 
Latouche, J. 


List of the 


A’Court, W. 
Addington, rt. h. J. H. 
Alexander, James 
Allan, col. 

Andeaws, M. P. 
Apsley, lord 
Atchdall, M. 

Atkins, J. 

Baker, J. 

Baker, P. W. 
Barry, rt. hon. J, 
Bastard, E. P. 
Bathurst, rt. h, C. B. 
Bathurst, hon. W. L. 
Beach, M. H. 
Beach, W. H. 
Beaumont, T. R. 
Beresford, lord G. 
Bernard, viscount 
Bernard, hon. R. B. 
Blackburn, J. 
Blackburn, J. J. 
Bootle, E. W. 
Blomfield, col, B. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Bouverie, C, H, 


Pelham, hon. C, A, 
Plumer, W. 

Quin, hon. W. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Simpson, hon. J. B. 
Vane, bon. W. J. 
Wellesley Long, W, 
Wilder, F. J. 
Williams, O. 


Minority. 


Brodrick, hon. W, 
Brownlow, W. 
Bruce, J. 
Brydges, sir 8, E. 
Buller, James. 
Burrell, sir C. M. 
Burre)l, W. 
Butterworth, Jos, 
Calvert, J. 
Campbell, general 
Carew, rt. hon. R. P, 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Cawthorne, J. F. 
Chaplin, Ch. 
Chute, W. 
Clements, col, H. J. 
Clerke, sir G. 
Clinton, major-gen, 
Clive, viscount 
Clive, H. 

Clive, W. 

Colley, T. 

Collins, H. P. 
Compton, eark — 
Congreve, gen. sif Ww. 
Cooper, E, 8, 
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Cottrell, sir J. G. 
Crickett, R. A. 
Curtis, sir W. 
Davenport, D. 
Davis, R. H. 
Davis, H. 
Dawkins, J. 
Denys, G. W. 
Disbrowe, E. 
Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Drake, W. T. 
Drake, T. T. 
Drummond, G, H. 
Drammond, J. 
Dugdale, S. D. 
Duigenan, rt. h. Dr. P. 
Duckworth, sir J. T. 
Egerton, J. 
Egerton, W. 

Eliot, hon. W. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Faulkner, F. 

Fane, J. 

Farquhar, James 
Fetherston, sir T. 
Fellows, W. H. 
Ferguson, James 
Finch, hon. E. 
Fitzhugh, W. 
Foley, hon. A. 
Forester, C. W. 
Foulkes, E. 
Garrow, sir W. 
Gascoygne, J. 
Geary, sir W. 
Gell, P. 

Giddy, D. 

Gipps, G. 

Gooch, T. 8. 
Goulburn, H, 
Graham, sir James 
Grant, A. C. 
Gunning, G. W. 
Hall, B. 
Heathcote, T. F. 
Henniker, lord 
Hill, rt. hon, sir G. F. 
Holmes, W. 
Hood, S. 

Howard, hon. col. 
Houblon, J. A. 
Innis, H. 

Jocelyn, viscount 
Keane, sir J. 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kenrick, W. 
King, sir J. D. 
Kingston, J. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
Lacon, E. K, 
Lamb, T. P. 
Leigh, J. H. 
Leigh, R. H. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lockhart, J. I. 
Loftus, W. 


Mr. Vansitturt’s New Plan of Finance. 


Long, rt. hon. C, 
Long, R. G. 
Longfield, col. M. 
Lopes, sir M. M. 
Lowndes, W. 
Lowther, viscount 
Lowther, hoa. H. C. 
Lowther, J. 
Lowther, James 
Lashington, 8S. R. 
Luttrell, J. F. jun. 
Lygon, hon. W. B. 
Maginiss, R. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, R. 
Manning, W. 

Mac Naughten, E, A. 
Mellish, W. 
Methuen, P. 
Mitford, W. 

Moore, lord H, 
Moorsom, R. 
Morgan, sir C. 
Morris, R. 
Muncaster, lord 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newark, viscount 
Nicholl, rt. hon. sir J. 
O'Hara, C. 
ONeill, hon. J. R. B. 
Osborne, J. 

Patten, P. 

Peel, rt. hon. R. 
Pitt, W. M. 

Pitt, Jos. 

Plomer, sir T. 

Pole, sir C. M. 
Porter, gen. G. 
Powell, J. K. 
Protheroe, E. 
Robinson, gen. 
Richardson, W. 
Rochfort, G. 

Rose, rt. hon. G. 
Round, J. 

Ryder, rt. hob. R. 
Scott, rt. hon. sir W. 
Seymour, lord R. 
Shaw, sir James 
Shelly, Tim. 
Shiffner, G. 
Simeon, J. 
Simpson, G. 
Singleton, M. 
Smith, Christ. 
Smith, T. A. 
Sneyd, N. 
Somerset, lord A. 
Somerset, lord C. 
St. Paul, H. H. 

St. Paul, H. D.C. 
Stewart, sir James 
Stewart, sir J. 
Stirling, sir W. 
Strahan, A. 

Strutt, col. Jos. 
Sullivan, rt. hon. J. 


Sumner, G. H. 
Sutton, sir Thos, 
Sutton, rt. hon. C. M. 
Sykes, sir M. M. 
Saxton, sir C, 

Shaw, B. 

Teed, J. 

Tempest, sir H. V. 
Thompson, sir T. 
Thornton, R. 
Thornton, W. 
Thynne, lord J. 
Tomline, W. E. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 
Vaughan, sir R. W, 
Vereker, col. C. 
Vyse, W. H. H. 
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Wemyss, gen. W. 
Wetherall, C. 
Wharton, R. 
Whitmore, T, 
Wigram, R. 
Williams, sir R. 
Willoughby, H. 
Wood, sir M. 
Wright, J. A. 
Wyait, C. 
Wyndham, T. 
Yarmouth, earl of 
Yorke, rt. hon. C, 
Yorke, sir Jos. 
TELLERS. 
Bankes, H. 
Lascelles, hon. H. 
PAIRED OFF. 





Webster, sir G. 
Welby, W. E. 


Peel, sir Rob, 
Rose, G. H. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 3. 


Tue Princess or Wates.] Mr. Whit- 
bread, as he saw an hon. gentleman in his 
place, who had given notice of a motion 
for to-morrow, wished to ask him whether, 
under the circumstance that happened 
since his notice, of the Letter addressed by 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales, 
to the House of Commons, he still persist- 
ed in his intention of bringing forward 
the motion ? 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone replied, that he 
saw .nothing, in what had occurred, to alter 
his view of the subject. It was his firm 
intention, therefore, to bring forward his 
motion to-morrow. 


Mr. Vansirtart’s New Pian or Fi- 
NANCE.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the order of the day for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Finances 
of Great Britain; and that the several Ac- 
counts of the National Debt and of the 
produce of the Consolidated Fund and 
War Taxes, be refetred to the said Com- 
mittee. The House having resolved it- 
self into a Committee, Mr. Hawthorne in 
the chair, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
dressed him to the following effect : 


Mr. Hawthorne; after the long and la- 
borious attention which for several nights 
past the Elouse has bestowed on a subject 
of the greatest importance, 1 should be 
unwilling to bring under its consideration 
any question likely te lead to a consider- 
able length of discussion; but whatever 
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differences of opinion may hereafter arise 
upon the important subject to which I wish 
to direct its attention, I flatter myself that 
the course of proceeding which it is my in- 
tention to suggest, will meet with general 
concurrence. It is not my intention this 
evening to call for the decision of the 
Committee upon any question which I 
may propose, but having explained my 
general view of the subject as clearly as 
I may be able, to recommend that the 
further discussion should be adjourned to 
a future day, when the House may come 
to a decision with further information 
and more mature judgment, On another 
point I equally anticipate the general ap- 
probation of the Committee, namely, in 
bringing under consideration the intended 
measures of Finance, before any of the 
pecuniary arrangements of the year are 
concluded, in order that all parties who 
may enter into any agreements with the 
government may form their bargains 
with a full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances of the case, and that the scru- 
pulous good faith and plain dealing in 
pecuniary transactions which has been so 
Jong the honour of this country may be 
strictly observed. 

Towards the close of the last session of 


parliament, a discussion took place upon 
the national finances, in which it appeared 
to be the general sentiment that some 
new measures were necessary, and in which 
I took the liberty to suggest several for 
the consideration of those gentlemen who 


were present. They were principally 
designed to support public credit, and re- 
lieve that depression which then appeared 
to weigh down our financial exertions ; 
but since that time a great change has 
taken place. Six months have elapsed, 
the most eventful and extraordinary which 
the history of Europe has, perhaps, ever 
recorded ; and which have placed our 
public credit and our national security on a 
basis of solidity which it might then have 
been deemed presumptuous to have con- 
templated, At that time, the issue of the 
important contest which was opening in 
the north of Europe was, to say the least, 
hazardous and doubtful. A general im- 
pression, indeed, rather prevailed, that 
‘either by arms or negociation, France 
would prevail against Russia, and would 
achieve what still was wanting for the 
subjugation of the continent of Europe. 
It is impossible to contemplate the events 
which followed without a mixture of ad- 
miration and horror; of admiration for the 
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heroic virtues which have been displayed, 
and of horror for the extent of human 
misery which has been endured ; in which 
I can by no means forget the miserable, 
though merited, and necessary destruc. 
tion of so many myriads of the invadin 
army. But from this struggle between 
insatiable, unprincipled, and remorseless 
ambition on the one side, and hardy, stub. 
born, though untutored, patriotism on the 
other, which has spread devastation over 
the extensive regions of the north, have 
followed consequences the most import. 
ant, and hopes the most satisfactory to the 
cause of suffering humanity. 

It may be recollected that at the time 
to which I am alluding, though our dis. 
cussion in a great degree turned upon the 
means of supporting Public Credit, and 
pointed out some of those measures which, 
in case of extreme emergency, might be 
resorted to, and in which I expressed my 
confidence that the spirit and firmness of 
the nation would, in such a case, readily 
acquiesce; yet I stated my opinion, that 
there existed no immediate necessity for 
their adoption, and undoubtedly the ne 
cessity of resorting to measures of great 
severity is much lessened by the events 
which have since occurred. The mea 
sures which I then particularly pointed 
out, as likely to be proposed in the pre- 
sent session, were the adoption of some 
more efficacious plan for the Redemption 
of the Land Tax, and the provision of an 
increased proportion of Sinking Fund for 
so much of the loan of each year as might 
exceed the sum applicable to the re- 
demption of the debt. To both these 
measures I now wish to call the attention 
of the Committee. 

Early in the summer the Redemption 
of the Land Tax was referred to the con- 
sideration of two noblemen, to whose la- 
bours on this important subject the pub- 
lic have already been greatly indebted; I 
mean the Lords Commissioners for the 
Redemption of Ecclesiastical Land Tax, 
lord Auckland and lord Glenbervie. 
These noblemen, whose diligence and 
ability cannot be too highly praised, have 
made a Report on the subject to the Trea- 
sury, which, by order of the House, has 
been laid upon its table, and referred to 
this Committee. Among many just re 
marks contained in that Report, on which 
it is intended to found a Bill, which I shall 
shortly have the honour to submit to the 
House, there is one leading principle on 
which I chiefly depend for success; that 
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of simplifying the mode of the Redemp- 
tion of the Land Tax, and freeing it from 
tedious and troublesome formalities, It is 
roposed that upon a simple notice to the 
collector of the Land Tax, the form of 
which will be printed and distributed at 
the time of the collection, any person de- 
sirous of redeeming the charge upon him, 
by atemporary increase of the amount of 
his assessment, shall be entitled, after the 
payment for a certain number of years of 
an assessment, double or treble, at his 
option, of that which he now pays, to be 
fnally and totally discharged from the 
Land Tax, as if he had contracted for, and 
redeemed it in the usual manner. By 
these means all formalities will be avoid- 
ed, all journies and trouble will be spared, 
and the party paying at his own home to 
the collector, whose periodical visits he 
expects, will find himself relieved from 
the charge now borne by him, by a suc- 
cession of payments so moderate as at no 
time to be felt as a burden. I cannot but 
look forward with considerable expecta- 
tion of success to the execution of a plan 
w simple, and apparently so inviting. 

The second measure, which appeared 
when [ mentioned it last year to be re- 
ceived with general approbation, is that 
ofan increased Sinking Fund on that part 
ofthe loan of every year which exceeds 
the amount of the Sinking Fund already 
existing at that time. The proportion which 
Imean to recommend is one half of the 
interest of such excess of the loan beyond 
he Sinking Fund, I prefer a proportion 
of interest, to one founded on the capital 
sock created, because it adapts itself more 
hitly to the different funds in which the 
lan may be raised, and corresponds more 
accurately with the sum of money actu- 
lly borrowed. : 

I wish also to submit to the Committee 
ameasure which on former occasions I 
lave recommended to the House, that of 
providing by an annual grant to the Com- 
ussioners for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, some counterbalance to the 
seat increase of the unfunded debt in 
Uchequer Bills, I wish to see the prin- 
tiple of the Act of 1792, that at the crea- 
hon of every debt, means should be pro- 
fided for its ultimate redemption, applied 
bot only to the funded debt, but to so 
mich of the unfunded as partakes of a 
ymanent ‘nature. . Considerable sums 
ave at various times been raised, and 
ime of them as early as the year 1795, 
on Exchequer Bills which have been 
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renewed from year to year, and may now 
be considered as a permanent addition to 
the public débt, although no provision bas 

et been made for their redemption. I 
should therefore propose that an annual 
gtant of one-per-cent. should be made. on 
the amount of all unprovided Exchequer 
Bills outstanding on the 5th of January in 
each year. The amount will of course 
vary in proportion as Exchequer Bills 
may be funded or discharged, and there- 
fore this part of the sum destined for the 
redemption of debt, will be more conveni- 
ently provided by a grant upon the an- 
nual supplies, than by any permanent ap- 
propriation. Its effect however will be 
the same, and it wiil in future become 
nearly indifferent with respect to the re- 
demption of debt, whether any sum which 
may be raised for the public.service shall 
be immediately funded, or remain for a 
considerable length of time in the shape 
of Exchequer Bills annually renewed. 

In addition to the measures which I have 
on other occasions suggested to the House, 
it is now my intention to propose to their 
consideration one which more immediately 
belongs to the extensive system with 
which I wish to combine these separate 
measures. That system, the outlines of 
which I shall presently have occasion to 
state, will involye the repeal of so much of 
the Sinking Fund Act of 1802, as directs 
that the whole Sinking Fund then existing 
shall continue to accumulate at compound 
interest till the total redemption of the 
whole funded debt then remaining unre- 
deemed. It will appear to the Committee 
a natural and equitable consequence of 
this repeal that the sum of about 870,000¢, 
which would in that year have been ap- 
propriated to the Sinking Fund, if the Act 
in question had not passed, should now be 
granted to it. This will place the public 
creditor in the same situation in. which he 
would have stood, if a difftrent provision 
from the customary mode of redemption 
had not been adopted in that year, and 
will enable the public to make-a different 
arrangement more suited to the circum- 
stances of the present time, with due re- 
gard not only to the legal claims, but to 
the fair expectations of the stockholder. 

This brings me naturally to the prin- 
cipal object to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the Committee this day. In 
what I have already stated I may appear 
to have had the support of public credit, 
and the interest of the stockholder princi- 
pally, if not exclusively, in view ; but be- 
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fore I conclude, Ihope to satisfy the Com- 
mittee that the other classes of our fellow- 
subjects have had at least an equal share in 
my attention. I must beg leave to preface 
my. explanation of the system I am about 
to recommend by a few general remarks 
on the redemption of public debt. We 
are apt to consider this subject, (if I may 
so express myself), too arithmetically; 
we compute that a certain annual sum will 
at compound interest redeem a given 
‘amount of debt, within a certain number 
of years, but we forget the great conside- 
rations of policy and public economy 
which this operation involves. We do 
not consider that it disposes of the for- 
tunes of thousands of individuals; that it 
requires the transfer of amass of property, 
amounting perhaps to a fifth part of 
the whole capital of the country, if 
estimated according to the returns to 
the Property Tax, from an employment 
in which it has been vested by the 
proprietors, to the manifest advantage of 
the public, into other modes of occupa- 
tion. It is an experiment which, as far as 
my knowledge extends, has never been 
tried on a great scale. The present elec- 
tor of Saxony, it is true, discharged the 
debt which his predecessors had accumu- 
lated upon that country; but neither the 
amount of the sum, nor the circumstances 
of the electorate of Saxony can form any 
precedent for this wealthy and powerful 
kingdom. While war continues and loans 
are annually contracted exceeding the 
amount of the Sinking Fund, that amount, 
however great, can only be considered as 
an advantage ; but whenever peace may 
take place, it will soon be found that there 
is a point beyond which the annual re- 
demption of debt cannot be carried, with- 
out great public inconvenience. This is no 
new argument in the House: my noble 
friend the marquis of Lansdowne urged it 
with great force and eloquence in opening 
his Pian of Finance in 1807. He observ- 
ed that the mischief of an excessive Sink- 
ing Fund overloading the money market 
with asuper-abundance of capital, exceed - 
ing the means of employment, would be 
not inferior and somewhat similar to that of 
a national bankruptcy. Whenever there- 
fore the Sinking Fund has reached that 
point beyond which it cannot be employed 
with advantage in time of peace, it seems 
to be wise to think of setting bounds to its 
further accumulation, and certainly un- 
wise to exhaust.the national resources by 
an augmentation of taxes for its further 
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increase. Whether the Sinking Fund ha 
now reached that point, it belongs not j) 
me to decide, and I wish the most ay, 
tious and deliberate wisdom of parliamey 
to be applied to the decision. But it ita 
unquestionably be said, that the Sinking 
Fund has now reached an extent of which 
the history of no country affords a 
example. In no country has the expe. 
riment of an annual repayment of twel 
millions, or any thing like it, been tried, 
This at least is obvious, that the present 
arrangements of the Sinking Fund requir 
revision. As the law now stands it will 
accumulate to above thirty, possibly t 
above forty millions, and will be at oncere. 
duced to twenty or even to twelve. Wha 
ever may be thought of the effects of is 


















































greatest amount, it is undeniable that such jm ™™! 
a revulsion must be pernicious, If them 
larger sum be not too great the smaller tee 
must be far too little, But I perfeciiygm °* 
agree with lord Lansdowne, and all the i 
great authorities which have treated oj" * 
this subject, that the plan of employin vm 
thirty or forty millions in the purchase o/ = ; 
stock in time of peace is perfectly impra- the , 
ticable and visionary. A change tu " 
therefore be made at some time ; and if sy, ra : 
is it not wiser to make it while the incon ‘a i 
venience is still at a distance, than wha . , 
it is actually pressing, and when any cot . 

rective may be opposed, with an appear: this A 
ance of justice, by the individual interest : 
which may be affected by it at the mo faded 
ment? On this account, I think it be. 
comes the House now to pause, and takes 8 
deliberate view of the situation of th “iyi 
country, with respect to the repayment ol a thy 
itsdebt. But other circumstances concug | 
to point out the present as a proper tim | ; 
for some revision of our system. By th posterit 





original Sinking Fund Act of 1786, pt 
vision had been made that when the Fu 
should have accumulated to the amount? 
four millions per annum, its further acct 
mulation should cease, and the sums pir 
chased from that time be discharged at 
made applicable to the public serv! 
Had not that Plan been varied by th 
Act of 1802, the public would before th 
time have received relief, from the op 
ration of the Sinking Fund ; thou 
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conducted prove in fact that it would be- 
fore this time have accomplished that ob- 
ject. It seems natural to look for some 
relief from the Sinking Fund at the pe- 
riod at which it would actually have been 
obtained, if the constitution of the Fund 
had not been varied. But there is ano- 
ther circumstance still more striking in 
our present situation. When the Sinking 
Fund was established in 1786, the total 
amount of debt was about 240 millions, 
and the redemption of such a sum appear- 
ed, if not utterly hopeless, at least placed 
atavery remote distance. But great as 
the difficulty then appeared, the firmness 
and perseverance of the nation, pursuing 
this important object with undeviating 
steadiness, have at length completely sur- 
mounted it; and I have the pleasure to 
refer the Committee to accounts upon 
their table, which prove that a sum equal 
tothe total capital of the debt existing in 
1186 has been redeemed. Imean, Sir, that 
the sums purchased by the commissioners, 
or transferred to them, exceed the amount 
ofthe debt existing in 1786; for this is 
the only mode in which the redemption of 
the old debt can ever be ascertained, the 
new loans having been contracted in old 
funds, and no distinction kept up between 
the earlier and later creditors of the pub- 
lic. If any further circumstance could 
be wanting to prove that the people of 
this country have at the present time the 
hirest title to any relief which can be af- 
forded, consistently with the exact ob- 
servance of public faith, and due attention 
fo permanent security, it will be found in 
the extraordinary exertions they have 
made to prevent the accumulation of pub- 
lie debt. Instead of shifting the burden 
fom themselves, and throwing it upon 
posterity, they have nobly and manfully 
wpported the load of increasing difficul- 
les which the vicissitudes of this eventful 
contest have thrown uponthem. ‘To pre- 
vent the increase of public debt, they 
lave actually paid upwards of 200 mil- 
loos in war taxes, a sum which con- 
tiderably exceeds the real value of the 
t existing in 1786. The public have 
trefore a right to claim the merit of 
having doubly redeemed the original debt ; 
fist by its actual repayment, and secondly, 
the anticipated payment of a still 
freater sum which would otherwise have 
en added to it. 
But whatever claims the public may now 
ave on these grounds for relief, and with 
Nhatever immediate advantage it might be 
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attended, it becomes us most anxiously to 
inquire what are the claims of public faith 
which we owe to the stockholders, and 
what the conditions on which the public 
debt has been contracted. 

The debt contracted previously to 1792 
was raised without any condition of repay- 
ment whatever, the government being 
bound only to the punctual payment of 
the interest, and left to consult its own dis- 
cretion or convenience with respect to the 
discharge of the principal. This debt 
however I contend is now wholly dis- 
charged; and that which now exists has 
been contracted since the passing of the 
Act of 1792, and subject to its provisions. 
Under these the stockholder has perhaps 
no strict right, as he has voluntarily sub- 
scribed his stock into the old funds, which 
bore no conditions of redemption, but he 
has undoubtedly a just expectation that 
the terms of redemption pointed out in 
that act will be adhered to. 

Those terms are, that provision shall be 
made for the repayment of the capital of 
all debts subsequently contracted, within 
45 years from its creation; either by the 
specific appropriation of one per cent. upon 
such capital, or in any other mode which 
parliament may think fit, That this is 
the true interpretation of the Act, I affirm 
on the authority of the declarations and 
conduct of its illustrious author, Mr. -Pitt ; 
and of the resolutions and acts of the 
legislatureitself. Of Mr. Pitt’s sentiments, 
Ican mention a very remarkable instance. 
It must be generally recollected by those 
gentlemen who eleven years ago were 
members of the House, that Mr. Pitt 
strongly supported the Sinking Fund Act 
of 1802, but it is not perhaps generally 
known that he was the original proposer of 
that Act. I speak this from my own per- 
fect knowledge, and there are other living 
witnesses, and I believe, written docu- 
ments, in proof of it. The Act originated 
in a suggestion of Mr. Pitt to lord Sid- 
mouth, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his first suggestion went to this extent, 
that not only no Sinking Fund should be 
provided upon the sums funded in that 
year, but that afier reserving so much of 
the Sinking Fund as should be sufficient 
on calculation to redeem the whole debt 
at par, within 45 years, the surplus, then 
amounting to above a million, should be 
applied to the public service. After much 
discussion between Mr. Pitt and lord Sid- 
mouth, at which I had the honour to assist, 
the proposition was reduced to the more 
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limited form in which it received the sanc- 
tion of parliament. 

There could not be a more decisive de- 
claration of Mr. Pitt’s opinion of the true 
construction of the Act, and it was no less 
clearly shown by his public conduct on 
other and even prior occasions. In con- 
tracting several loans in 1798, 1799 and 
1800, on the credit of the Income Tax, 
he made no provision for the immediate 
repayment of the principal, but proposed 
to discharge it by the continuation of the 
Income Tax in time of peace, so long as 
might be necessary. This shews that he 
viewed the provision for repayment within 
45 years rather with regard to probability 
and practice, than to that extreme nicety 
and rigour which is sometimes insisted on: 
for it was clearly possible that the war 
might outlast 45 years, and in that Case 
no provision whatever would have been 
made for the redemption; but Mr. Pitt, 
viewing the subject asa wise and great 
statesman, according to the probabilities of 
human affairs, thought it sufficient to make 
such provision as any reasonable and prac- 
tical man would think adequate to its pur- 
pose ; not looking to such cases as, though 
mathematically true, approached the ex- 
treme verge of possibility. 

With respect to the resolutions of par- 
liament, I shall beg to refer to the first of 
those passed by this House on the 18th of 
May 1802, and lately read at. our table. 
On these Resolutions an Act was founded, 
which, as well as the Acts which esta- 
tablished the loans to which I have just 
referred, clearly evinces the opinion of 
the legislature that the Act of 1792 merely 
required that provision should be made 
for the redemption of debt within 45 
years from its creation, leaving to the dis- 
cretion of parliament both the mode to be 
applied in specific cases, and any subse- 
quent variation of that mode which, within 
the limits prescribed, it may think proper 
to adopt. 

I shall now attempt to explain to the 
Committee how it appears to me that some 
immediate relief may be afforded to the 
public, without the smallest infringement 
of the provisions of the Act of 1792, which 
I have detailed. Neither the Act of 1786 
nor that of 1792 contains any provision 
as to the mode in which the debt, when 
purchased, shall be cancelled or dis- 
charged, so as to relieve the charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund. There are two 
modes in which this discharge might be 
carried into effect. The first would be 
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that, supposing any number of succesgin, 
loans to be contracted, a proportion of 
Sinking Fund should, according to the 
present practice, be attached to each, anj 
should continue to accumulate at com. 
pound interest until the whole of such 
loan should be discharged by its exclusive 
operation, and thus that the redemption of 
each should be separately and indepen. 
dently effected. This is understood to be 
the mode established by law under the 
operation of the Act of 1792, in sonie de. 
gree varied by that of 1802, but remaining 
in force as to all loans contracted subse. 
quently to the latter of those years, It is 
evident however that, as the funds are ip. 
termingled and consolidated, the stock 
created for any particular portion of debt 
cannot be distinguished, and the purchases 
are made indiscriminately. Any separate 
loan can therefore no otherwise be re. 
deemed than by purchasing, with the 
Sinking Fund attached to it, an amount of 
stock equal to that which was created in 
consequence of such loan. 

The other mode, which would have 
been equally consonant to the spirit of the 
Act of 1792, would have been to direct 
that the debt first contracted shall be 
deemed to be first paid off, and that the 
Sinking Fund created in respect of any 
subsequent loan shall be first applied to 
the discharge of any prior loan then re 
maining unredeemed, while the operation 
of the per centage created for those earlier 
loans should be continued for the redemp- 
tion of those subsequently contracted. By 
this means the loan first contracted would 
be discharged at an earlier period, and the 
funds charged with the payment of its in- 
terest become applicable to the public 
service. Thus in the event of a long war, 
a considerable resource might accrue 
during the course of the war itself, a 
every successive loan would contribute to 
accelerate the redemption of those pre- 
viously existing, and the total amount of 
charge to be borne by the public, in re- 
spect of the public debt, would be reduced 
to a narrower compass than in the other 
mode, in which a greater number of loans 
would be co-existing. At the same time 
the ultimate discharge of the whole debt 
would be rather accelerated than retarded. 
The advantages of this mode of operation 
did not perhaps present themselves ! 
Mr. Pitt when framing the arrangemen!s 
of the Sinking Fund, in the prospect of 4 
continuance of peace, and with a very I 
mote view of the ultimate redemption 
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the debt, nor would it have been easily 
made applicable to the Jarge mass then 
existing, and for the redemption of which 
no provision had before been made. But 
the circumstances of the present time af- 
ford a most advantageous opportunity of 
establishing a plan which would in the 
first instance have been preferable. It is 
now only necessary to declare that an 
amount of stock equal to the whole of the 
debt existing in 1786 has been redeemed, 
and that in like manner whenever an 
amount of stock equal to the capital and 
charge of any loan raised since 1792 shall 
be redeemed, in its proper order of suc- 
cession, such loan shall be deemed and 
taken to be redeemed and satisfied, 
Every part of the system will then fall at 
once into its proper place; and we shall 
proceed with the future redemption with 
all the advantages which could have been 
derived from the original adoption of the 
mode of successive “instead of simul- 
taneous redemption. Instead of wait- 
ing till the purchase of the whole of 
the debt consolidated in 1802 shall 


be completed, that part of it which 
existed previously to 1792 will be consi- 
dered as already redeemed, and the subse- 
quent loans will follow in succession when- 


ever equal portions of stock shall have been 
purchased. It is satisfactory to observe that 
by a gradual and equable progress we 
shall still have the power of effecting the 
complete repayment of the debt more 
speedily than by the present course. I 
do not pronounce whether it will be wise 
to persevere to that extent. It will be for 
parliament -to judge when the proper 
lime arrives, which is yet at a considerable 
distance: but we are doing our duty to 
posterity not only scrupulously but libe- 
rally, while we not only much more than 
nitisfy the provisions of the Act of 1792, 
which requires the redemption of the devt 
within 45 years, but actually anticipate 
that course of redemption which is now 
provided. The tables which will be put 
into the hands of gentlemen will shew 
that the means are provided by the pro- 
posed plan of effecting the total repay- 
ment of the existing debt from four to ten 
Years, and that of the future debt which 
may be incurred according to the various 
‘ppositions assumed from 14 to 37 years, 
fooner than by the laws now in force. 

is statement is sufficient to shew how 
amply the proposed plan is capable of sa- 
Wslying the most sanguine expectations of 
the nation with respect to the final dis- 
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charge of its debts, as well as the fair 


claims of those who look to the execution 
of the Act of 1792 as the means of support- 
ing the value of the public funds. I have 
mentioned the result of such calculations 
as are intended to be communicated to 
the House ; other cases may be supposed 
by which the result may be varied in de 
gree but not in general effect. 

I have thus far attempted to explain the 
intended system to the Committee, and to- 
recommend it by its general:and intrinsic 
advantages without displaying the imme- 
diate benefits of its adoption. Yet they 
are such as must be highly satisfactory to 
parliament, and of the greatest importance 
in the preseuit situation of the country. 

The immediate result of this system, 
simple as it may appear, and really is, 
will be equal to a subsidy of above one 
hundred millions. For four years to come, 
we may on the supposition of the conti- 
nuance of war, hope to be obliged to im- 
pose no other taxes than such as are res 
quired to furnish those additions to the 
Sinking Fund which | pointed out in the 
early part of my statement. I need not 
dwell upon the advantages of such a re- 
lief, I need not explain its effects in raising 
the spirits and animating the exertions of 
the nation. I need not enlarge on the 
confidence it must give to our allies, and 
the despondency it is calculated to im- 
press on our enemies. But that which in 
my view renders it peculiarly valuable is, 
that it is so far from being purchased by 
an accumulation of burdens on the suc- 
ceeding years, that though its advantages 
may be very different in degree, according 
to the different cases supposed, yet it will 
in all, for several years tocome, produce a 
very considerable diminution of charge. 

Sych are the general principles of the 
plan to which I beg to call the most se- 
rious attention of the Committee, but not 
at present to press for its judgment. That 
it is free from objections I cannot hope, 
but I trust that parliament will on mature 
consideration, be convinced, as I am my- 
self conscientiously persuaded, that they 
are such as bear no proportion to its ad- 
vantages. I can at least acquit myself of 
having hastily and rashly determined on 
a measure of this magnitude and impor- 
tance. It has for many months been the 
subject of my most anxious meditations, 
and of repeated and detailed discussions 
with those whom I thought most capable 
of guiding my judgment: and I submit it 
to the Committee not without great 
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anxiety, but with the confidence naturally 
flowing from the most sincere conviction. 

I am fully aware that in proposing any 
change in a system so justly revered, and 
considered as the firmest hope of the na- 
tion, I am incurring a great responsibility. 
I feel the full weight of this responsibility, 
but Talso feel that I ought not to shrink 
from it, in the prospect of performing a 
great public service. Many a gallant and 
worthy man has laid down his life to 
achieve a much less important service to 
his country than that of providing at such 
a moment the supplies necessary, during 
four years, for the contest in which we 
are engaged. In the hope of procuring 
this benefit to the public, I am willing 
to risk, what many, to whom life is dearer 
than it is to me, have valued beyond their 
lives—I mean that reputation and public 
eonfidence which they have sought, and 
in some degree acquired by a long course 
of faithful though imperfect service to the 
public. Iam aware that my reputation is 
staked upon this plan; but God forbid 
that my reputation, or that of any man 
should be placed for a moment in compe- 
tition with the great public interests which 
are concerned. I only wish the House to 
deliberate maturely, and to decide wisely. 
Such information as has appeared to me 
necessary to enable gentlemen to take a 
complete view of the plan, will be put 
into their hands, and if any further inform- 
ation should be desired I shall most 
readily lend my assistance to furnish it. 

I shall now read the Resolutions which I 
am about to propose, in order to put the 
Committee in possession of their contents, 
and then offer the first tothe Chairman, that 
the discussion may be regularly opened, 
and when those gentlemen who may be dis- 
posedtodeliver their sentimentshave stated 
such observations as occur to them, E shall, 
after giving such explanations as the case 
may require, move that the Chairman shall 
report progress, with a view to the ad- 
journment of further debate on the subject 
till Monday sevennight. 


The right hon. gentleman then read the 
Resolutions, as follow : 

1. “ That the total capital of the Fund- 
ed Debt of Great Britain, on the 5th Ja- 
nuary 1786, was 238,231,2481. 5s. 22d.; 
that provision was made for the gradual 
reduction thereof, by an Act passed in the 
same year; and that further provision has 
been made by several Acts since passed, 
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for the more effectual reduction of th. 
said debt, and of the public debt sinc 


contracted. 

2. « That by virtue of the said Acts, the 
sum of 238,350,143/. 18s. 1d. exceeding 
the said sum of 238,231,2481, 5s. 23d, by 
118,895l. 12s. 103d; had, on or before 
the Ist March 1813, been actually pur. 
chased by the Commissioners, for the re 
duction of the National Debt, or trans. 
ferred to the said Commissioners, for the 
redemption of Land Tax, or for the pur 
chase of Life Annuities. 

3. « That it is expedient now to declare, 
thata sum of capital stock, equal to the 
total capital of the Public Debt existing 
on the said 5th January 1786, hath been 
purchased or transferred as aforesaid ; and 
so soon as further sums of the publie debt 
shall have been so purchased or transfer. 
red, making, in the whole, an amount of 
annual charge of the public debt so pur. 
chased or transferred, equal to the whole 
annual charge of the public debt existing 
on the said 5th day of January 1736; to 
declare further, that an amount of public 
debt, equal to the whole capital. and 
charge of the public debt existing on the 
said 5th day of January 1786, hath been 
satisfied and discharged; and that, in like 
manner, an amount of public debt equalto 
the capital and charge of every loan con- 
tracted since the said 5th January 1786 
shall, successively and in its proper order, 
be deemed and declared to be wholly sx 
tisfied and discharged, when and as soon 
as a further amount of capital stock, not 
less than the capital of such loan, and pro 
ducing an interest equal to the dividends 
thereupon, shall be so redeemed or trans 
ferred. 

4. “That, after such declaration a 
aforesaid, the capital stock purchased by 
the said Commissioners, and standing ia 
their names in the books of the Governot 
and Company of the Bank of England and 


of the South Sea Company, shall from j 


time to time be cancelled, as if the sam 
had been transferred for the redemption 
of the Land Tax; at such times, and in such 
proportions, not exceeding the amount a 


debt so declared ta be satisfied and di 
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charged (after reserving thereout any 
sum or sums necessary to make provision 
for the payment of all life annuities 
chargeable thereupon) as shall be directed 
by any Act or Acts of parliament to be 
passed for such purpose : in order to make 
provision for the charge of any loan or 
joans thereafter to be contracted, upon the 
same funds or securities as are chargeable 
with the said stock, so declared to be sa- 
tisfied and redeemed, 

5. “ That, in order more effectually to 
secure the redemption of the public debt, 
conformably to the provisions of the Act 
of the 32d George 3, cap. 55, it is expe- 
pedient to enact that all sums granted for 
the reduction thereof, by the several Acts 
aforesaid, should be further continued and 
made applicable to the reduction of all 
public debt, now existing, or which may 
be hereafter contracted during the present 
war. 

6. “ That, in order to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Acts of the 32nd and 
42nd of the King, for redeeming every 
part of the national debt within the pe- 
tiod of 45 years from tie time of its crea- 
tion, itis also expedient that, in future, 
whenever the amount of the sum to be 
raised, by loan, or by any other addition to 
the public funded debt, shall ia any year 
exceed the sum estimated to be applicable 
inthe same year to the reduction of the 
public debt, an annual sum, equal to one 
half of the interest of the excess of the 
sid loan or other addition, beyond the 
sum so estimated to be applicable, shall 
be set apart out of the monies composing 
the consolidated fund of Great Britain, 
and shall be issued at the receipt of the 
Exchequer, to the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England, to be by them 
placed to the account of the Commis- 
tioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt; and upon the remainder of such 
loan or other addition, the annual sum of 
one per cent. on the capital thereof, ac- 
tording to the provisions of the said Act 
ofthe 32nd year of his present Majesty.~ 

7. “ That, in order to prevent the in- 
ttease of the Public Debt by means of 
Exchequer Bills annually renewed, it is 
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expedient that, on the 5th January in 
every year, an account be taken of all 
Exchequer Bills outstanding and charged 
upon funds not deemed capable of making 
good the same, within one year from such 
5th of January, and that a sum equal to 
one per cent. thereupon be granted out of 
the supplies of such year, to the said Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. 

8. “ That it is expedient that so much 
of the Act passed in the 42nd year of the 
reign of his present Majesty (42 Geo. 3, 
cap. 71,) as directs that all monies what- 
ever, which shall be placed from time to 
time to the account of the said Commis- 
sioners, by virtue of either of the therein 
recited Acts (except so far as the same 
are hereby repealed) or by virtue of this 
Act, shall and are hereby appropriated, 
and shall accumulate in manner directed 
by the said Acts, for the reduction of the 
National Debt of Great Britain; and shall 
be from time to time applied by the said 
Commissioners, pursuant to the directions, 
and under and according to the restric 
tions and provisions of the said therein re- 
cited Acts; either in payment for the 
redemption or in the purchase of the se- 
veral redeemable Public Annuities of 
Great Britain, until the whole of the per- 
petual Redeemable Annuities, now charg- 
ed upon the Public Funds of Great Bri- 
tain, including such charge as has arisen, 
or may arise, on any loan made in Great 
Britain, before the passing of this Act; 
and also such charge as shall arise by any 
annuities, interests, and dividends,‘ pay- 
able in consequence of any loans made 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, by 
an Act passed in this session of parlia- 
ment, intituled, ‘ An Act for repealing 
‘the duties on income, for the effectual 
* collection of arrears of the said duties, 
‘and accounting for the same, and for 
« charging the annuities specifically charg- 
‘ed thereon upon the Consolidated Fund 
‘of Great Britain,’ shall have been com- 
pletely redeemed or purchased, should be 
repealed. 

9. “ That it is expedient to make pro- 
vision, that an annual sum of 867,963%. 
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being equal to one per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock created in respect of several loans 
raised by virtue of divers Acts passed in 
the 38th, 39th, 39th, and 40th, and 42nd 
years of his present Majesty, and for the 
interest and charges of which provision 
was made in the said 42nd year of his 
Majesty, shall be set apart out of the 
monies composing the Consolidated Fund 
of Great Britain, and shall be issued at 
the receipt of the Exchequer, to the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, to be by them issued to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, 

10. “ That it is expedient to make fur- 
ther provision for the more effectual and 
speedy redemption of the Land Tax.” 


Mr. Huskisson said, that he for one ac- 
ceded to the postponement of the discus- 
sion upon the plan of his right hon. friend 
until a future day ; and as he did not 
understand that plan, he should, for the 
present, carelully abstain from any com- 
ment upon it further than this; that it 
appeared to him, upon the face of it, to 
be the most important change in the finan- 


cial arrangements of the country that had 
ever been proposed in the course of a 


long and eventful war. His right hon. 
friend had said, in the course of his 
speech, that Mr. Pitt had always looked 
to this practical effect; ‘but though he 
could not see what that might be, he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact which 
had been stated by his right. hon. friend 
in the last session, that “ the finances of 
the country were labouring ;” a state of 
things, which he earnestly hoped the pre- 
sent plan might be effectual in remedying. 
He was well aware of the difficult situa- 
tion in which his right hon. friend was 
placed; he should look at the proposed 
plan in the spirit of candour, and if he 
troubled the House more at length at a 
future period, it would not be until he 
had made himself acquainted with all the 
details. 


Mr: Tierney rose to assure the Commit- 
tee, that he shared most sincerely the sen- 
timents just uttered by the last speaker, 
and that he would enter into the discus- 
sion with the same motives. To him this 
was no party question; and he professed 
himself ready to give the’ right hon. gen- 
tleman every assistance in his power, 
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in the arduous task which -had -deyolyeg 
upon him. At the same time, he wa 
compelled to own, that the plan just pro. 
posed by the right hon. gentleman had 
somewhat surprised him: he had beep 
indeed led to expect an extensive and 
new plan of finance ; but considering how 
often the right hon. gentleman had re. 
commended the most strenuous efforts, in 
order to raise the supplies within the year, 
he had expected to be called upon to sup. 
port him in the unpopular measure of 
raising new taxes; but instead of that, he 
found himself called upon to support the 
right hon. gentleman in letting loose 20 
millions, for the support of the current ex. 
pences, out of the fund accumulated to 
discharge the arrears of anterior expendi. 
ture. It appeared to him that the right 
hon. gentleman intended to do away al. 
together the Act of 1802, by which the 
Sinking Fund was consolidated ; that right 
hon. gentleman would do bim the justice 
to acknowledge that he had opposed that 
Act, foreseeing that the wants of the coun 
try might one day or other make it in- 
convenient. That moment had now come; 
but we were not thereby authorised to 
wrest from the creditor of the state, from 
those men who had purchased stock since 
that Consolidation Act, the additional se- 
curity which it gave them. According 
to Mr. Pitt’s plan of the Sinking Fund, 
every stockholder could know as well as 
the minister himself, the time at which the 
funds he held in his hands would become 
redeemable, and he knew also that the 
Sinking Fund was not to be touched until 
its revenue exceeded the sum of four mil- 
lions, The Consolidation Act of 1802, 
gave additional advantages to the lenders, 
inasmuch as by it they knew that the 
Sinking Fund could not be touched, until 
by the accumulation of interest, the whole 
of the debt should be extinguished, Pur 
chases in the stocks had been made il 
consequence of those favourable terms 
and to break them now would appear 0 
him bordering on a breach of public faith. 
Another disadvantage which appeared te 
him to attend that plan, was the want of 
stability in the system, for the one pét 
cent. applicable to the redemption of Ex: 
chequer Bills, and the additional per ces 
on the new loans, specifically applicable 
likewise to their gradual discharge, were 
to be provided for by a yearly gram 
He considered that anticipation of a pi 
‘bable vote of the House of Commons # 
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basis of public credit. Besides, that per 
centage not being raised by taxes, would 
be considered in no other light but as an 
increase of the loans, and thus we should 
be undoing with one hand what we at- 
tempted to do with the other. He would 
not, however, make any objection to the 
plan at-present, and would only say one 
word more as to the Sinking Fund. The 
right hon. gentleman had- stated that the 
amount of that fund was to that of the 
National Debt as one to forty-four; and 
that, of course, even with the supplies he 
intended to draw from that source, the 
public creditor would still be in a better 
siuation, than after the passing of the 
Sinking Fund Consolidation Act, for, in 
1802, that proportion was as one to seventy - 
seven, But the right hon. gentleman had 
forgotten to advert to the price of stocks, 
which must be taken into consideration, 
as greatly altering the proportion, and 
which were considerably higher at the 
former period than at present. He would 
not now discuss the question, but reserve 
it for future consideration. That the 


right hon gentleman meant honestly and 
fairly, he had no doubt ; but he could not 
help thinking that his. financial reputa- 
tion, which he truly represented to be as 


dear to him as his life, was in considera- 
ble jeopardy. He hoped, however, that 
he would have a good deliverance ; for no 
man, he thought, could stand in a more 
awkward situation at the bar of the finan- 
cial tribunal. He hoped that no other 
proceedings would be instituted on the 
subject before Monday se’nnight.  In- 
deed, was he not aware that, from a sense 
of public necessity, the right hon. gentle- 
man could not further delay to submit his 
plan to the House, he would himself have 
proposed a more remote day, aud, in the 
mean time, have moved for a select com- 
mittee, to take the state of the finances of 
the country into consideration, and report 
their opinion to the House ; for it appear- 
ed to him difficult that the House should 
Pronounce on such a complicated subject 
Without some such previous enquiry. If 
this plan were carried into effect, it struck 
him that there would be nothing to meet 
the expences of a peace but the annual 
axes, namely, those on land and malt, and 
the Consolidated Fund. What proportion 
these resources would bear to the expence 
ad exigencies of such a peace as, he 
Was afraid, they were likely to make, was 
worthy of the consideration of the legisla- 
lature, before they acceded to a scheme, 
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which would impair the Sinking Fund. 
It was pleasant to say, that, for four years, 
there would be no necessity for additional 
taxes; that 7 millions would be saved from 
the Sinking Fund, and that taxes to that 
amount would, at the expiration of that 
time, be to the good. But he did not 
know this. In fact, the measure might so 
disgust persons (who were now ready to 
come forward with: pecuniary assistance 
to the state) with parliamentary proceeds 
ings on this subject, that when they want- 
ed their aid, at a future period, they would 
not be able to procure it. He would now 
sit down, assuring the right hon. gentle- 
man, that in the retirement of his closet 
he would endeavour to divest himself of 
any feeling of hostility towards the plan 
which bad been submitted; and would 
study it, till his better judgment should 
either convince him of the propriety of 
giving it his most cordial support, or of 
opposing it, as prejudicial to the credit of 
the country. 

Mr. Giddy said, the plan proposed was, 
essentially, nothing more than calling on 
the Sinking Fund to bear the expences of 
the year. The best effects, moral and po-~ 
litical, had been produced by the esta- 
blishment of that fund, which, he was 
afraid, the right hon. gentleman’s system 
would diminish, by altering and impairing 
it. ‘The right hon, gentleman seemed to 
think that we might now have recourse to 
that fund, which would be the ‘means of 
rendering additional taxation unnecessary 
for some years ; and that, ata future pe-~ 
riod, those taxes might be resorted to for 
the public service. He was afraid, that 
those who entertained such an opinion 
would be deceived. For, after the public 
had been exempted for some years from 
additional burdens, he doubted whether 
any minister would be found hardy 
enough, under such circumstances, to pro- 
pose an enlarged system of taxation. He 
would abstain from farther observation at 
that time, and conc}ude with saying, that 
he never had heard a plan proposed which 
had given him so much pain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the leading objection of the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Tierney) was, that the 
plan now proposed would overturn the 
system of 1802, an objection coming ra- 
ther oddly from that right hon. gentleman, — 
who had constantly expressed bis disap-= 
probation of that system, and contended 
that it was inconvenient and impracti- 
jo He now, however, argued that the 
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stockholder had a right to look to the con- 
tinuance of that system, and to complain 
if it should be altered. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) thought, on the 
other hand, that the stockholder might, 
with some appearance of justice, have com- 
plained of the system of 1802, at the time 
when it was established, because it intro- 
duced a change, which might then have 
appeared unfavourable to his interests. 
‘No complaint was however made; the 
stockholder acquiesced with cheerfulness 
and confidence in the wisdom of parlia- 
ment. But it appeared to him impossible 
that he could make any complaint now, 
when the intended change would restore 
him to that situation in which he would 
have been placed, if all the loans had 
been raised in the ordinary manner, and 
the Act of 1802 had not taken place. It 
was now proposed to appropriate 870,0001. 
a year immediately to the Sinking Fund, 
and such a grant was of much more value 
than the speculation of a possible remote 
advantage. 

The right hon. gentleman had stated 
that the money market would be set 
afloat, and that in the worst way, not by 
any fixed and permanent plan. In fact, 
the plan, when once established, would be 
as fixed and permanent as any other ; and 
perhaps less liable to variation than the 
present plan, which was generally allowed 
to require some revision. ‘ Every stock- 
holder,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
«* knew as well as Mr. Pitt when the Sink- 
ing Fund under the Act of 1786 would be 
limited.”” Every stockholder will, under 
the proposed system, know as well as the 
minister what the amount of the Sinking 
Fund in every year will be, and may form 
his speculations with as much certainty as 
upon the plan now existing or. any other. 
All such speculations must be in their na- 
ture uncertain, because the prices of stock 
will be varied by circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen; but they may, under 
the proposed plan, be entered into with as 
much security as their own nature admits 
of. He trusted that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would, when he should come to 
examine the plan more maturely, find 
that many of his objections rested upon a 
misconception of it. With respect to the 
time when it should be taken into consi- 
deration, he could see no necessity for 
postponing the consideration of it beyond 
Monday se’nnight. In the interval any 
gentleman who might not be satisfied 
with the information which would be put 
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into his hands, might ca!l for any further 
documents which he might think nece, 
sary; and he (the Chancellor of the Ry. 
chequer) would be happy to assist in pro. 
curing any information which might be 
desired. If it should then appear tobe 
absolutely necessary that a longer period 
should be” given for consideration, he 
should not object to it; for he was as much 
impressed with the magnitude of the sub. 
ject as any gentleman, and he should feel 
more regret than any, if the House should 
come to a hasty decision, because he 
should feel himself involved in a deeper 
responsibility. But it certainly appeared 
to him, perhaps from having given the 
plan so much previous consideration, that 
a few days would be sufficient to enable 
gentlemen to make themselves masters of 
it. To him it was particularly recom. 
mended by the consideration that it wa 
equally applicable to all the various cir. 
cumstances to which we could with pro. 
bability look forward. It was not limited 
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to a particular amount of expenditure;Mc): 


it was not confined to a state of war or of 
peace, but would adapt itself to every 
change of situation. 


He had already 4 
pointed out its effects in time of war, but. 


had omitted to mention its operation ingf,; 


time of peace. In that event he cons- 


dered its advantages as even greater thang,,,; 


in time of war, and superior to whatever 
had been attempted in any measure which 


had been proposed to parliament. It af. 


forded an opportunity of keeping at the 
constant disposal of parliament the means 
of funding a large sum, to the extent, if 


required, of 100 millions or more, 253% 


resouree eventually to be applied in case 
of the renewal of hostilities. This was such 
a treasure as had never been possessed 


either by this country, or by any otherj™, 


and could not fail to impress upon eVel¥ fiend; 


foreign: power, a just sense of the value 
the friendship of this country, and of th 
danger of provoking its hostility. 

With respect to any constitutional jea 
lousy which might be naturally excited of 
the first mention of such a fund, it should 
be recollected that it in no way freed the 
crown from the control of parliament; 
that it was a treasure strictly parliamet 
tary, and which could only be touchet 
by the authority of the legislature. 

He wished only to add one word will 


regard to the anxiety expressed. by Weil 


right hon. gentleman for the consolidate! 
fund. He begged to assure him that # 
effect of the proposed plan could only! 
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o strengthen the consolidated fund and | propriated to the Sinking Fund, it would, 
notto impair it. He felt as strongly im- | of course, be rather increased than dimi- 
pressed as the right hon. gentleman with | nished. Setting aside the complicated 
the importance of supporting the consoli- | statement of figures, the real difference 
dated fund ; and he appealed to him whe- | consisted in the variation between the 
ther he had not, in measures in which he | amount of taxes under the new plan, viz. 
had been engaged, proved his anxiety on | 750,000/. and 1,700,000/. which was call- 
this subject more strongly than the right | ed for the charges, &c. under the old 
hon. gentleman himself ever had an op- | plan. The new system would not create 
portunity of doing. an immediate effect; but he called on 
Mr. Baring did not think it possible to | those who were the guardians of the pub- 
gat all intu atgument on this subject, | lic finances in that House, to consider its 
with the imperfect information which | operation very seriously. For his own 
was then before the House. But the mere | part he should come to the discussion with 
stating of the case comprised circumstances | a calm and deliberate mind ; and he was 
which shocked persons who were anxious | sure, political differences being laid aside, 
for the firm state of public credit, and for | the House would have but one object in 
ihe fair situation of the finances of the | view—the safety and security of the coun- 
country. They could not hear those cir- | try. 
cumstances ‘stated, without expressing Lord Castlereagh observed, that whatever 
regret and surprise, He felt considerable | were the merits or demerits of the plan, he 
alarm at the progress this plan was likely | thought no expressions should have been 
tomake ; at the same time he must observe | made use of, tending to create animmediate 
o the subject of interfering with the | effect on public credit. Inthis pointof view, 
iMsioking Fund, that a period might come, | the hon. gentleman who had just sat down 
when it would be necessary to interfere | had, in his opinion, placed the question 
vith it, even if the new system had not | on its true grounds, and corrected the 
been introduced. The circumstance of | doubts which had been thrown out, in 
ie Sinking Fund letting loose twenty | speeches made that evening—he was con- 
nillions at once, at the disposal of govern- | vinced that those by whom they were 


ment, rendered some regulation on the | delivered, had no intention of producing 
wubject necessary ; but there was a great {any unpleasant feeling in the public 
liffrence between that regulation which | mind; but still what had been observed, 
went to strengthen the fund, and that | if it had gone out to the world, unaccom- 


hich would have the effect of weakening | panied by the statement of the hon. gen- 





it. In making any alteration, they must | tleman, who spoke last, that no immediate 
ecessarily look to the state of Europe and +effect would be produced, might have 
ifthe world at the time the alteration was | done mischief. 
poposed. They must consider whether Sir John Newport, without any declared 
eit finances had been productive in that | opposition on his part to the plan, thought 
ear, or whether the national expenditure it became the duty of the committee to 
md been diminished. They must exa- | examine, in the most minute manner, the 
nine, whether, for a year or two, the ex- resolutions, with respect both to their im- 
paditure had not been greatly increased, | mediate and futue operration on the finan- 
d whether, in addition to this, they did | cial system of the country. 
wt find, from the price of the public funds, Mr. H. Thornton noticed two objections : 
at there was a difficulty in raising the | first, that by this proposed plan the amount 
ppplies, by way of loan, in preference to | of the Sinking Fund would eventually be 
axes, Perhaps, on a review of these cir- | diminished, and the funds consequently 
imstances, they might consider the pre- reduced: second, he hoped that no unfair 
ntan unfavourable period for touching | impression would go abroad. His own ge- 
he Sinking Fund at all. He thought it | neral opinion was, that it was better to 
ws desirable that the public should be | pass a prospective measure of this descrip- 
prised of the nature of the plan; its | tion than to adopt it suddenly. It was 
licussion, in his opinion, could create no | not enough to look at it as it might affect 
imediate effect on public credit. What | taxation, but its future operation on the 
it measure itself would produce in two or | stock market it was equally important to 
tee years, was another thing. As it was | attend to. Another point was, how far it 
tended that, in the present year, taxes | was consistent with the public faith pledged 
the amount of 870,000/. should be ap- - 1792, and the Act of Parliament upom 
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which those who lent their money to the 
state relied for redemption at a particular 
period. The other main objection that 
occurred to him was, the effect which the 
precedent might have in affecting the con- 
fidence of the creditor in future. At pre- 
sent he would not enter farther into the 
subject, but reserve himself for a more 
minute enquiry. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that his hon. friend was greatly mistaken 
in supposing that the Sinking Fund would 
ever be reduced 7 millions below its pre- 
sent amount. The. greatest diminution 
would in fact be only about two millions, 
which would take place, in the course of 
about four years, after which the Sinking 
Fund would again gradually accumulate. 
He again contended that the plan was 
perfectly consistent with good faith 
towards the public creditor. Any idea to 
the contrary could only arise, as most of 
the objections made that evening had 
done, from a misconception of the plan. 
The faith pledged to the public creditor 
was that of an adherence to the Act of 
1792, to which the proposed plan was 
strictly conformable. That act required 
that provision should be made for the re- 
demption of the debt, within 45 years: 
the .ifferent plans of Mr. Pitt, of lord Sid- 
mouth, and of lord Lansdowne, were all 
founded on that basis. The plan now 
submitted to the committee not only 
strictly complied with this condition, but 
actually made provision for the redemp- 
tion of the debt within a shorter time 
than the laws now in force. It was there- 
fore capable of performing more than the 
stockholder had a right to look to, or the 
public to expect. 

But in considering the case of the stock- 
holder it was impossible for him to over- 
look that great and numerous body of the 
stockholders to whom a respite of four 
years from increasing taxation would be 
more valuable than to almost any other 
class in the community ; they comprised 
that body of annuitants who drew a limited 
income from the funds, which formed their 
sole subsistence. ‘They had not, like 
most other classes of men, the means of 
increasing their income by their industry, 
or of giving an additional value to their pro- 
perty. Qnsuch persons every addition of 
taxation fell with unmitigated severity, 
and to such the relief to be obtained from 
the proposed system would be most sea- 
sonable and salutary. He trusted and be- 
lieved. that it would be so received and 





felt, and that the blessings of thousands of 
widows and orphans would be poute 
down, not upon him for suggesting the 
plan, but upon parliament for sanction, 
ing it. 

Some conversation then took place 
across the table as to the repetition noy 
of the arguments employed on the ques. 
tion of the Sinking Fund in 1802. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted tha 
the stockholder, after a lapse of thirty 
years, would be benefited, but until thi 
period arrived his condition would be 
worse after the adoption of this plan than 
before it. é; 

Mr. Tierney lamented that he shouli 
not live to enjoy any of the fruits of this 
noble scheme, since the advantages were 
postponed to so remote a period. The 
right hon. gentleman might be content 
with this distant view of the promised 
land, but for his part, he had rather ex. 
perience some immediate benefits. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
to the inconvenience that might result 
from paying off the whole of the. national 
debt: it would be little better than a m 
tional bankruptcy ; and illustrated it by 
referring to the case of the elector of 
Saxony, who had been petitioned by 
vast number of persons to continue 
them the public security for money they 
could not otherwise dispose of. 

The Chairman then reported -prog 
and it was ordered that the Report be 
taken into further consideration ~on th 
15th, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 4. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CxatMso 
THE Roman Catnouics.] The Earl ¢ 
Moira presented a petition from the Ca 
tholics of the county of Galway, prayin 


the repeal of disabilities. His lordshi 
took that opportunity (as he might not? 
present at the discussion of the questiot 
to declare his opinion that the remor 
of these disabilities was not only i 
wisest and most politic, but also the ol 
safe course that could be adopted. 
Earl Grey presented petitions from¢ 
tain Christians at Sheffield and its neig! 
bourhood, and from the Protestant Di 
senters there, praying for the repeal of 
disabilities on account of religious 
nions. He also presented a_ petition 
favour of the Catholic Claims, from! 
portmen of Ipswich, and one to the sal 
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effect from the inhabitants of Berwick- 
upon- Tweed. With respect to the latter, 
his lordship observed, that a petition from 
the corporation, against the Catholic 
claims, had been presented, which had 
been agreed to at a meeting, by a ma- 
jority of those present; but he was in- 
structed to state, that the present petition 
was signed by 80 of the burgesses, form- 
ing, in fact, a majority of the corporation. 

Lord Holland presented a petition from 
the Protestant dissenting ministers of the 
three denominations in London and its 
vicinity, praying for the repeal of all dis- 
abilities, on account of religious opinions. 
His lordship observed, that the petitioners 
were the successors of those persons who 
had so materially contributed to the re- 
storation of Charles the 2nd, and of those, 
who, at alater period, had consented to 
acts, which involved the sacrifice of their 
own privileges, with the most disinterested 
view of supporting the House of Hanover. 
Their petitions upon the present occasion 
had been accelerated in consequence of 
what had been stated by right reverend 
prelates and other lords, that petitions 
which they presented against the Catholic 
claims had been signed by Protestant dis- 
senting ministers and Protestant dissenters, 
They were therefore anxious to make 
known their sentiments in favour of gene- 
ral religious liberty, that it might not be 
supposed that they participated in the 
opinions of a contrary description thus 
stated to have been expressed by others. 

The Earl of Essex presented a petition 
in favour of the Catholic claims, from the 
nobility, gentry, and freeholders of the 
county of Flint. 

Lord Kenyon adverted to the petition al- 
ready presented, which had been agreed 
upon at a county meeting of Flintshire, 
with only two dissentient voices, and 
stated that, subsequently, with a view to 
obtain this counter petition, the greatest 
exertions had been used by the agents of 
tal Grosvenor to procure the signatures 
it of persons dependent upon his lord- 
hip and in his employ. They had for 
this purpose resorted to threats, and in 
particular two individuals had been threat- 
tned with being turned out of their farms, 
ind dismissed from his lordship’s employ, 
ifthey did not sign the petition. 

The Earl of Esser said, he knew nothing 
f the circumstances alluded to by the 
wble lord. The petition bad been hand- 
ad to him, the noble earl alluded to not 
Ming able to attend. 
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Lord Kenyon stated, that he had inti- 
mated to earl Grosvenor his intention of 
stating the facts connected with the man- 
ner of obtaining signatures to this peti- 
tion, if that noble earl should present it. 
He disclaimed any intention of imputing 
to the noble earl who now presented the 
petition, any knowledge of the circum- 
stances to which he had alluded. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 4. 


Tue Princess or Watzs.] Public ex- 
pectation probably never rose so high as 
on this evening, in consequence of the 
expected discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of the Princess of 
Wales’s Letter, and the explanation which 
was naturally looked for. An immense 
crowd assembled in the avenues of the 
House, and the gallery door not being 
opened till five o’clock, after two ballots 
had been gone through, there was ample 
time for the crowd to accumulate. The 
Gallery, on its being opened, was imme- 
diately filled, and great numbers, dis- 
appointed of admission, were compelled 
reluctantly to take their departure. 

It had been rumoured for two or three 
days previously, that the bringing in the 
question relative to the Princess of Wales, 
would be the signal for some member to 
move the standing order for the exclusion 
of strangers. It was doubted, however, 
whether any member would execute so 
unwelcome a task. Events proved this 
rumour to be well founded, and Mr. 
Lygon was the member who volunteered 
his services to close the doors. A great 
number of peers were below the bar anxi- 
ous to hear the discussion, who of course 
were, equally with other strangers, com- 
pelled to quit the House. In consequence 
of the sitting being thus rendered secret, 
Mr. Bennet moved an adjournment, upon 
which the House divided, Ayes 1395 
Noes, 248. Majority, 109. ‘The adjourn- 
ment being thus negatived, 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone rose and said, 
that as the hon. gentleman opposite had 
cleared the gallery, be should not bring 
forward his motion that night, but reserve 
to himself the right of renewing it on any 
future occasion. 

Mr. Lygon said, that whenever the hon. 
gentleman did renew his motion, he 
should feel it to be his duty again to move 
the standing order for clearing the gallery. 

Mr. Wynn wished to be informed by 

(4B) 
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his Majesty’s ministers, whether it was 
their intention to bring. forward any mo- 
tion on the subject of the Letter ad- 
dressed by’her royal highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales to the Speaker, and which 
had been communicated to the House? 
Lord Castlereagh said, it was his inten- 
tion to avail himself of the first opporiu- 
nity to give such explanations as his duty 
required from him. It would not, how- 
ever, be taking a fair part towards her 
Royal Highness, if after throwing herself 
on the House as she had done, he should 
originate any question. It was a singular 
situation in which her Petition stood, if 
there was no individual in the House to 
explain the nature of her complaint, and 
to propose some remedy for it. If any 
person was prepared to come forward, 
then it would be for the House to deter- 
mine what course it was most proper for 
it to pursue. He was certainly the last 
person who could be charged with that 
task, but he should have no reluctance to 
explain such matters as his duty would 
allow him to speak of ona proper occasion. 
Mr. Whitbread said, he was surprised 
that the noble lord did not, on the day 
the Letter from the Princess of Wales was 
read to the: House, give notice of some 
motion on so important a proceeding; it 
was due to her Royal Highness, to the 
House, and to the public, that some in- 
vestigation should follow such an appeal 
as had been made to them. No similar 
application was ever placed on the table 
without some proceeding suitable to its 
degree of importance. He did not know 
that the noble lord, or the Speaker, were 
called to that council, till he read the 
Pilot Newspaper of that evening, contain- 
ing what was said to be the Report al- 
luded to in the Letter of the Princess of 
Wales, and signed by 22 members of the 
council. The House, in his opinion, could 
not be satisfied without further explana- 
tion ; and it was the duty of ministers, in 
the first instance, to have moved for an 
authentic copy of the Report that was 
agreed to*. It was also right that the 
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House should know what was referred } 
his royal highness the Prince Regent to the 
council, as the foundation of their Repor, 
whether it was the Report of 1806, or the 
Minute of Council of 1807, signed by lord 
Eldon, the noble lord, and the member 
for Liverpool, (Mr. Canning) in which her 
Royal Highness was declared to be wholly 
innocent. If the Report contained in the 
Pilot paper was correctly given, he con, 
curred with her Royal Highness, tha 
aspersions were cast upon her which tend. 
ed to the insecurity of the state. For 
there certainly was one passage so am 
biguously worded, that an inference might 
be drawn from it, that her Royal Highness 
had been guilty of great misconduct; 
whilst it also might bear the construction, 
that she was no farther blamable than for 
such things as might be considered but 
trifling offences. Under this impression 
he again said it became the noble lord to 
move for the Report. ‘The transactions 
ought not to be kept secret. He was nei- 
ther the adviser or counselor of her Royal 
Highness, but it should be seen whether 
or not the noble lord had not been both her 
acquitter and accuser. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he would 
not consent to be put on his defence for 
any petition, or to give any explanations, 
if no individual thought proper to submit 
a motion upon it. It was his duty asa 
privy counsellor not to disclose the secrets 
of the council without the permission of 
the crown—nothing should induce him to 
swerve from his course of duty; but at 
the same time he would say, that he had 
given no advice which he was not willing 
to avow and to defend. If the hon. mem 
ber had read the Report, he would find it 
was not open to the construction put upon 





| it, The question for the consideration of 
| the council was not one of charge, but 
| one relating to regulations under which 
| her Roval Highness was to be allowed to 
| see her daughter. 

Mr. Whitbread then read the Report, 
and said the public were ignorant of all 
the circumstances which had induced the 


—" 





* The following is a Copy of the said 
Report: 


Rervort, &c. to His Royat Hicuness 
THE Prince Recent.—Febryary 1813. 


The following Members of his Majes- 
ty’s most honourable Privy Council, viz. 
His grace the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the right hon. the Lord High Chan- 


cellor, his grace the archbishop of York, 
his grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, the 
Lord President of the council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the earl of Buckinghamshire, 
the earl Bathurst, the earl of Liverpool, the 
earl of Mulgrave, the viscount Melville 
the viscount Sidmouth, the viscount 
tlereagh, the right hon. the lord bishop 
London, the right hon, lord Lllenborougty 
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council to make such a Report. Was the 
Report of 1806 referred to, to refresh the 
memory of those who were in the old cabi- 
net, or that of 1807, to give information 
to the present ministers? It should be re- 
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membered that her Royal Highness had 
no privy council, no members of parlia- 
ment at hercommand. But if no other 
member would submit a motion to the 
House on her petition, he would do so, 





lord chief justice of the Court of King’s 
bench; the right hon. the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the right hon. the 
Chancellor of. the Exchequer, the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Duchy, his ho- 
nour the Master of the Rolls, the right 
hon. the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas,* the right hon. the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
the right hon. the Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, the right hon. the 
Dean of the Arches. Having been sum- 
moned by command of your Royal High- 
ness, on the 19th of February 1813, to 
meet at the office of viscount Sidmouth, 
secretary of state for the home department, 
a communication was made by his lordship 
to the lords then present in the following 
terms:— 

“ My lords; I have it in command from 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
acquaint your lordships, that a copy of a 
Letter from the Princess of Wales to the 
Prince Regent having appeared in a pub- 
lic paper, which Letter refers to the pro- 
ceedings that took place in an inquiry in- 
stituted by command of his Majesty, in 
the year 1806, and contains, among other 
matters, certain animadversions upon the 
manner in which the Prince Regent has 
exercised his undoubted right of regula- 
ling the conduct and, education of his 
daughter the Princess Charlotte ; and his 
Royal Highness having taken into his con 
sideration the said Letter so published, and 
adverting to the directions heretofore given 
by his Majesty, that the documents rela- 
ting to the said inquiry should be sealed 
up, and deposited in the office of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretary of state; inorder 
that his Majesty’s government should pos- 
sess the means cf restoring to them if ne- 
cessary; his Royal Highness has ® been 
pleased to direct, that the said Letter of 
the Princess of Wales, and the whole of 
the said documents, together with the co- 
pies of other letters and papers, of which a 
schedule is annexed, should be referred to 
your lordships, being members of his Ma- 


* The Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was prevented by indisposition 
from attending, during any part of these 
Proceedings, 





jesty’s most honourable privy council, for 
your consideration; and that you should 
report to his Royal Highness your opi- 
nion, whether, under all the circumstances 
of the case, it be fit and proper that the 
intercourse between the Princess of Wales 
and her daughter, the Princess Charlotte, 
should continue to be subject to regulation 
and restraint :—” 

Their lordships adjourned their meetings 
to Tuesday the 23d February ; and the in- 
termediate days having been employed in 
perusing the documents referred to them, 
by command of your Royal Highness, they 
proceeded on that and the following day 
to the further consideration of the said do- 
cuments, and have agreed to report to your 
Royal Highness as follows :— 

In obedience to the commands of your 
Royal Highness, we have taken into our 
most serious consideration the Letter from 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales 
to your Royal Highness, which has ap- 
peared in the public papers, and has been 
referred to us by your Royal Highness, in 
which letter the Princess of Wales, 
amongst other matters, complains that the 
intercourse between her. Royal Highness 
and her royal highness the Princess Char- 
lotte, has been subjected to certain restric- 
tions. 

We have also taken into our most se- 
tious consideration, together with the 
other papers referred to us by your Roya! 
Highness, all the documents relative to the 
Inquiry instituted in 1806, by command 
of his Majesty, into the truth of certain 
representations, respecting the conduct of 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales, 
which appears to have been pressed upon 
the attention of your Royal Highness, and 
to have been transmitted by your Royal 
Highness, in consequence of the advice of 
lord Thurlow, and upon grounds of public 
duty, to his Majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants, by whom they were submitted to 
his Majesty’s consideration. And your 
Royal Highness having been graciously 
pleased to command us to report our opi- 
nions to your Royal Highness, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the case, it 
be fit and proper, that the intercourse be- 
tween the Princess of Wales and her 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, should 

1 
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though this was peculiarly the duty of the 
noble lord. It was sufficient for a mem- 
ber of parliament in his common capacity, 
to say he would wait and give his opi- 
nion, but such was not the duty of the 
noble lord as a minister of the crown in 
that House in such a case. 

Lord Castlereagh would still persevere in 
refusing to answer any questions arising 
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out of a statement found in a public news 
paper, nor would he have said so much, had 
it not been endeavoured to impute inten. 
tions to the government which they never 
formed. 

Mr. Whitbread was not calling in ques. 
tion the intentions butthe acts of ministers 
—their intentions he did not know, 

Lord Stanley asked whether it was the 





continue to be subject to regulation and 
restraint— 

We beg leave humbly to report to your 
Royal Highness, that after a full examina- 
tion of all the documents before us, we are 
of opinion, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is highly fit and pro- 
per, with a view to the welfare of her 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte, in 
which are equally involved the happinesy 
of your Royal Highness in your parental 
and royal character, and the most impor- 
tant interests of the state, that the inter- 
course between her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales and her royal highness 
the Princess Charlotte, should continue to 
be subject to regulation and restraint. 

We humbly trust that we may be per- 
mitted, without being thought to exceed 
the limits of the duty imposed on us, re- 
spectfully to express the just sense we en- 
tertain of the motives by which your Royal 
Highness has been actuated in the post- 
ponement of the Confirmation of-her royal 
highness the Princess Charlotte, as it ap- 
pears, by a statement under the hand of 
her majesty the Queen, that your Royal 
Highness has conformed in this respect 
to the declared will of his Majesty, who 
had been pleased to direct, that such cere- 
mony should not take place till her Royal 
Highness should have completed her 18th 

year. 

We also humbly trust that we may be 
further permitted to notice some expres- 
sions in the Letter of her royal highness 
the Princess of Wales, which may possibly 
be construed as implying a charge of too 
serious a nature to be passed over without 
observation. We refer to the words— 
*‘ suborned traducers.”? As this expres- 
sion, from the manner in which it is intro- 
duced, may, perhaps, be liable to be un- 
derstood (however impossible it may be to 
suppose that itcan have been so'intended), 
to have reference to some part of the con- 
duct of your Royal Highness, we feel it 
our bounden duty not to omit this’ oppor- 
tunity of declaring that the documents laid 
Yefore us afford the most ample proof, that 





mae. 


there is not the slightest foundation for 


such an aspersion. 


(Signed ) 

C. Cantruar’ SipMoutn, 
Evpon, CasTLEREacs, 
E. Esor’ J. Lonpon, 
W. Armacnh, ELLENzoRrovcs, 
Harrowsy, P. C. Cuas. Anzor, 
WEsTMORELAND, C. P, S. N. Vansirrart, 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE, C. Batuurst, 
BaTuurst, W. Grant, 
LIvERPOOL, A. Macpona1, 
Muterave, W. Scort, 
MELVILLE, J. Nicwo.t, 


(Atrue Copy) Sipmovrts, 


The following are the Documents re 
ferred to in the preceding Report: 


Letrer addressed by Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wa gs, to the 
Prince Recent, dated Montague 
House, January 14; 1813. 


Sir; it is with’great reluctance that] 
presume to obtrude myself upon your 
Royal Highness, and to solicit your atten- 
tion to matters which may, at first, appear 
rather of a personal than a public nature. 
If I could think them so—if they re 
lated merely to myself—I should abstain 
from proceedings which might give un- 
easiness, or interrupt the more weighty 
occupations of your Royal Highuess’s 
time. I should continue, in silence and re 


tirement, to lead the life which has been ° 


prescribed to me, and console myself for 
the loss of that society and those domestic 
comforts to which I have so long beena 
stranger, by the reflection that it has been 
deemed proper I should be afflicted with- 
out any fault of my own—and that yout 
Royal Highness knows it. 

But, Sir, there are considerations of a 
higher nature than any regard to my own 
happiness, which render this address @ 
duty both to myself and my daughier. 
May I venture to say—a duty also to my 
husband, and the people committed to 
hiecare? There is a point beyond which 
a guiltless woman cannot with safety. cally 
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intention of ministers to take any other 
notice of the Letter, addressed to the 
Speaker of that House by the Princess of 
Wales? 


Marcu 4, 1813. 


[1114 


Lord Castlereagh said, that’ whenever 
any intention of that nature was entertain- 
ed by the Prince Regent's ministers, due 
notice would be given of it. 





her forbearance. If her honour is invaded, 
the defence of her reputation is no longer 
amatter of choice’; .and it signifies not 
whether the attack be made openly, man- 
fully, and directly—or by secret insinua- 
tion, and by holding such conduct to- 
wards her as countenances all the suspi- 
cions that malice can suggest. If these 
ought to be the feelings of every woman 
in England who is conscious that she de- 
serves no reproach, your Royal Highness 
has too sound a judgment, and too nice a 
sense Of honour, not to perceive, how 
much more justly they belong to the mo- 
ther of your daughter—the mother of her 
who ‘is destined, I trust at a very distant 
period, to reign over the British empire. 

It may be known to your Royal High- 
ness that during the continuance of the 
restrictions upon your royal authority, I 
purposely refrained from making any re- 
presentations which might then augment 
the painful difficulties of your exalted 
station. At the expiration of the restric- 
tions I still was inclined to delay taking 
this step, in the hope that I might owe the 
redress I sought to your gracious and un- 
solicited condescension, I have waited, 
in the fond indulgence of this expectation, 
until, to my inexpressible mortification, I 
find that my unwillingness to complain, 
has only produced fresh grounds of com 
plaint; and I am at Jength compelled, 
either to abandon all regard for the two 
dearest objects which I possess on earth, 
mine own honour, and my beloved child, 
orto throw myself at the feet of your 
Royal Highness as the natural protector 
of both. 

I presume, Sir, to represent to your 
Royal Highness, that the separation, which 
every succeeding month is making wider, 
ofthe mother and the daughter, is equally 
injurious to my character and to her edu- 
tation. Isay nothing of the deep wounds 
which so cruel an arrangement inflicts 
upon my feelings, although I would fain 
hope that few persons will be found of a 
disposition to think lightly of these. To 
ie myself cut off from one of the very 
few domestic enjoyments left me—cer- 
lainly the only one upon which I set any 
value, the society of my child—involves 
mein such misery, as I well know your 
Royal Highness could never inflict upon 





me if you were aware of its bitterness. 
Our intercourse has been gradually dimi- 
nished. A single interview weekly seemed 
sufficiently’ hard allowance for a mother’s 
affections—That, however, was reduced to 
our meeting once a fortnight; andI now 
learn that even this most rigorous inter- 
diction is to be still more rigidly en- 
forced. —~ 

But while I do not venture to intrude 
my feelings as a mother upon your Royal 
Highness’s notice, I must. be allowed to 
say, that in the eyes of an observing and 
jealous world, this separation of a daughter 
from her mother will only admit of one 
construction—a construction fatal to the 
mother’s reputation. Your Royal High- 
ness wil] also pardon me for adding, that 
there is no less inconsistency than injus- 
tice in this treatment.—-He who dares ad- 
vise your Royal Highness to overlook the 
evidence of my innocence, and disregard 
the sentence of complete acquittai which 
it produced—or is wicked and false enough 
still to whisper suspicions in your ear, be- 
trays his duty to you, Sir, to your 
daughter, and to your people, if he 
counsels you to permit a day to pass 
without a further investigation of my con- 
duct. I know that no such calumniator 
will venture to recommend a measure 
which must speedily end in his~ utter 
confusion. Then let me implore you to 
reflect on the situation in which I am 
placed; without the shadow of a charge 
against me—without even an accuser— 
after an enquiry that led to my ample vin- 
dication—yet treated as if | were. still 
more culpable than the perjuries of my 
suborned traducers represented me, and 
held up to the world as a mother who 
may not enjoy the society of her only 
child. 

The feelings, Sir, which are natural to 
my unexampled situation, might justify 
me in the gracious judgment of your 
Royal Highness, had I no other motives 
for addressing you but such as relate to 
myself. But I will not disguise from 
your Royal Highness what I cannot for a 
moment conceal from myself, that the se- 
rious, and it soon may be, the irreparable 
injury which my daughter sustains from 
the plan at present pursued, has done 
more in overcoming my reluctance to in~ 
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The Princess of Wales. [tite 


though this was peculiarly the duty of the | out of a statement found in a public news. 


noble lord. It was sufficient for a mem- 
ber of parliament in his common capacity, 
to say he would wait and give his opi- 
nion, but such was not the duty of the 
noble lord as a minister of the crown in 
that House in such a case. 

Lord Castlereagh would still persevere in 
refusing to answer any questions arising 


paper, nor would he have said so much, had 
it not heen endeavoured to impute inten. 
tions to the government which they never 
formed. 

Mr. Whitbread was not calling in ques. 
tion the intentions butthe acts of ministers 
—their intentions he did not know, 

Lord Stanley asked whether it was the 





continue to be subject to regulation and 
restraint— 

We beg leave humbly to report to your 
Royal Highness, that after a full examina- 
tion of all the documents before us, we are 
of opinion, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is highly fit and pro- 
per, with a view to the welfare of her 
royal highness the Princess Charlotte, in 
which are equally involved the happiness 
of your Royal Highness in your parental 
and royal character, and the most impor- 
tant interests of the state, that the inter- 
course between her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales and her royal highness 
the Princess Charlotte, should continue to 
be subject to regulation and restraint. 

We humbly trust that we may be per- 
mitted, without being thought to exceed 
the limits of the duty imposed on us, re- 
spectfully to express the just sense we en- 
tertain of the motives by which your Royal 
Highness has been actuated in the post- 
ponement of the Confirmation of her royal 
highness the Princess Charlotte, as it ap- 
pears, by a statement under the hand of 
her majesty the Queen, that your Royal 
Highness has conformed in this respect 
to the declared will of his Majesty, who 
had been pleased to direct, that such cere- 
mony should not take place till her Royal 
Highness should have completed her 18th 

year. 

We also humbly trust that we may be 
further permitted to notice some expres- 
sions in the Letter of her royal highness 
the Princess of Wales, which may possibly 
be construed as implying a charge of too 
serious a nature to be passed over without 
observation. We refer to the words— 
*‘ suborned traducers.”? As this expres- 
sion, from the manner in which it is intro- 
duced, may, perhaps, be liable to be un- 
derstood (however impossible it may be to 
suppose that itcan have been so‘intended), 
to have reference to some part of the con- 
duct of your Royal Highness, we feel it 
our bounden duty not to omit this’ oppor- 
tunity of declaring that the documents laid 
before us atlord the most ample proof, that 





et 


there is not the slightest foundation for 


-such an aspersion. 


(Signed ) 

SipMoutTa, 
CasTLEREAcH, 
J. Lonpon, 
ELLENBoroven, 
Cuas. Abgor, 
N. VaAnsit tart, 
C. Batuurst, 
W. Grant, 

A. Macponat, 
W. Scort, 

J. Nicwo.t. 


C. Cantuar’ 
Epon, 

E. Exsor’ 

W. ARMAGH, 
Harrowsy, P. C. 
Westmoretanp, C. P, S. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRKE, 
BaTuunrst, 
LivERPOOL, 
Muterave, 
MELVILLE, 


(A true Copy) 


Sipmoutna, 


The following are the Documents re 
ferred to in the preceding Report: 


Letrer addressed by Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of WaLgs, to the 
Prince Recent, dated Montague 
House, January 14; 1813. 


Sir; it is with’great reluctance that] 
presume to obtrude myself upon your 
Royal Highness, and to solicit your atten- 
tion to matters which may, at first, appear 
rather of a personal than a public nature. 
If I could think them so—if they re- 
lated merely to myself—I should abstain 
from proceedings which might give un- 
easiness, or interrupt the more weighty 
occupations of your Royal Highuess’s 
time. I should continue, in silence and re- 
tirement, to lead the life which has been 
prescribed to me, and console myself for 
the loss of that society and those domestic 
comforts to which I have so long beena 
stranger, by the reflection that it has been 
deemed proper I should be afflicted with- 
out any fault of my own—and that your 
Royal Highness knows it. 

But, Sir, there are considerations of a 
higher nature than any regard to my own 


happiness, which render this address a | 


duty both to myself and my daughter. 
May I venture to say—a duty also to my 
husband, and the people committed t 
hie-care? There is a point beyond which 
a guiltless woman cannot with safety. catty 
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intention of ministers to take any other 
notice of the Letter, addressed to the 
Speaker of that House by the Princess of 
Wales? 


Makcn 4, 1813. [1114 


Lord Castlereagh said, that’ whenever 
any intention of that nature was entertain- 
ed by the Prince Regent's ministers, due 
notice would be given of it. 








nen 


her forbearance. If her honour is invaded, 
the defence of her reputation is no longer 
amatter of choice; .and it signifies not 
whether the attack be made openly, man- 
fully, and directly—or by secret insinua- 
tion, and by holding such conduct to- 
wards her as countenances all the suspi- 
cions that malice can suggest. If these 
ought to be the feelings of every woman 
in England who is conscious that she de- 
serves no reproach, your Royal Highness 
has too sound a judgment, and too nice a 
sense Of honour, not to perceive, how 
much more justly they belong to the mo- 
ther of your daughter—the mother of her 
who ‘is destined, I trust at a very distant 
period, to reign over the British empire. 
It may be known to your Royal High- 
ness that during the continuance of the 
restrictions upon your royal authority, | 
purposely refrained from making any re- 
presentations which might then augment 
the painful difficulties of your exalted 
station. At the expiration of the restric- 


tions I still was inclined to delay taking 


this step, in the hope that I might owe the 
redress I sought to your gracious and un- 
solicited condescension, I have waited, 
in the fond indulgence of this expectation, 
until, to my inexpressible mortification, I 
find that my unwillingness to complain, 
has only produced fresh grounds of com 
plaint; and I am at Jength compelled, 
tither to abandon all regard for the two 
dearest objects which I possess on earth, 
mine own honour, and my beloved child, 
orto throw myself at the feet of your 
Royal Highness as the natural protector 
of both. 

I presume, Sir, to represent to your 
Royal Highness, that the separation, which 
every succeeding month is making wider, 
ofthe mother and the daughter, is equally 
injurious to my character and to her edu- 
tation, Isay nothing of the deep wounds 
which so cruel an arrangement inflicts 
tpon my feelings, although I would fain 
hope that few persons will be found of a 
lisposition to think lightly of these. To 
ke myself cut off from one of the very 
tw domestic enjoyments left me—cer- 
uinly the only one upon which I set any 
walue, the society of my child—involves 
hein such misery, as I well know your 
toyal Highness could never inflict upon 





me if you were aware of its bitterness, 
Our intercourse has been gradually dimi- 
nished. A single interview weekly seemed 
sufficiently’ hard allowance for a mother’s 
affections—That, however, was reduced to 
our meeting once a fortnight; andI now 
learn that even this most rigorous inter- 
diction is to be still more rigidly en- 
forced. ~ 

But while I do not venture to intrude 
my feelings as a mother upon your Royal 
Highness’s notice, I must. be allowed to 
say, that in the eyes of an observing and 
jealous world, this separation of a daughter 
from her mother will only admit of one 
construction—a construction fatal to the 
mother’s reputation. Your Royal High- 
ness wil] also pardon me for adding, that 
there is no less inconsistency than injus- 
tice in this treatment.—-He who dares ad- 
vise your Royal Highness to overlook the 
evidence of my innocence, and disregard 
the sentence of complete acquittai which 
it produced—or is wicked and false enough 
still to whisper suspicions in your ear, be- 
trays his duty to you, Sir, to your 
daughter, and to your people, if he 
counsels you to permit a day to pass 
without a further investigation of my con- 
duct. I know that no such calumniator 
will venture to recommend a measure 
which must speedily end in his~ utter 
confusion. Then let me implore you to 
reflect on the situation in which I am 
placed; without the shadow of a charge 
against me—without even an accuser— 
after an enquiry that led to my ample vin- 
dication—yet treated as if I were still 
more culpable than the perjuries of my 
suborned traducers represented me, and 
held up to the world as a mother who 
may not enjoy the society of her only 
child. 

The feelings, Sir, which are natural to 
my unexampled situation, might justify 
me in the gracious judgment of your 
Royal Highness, had I no other motives 
for addressing you but such as relate to 
myself. But I will not disguise from 
your Royal Highness what I cannot for a 
moment conceal from myself, that the se- 
rious, and it soon may be, the irreparable 
injury which my daughter sustains from 
the plan at present pursued, has done 
more in overcoming my reluctance to in- 
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Lord Milton thought it the bounden 
duty of ministers to take up the business, 
which was of the greatest importance in 
every point of view, and not of so trivial a 
nature as the noble lord affected to consi- 
der it. 


The Princess of Wales. T1116 


Mr. Bennet declared, that whenever the 
gallery was cleared, he should persist jn 
moving an adjournment; and he now 
again moved that the House should ad. 
journ. 

Mr. Yorke expressed his regret that the 





trude upon your Royal Highness, than 
any sufferings of my own could accom- 
plish ; and if for her sake I presume to 
call away your Royal Highness’s atten- 
tion to the other cares of your exalted 
station, 1 feel confident I am not claiming 
it for a matter of inferior importance 
either to yourself or your people. 

The powers with which the constitution 
of these realms vests your Royal Highness 
in the regulation of the royal family, I 
know, because I am so advised, are ample 
and unquestionable. My appeal, Sir, is 
made to your excellent sense and liberality 
of mind in the exercise of those powers: 
and I willingly hope that your parental 
feelings will lead you to excuse the 
anxiety of mine for impeliing me to re- 
present the unhappy consequences which 
the present system must entail upon our 
beloved child. 

Is it possible, Sir, that any one can 
have attempted to persuade your Royal 
Highness,.that her character will not be 
injured by the perpetual violence offered 
to her strongest affections—the studied 
care taken to estrange her from my so- 
ciety, and even to interrupt all communi- 
cation between us? That her love to me, 
with whom, by his Majesty’s wise and 
gracious arrangements, she passed the 
years of her infancy and childhood, never 
can be extinguished, I well know, and the 
knowledge of it forms the greatest blessing 
of my existence. 

But let me implore your Royal High- 
ness to reflect how inevitably all attempts 
to abate this attachment, by forcibly sepa- 
rating us, if they succeed, must injure my 
child’s principles—if they fail, must de- 
stroy her happiness. 

The plan of excluding my daughter 
from all intercourse with the world, appears 
tomy humble judgment peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. She who is destined to be the 
sovereign of this great country, enjoys 
none of those advantages of society which 
are deemed necessary for imparting a 
knowledge of mankind to persons who 
have infinitely less occasion to learn that 
important lesson: and it may so happen, 
by a chance which I trust is very remote, 
that she should be called upon to exercise 





the powers of the crown, with an expe. 
rience of the world more confined than 
that of the most private individual. Tp 
the extraordinary talents with which she 
is blessed, and which accompany a dispo. 
sition so singularly amiable, frank, and 
decided, I willingly trust much ; but be. 
yond a certain point the greatest natural 
endowments cannot struggle against the 
disadvantages of circumstances and situa. 
tion. It is my earnest prayer, for her own 
sake as «ell as her country’s, that vour 
Royal- Highness may be induced to pause 
before this point be reached. 

Those who have advised you, Sir, to de. 
lay so long the period of my daughter's 
commencing her intercourse with the 
world, and for that purpose to make 
Windsor her residence, appear not to 
have regarded the interruptions to her 
education which this arrangement occa 
sions ; both by the impossibility of ob- 
taining the attendance of proper teachers, 
and the time unavoidably consumed in 
the frequent journies to town, which she 
must make, unless she is to be secluded 
from all intercourse, even with your Royal 
Highness and the rest of the royal family. 
To the same unfortunate counsels I ascribe 
a circumstance in every way so distressing, 
both to my parental and religious feelings, 
that my daughter has never yet enjoyed 
the benefit of confirmation, although above 
a year older than the age at which all the 
other branches of the royal family have 
partaken of that solemnity. May I ear- 
nestly conjure you, Sir, to hear my i- 
treaties upon this serious matter, even if you 
should listen to other advisers on things of 
less near concernment to the welfare of 
our child? 

The pain with which I have at length 
formed the resolution of addressing mysel 
to your Royal Highness is such as I show 
in vain attempt to express. If I could 
adequately describe it, you might be ent 
bled, Sir, to estimate the strength of the 
motives which have made me submit to 
it. They are the most powerfal feelings 
of affection, and the deepest impressions © 
duty towards your Royal Highness, ™Y 
beloved child, and the country, which 
devotedly hope she may be preserved 
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hon. member should think it right to per- 
sist in his motion, and thus impede the 
rogress of the public business. The 
House, he thought, should mark its sense 
of such conduct. He had once been a 
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marked man, and was near having his 
house pulled about his ears, for doing his 
duty in a similar manner. He did not he« 


sitate to say, that unless the House marked 
the enforcement of the standing order as 





camaainn 
overn, and to shew by a new example 
the liberal affection of a free and gene- 
rous people to a virtuous and constitutional 
monarch. 

1 am, Sir, with profound respect, and 
an attachment which nothing can alter, 
our Keyal Highness’s most devoted and 
most affectionate consort, cousin, and sub- 
ject, CarouinE Louisa. 


Copy of a Report made in 1806, by 
the four Commissioners appointed 
by the King, viz. lord Erskine, 
(Chanceilor,) lord Grenville, First Lord 
of the Treasury, lord Spencer, Se- 
-cretary of State, lord Ellenborough, 
Chief Justice of the King’-bench, 
to examine into the conduct of her 
royal highness the Princess of 
Wales. 


May it please your Majesty, 

Your Majesty having been graciously 
pleased by an instrument under your Ma- 
\esty’s royal sign manual, a copy of which 
is annexed to thjs Report, to authorize, 
empower, and direct us to enquire into 
the truth of certain written declarations 
touching the conduct of her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales, an abstract of 
which had been laid before your Majesty, 
and to examine upon oath, such persons 
awe should see fit touching and con- 
cerning the same, and to report to your 
Majesty the result of such examinations ; 
we have, in dutiful obedience to your Ma- 
jesty’s commands, proceeded to examine 
the several witnesses, the copies of whose 
depositions we have hereunto annexed ; 
ad in further execution of the said com- 
mands, we now most respectfully submit 
your Majesty the report of these exa- 
minations, as it has appeared to us. But, 
webeg leave at the same time, humbly to 
ter your Majesty for more complete in- 
frmation, to the examinations themselves, 
order to correct any error of judgment 
lito which we may have unintentionally 
fillen, with respect to any part of this bu- 
iness, On a reference to the above men- 
tioned Declarations as the necessary foun- 
tation of all our proceedings, we found 
that they consisted in certain statements 
"hich have been laid before his royal 
lighness the Prince of Wales, respecting 





the conduct of her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales; that these statements 
not only imputed to her Royal Highness 
great impropriety, and indecency of bes 
haviour, but expressly asserted, partly on 
the ground of certain alledged declara- 
tions from the Princess’s own mouth, and 
partly on the personal observations of the 
informants, the following most important 
facts, viz.—That her Royal Highness had 
been pregnant in the year 1802, in con- 
sequence of an illicit intercourse, and that 
she had in. the same year been secretl 
delivered of a male child, which child had 
ever since that period been brought up 
by her Royal Highness, in her own house, 
and under her immediate inspection, 
These allegations thus made, had, as 
we found, been followed by declarations 
from other persons, who had not indeed 
spoken to the important facts of the preg- 
nancy or delivery of her Royal Highness, 
but had stated other particulars in them. 
selves extremely suspicious, and still more 
so when connected with the assertions al- 
ready mentioned. In the painful situa- 
tion, in which his Royal Highness was 
placed by these communications, we 
learnt that his Royal Highness had adopt- 
ed the only course, which could, in our 
judgment, with propriety, be followed, 
when informations such as these had been 
thus confidently alleged, and particularly 
detailed, and had been in some degree 
supported by coliateral evidence, apply- 
ing to other points of the same nature 
(though going to a far less extent) one 
line could only be pursued. Every sen- 
timent of duty to your Majesty, and of 
concern for the public welfare, required 
that these particulars should not be with- 
held from your Majesty, to whom more 
particularly belonged the cognizance of a 
matter of state,.so nearly touching the 
honour of your Majesty’s royal family, 
and by possibility affecting the succession 
of your Majesty’s crown. Your Majesty 
had been pleased on your part to view the 
subject in the same light. Considering 
it as a matter which in every respect de- 
manded the most immediate investigation, 
your Majesty had thought fit te commit 
into our hands the duty of ascertaining, 
in the first instance, what degree of credit 
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their ancient and indisputable right, gen- 
tlemen had better go home to their re- 
spective counties. 

Sir J. Newport trusted that the hon. 
member would exercise the power which 


The Princess of Wales. [1190 


was placed in his hands, of moving an ad. 
journment whenever he thought proper: 
and that he would not be deterred by the 
threats of any man, however high in ay. 
thority, from doing his duty. He alg 





was due to the informations, and thereby 
enabling your Majesty to decide what 
further conduct to adopt concerning them. 
On this review, therefore, of the matters 
thus alleged, and of the course hitherto 
pursued upon them, we deemed it proper, 
in the first place, to. examine those per- 
sons in whose declarations the occasion 
for this enquiry had originated; because, 
if they, on being examined on oath, had 
retracted or varied their assertions, all ne- 
cessity of further investigation might pos- 
sibly have been precluded. We accord- 
ingly first examined on oath the princi- 
pal informants, sir John Douglas, and 
Charlotte bis wife, who both positively 


swore, the former to his having observed | 


the fact of the pregnancy of her Royal 
Highness, and the Jatter to all the impor- 
tant particulars contained in her former 
declaration, and above referred to. Their 
examinations are annexed to this Report, 
and are circumstantial and positive. The 
most material of these allegations, into the 
truth of which we have been directed to 
enquire, being thus far supported by the 
oath of the parties from whom they had 
proceeded, we then felt it to be our duty 
to follow up the enquiry, by the exami- 
nation of such other persons as we judged 
best abje to afford us information as to the 
facts in question. We thought it beyond 
all doubt, that in the course of enquiry 
many particulars must be learnt which 
would be necessarily conclusive on the 
truth or falsehood of these declarations, so 
many persons must have been witnesses to 
the appearance of an actual existing preg- 
nancy ; so many circumstances must have 
been attended upon a real delivery, and 
difficulties so numerous and insurmount- 
able must have been involved, in any at- 
tempt to account for the infant in ques- 
tion, as the child of another woman, if. it 
had been in fact the child of the Princess, 
that we entertained a full and confident 
expectation of arriving at complete proof, 
either in the affirmative or negative, on 
this part of the subject. 

This expectation was not disappointed. 
We are happy to declare our perfect con- 
viction that there is no foundation what- 
ever for believing that the child now with 
the Princess of Wales is the child of her 





Royal Highness, or that she was delivered 
of any child in the year 18025 nor has 
any thing appeared to us. which would 
warrant the belief that she was pregnan, 
in that year, or at any other period within 
the compass of our enquiries. The idep. 
tity of the child now with the Princess, 
its parents, age, the place and date of ‘its 
birth, the time and circumstance of its 
being first taken under her Royal High. 
ness’s protection, are all established by 
such a concurrence both of positive and 
circumstantial evidence as can in our 
judgment leave no question on this part of 
the subject. That child was beyond all 
doubt born in Brownlow-street- hospital, 
on the 11th day of July, 1802, of the body 
of Sophia Austin, and was first brought to 
the Princess’s house in the month of ‘No. 
vember following. Neither should we be 
more warranted in expressing any doubt 
respecting the alleged pregnancy of -the 
Princess, as stated in the original declara 
tion, a fact so fully contradicted, and by 
so many witnesses, to whom, if true, it 
must in various ways be known, that we 
cannot think it entitled to the smallest 
credit. The testimonies on these two 
points are contained in the annexed depo- 
sitions and letters. We have not partially 
abstracted them in this Report, lest by an 
unintentional omission we might weaken 
their effect; but we humbly offer to your 
Majesty this our clear and unanimous 
judgment upon them, formed upon full 
deliberation, and pronounced without he- 
sitation, on the result of the whole en 
quiry. We do not, however, feel our- 
selves at liberty, much as we should wish 
it, to close our Report here. Besides the 
allegation of the pregnancy and delivery 
of the Princess, those declarations, on the 
whole of which your Majesty has been 
pleased to command us to enquire and Ie 
port, contain, as we have already remark- 
ed, other particulars respecting the col 
duct of her Royal Highness, such, as must, 
especially considering her exalted rank 
and station, necessarily give occasion to 
very unfavourable interpretations. From 
the various depositions and proofs annexed 
to this Report, particularly from the ex® 
minations of Robert Bidgood, William 
Cole, Frances Lloyd, and Mrs, Lisle, yout 
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pegged leave to remind the House, that 
when his late right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) 
was exhausted by his attention to public 
duties, those very gentlemen who now ob- 
jected to the question of adjournment had 
. repeated it fourteen or fifteen times in the 
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same night. If the House persisted in 


excluding strangers from their gallery, the 
public would consider parliament as a se- 
cret tribunal, which sought to shelter itself 
from public opinion. 

Mr. Yorke said, in explanation, that the 





Majesty will perceive that several strong 
circumstances of this description have 
been positively sworn to by witnesses, 
who cannot, in our judgment, be suspect- 
ed of any unfavourable bias, and whose 
veracity, in this respect, we have seen no 
ground to question. 

On the precise bearing and effect of the 
facts thus appearing, it is not for us to de- 
cide: these we submit to your Majesty’s 
wisdom; but we conceive it to be our 
duty to report on this part of the enquiry, 
as distinctly as on the former facts, that as 
onthe one hand the facts of pregnancy 
atid delivery are to our minds satisfacto- 
tily disproved ; so on the other hand we 
think that the circumstances to which we 
now refer, particularly those stated to have 
passed between her Royal Highness and 
captain Manby, must be credited until 
they shall receive some decisive contra- 
diction ; and if true, are justly entitled to 
the most serious consideration. We can- 
not close this Report without humbly as- 
suring your Majesty, that it was on every 
account our anxious wish to have execut- 
ed this delicate trust with as little publi- 
city as the nature of the case would possi- 
bly allow, and we entreat your Majesty’s 
permission to express our full persuasion, 
that if this wish has been disappointed, 
the failare is not imputable to any thing 
unnecessarily said or done by us; all which 
ismost humbly submitted to your Ma- 
jesty. (Signed ) 

July 14, 1806. ErskINn&. 
SPENCER. 
GRENVILLE. 
ELLENBOROUGH. 


(A true Copy) 
I. Becket. 


Minute or Councit, April 22, 1807.— 
Present, The Lord Chancellor (Eldon,) 
the Lord President (Camden,) the 
Lord Privy Seal (Westmoreland,) the 
Duke of Portland, the Earl of Chat- 
ham, Earl Bathurst, Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning, Lord Hawkesbury. 


Your Majesty’s confidential servants 
hve, in obedience to your Majesty’s 
commands, most. attentively considered 
the original Charges and Report, the Mi- 
utes of Evidence, and all the other papers 

(VOL, XXIV. ) 





submitted to the consideration of your 
Majesty, on the subject of those charges 
against her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales. 

In the stage in which this business is 
brought under their consideration they do 
not feel themselves called upon to give 
any opinion as to the proceeding itself, or 
to the mode .of investigation in which it 
has been thought proper to conduct it. 
But adverting to the advice which is stated 
by his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
to have directed his conduct, your Ma- 
jesty’s confidential servants are anxious to 
impress upon your Majesty their convic- 
tion, that his Royal Highness could not, 
under such advice, consistently with his 
public duty, have done otherwise than lay 
before your Majesty the Statement and 
Examination, which were submitted to him 
upon this subject. 

After the most deliberate consideration, 
however, of the evidence which has been 
brought before the Commissioners, and of 
the previous examinations, as well as of 
the answer and observations which have 
been submitted to your Majesty upon 
them, they feel it necessary to declare 
their decided concurrence in the clear and 
unanimous opinion of the Commissioners 
confirmed by that of all your Majesty’s 
late confidential servants, that the two 
main charges alledged against her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales, of preg 
nancy and delivery, are completely dis- 
proved, and they further submit to your 
Majesty their unanimous dpinion, that all 
the other particulars of conduct brought 
in accusation against her Royal Highness, 
to which the character of criminality can 
be ascribed, are either satisfactorily con- 
tradicted or rest upon evidence of such a 
nature, and which was given under such 
circumstances, as render it, in the judg- 
ment of your Majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants, undeserving of credit. 

Your Majesty’s confidential servants, 
therefore, concurring in that part of the 
opinion of your Jate servants, as stated in 
their Minute of the 25th January, that 
there is no longer any necessity for your 
Majesty being advised to decline receiving 
he Princess into your royal presence, 
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reason assigned for moving the question of 


adjournment was what he- complained of, 


and not the question itself. 

Mr. Canning said, that he had shewn 
his disapprobation of the question of ad- 
journment by voting against® it, as he 
should do again if driven to that neces- 


The Princess of Wales. [11% 


sity. He would not decide on the pro. 
priety of the motion for clearing the gal, 
lery on this occasion, but this he would 
say, that it was one of those privileges 
which must be maintained without ap 
qualification, or it would lose its essence 
altogether. He considered the present 





humbly submit to your Majesty, that it 
is essentially necessary, in justice to her 
Royal Highness, and for the honour and 
interests ef your Majesty’s illustrious 
family, that her royal highness the Prin. 
cess of Wales should be admitted, with as 
little delay as possible, into your Majesty’s 
royal presence, and that she should be re- 
ceived in a manner due to her rank and 
station, in your Majesty’s court and family. 
Your Majesty’s confidential servants 
likewise beg leave to submit to your Ma- 
jesty, that considering that it may be ne- 
cessary that your Majesty’s government 
should possess the means of referring to 
the true state of this* transaction, it is of 
the utmost importance that these docus 
ments, demonstrating the ground on which 
your Majesty has proceeded, should be 
preserved in safe custody ; and that for 
that purpose the originals, or authentic 
copies of all these papers, should be sealed 
up and deposited in the office of your Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretary of State. 


Letter from the Prince of Waxes to the 
Princess of WaLEs. 


Mapam—As lord Cholmondeley informs 
me that you wish I would define in writing 
the terms upon which we are to live, I shall 
endeavour toexplain myselfupon that head 
with as much clearness and as much pro- 
priety as the nature of the subject willadmit. 
Our inclinations are not in our power, nor 
should either of us be held answerable to 
the other, because nature has not made us 
suitable to each other. Tranquil and 
comfortable seciety is, however, in ,our 
power.—Let our intercourse, therefore, be 
restricted to that; and I will distinctly 
subscribe to the condition which you re- 
quired through lady Cholmondeley, that 
even in the event of any accident happen- 
ing to my daughter, which I trust Provi- 
dence in its mercy will avert, I shall not 
infringe the terms of the restriction, by 
proposing at any period a connection of a 
more particular nature. I shall now finally 
close this disagreeable correspondence, 
trusting that, as we have completely ex- 
plained ourselves to each other, the rest 
of our lives will be passed in uninter- 





rupted tranquillity —I am, Madam, with 
great truth, very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Geonreg, P, 
Windsor Castle, April 30, 1796. 


The Paincess or Wates’s Answer, 


The avowal of your conversation with 
lord Cholmondeley, neither surprizes nor 
offends me. It merely confirmed what 
you have tacitl insinuated for this twelye- 
month. But after this, it would be a want 
of delicacy, or rather an unworthy mean. 
ness in me, were I to complain of those 
conditions which you impose upon your 
self. 

I should have returned no answer to 
your letter, if it had not been conceived in 
terms to make it doubtful whether this ar- 
rangement proceeds from you or from me; 
and you are aware that the credit of it be- 
longs to you alone. 

he letter which you announce to me as 
the last, obliges me to communicate to the 
King, as to my sovereign and my father, 
both your avowal and my answer. You 
will find inclosed the copy of my letter to 
the King. Iapprize you of it, that I may 
not incur the slightest reproach of dupli- 
city from you. As I have at this moment 
no protector but his Majesty, I refer my- 
self solely to him upon this subject; and 
if my conduct meets his approbation, I 
shall be, in some degree at least, consoled, 
[ retain every sentiment of gratitude for 
the situation in which I find myself, as 
Princess of Wales, enabled by your means 
to indulge in the free exercise of a virtue 
dear to my heart—I mean charity. 

It will be my duty likewise to act upon 
another motive—that of giving an ex- 
ample of patience and resignation under 
every trial. 

Do me the justice to believe that I shall 
never cease to pray for your happiness, 
and to be—Your much devoted 

May 6, 1796. CaRouine. 


The indisposition of the Princess Chat 
lotte commenced previous to the fete at 
Carlton-house, and afierwards increasing, 
her Royal Highness was necessarily ob- 
liged to defer her return to Windsor, [a 
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motion for adjournment as impolitic, 
though it was a right which he had often 
exeresved to the manifest impediment of 
the public business, considering it to be 
the only arms of a minority against an 
overwhelming majority. Any attempt 
to limit the power of clearing the gallery 
would destroy their independence with 
the public, and any attempt on the other 
hand to enter into a disquisition upon the 
motives or discretion of members, would 
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destroy their independence within them- 
selves. 

Mr. Stewart Wortley explained his mo- 
tive in moving an adjournment on a for- 
mer occasion not to be a wish to have an 
audience hear his speech. 

Lord Castlereagh trusted that the House 
would never be called upon to deliberate 
on the right of meving the question of ad- 
journment. The mode, however, in which 
that right had now been exercised, was 





consequence of this, the Princess of Wales, 
on the 8th of February, addressed herself 
to lord Liverpool, desiring that he would 
communicate to the Prince Regent her 
Royal Highness’s intention to visit the 
Princess Charlotte at Warwick-house, not 
anticipating the possibility of a prevention 
onthe part of the Prince Regent, under 
the circumstances of the Princess Char- 
lotte’s confinement from illness. Lord 
Liverpool replied, that he was happy to 
announce the Princess Charlotte so much 
better, that her Royal Highness would be 
able to visit the Princess of Wales at Ken- 
sington-palace on the following Thursday, 
I!th February. On that morning, how- 
ever, at the moment of the Princess of 
Wales stepping into her carriage, she re- 
ceived information that Princess Charlotte 
was refused coming. 


Upon this, the Princess of Wales again 
addressed lord Liverpool to know the rea- 
son, none having been assigned, for the 
Princess Charlotte’s being thus suddenly 
prohibited from giving the meeting to her 
royal mother, and when and how soon 
her Royal Highness might expect to see 
the Princess Charlotte. To this enquiry 
the Princess of Wales received the follow- 
ing reply from lord Liverpool : 


Fife House, Feb. 14, 1813. 

Lord Liverpool has the honour to in- 
form your Royal Highness, that in conse- 
quence of the publication in The Morning 
Chronicle of the 10th instant, of a Letter 
addressed by your Royal Highness to the 
Prince Regent, his Royal Highness thought 
fit, by the advice of his confidential ser- 
vants, to signify his commands that the in- 
tended visit of the Princess Charlotte to 
your Royal Highness on the following 
day, should not take place. 

Lord Liverpool is not enabled to make 
any further communication to your Royal 
Highness on the subject of your Royal 
Highness’s note, 





To this. Letter the Princess of Wales 
commanded lady Anne Hamilton, her lad 
in waiting, to reply as follows to lord Lie _ 
verpool :— 

Montague House, Blackheath, 
Feb. 15, 1813. 

Lady Anne Hamilton is commanded 
by her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales to represent to lord Liverpool, that 
the insidious insinuation, respecting the 
publication of the letter addressed by the 
Princess ef Wales, on the 14th of January, 
to the Prince Regent, conveyed in his 
lordship’s reply to her Royal Highness, is 
as void of foundation, and as false as all 
the former accusations of the traducers of 
her Royal Highness’s honour in the year 
1806. 

Lady A. Hamilton is further com- 
manded to say, that dignified silence 
would have been the line of conduct the 
Princess would have preserved upon such 
insinuation (more than unbecoming lord 
Liverpool), did not the effect arising from 
it operate to deprive her Royal Highness 
of the sole real happiness she can possess 
in this world—that of seeing her only 
child. And the confidential servants of 
the Prince Regent ought to feel ashamed 
of their conduct towards the Princess in 
avowing to her Royal Highness their ad- 
vice to the Prince Regent, that upon un- 
authorized and unfounded suppositions a 
mother and daughter should be prevented 
from meeting—a prohibition positively 
against the law of nature.—Lady Anne 
Hamilton is commafided further to desire 
lord Liverpool, to lay this paper before 
the Prince Regent, that his Royal High- 
ness may be aware into what error his 
confidential servants are leading him, and 
will involve him, by counselling and sig- 
nifying such commands. 


Here ended the correspondence. 


The cabinet meetings and proceedings 
succeeded almost immediately ; but touch- 
ing the nature, the form, and the object of 
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different from any on the records of par- 
liament; and he put it to the candour of 
the hon. gentleman, whether it was proper 
to press it any further ? 

Captain Vyse observed, that any gentle- 
man who involved the House in this un- 
pleasant’ dilemma, took the responsibility 
upon himself. The hon. mover (Mr. C. 
Johnstone) had withdrawn his motion ex- 





those proceedings, the Princess of Wales 
being left to conjecture, her Royal High- 
ness, on the 27th of February, addressed 
the subjoined letter to the earl of Har- 
rowby :— 


Copy of a Letter addressed by the 
Princess of Wales to the Earl of 
Harrowby. 


Feb. 27, 1813. 

The Princess of Wales has received 
reports from various quarters of certain 
proceedings lately held by his. Majesty’s 
privy council, respecting her Royal High- 
ness ; and the Princess has felt persuaded 
that these reports must be unfounded, be- 
cause she could not believe it possible that 
any resolution should be taken by that 
most honourable body in any respect af- 
fecting her Royal Highness, upon state- 
ments which she has had no opportunity 
of answering, explaining, or even seeing. 

The Princéss still trusts, that there is 
no truth in these rumours ; but she-feels it 
due to herself to lose no time in protesting 
against any resolution affecting her Royal 
Highness which may be so adopted. 

The noble and right hon. persons 
who are said to have been selected for 
these proceedings, are too just to decide 
any thing touching her Royal Highness, 
without affording her an opportunity of 
laying her case before them. The Prin- 
cess has not had any power to choose the 
judges before whom any enquiry may be 
carried on; but she is perfectly willing to 
have her whole conduct enquired into by 
any persons who may be selected by her 
accusers. The Princess only demands 
that she may be heard in defetice or in 
explanation of her conduct, if it is at- 
tacked; and that she should either be 
treated as innocent, or proved to be 


guilty. 


Lord Harrowby replied to the effect, 
that a copy of the Ministers’ Report, laid 
before the Prince Regent, had been trans- 
mitted that same evening to the Princess 
of Wales, by the viscount Sidmouth, - 





pressly because the gallery was cleared, 
and, therefore, he was himself determined 
that the gallery should be in that state 
Gheonventen brought forward his motion, 

Mr. Bennet rose to inquire whether if he 
withdrew his motion for an adjournment, 
the motion for clearing the gallery would 
be also withdrawn? 

Mr. Osborne said, that the hon. member 
had better move at once that the standing 
order should be rescinded. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the enforcement 
of the standing order, in this instance, un. 
seasonable, though he considered that 
order essential to the independence of the 
House. It had happened to him to haye 
the gallery cleared in consequence of 
something that fell from him in debate, 
but he had not thought it necessary to de. 
clare—immediately to declare, that he 
would speak no more. He would there. 
fore recommend the same line to the hon, 
gentleman, and either to renew his mos 
tion at once, or to move that the Report 
which he had read should be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone felt anxious to 
comply with the wishes of the House, and 
therefore gave notice that he should bring 
forward his motion to-morrow. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone having thus res 
fused, under the circumstances in'which the 
House. was placed, to bring on his motion, 
and lord Castlereagh having declined to 
give any explanation, unless some motion 
was before the House, or to originate any 
proceeding himself, the House of .course 
adjourned, there being nothing to occupy 
its attention. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 5. 

BrEcKNOcK AND ABERGAVENNY CANAL 
Bitt.] Mr. Wood moved the second read- 
ing of a Bill for amending a clause in the 
Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal Act. 
He stated, that in 1793, an Act passed, aus 
thorising the excavation of. a Canal, from 
the town of Brecknock, to Pontypool, in 
Monmouthshire. By that Act, persons 
possessed of coal or lime pits, within eight 
miles of the Canal, were permitted to form 
rail ways, in any direction, on either side 
of it, without the consent of the proprie- 
tors of those lands over which they might 
pass. Certain individuals were now 
anxious that this clause might be amend: 
ed, and the powers granted by it, altered. 
Although several land owners petitione 
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against the clause, as it now stood, yet it 
was but just to observe, that many others 
had also petitioned for its continuance ; 
and, indeed, the general impression of the 
county of Brecknock, which he had the 
honour to represent, seemed to be in fa- 
your of it, as it nowstood; and in Radnor- 
shire and Herefordshire, a similar feeling 
seemed toexist. However unpopular the 
Bill was, he thought it his duty to bring it 
forward, that its merits might be properly 
discussed, which alone could be done in 
the committee. He did not pledge him- 
self either to support or oppose the Bill, 
but he thought it should go to the commit- 
tee, where it could be properly considered. 
Tie Canal proprietors said, if the clause 
were suffered to remain, it would be inju- 
rious to their interests and the interests of 
the public. On the other hand, the land- 
owners denied the allegation, and contend- 
ed, that the greater the number of rail 
roads the more traffic would be carried on 
through the medium of the Canal. It was, 


therefore, a matter of calculation, and 
more particularly called for a committee. 
Fach of the parties accused the other of 
wishing to preserve a monopoly. For, his 
own part, he declared, if the Bill went 
to a committee, and either party made 


out a case of monopoly against the other, 
he should conceive it his duty to vote for 
that party who made good the accusation. 

Sir C. Morgan opposed the altering a 
cluse in an act which had been passed 
welve ‘years ago, and which was not ob- 
jected to till very recently. He should, 
herefore, move as an amendment, “ That 
the Bill be read this day six months.” 

Lord Robert Seymour supported the mo- 
tion. If the Bill were not sent to a com- 
mittee, he did not know how he and other 
hon, members would be able to decide on 
the merits of a measure, on which such 
tontradictory allegations had been made. 
the Bill went to a committee, perhaps 
ihe clause might be so altered, as to meet 
ihe wishes of all parties. 

Mr. Protheroe opposed the Bill. He ob- 
ttved, that the value of estates in the 
itighbourhood of the Canal, chiefly de- 
pended on the continuance of the clause 
low about to be interfered with. 

Mr. Harvey was of opinion that the 
tlause ought to be amended. A’ it at 
Mesent stood, a rail-way might be car- 
ied through any gentleman’s garden, in 
‘pile of his representations against such a 
Mceeding. The House, he hoped, would 
“consider this a proper liberty to be in- 


Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal Bill. 
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vested in any persons, without some proper 
controul. 

Mr. Lewis contended, that no parlia- 
mentary grounds had been shewn for 
bringing in this Bill, and, therefore, it must 
be opposed on its principle. It was said 
that this Bill was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the land-owners in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Canal; but the fact 
was, they were not the persons who in- 
troduced this measure. On the contrary, 
he had presented a Petition from 100 
land-owners, whose estates were likely to 
be affected by the clause. If therefore, 
the maxim, ‘ volenti non fit injuria,” was a 
just one, the Bill ought not tobe permitted 
to proceed farther. The persons sup- 
posed to be injured did not complain ; but 
those, who might be considered the op- 
pressors, were the persons who appeared 
to be dissatisfied ; forthe Canal Company, 
and not the land-owners, were the sup- 
porters of the Bill. 

Mr. J. P. Grant stated, that a Petition 
from 500 land-owners had been presented 
in favour of the Bill, and another from 100 
land-owners, against it. Where there 
were such strong allegations on both sides, 
he thought the Bill ought to go to a com- 
mittee, 

Mr. T. Foley expatiated, at some length, 
on the benefits which would be derived 
from the act, as it at present stood : 
45,0001. had been subscribed for making 
the canal from Brecknock ;-and those by 
whom this large sum had been laid down, 
had no idea of making an advantageous 
per-centage on it, but were influenced 
solely with the desire of benefiting the 
county, by bringing lime and coal (ar- 
ticles which were much wanted) into it, at 
a cheap rate. By the provisions of the: 
act, they would be enabled to supply the 
town of Brecknock with coal and lime, 
from pits within eight miles of it; instead 
of going, as they must. otherwise do, to . 
the distance of 18 miles; the consequence 
must be, that. coal, instead of 12s. would 
be sold at 15s. per ton; and lime, at 14s. 
instead uf 10s. per waggon load. The 
persons who wished the alteration to be 
made, called on parliament to strike a 
clause out of an act they had themselves 
procured, and desired gentlemen not to 
open the pits of lime and coal on their 
own estates. They had, in the first in- 
stance, availed themselves of the clause, 
as far as it could be serviceable to them in 
their monopoly, and now they would fain 
interpose to prevent others from receiving 
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any benefit from it. He could very 
easily explain how so many land-owners 
were induced to sign petitions in favour 
of the Bill. The persons who were inte- 
rested under this eight mile clause, were 
those who had property on that side of the 
Canal, where the lime and coal-pits were. 
They wished the clause to, remain as it 
was ; but those land-owners who petitioned 
for its alteration, possessed property on the 
opposite side, where there were no pits, 
and consequently, they were not at all af- 
fected by the measure. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—for the original motion, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 93; 
for the Amendment, “ That it be read 
this day six months,’ 160; majority 
against the Bill 67. 


Tue Princess or Wates.] Mr. Lygon 
moved, that strangers should not be re-ad- 
mitted after the division on the Brecon 
Canal Bill. 

Mr. Bennet moved an adjournment ; 
first, because he wished it to appear, that 
when one member exercised an acknow- 
ledged right of excluding strangers, ano- 
ther member exercised a right equally 
undisputed, that of moving an adjourn- 
ment: and secondly, because he owed it 
to himself, as a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Yorke) had uttered an indiscreet menace 
on the preceding evening: he should not 
however press his motion to a division if 
contrary to the sense of the House. 

The question of adjournment being put 
was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone then rose in pur- 
suance of his notice, and said, that it was 
the undoubted right of the hon. member 
(Mr. Lygon) .to act as he had done, in 
clearing the House of strangers: if, how- 
ever, this precaution had been taken 
under the impression that any thing he 
had to say would be unbecoming the re- 
spect he owed to that House, or incon- 
sistent with what was due to the feelings 
of every branch of the royal family, such 
apprehensions were utterly unfounded. 
He thought it a duty he owed, in the 
first instance, to the Princess of Wales, to 
declare, that for the motion he was about 
to submit, he had no authority from her, 
he had had no communication with any 
person or persons whatsoever, and that 
the proceeding originated entirely and ex- 
clusively with himself. He had had no 
communication with the Princess of Wales, 
further than to send her a copy of the Re- 
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solutions, as he had done to the ministers 
—he had consulted no one—he did no 
even know that there was a member jg 
the House who would second his motion, 

The hon. member proceeded to ob. 
serve, that it was well known that a Com. 
mission had been granted by the King ip 
1806 to four noble lords, Grenville, 
Spencer, Erskine, and Ellenborough, to 
examine into certain allegations that had 
been preferred against the Princess of 
Wales. He then read the whole of the 
Report made by the Commissioners aboye 
stated, containing the most unqualified 
opinion, that the charge produced by sir 
John and lady Douglas, against the 
Princess of Wales, of having been deliver. 
ed of a child in the year 1802, was utter] 
destitute of truth. It added, that the birth 
and real mother of the child, said to hay 
been born of the Princess, had been 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt; 
The Report concluded with some objec- 
tions made by the Commissioners, to the 
manners,’ or to levity of manners, upon 
different occasions, in the Princess. 

The hon. member next proceeded to 
state, that the paper he should now read 
was a document which he was ready to 
prove at the bar of the House, was die. 
tated by lord Eldon, Mr. Perceval, and 
sir Thomas Plomer, though signed by the 
Princess of Wales ; it was a letter written, 
or purporting to be written, by her Royal 
Highness to the King, on the 9th of Octo 
ber, 1806, as a Protest against the Report of 
the Commissioners, just detailed ; the letter 
being read at length appeared to be a 
formal and elaborate criticism upon the 
nature of the commission under which her 
conduct kad been reviewed ; it asserted 
in the most unqualified terms her own in- 
nocence, and called the charges of her ac- 
cusers a foul conspiracy, made ez-partt, 
and affording no appeal. In this letter, 
the Princess of Wales threw herself and 
the honour of her family on the justice of 
the King—her honour and her life being 
at the mercy of the malice and foul per- 
juries of her accusers—she complained of 
the ex-parte recrimination, and of the 
manner and way in which the charges 
were credited. After some interval 0 
painful suspence, and hearing from various 
and anonymous letters, that an accusation 
was preferred against her—the duke 0 
Kent announced to her Royal Highness 
the near approach of two attornies to take 
away, by a warrant, half of her family, 0 
order to examine them as evidence on tit 
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charge—the only request she made was 
request the duke of Kent to remain in 
theroom with her till her servants were 
one, for fear she should be suspected of 
holding any conversation with them. 
Upon this letter being read, the hon. 
member observed, that he fully concurred 
in the sentiments it expressed upon the 
sibject of the commission, and he insisted 
that the charge against the Princess be- 
fore that tribunal, by sir John and lady 
Douglas, was nothing short of treason ; 
that if the Commissioners had power to 
acquit her Royal Highness of the crime 
charged, they had equally the power to 
convict her; what was the state of that 
country in which such a thing were even 
sible? He declared, that in his opinion 
the noble lords had no authority to give a 
judgment on the occasion—they had no 
right to pronounce an acquittal, for they 
had no right to find a verdict of guilry— 
ssa question of law, the matter was left 
as the Commissioners found it. Besides, 


he inquired what became of sir John and 
lady Douglas? If he was rightly informed, 
they still persisted in the same story, but 
ifall they maintained were so notoriously 
false, why were they not prosecuted? The 
hon. member went on to remark, that he 
understood no proceedings of the late 


ptivy council, except the Report, had 
been transmitted to the Princess of Wales. 
This was the case in 1806, but he sub- 
mitted that copies of all those examina- 
tions should be given to her. As to the 
minor charges, he should be silent about 
lhem—it was the duty of ministers to 
transmit to the Princess of Wales the 
fresh informations they had taken.—He 
recommended the case to be tried by the 
whole privy council, and that the present 
winisters should not be of the number ;— 
after the discussion that the Princess had 
provoked, if she should then be injured, 
ie would have herself alone to blame. 
The hon. member concluded by moving 
the following Resolutions : 

Resolved, I. « That from disputes 
louching the succession to the throne, 
bitter public animosities, tumultuous con- 
lentions, long and bloody civil wars, have, 
it various periods of the history of this 
kingdom, arisen, causing great misery to 
the good people thereof, grief and afflic- 
lion to the royal family, and, in some 
tases, exclusion of the rightful heir. 

“That, therefore, loyalty and affection 
wards the sovereign, and a just regard 
Wthe happiness of the people, call upon 
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every subject of this realm, and upon this 
House more especially, to neglect nothing 
within their power to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar calamities from a similar 
cause. 

*«« That it has been stated to this House, 
by a member thereof, who has offered to 
prove the same by witnesses, at the bar 
of this House, that, in the year 1806, a 
Commission was signed under his Majes- 
ty’s royal sign manual, authorizing and 
directing the then Lord Chancellor (Er- 
skine), earl Spencer (the then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department), lord 
Grenville (the then First Lord of the Trea- 
sury), and the then and present Lord 
Chief Justice (Ellenborough), to inquire 
into the truths of certain written declara- 
tions, communicated to his Majesty by 
his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
touching the conduct of her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales. 

«¢ That the said Commissioners, in pur- 
suance of the said authority and direc- 
tion, did enter into an examination of 
several witnesses, and that they delivered 
to his Majesty a Report of such examina- 
tion, and also of their judgment on the 
several parts alledged against her Royal 
Highness ; which Report, signed by the 
four Commissioners aforesaid, and dated 
on the 14th of July, 1806, was accompa- 
nied with copies of declarations, examina- 
tions, depositions, and other documents on 
which it was founded. 

‘* That it has been stated to this House, 
in manner aforesaid, that the said written 
accusations against her Royal Highness 
expressly asserted, ‘ That her Royal High- 
ness had been pregnant in the year 1802, 
in consequence of an illicit intercourse, 
and that she hadiin the same year been 
secretly delivered’ 6f a male child, which 
child had ever since that period been 
brought up by her Royal Highness in her 
own house, and under her immediate in- 
spection.’ 

«That the Report farther stated, that 
the Commissioners first examined on oath 
the principal informants, sir John Douglas, 
and Charlotte, his wife, who both particu- 
larly swore, the former to his having ob- 
served. the fact of the pregnancy of her 
Royal Highness, and the other to all the 
important particulars contained in former 
declarations, and before referred to, and 
that the Report added, ‘ that the examina- 
tions are annexed to the Report, and are 
circumstantial and positive.’ 

«That the Commissioners, after the 
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above statements, proceeded in their said 
Report to state to his Majesty that they 
thought it their duty to examine other 
witnesses as to the facts in question, and 
that they stated, as the result of such far- 
ther examination, ‘ their perfect convic- 
tion that there is no foundation whatever 
tor believing that the child now with the 
Princess is the child of her Royal High- 
ness, or that she was delivered of any child 
in 1802, or that she was pregnant in that 
year,’ and that the Commissioners added, 
« That this was their clear and unanimous 
judgment, formed upon full deliberation 
and pronounced without hesitation, on the 
result of the whole inquiry.’ ' 

« That the noble lords composing the 
Commission aforesaid had not, and could 
not, in that capacity, have any legal power 
to pronounce a judgment or decision in 
the case, that the matter of charge sub- 
mitted to them as a subject of inquiry, 
amounted to a charge of high treason, a 
crime known to the laws, and therefore 
liable only in a known court of justice ; 
that if, as justices of the peace (a charac- 
ter belonging to them as privy counsellors) 
they were competent to receive informa- 
tions and take examinations regarding the 
conduct of her Royal Highness, they had 
no legal power in-that capacity or in any 
other capacity that could be given to 
them, to pronounce an acquittal or a con- 
demnation upon the charge referred to 
them; for that to admit them to have 
been competent to acquit, is to admit 
them competent to have found guilty, and 
this would be to admit their competence 
to have sent her Royal Highness to an 
ignominious death in virtue of a decision 
founded on selected ex-parte evidence taken 
before a secret tribunal. 

« That the whole Répoft as it relates to 
the judgment of the Commissioners (if the 
making of it be not an unlawful act,) is at 
least of no legal validity, and, in the eye 
of the law, leaves the question of the 
guilt or innocence of ber Royal Highness 
where the Commissioners first found it; 
that the depositions and examinations upon 
oath (supposing the Commissioners to have 
taken them in their capacity as justices of 
the peace) possess a legal character; but 
that no legal decision has been made upon 
any of the: important facts stated in these 
depositions and examinations, and that it 
has not yet been legally decided that the 
fact positively sworn to, of, her Royal 
Highness having been delivered of a male 
child in the year 1802, is not true, 
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«“ That.in any claim to the succession 
to the throne, which, by possibility, 
least, may hereafter be set up, by any 
aspiring personage possessed of greg 
power, the circumstantial and_ positive 
evidencé of sir John Douglas, and of Chan 
lotte, his wife, if again called for, would 
still retain all its legal character and 
weight, while it might happen, that the 
evidence on the other side might, from 
death or other causes, be found deficient ; 
and that there can be no doubt thatifit 
should hereafter be made to appear that 
the facts sworn to by lady Douglas are 
true, and if the identity of the male child 
so born should be proved, he would be 
the legal! heir to the throne, notwithstand. 
ing any assertions, or any proofs, relating 
to the alleged illicit intercourse of her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales. 

« That therefore the bonour of her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales, the sacred 
right of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
the safety of the throne, and the tranqnil- 
lity of the country, do all unite, in most 
imperious call on this House, to institute 
now, while the witnesses on both sides 
are still living, and while all the charges 
are capable of being clearly established, 
or clearly disproved, an ampie and impart 
tial investigation of all the allegations, 
facts, and circumstances appertaining to 
this most important subject of inquiry. 

“ Resolved, II. That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, requesting that his 
Royal Highness will be graciously pleas 
ed to order, that a copy of a Report made 
to his Majesty on the 14th day of July, 
1806, by the then Lord Chancellor Er. 
skine, earl Spencer, lord Grenville, and 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, touch 
ing the conduct of her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, be laid .before’ the 
House, together with the copies of the fol- 
lowing written documents, annexed to the 
said Report, namely, 

« The Narrative of his royal highness 
the Duke of Kent, dated the 27th of De- 
cember, 1805.—Two written Declarations, 
or Examinations, of Sarah Lampert; one 
dated Cheltenham, 8th of January, 1906, 
and the other the 29th of March, 1806— 
One of Mr. Lampert, baker, Cheltenbam, 
same date with the last.—Four of William 
Cole, dated 11th Jan. 14h Jan, 30th Jam 
and 23d February, 1806,—One of Robert 
Bidgood, dated ‘Temple, 4th April, 1806.— 
One of Sarah Bidgood, dated Temple, 
23d April, 1806.—One of Frances Lloyd 
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dated Temple, 12th May, 1806.—The 
King’s Warrant for holding the Commis- 
sion, dated the 29th May, 1806.—Deposi- 
tion of lady Douglas, dated the Ist June, 
1306.—Deposition of sir John Douglas, 
dated Ist June, 1806.—Deposition of 
Robert Bidgood,” dated 6th June, 1806, 
—Deposition of William Cole, dated 6th 
of June, 1806.—Deposition of Frances 
Lloyd, dated 7th of June, 1806.—Deposi- 
tion of Mary Wilson, dated 7th June, 1806. 
Deposition of Samuel Roberts, dated 7th 
June, 1806.— Deposition of Tho. Stikeman, 
dated 7th June, 1806.—Deposition of J. 
Picard, dated 7th of June, 1806.—Deposi- 
tion of Sophia Austin, dated 7th June, 
1806.—Letter from lord Spencer to lord 
Gwydir, 20th June, 1806.—Letter from lord 
Gwydir to lord Spencer, 20th June, 1806. 
—Letter from lady Willoughby to lord 
Spencer, 2ist June, 1806.—Extracts from 
the Register from Brownlow-street hospi- 
tal, dated 23d June, 1806.—Deposition 
of Elizabeth Gosden, dated 23d June, 
1806 —Deposition of Betty ‘Townley, 
dated 25th Jone, 1806,—Deposition of 
Thomas Edmeades, dated 25th June, 1806. 
—Deposition of Samuel G. Mills, dated 
%th June, 1806.—Deposition of Harriet 
Fitzgerald, dated 27th June, 1806.—Let- 
ter from lord Spencer to lord Gwydir, 
dated st July, 1806.—Letter from lord 
Gwydir to lord Spencer, dated 3d July, 
1806.—Query to lady Willoughby, and 
Answer, dated 3d July, 1806.—Farther 
depositions of Robert Bidgood, dated 3d 
July, 1806.—Deposition of sir Francis 
Millman, dated 3d July, 1806.—Deposi- 
tion of Mrs. Lisle, dated 3d July, 1806.— 
letter from sir Francis Millman to the 
lord Chancellor, dated 4th July, 1806.— 
Deposition of lord Cholmondeley, dated 
bth July, 1806.” 

Mr. John Wharton seconded the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh rose and said, he felt 
that he should act most consistently with 
his duty in confining himself to explana- 
tion, with respect to parts of the hon. 
member’s speech, which would tend to 
guard the House against those false im- 
ptessions which that speech might other- 
Wse excite. The mode of proceeding 
ilopted by the hon. member was some- 
What singular. His first Resolution was, 
infact, even in his own view of it, without 
‘ty proof. His second Resolution called 
fot those very papers, as matters of infor- 
mation on which his first Resolution was 
funded; as if they were matters of cer- 
tinknowledge. He did not mean to urge 
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it in the way of cavil against the-proceed« 
ing, but surely if there were any grounds 
for the Resolutions, the second should 
have been the preliminary one, as the first, 
in its order, could by no possibility be 
adopted by the House. The only object 
of the information called for seemed to be 
to persuade the House, that such serious 
doubts existed as to the succession to the 
throne, as required the interference of par 
liament. He should not enter into any 
detailed enquiry as to the legality of the 
privy council acting as a tribunal in their 
proceedings on this subject; but he would 
state, that he was perfectly satisfied, that 
they were fully competent to enquire, 
whether there were, or were not, suffi- 
cient grounds of charge for putting the 
Princess of Wales on her defence. The 
present motion, however, did not go to the 
extent of settling the question, whether 
any such proceedings were, or were not, 
necessary. But he must say, that if the 
Commissioners were not competent to de- 
cide upon the charges against her Royal 
Highness of being pregnant inthe year 
1802, the House of Commons was cer- 
tainly not the proper tribunal for deciding 
on such a question. If, on the other hand, 
no actual criminality was imputed to her 
Royal Highness, that House was equally 
an improper tribunal for deciding on that 
question. If, again, every shade in the 
conduct of the Princess of Wales, from 
the highest degree of guilt, down to the 
lowest levity, were to be considered, that 
House was not, certainly, the place where 
such matters should be discussed. He 
must also observe, that if any unfortunate 
disputes existed between any branches of 
the royal family, any discussion in the 
House of Commons could serve only to 
augment the evil, and widen the breach. 
The only solid practical ground, therefore, 
on which parliament could proceed, would 
be, that doubts attached to the succession 
to the crown. But in the present case 
there was not the smallest doubt enter- 
tained upon that subject. The Commis- 
sioners in 1806, from their known cha- 
racter and high legal qualifications, were 
certainly fit persons to decide upon that 
question; and they had decided, and no 
doubts remained on their minds that re- 
quired the necessity of parliamentary in- 
terposition. They did not make a com- 
parative enquiry into the weight of the 
evidence of lady Douglas, as compared 
witb, or contrasted to, that of other wit- 
nesses ; but they decided, that they had 
(4D) 
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traced the whole history of the child so 
completely and satisfactorily, that no pos- 
sible doubt could remain that it was not 
born of the Princess of Wales, but of an- 
other woman, named Sophia Austin. Nor, 
indeed, did this decision rest only on their 
Report, for it was afterwards referred to 
other confidential servants of his Majesty, 
who gave a solemn judgment, confirming 
the Report of the first commissioners. 
The supposed doubt respecting the suc- 
cession, was, therefore, rebutted by the 
authority of the commissioners of the first 
cabinet; and also by that of the subse- 
quent cabinet, to whom the matter was 
referred, and who confirmed the judg- 
ment. If any doubt found its way into 
the mind of parliament, he would not 
deny, in the abstract, that no case might 
exist, as to the question of succession, 
which it might be the duty of parliament 
to examine; but would the hon. gentle- 
man say, that after all those authorities 
which he had stated, it would be rational 
for parliament to interfere? Would not 
such interference rather serve to originate 
doubts, where no doubts existed; and 
give countenante to suspicions, contrary 
to the repeated declarations of all parties, 
that no case whatever had been made out, 
to require any such interference on the 
part of parliament? The hon. gentleman 
himself had made his statement in such a 
manner as to shew that he entertained no 
doubt upon the subject; yet when neither 
he, nor any other meinber, had any doubt 
respecting the legitimacy of the succession, 
he called upon parliament to legislate. It 
was perfectly true that there had been no 
prosecution entered into of lady Douglas ; 
her evidence was taken by the commis- 
sioners in the discharge of their duty ; 
and the hon. gentleman should have 
stated in candour, that the first cabinet re- 
commended that no proceeding should be 
had, unless the crown lawyers deemed it 
advisable to prosecute lady Douglas for 
perjury. A case was laid before them ; 
and though they were satisfied as to the 
perjury, they nevertheless saw difficulties 
in the way of establishing it by legal evi- 
dence, and, therefore, they did not advise 
prosecution. If he were so disposed, he 
might use some grounds of personal com- 
a against the hon. member, for he 

ad transgressed the rules of his parlia- 


mentary duty, in stating that Mr. Perceval 
had prevailed upon the cabinet to espouse 


the cause of the Princess of Wales. The 
cabinet had acted deliberately and con- 
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scientiously in the business, and had ad. 
vised that there were no reasons wh 
her Royal Highness should not be admitted 
to the presence of the sovereign, agreeably 
to the recommendation of the former ca. 
binet, with whom, indeed, it had origie 
nated. The hon. member had stated, with 
a marked emphasis, that Jady Douglas’s 
evidence was given by command of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent. Ip 
this matter, the Prince Regent followed 
the advice of lord Thurlow, which was tg 
have the evidence reduced to writing, for 
the purpose of submitting it to legal con- 
sideration. Then his Royal Highness 
felt it to be his duty to communicate the 
charges to his royal father, with whom, 
and with whose cabinet, and not with his 
Royal Highness himself, the whole aflair 
had from that time remained. He could 
really see no necessity for pursuing the 
subject of this discussion any further, It 
could not be properly brought forward, 
except on the presumption that some 
doubts existed relative to the succession to 
the crown; and he trusted, that. in what 
he had said, he had convinced the House 
that no such doubts did exist. Calling for 
further information, if agreed to, would 
only be the means of gratifying publis 
curiosity, by making parliament the im 
strument of procuring that gratification, 
that taste for calumny, which was so much 
the rage at the present moment. He 
should trust to the indulgence of the 
House, to explain in reply, in case other 
circumstances were touched upon, which 
might render farther explanations neces 
sary ; and he hoped that the House would 
not tolerate suspicions or doubts, where 
none whatever existed, by adopting the 
motion of the hon. gentleman. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said,. that if the mo- 
tion had been merely for a production of 
papers, he should not have taken any part 
in the debate, for there were circum 
stances which would make it extremely 
improper in him to state any opinion upon 
the conduct of her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales; but the motion con 
veyed a strong censure on the proceed: 
ings which took place in 1806, and, know: 
ing what he did of those proceedings, he 
could notin justice to the persons concerne 
in them remain silent. He believed that 
no impartial man who was acquainted with 
the manner in which that Inquiry was il- 
stituted, and the mode in which it was 
conducted, could think that any blame 
was imputable to those concerned in lt 
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In November, 1805, he received the 
commands of the Prince of Wales to at- 
tend him at Carlton House, and his Royal 
Highness upon that occasion informed him, 
that he was desirous of consulting him on 
amatter of great importance to himself 
(the Prince) to his family, and to the 
state; that itawas by the advice of lord 
Thurlow that his Royal Highness had 
selected him to advise with; and his 
Royal Highness either said in express 
words, or conveyed by what he said, the 
impression that what had principally de- 
termined that he (sir S. Romilly) should 
be advised with, was that he was not‘eon- 
nected in any manner with the Prince, 
and that he was wholly unconnected with 
politics. His Royal Highness then stated 
the information which he had received re- 
specting the conduct of the Princess of 
Wales, and the manner in which it had 
been communicated-to him, and told him 
(sir S. Romilly) that the information should 
be put into writing, and delivered to him, 
in order that he might give his opinion and 
advice upon it. 


Soon afterwards the written information, 


with certain other documents, were put 
into his hands: he considered them with 
all the attention and anxiety which their 
, great importance demanded, and in a letter 
which he addressed to his Royal Highness, 
he stated the impression which they had 
made on him, with his reasons, at conside- 
rable length. After this, he knew that 
the Prince had caused means to be taken 
to ascertain, as far as was possible, the 
truth or falshood of the statement which 
had been made to him, and those means 
were, as he believed, adopted at the sug- 
gestion of lord Thurlow. 

While those matters were depending, 
Mr. Pitt died, and in consequence of his 
death a total change took place in the ad- 
ministration. In that change he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor General, and some time 
afterwards he again saw the Prince on the 
subject of the Princess’s conduct, and by 
his Royal Highness’s command waited on 
lord Thurlow, who told him that he thought 
the information much too important to re- 
main without any step being taken on it ; 
that it ought to be communicated to the 
ministers; and that in his opinion it had 
already remained too long in the Prince’s 
Possession unproceeded on. On the same 
day he delivered this message to the 

tince, and immediately, or very shortly 
after, the matter was communicated to 


‘ome of the ministers, and his Majesty 
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was pleased, under his sign manual, to au- 
thorise the.four privy counsellorswho have 
been named, to enquire into the truth of 
the representations which had been made, 
and report their opinionon them. Several 
meetings then took place for the exami- 
nation of the witnesses, at which no person 
was present besides the four Commis- 
sioners and himself, and the only office he 
had to discharge was to write down the 
depositions of the witnesses, and read them 
over to them before they were signed, 
For this office he was selected in pre= 
ference to the then Attorney-General, or 
to any other person, merely because he 
was already acquainted with the case, and 
it was advisable,‘if it should’not be there+ 
fore necessary to institute any judicial or 
legislative proceeding, that as much se- 
Crecy as possible should be observed. 
Having been present at all the exami- 
nations (except on one day, when by acci- 
dent he did not receive the notice), he 
would say from his own observations that 
they were conducted with all the impar- 
tiality of judges acting under the sacred 
obligations of an oath. Of the Report 
which they made, it would be highly im- 


proper for him to say anything; he could 


not state any opinions without adverting 
ta the facts, which, considering the man- 
ner in which he had become acquainted 
with them, it was his duty not to publish, 
Some observations had been made on the 
opinion afterwards given by the then At. 
torney and Solicitor General. Of that 
opinion he would only say, that if they 
did not recommend a prosecution against 
any of the witnesses, it certainly was not 
from any doubt’ that they entertained of 
the authority of the Commissioners to ad- 
minister an oath, or of the legality of the 
commission under which they acted. 
Doubt, however, had been suggested 
by the hon. gentleman upon its legality, and 
in the Letter which the Princess of Wales 


addressed to the King in 1806, and which 
the hon. gentleman ascribed to lord Eldon, 
Mr. Perceval, and the present Attorney 
General, the legality of all the proceed- 


ings are called in question. That the 
letter was written by those persons he 
never would believe till he heard it from 
unquestionable authority. It bore the 
strongest internal evidence that it could 
not have had the sanction of such persons, 

The objection, indeed, seemed to turn 
merely upon the forms observed with re- 
spect to the instrument giving the autho- 
rity, and yet it was surely impossible te 
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doubt, that upon a representation of mis- 
conduct in a member of the royal family, 
involving besides a charge of high treason, 
and presenting the danger of a disputed 
succession, the King’s verbal authority to 
a number of privy counsellors was suffi- 
cient. The letter complains that the or- 
dinary modes of inquiry were not resorted 
to, as if ministers ought immediately, with- 
out endeavouring to investigate the, truth 
of the charges, to have caused a bill of in- 
dictment to be preferred to a grand jury, 
and to kindlea flamein the kingdom upon 
a charge of such importance, when possi- 
bly there might be no real foundation for 
zt, ; 

The slightest knowledge. of our history 
was sufficient, to leave no doubt upon the 
constant recourse had to such inquiries. 
From the time of sir John Fenwick, to go 
no earlier, to the trials of Mr. Horne 
Tooke and Mr. Hardy, certain members 
of the privy council had, upon a charge 
of treason, or treasonable practices, al- 
Ways inquired into the truth of the 
charges, before any judicial proceeding 
was instituted. The legality of such pro- 
ceedings was indeed recorded by the 
whole legislature. Inthe act passed on 


occasion of Mr. Harley’s life having been 


attempted while he was sitting as a privy 
counsellor upon such an inquiry, the act 
states that it was while he was in dis- 
charge of his duty; but-it should seem 
according to this objection, that it should 
have been stated that he was acting ille- 
gally and in violation of his duty. That 
this committee of the privy council con- 
sisted only of four persons, could afford no 
objection; no one would pretend, that by 
Jaw a larger number was necessary. 

It had been said, that if they could ac- 
quit they must have had a right to con- 
demn, as if an ex-parte examination was 
not sufficient in all cases to justify an ac- 
quittal, and as if it could in any case war- 
rant a condemnation. When Margaret 
Nicholson was seized in a treasonable at- 
tempt on the King’s life, and when, upon 
its being ascertained upon an mquiry be- 
fore a committee of the privy council, that 
she was disordered in her mind, and in 
consequence of which she was never 
brought to trial, did any person ever ques- 
tion the legality of the proceeding? Sure- 
ly, the objection could never’ have been 
seriously entertained, and never could have 
been made but to answer the most factious 
purposes. The proceeding of 1806 was en- 
tirely an ex-parte proceeding, and upon 
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that alone no person could be convicted 
of any offence, whatever might be the 
evidence on which it had proceeded, He 
understood that it had been treated by the 
Commissioners themselves as an ex-parte 
proceeding, and that they had suggested 
that a copy of it should be delivered to 
the Princess of Wales, in order to afford 
her Royal Highness an opportunity of pro. 
ducing other evidence, if she should de- 
sire it. These matters with respect to the 
form of the proceedings he had thought it 
his duty to state, and he thought it as much, 
his duty not to say any thing upon the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the hon, 
member who had brought forward the pre- 
sent motion had stated his intention to him, 
and he had told him, that he thought his 
first Resolution conld not be adopted. He 
therefore, did not rise in support of it, for 
he concurred in much that had fallen 
from the noble lord opposite ; and thought 
that, at this period at least, no such motion 
could be entertained by the House, as 
might render it the vehicle of communi- 
cating to the public at large, those matters 
which it was much better should be sup- 
pressed. He must, however, remind the 
noble lord of his expression of his readi- 
ness to make explanations, particularly 
with respect to the more recent parts of 
these transactions. 

If the House dismissed this subject 
without any further explanations or pro- 
ceedings, the Princess of Wales would, in 
his mind, be grossly injured. Her Royal 
Highness complained to the House, of 
vague and ambiguous blame thrown upon 
her, and demanded explanation at least. 
By the common uncontradicted rumour, it 
appeared, that she had addressed a letter 
to the King, iinpeaching the proceedings 
of the four noble lords who were the Come 
missioners in 1806; and it should be re- 
marked, that in so doing, she was under- 
stood to be acting under the advice of Mr 
Perceval. Lord Eldon, it was also stated, 
approved of that letter, The same was 
said of sir T. Plumer, now his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, who, being present, 
could contradict the assertion, if it were 
untrue. He wished to know from ithe 
noble lord opposite, whether, with the 
privity and knowledge of those persons, 
and for the purpose of making her Royal 
Highness’s innocence manifest to the 
world, a work was not printed, intended 
to be published, and circulated not only 
throughout England but Europe? When 
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the noble lord talked of an appetite for 
slander and calumny, was he not awate 
that the newspapeys had lately teemed 
with paragraphs and extracts, the tendency 
of which was to libel the Princess of 
Wa'es? Was not the public mind in a 
sate of agitation on the subject, which. it 
was highly expedient to allay? Nobody 
doubted that lady Douglas was a perjured 
person ; but though that was not doubted, 
she still remained a competent witness ; 
and, therefore, one check ought to be 
put to the propagation of ambiguous re- 
orts. 
: Itappears that her Royal Highness, find- 
ing the intercourse between her and the 
young Princess was restricted more and 
mote, addressed a letter to the Prince Re- 
gent, which was twice returned unopened. 
Atlength, it seems, it was read to his Royal 
Highness, and the cold answer returned 
was, that ministers had received no com- 
mands on the subject. ‘That letter at last 
found its way into the public prints ; and 
then his Royal Highness, not as the head 
of his family, but as Prince Regent, by 
the advice of ministers, summoned a privy 
council to consult what he should do: and 
the extraordinary advice of this privy 
council to his Royal Highness was, not to 
refer to the present conduct of the Princess 
of Wales, but to the evidence of 1806, and 
for such conduct she was to be punished, 
and not for any thing done by her in 
1807, 1808, 1809, or any subsequent year. 
‘Then, (exclaimed Mr.W.) *‘ under what 
circumstances stand their famous proceed- 
ings of 1806, for which alone her Royal 
Highness is to be punished? All the wit- 
nesses against her perjured and: blasted ! 
Yet at this moment sir John Douglas is in 
the service of one of the royal family. All 
the witnesses declared infamous, the evi- 
dence is declared unworthy of credit, 
when applied to the principal charge, and 
yet the same evidence is to be considered 
good when applied to levity of manners. 
twas considered as not sufficient to de- 
ptive her Royal Highness of the honours of 
her rank, of access to the King, of society 
with the Princesses, yet it is now to be 
raked up again to remove her from her 
child? It is so admitted by the noble 
lord, and yet he and lord Eldon mix up 
this old hash of evidence as the only testi- 
mony that could be found to affect the 
tincess of Wales. But, was not this 
fmous evidence of 1806 laid before the 
tince’s legal advisers, Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Carow, and Mr, Jekyll? I should be 
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glad to know how the last insidious para- 
graph of that opinion came before the 
public? Whether it was not so made 
public from authority? Again; had not 
the cabinet of 1807, all the evidence 
given in 1806, before it, and the legal opi- 
nion of the Prince’s lawyers I just referred 
to into the bargain, when their verdict of 
unqualified acquittal was given? From 
this verdict they now seem to shrink, be- 
cause the evidence is stale and forgotten,’ 
Mr. Whitbread then read the Minute of 
Council of 1807; it was signed by lords 
Castlereagh. and Eldon, and doubied the 
legality of the commission that sat upon 
the council in 1806. Yet, (added the 
hon. gentleman) those noble lords who in 
1807 doubt the legality of the proceedings 
of 1806, now go back to those same pro- 
ceedings of 1806, as their only guide.’ 
{He then read that part of the minute of 
1807, that not only entirely acquits the 
Princess of Wales of every charge of cri- 
‘minality brought against her by the 
Douglasses, but exculpates her likewise 
from every hint of unguarded levity at- 
tributed to her by the Commissioners in 
1806.] ‘ Dothen,’ said Mr. Whitbread, 
‘ Do lord Castlereagh or lord Eidon, mean 
to escape from their words?’ There never 
was a verdict of Not Guilty like this. The 
Princess of Wales threatened a publica. 
tion of her case drawn up by Mr. Perce- 
val, lord Eldon, and sir Thomas Plumer, if 
she was not received at court; this they 
advised her to do. But the publication 
was delayed till lord Eldon and Mr. Pere 
ceval kissed hands; what could have been, 


_the feelings of lord Eldon and Mr. Perce- 


val when they advised the publication, 
but that she was innocent—immaculate ? 
So much for the candour, fairness, and 
liberality of those by whose verdict the 
Princess of Wales is now to be tried. Did 
lord Eldon, or any other conscientious and 
doubting judge reserve to himself a mode 
of escape by the specialty of the charge ? 
Do they purpose to say that there was any 
other meaning to the word innocent? 
When is a verdict to stand good? No 
counsel, no witnesses, no examination in 
her favor—and yet the verdict pronounced 
by these very persons is Not Guilty. 

Will it, then, be permitted to any one ; 
will it be endured, will it be allowed to 
Englishmen, to rake up this evidence 
again, and upon this evidence to con- 
demn, to defame, to punish? Let, then, 
the House and the country recollect the 
verdict of 1807, and the report of 1813; 
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and then recollect that the privy eouncil 
was sent back to the period of 1806. Can 
they suppose the Princess can submit to 
these imputations? If Mr. Perceval had 
been alive he would not have suffered this; 
but Mr. Perceval is dead—and her former 
defenders mute. Is it to be permitted to 
go back to evidence given before this sen- 
tence of acquittal, and to pronounce anew 
verdict of guilty? Was ever woman so 
triumphant? Let the public recollect, 
that no one act has passed since 1$07, that 
the active breath of slander has dared to 
bring against the Princess of Wales. 

The hon. member then read the late 
Report, and proceeded to observe, that the 
noble lord had tauntingly asserted that the 
Princess of Wales had, doubtless, some 
legal adviser, or some friends within those 
walls, who would be found to advocate her 
cause. It had been so. She‘had a power- 
ful legal adviser in that House in the late 
Mr. Perceval. Many, too, of the most 
able men in the country, in the House and 
out of it, had been her friends and ad- 
visers; among them he could name lord 
Eldon, and sir Thomas Plumer. It was 


due to the memory‘of Mr. Perceval, to 
state, that to his dying day he always pub- 
licly proclaimed the innocence of the 


- Princess, but as for her other surviving 
friends they were mute. No doubt, the 
Princess had her legal adviser, one who 
would never shrink from the- respons 
sibility of the duties of his situation, 
or disown his being such adviser, to 
him who had any right to question him. 
For himself, in performing what he did, 
he would not call himself the friend of the 
Princess of Wales, but the friend of jus- 
tice. 

Her’ Royal Highness ought not to be 
the only person in this country, so famed 
for its humanity, without a friend, or a 
legal adviser, What resource was left to 
her but an appeal to the justice-of parlia- 
ment? Her Royal Highness’s Letter 
was nothing more than the appeal of a 
mother for the company of her child, and 
he would not assent to the character of a 
contrary nature which had been given to 
it. As to her Letter to parliament, he 
thought the Speaker highly praise-worthy 
for having laid it before the House, and 
was at a loss to know on what ground the 
Speaker of the other House declined to do 
the same. That Letter was the Petition 
of an injured woman, the first subject in 
the land; it was a petition of a kind of 
which we had some example in the earlier 
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days of our history, when a brutal ‘tyrang 
wished to get rid of a consort of whom he 
was tired. Her Royal Highness’s appeal, 
though not perhaps in words, was in sub. 
stance the same as that of the persecuted 
Anna Boleyn: “ Let me receive an open 
“trial, for my truth shall fear no open 
«shame.”’* The Speaker of the House of 
Lords had twice returned her Letter, as 
we hear, unopened. 
ing the Speaker) have, with great proprie. 
ty, submitted the Letter which you re. 
ceived to our consideration. Suppose you 
had refused to present her petition! Jt 
might have happened, Sir, that nobody 
else would have presented it. The hon. 
gentleman, who is the mover of this ques- 
tion, once gave me a petition, which he 
told me 135 members had refused to pre- 
sent. This might have been the situation 
of the Princess of Wales.” Mr. W. then 
moved as an Amendment to the motion, 
that an Address be presented to the Prince 
Regent, praying that a copy of the Re- 
port to which her Royal Highness had re- 
ferred, be laid before the House. 

Lord Castlereagh was particularly glad 
that he had reserved himself as to the Let- 
ter of her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales, till he had heard what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman. He repelled 
with great indignation the charge of that 
hon. gentleman, that the duke of Port- 
land’s cabinet had been prevailed upon 
by Mr. Perceval to take the part of her 
Royal Highness. ‘The fact was, that Mr. 
Perceval having been then out of office, 
was professionally concerned for the Prin- 
cess ; he had with that delicacy and honour 
which were peculiar to him, declined to 
take any partwhatever in that proceeding. 
The hon, gentleman had also suppressed 
another fact of importance, and of which 
the documents must have informed him, 
in a manner not consistent with candour; 
namely, that the Report of the four com- 
missioners had been submitted to lord 
Grenville’s cabinet, who had come to 4 
Resolution, of which the minute of the 
duke of Portland’s cabinet was little, if a 
all, more than a confirmation. The noble 
lord would not enter into details, which It 
was inconsistent with his duty to explain, 
but he most confidently denied the charg¢ 
of inconsistency that had been made 
against himself and his colleagues., The 
last commission was not to inquire into 


al 





* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 1, P: 
427. 
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and try over again her Royal Highness’s 
conduct, which had been cleared by the 
former cabinets; it was to advise the 
Prince Regent on a particular point, on 
which his Royal Highness condescended 
toask the opinion of his privy council ; 
advice to that point they gave—advice 
that he should be always prepared to de- 
fend; but nothing could be more unjust 
than to impute any inconsistency to those 
who recommended so obvious, and he 
would add, necessary a measure.—He now 
came to consider the Princess’s Letter, 
which had been so eulogized by the hon. 
gentleman; of that Letter he should speak 
his mind freely, and in doing so, should 
consider it as the production of indiscreet 
advisers, to whick her Royal Highness 
had been unfortunately induced to attach 
hername. This Letter, taken altogether, 
with its several statements, hints, and in- 
nuendos, he could not but consider as a 
manifesto questioning his royal highness 
the Prince Regent’s conduct with regard 
tohis daughter. It wasa Letter calculated 
to involve the young Princess in these 
feuds, and to sow division and jealousy 
between the child and the father. The 
hon. gentleman had called this letter no- 
thing but a maternal appeal against in- 
creased restrictions of the intercourse be- 
tween the mother and her royal daughter ; 
it was not so, it was not such an appeal, it 
was an inflamed statement of all the topics 
of grievance that could be raked together 
with a view of effecting the object of her 
Royal Highness’s advisers. There were 
no additional restrictions imposed at this 
eo that could have warranted this 
etter. The Princess Charlotte was still 
as before permitted to see her mother once 
a week, when she was in town; but when 
the was removed to Windsor, it was found 
inconvenient, and injurious to her educa- 
tion, that a journey to London should oc- 
cupy three days out of every six; it was 
therefore determined, that her Royal High- 
ness, during the period of her residence at 
Windsor, should visit London and her 
toyal mother but once a fortnight; but it 
never, that the noble lord had heard, was 
intended to continue this restriction be- 
yond the residence at Windsor, and when 
the Princess Charlotte should have return- 
ed to town, all would have gone on as be- 
fore. Was this, he would ask, arestriction 
of such injury and oppression as to call 
or this accusatory letter? This was the 
Whole of what had been magnified into a 
Steat infliction of punishment and infe- 
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rence of guilt, and he was sure the House 
would see it as he did, to bea matter in no 
ways sufficient to justify the Letter of her 
Royal Highness. In respect to the con- 
duct of the Prince, he did all that lay in 
his power to secure sound advice. He 
called in all the heads of the law, and the 
church, to advise merely to one point, what 
restraints should be placed on the inter- 
course between the Princess and herdaugh- 
ter. There never was a stronger imputa« 
tion cast on any one than was cast on the 
Prince by the legal advisers of the letter of 
the Princess—it was an appeal to the coun- 
try against their prince, and an appeal to 
the child against her parent. Butof all the 
paragraphs of the Letter, that which re- 
lated to the canting paragraph about the 
confirmation, was the most reprehensible; 
for if her Royal Highness had ever spoken 
to the bishop of Salisbury, the tutor of the 
Princess, on the subject, with a wish on 
her part to have the ceremony performed, 
he could have told her that it was his Ma- 
jesty’s express wish it should not take 
place till the Princess had attained her 
18th year. ‘The country, he was sure, 
would feel that the Prince had discharged 
his duty; and that his consultation with 
the council on the education of his child 
was a proof of his love of his people, and 
that he had shewn an anxious desire to 
exercise the prerogative of educating his 
daughter, with a just sense of its great im- 
portance. It was not by any means just 
to infer that any criminality was imputed 
to the Princess, for the separation alone 
was sufficient to justify the restraints, and 
they ought to be considered merely as 
matter of regulation arising out of the un-. 
fortunate circumstance of the separation. 
He would maintain that the hon. member 
had not laid any parliamentary grounds 
for his Amendment, not having shewn 
what course of proceedings he would 
adopt, if the Report was laid on the table, 
and therefore he should oppose his motion. 

Sir Thomas Plumer being alluded to per- 
sonally, felt himself called on to make a 
few observations: he did not know whe- 
ther he was called on to defend himself 
against a charge for having been an ad- 
viser of the Princess, or for having given 
his advice, or for not being any longer her 
adviser. As to the first point, he had to 
say, that he was commanded, in 1806, to 
attend her Royal Highness at Blackheath, 
to assist in defending her from the charge 
at that time made against her. Did he do 
wrong in not withholding that advice? 
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As to the second point, was it expected he 
should tell what advice he had given? 
He did not think he ought to be called on 
to stand there as a defendant ; and he cer- 
tainly should not act very professionally 
if he had disclosed what advice he had 
given. He had, however, the consolation 
of being able to say, that his opinion was 
in complete unison with that of Mr. Per- 
ceval, who was not at that time in the 
cabinet, or in any political situation. He 
also had the consolation to say, that his 
advice had been successful in defending 
her Royal Highness against the charge 
then meditated against her. He would 
net, however, be then tempted to commu- 
nicate what that advice was. He agreed 
with what had been publicly stated by 
Mr. Perceval, that throughout the whole 
discussion he could not discover any thing 
to allow him to think there was any just 
foundation for the charge that was pre- 
ferred. On the third point, he could only 
say it was from no act of his own that he 
was no longer a legal adviser of her Royal 
Highness. She had no doubt voluntarily 


made choice of persons much better able 
than he was to give her advice. 

Mr, Brand said, he was disappointed in 
the speech he had just heard: he expected 


to have heard some reply to the allusions 
made to the learned gentleman. In kis 
opinion circumstances had come out which 
made him think the country was exposed 
to much difficulty and danger. The 
noble lord had made no satisfactory reply 
to his hon. friend; it was not enough to 
say the Regent had the sole prerogative of 
educating his daughter. Statements had 
been handed about in which it was said, 
the Princess was accused by suborned wit- 
nesses, and to suffer the matter to rest here 
was a denial of justice to the Princess; for 
this reason he would support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he felt very 
warmly on this occasion, as a*man of ho- 
nour and a gentleman, but he could not 
vote either for the original motion or the 
amendment. He must at the same time 
say, it was not the speech of the noble 
lord that induced him to come to this de- 
termination; for the noble lord had left 
the points which were the most material 
in the discussion without any answer. 
He considered this a most galling and dis- 
graceful. subject, no less than dragging 
the royal family before the House. The 
true question was, whether ministers had 
done their duty, first to their King, and se- 
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condly to their country. «In his opinion, 
the four commissioners appointed. in 1806 
had gone farther than they were required 
to do. The commissioners were to exas 
mine into a charge of one kind only ; bat 
from the evidence brought to support thig 
they formed another, and thus exceeded 
their jurisdiction. If their report wag 
only to go to the King, this circumstance 
would not have been material, but as it.was 
to go to the Princess, it was sure tobe 
productive of such difficulties as no woman 
could submit, without complaint, to. the 
imputations that were cast upon her. But 
passing by this Report, the next to be con. 
sidered was that of 1807, which was a 
complete acquittal as to every point. This 
the noble lord had not denied in his 
speech ; but the ministers of that day not 
only acquitted her Royal Highness, but 
went farther, and advised his Majesty to 
receive the Princess at court. With such 
a Report in existence, why was it neces- 
sary now to ransack the evidence of 1806, 
and to rake together the documents of 
that period to found a Report upon what 
regulations ‘were necessary to govern the 
intercourse between the Princess and, her 
daughter? Documents, in crushing which 
the noble lord had formerly been a party. 
If, instead of such an unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, his royal highness the Prince 
Regent had been cdvised to say, ‘ I am the 
father of this child, and I will act.asa 
father is impowered todo. I am Prince 
of these realms, and I will exercise my 
prerogative of educating the successor to 
the throne’—the country would have been 
satisfied, in his opinion, as he did not con- 
ceive the Princess was so popular, as to 
fear that such advice would not have: been 
universally approved of. The hon. mem- 
ber said, he had as high notions of royally 
as any man; but he must say that all such 
proceedings contributed to pull it down 
He was very sorry we had a royal family 
who did not take warning from what was 
said and thought concerning them. They 
seemed to be the only persons in. the 
country who were wholly regardless of 
their own welfarejand respectability. He 
would not. have the Prince Regent lay the 
flattering unction to his soul, and think his 
conduct would bear him harmless through 
all these transactions. He said this with 00 
disrespect to him or his family: no mat 
was more attached to the House 
Brunswick than he was; but had he? 
sister in the same situation with her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales, he woul 
say that she was exceedingly ill-treated. 
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against the system. * Do let us,” said the 
hon. gentlemen, ‘ consider the true state 
of the case. Slavery and human nature 
are two words, which when found toge- 
ther, are sufficient in themselves to show 
the evils that must arise out of their con- 
junction. It is in no case safe that man 
should be intrusted with arbitrary power ; 
but, in the present instance above all 
others, every circumstance conspires to 
rovoke an abuse of arbitrary power. In 
the associations of the planter, every thing 
tends to render the negro an object of de- 
gradation—his colour, unlike that of his 
master—his language, an imperfect mi- 
mickry of our own—and the very habits 
of self-abasement which slavery itself 
produces.” The very circumstance of 
their distance from the seat of empire 
considerably increased the probability of 
their being oppressed. They were gene- 
rally the property of absentee proprietors, 
and mannged by overseers who, even if 
the masters were humane and enlightened, 
were not likely to be actuated by the same 
liberal sentiments; nor was it probable 
that they would acquire them in such a 
place; for by an immutable moral law, 
the effects of slavery extended not only 
to the sufferer, but operated a correspond- 
ing degradation in the mind of the inflic- 
tor of the suffering. The consequence of 
the state in which these poor people were, 
notwithstanding the opinions of some who 
had not gone into all the particulars, was 
indeed deplorable in the extreme ; and as 
itwas by the fault of the people of Eng- 
land that they first were brought into that 
condition, we ought at least to afford them 
all the relief which the nature of things 
admitted. 

He was anxious not to detain the House, 
and it was only because such an interval 
had elapsed since the subject had last 
been discussed, that he had now entered 
into it so much at length. But it was 
evident that the situation of the negroes 
was not what it ought to be, from the cir- 
cumstance of their not increasing in num- 
ber. The negroes were a prolific race 
every where except in the West Indies. 
Though we had various admissions from 
persons who desired to state fairly what 
they had seen and believed, yet the latest 
accounts from Jamaica, where the slaves 
Were in general the best treated (for they 
Were not treated in all places alike), ad- 
mitted that great numbers were actually 
lost every year from the circumstance of 
their being underfed and overworked. 

(VOL. XXXIV. ) 





| the minimum of expense. 
| nager did, not to recommend himself to 
) his particular employer, but to the planters 
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These were causes which sufficiently ac- 
counted for the decrease of the species ; 
and if persons considered the subject, 
they would find that it could not be other- 
wise, for it was the object of the overseers, 
to get to the maximum of exertion, and 
This the ma- 


generally; for if, as was truly said by 
Mr. Long, a manager once gained a cha- 
racter of raising crops at a great expense, 
he found it difficult or impossible to gain 
a second employment. The great evil, 
however, which in its consequences far ex 
ceeded all the others, was, that the ne- 
groes were, in fact, in a degraded situa- 
tion—that they were not considered as 
entitled to the same protection of the laws 
as other individuals—that they were not 
considered as our fellow-creatures. What- 
ever disposition might sometimes exist to 
treat them kindly, yet their personal inte- 
rests were neglected altogether: they 
were utterly destitute of any sort of in- 
struction, moral or religious. He knew, 
indeed, that one hon. member had sent 
out a person for the express purpose of in- 
structing his slaves; but in general they 
received no instruction whatever. When, 
therefore, we knew that the marriage in- 
stitution had not only: not been encou- 
raged, but had not been introduced any 
more than among the brute beasts, it was 
a sufficient proof that the negroes did not 
occupy the station of their fellow-mortals. 
If we looked to the laws of the island, we 
should find sufficient reason to lament, not 
only the old laws of former and less en- 
lightened times, but those also of a far 
more modern date. He said this the 
rather, because many persons thought 
they answered all objections, if they could 
show that the slaves were sometimes well 
fed and taken care of—just as if they were 
speaking of the good condition of so many 
horses; but this in itself tended only to 
show that they were considered in a de- 
graded station, and not as fellow-mortals. 
In fact, one party had contended openly 
that they were not fellow-creatures, but of 
an inferior stamp; and if there could be 
any extenuation, these appeared less in- 
consistent at least than others. Another 
point he wished to touch on was the man- 
ner in which these poor creatures were 
worked: they were considered so inca- 
pable of foresight, that it was thought ne- 
cessary, as with inferior animals, to use 
the stimulus of the whip, and make them 
(4 E) 
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feel, as a signal that their exertions were 
required. Excepting in one or two in- 
stances, such as he had already mentioned, 
the practice existed generally. “Notwith- 
standing the whip might be sparingly 
used, as a merciful carter would some- 
times spare his horses, yet as long as this 
system lasted, it was impossible the slaves 
could ever emerge from the degradation 
in which they were’ now depressed. He 
might expatiate much more on this sub- 
ject, but he wished for the present to ab- 
stain; and should only say, that the longer 
experience he had had with the unhappy 
objects of his concern, the better he was 
inclined to think of the character of the 
West Endian slaves, considering all the 
disadvantages under which they laboured. 
He had heard various instances which 
showed, however degraded by slavery, the 
natural disposition of these oppressed men 
was such, that the soil would as well repay 
cultivation as any other. He could men- 


tion instances of gratitude, affection, and 
duty, which he was sure the House would 
say would do credit to any age or country 
whatever. 

He was sure that many in the House 
would call to mind, that when he and his 
hon. and learned friend near him (Mr. 


Brougham) were contending for the aboli- 
‘tion of the African slave trade, it was 
said: ‘‘ Do you mean to leave the slaves 
m the West Indies in the same situation 
they are?” Some gentleman had stated, 
that he and his friends had proposed so to 
do. We told them, “ No; that we were 
confident the abolition of the trade, if it 
could be secured, would be the best re- 
medy for all the diseases of the system ; 
and the great mind of that eminent man 
(Mr. Burke) who never touched any sub- 
ject without adorning it, manifested the 
extent of his powers, and the humanity of 
his heart, by framing a detailed plan for 
the reform of the various abuses that were 
to be found in the treatment of the West 
India'slaves. Jt was a plan he should be 
exceedingly glad to see executed, but if 
the opponents of himself and his friends 
objected to the registry bill, he was sure 
they would object ten times more to the 
plan of Mr. Burke. It proposed to divide 
the districts into parishes, each to have a 
school, a protector, a person to be ap- 
pointed, ex officio, to make regular inqui- 
ries throughout the islands, in order to 
ascertain the actual situation of all the 
slaves; to have certain individuals who 
showed ‘more than ordinary intelligence, 
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sent tobe educated in ‘this country, ang 
then sent back again, for the purpose of 
hnproving their countrymen ; and, by im. 
proving their minds, lessening’ the horror 
of slavery. ‘Such was the general nature 
of Mr. Burke’s plan. | He only’ mentioned 
the circumstance, to show how much’ Mr, 
Burke thought of ameliorating the -céndi. 
tion ef the slaves in the West Indies 
that time. This was as long ‘ago as the 
year 1792. Oh! what time had we Jog! 
The late lord Melville also, at that’ time, 
regretted that he (Mr. W.) and his friends 
had not concerned themselves for the Weg 
India slaves, as well as the Africans, ‘He 
did not actually make a motion, for we 
carried the question against him. He 
stated what his intention was. It’ was, 
that after a certain number of years, all 
negroes that should be born, should:h 
born free, and then educated by the owter 
of their parent, whom they should serve 
for a stipulated number of years, to ‘pay 
the expense ‘of their education ; vafter 
which, they were to be their own masters 
—to be entirely free men. 

That was the mode suggested by lord 
Melville in the year 1792; and were we 
now contending that the registry bill was 
too much? He was contending, thatin 
fact the abolition of the slave trade would 
have been a measure preferable to any 
other for reforming the West Indies, by 
making it the interest of every: man 40 
take care of his slaves; not the humane 
planter, but the cold-blooded man who 
took care of his interest. It was a mee 
sure that would execute itself, through 
the medium of the master; not ‘in’ 
way of regulation, but it would be the 
main spring of the benevolence of every 
planter. The abolition would gradually 
change the system into a state of thing 
most to be desired. Security would be 
substituted for danger, and happiness for 
misery. If the present measure waswel 
considered, it would be found to be the 
most efficacious method for assuring to 
the abolition of the trade. If the Hou 
was in earnest, it would see that there wa 
an indispensable necessity for passing 
registry bill; for it was the only mode by 
which the abolition could be effected. 
would always be in’ operation; the slave 
would feel that he was indebted. to’ bis 
master for every additional comfort 
received. Mr. W. said he should-be gla 
that the remedy came by internal means 
but he was bound to’ see that ‘the thing 
was done effectually, and: that it-was 10 
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done by those who would not do it, from 
their hearts. 

He had shown, that at a time when 
other measures were proposed, measures 
ofa bolder.nature, that went directly to 
their object; namely, that of endeavour- 
ing to promote the improvement of the 
West Indies, the friends of the abolition 
had been satisfied with the general mea- 
wre of abolition, to which they looked as 
the grand, object of their solicitude. The 
only thing he regretted was, that it was not 
immediately followed by a registry bill, in 
order to render it effective. It would be 
recollected, that at the time the measure 
was carried, nO One was more surprised 
than a noble friend of his in the other 
House. The friends of the abolition did 
not dare to do any thing that might risk 
their success; they did not think it pru- 
dent to lighten the vessel too much, for 
they had found, on former questions, that 
there were some of the regulations which 
did not involve the whole principle, though 
they were considerably operative; there- 
fore they wished to. leave out what was 
not absolutely necessary. He was much 
indebted to his hon. and learned friend 
behind him, who was one of the great 
combatants in this warfare, for rendering 


the measure more efficient by declaring 
that the system should no longer be con- 
sidered. as a trade, but as a crime deserv- 


ing the punishment of crime. It was a 
litle hard, when they preferred the mode 
of a registry, as being the most.efficient ; 
when they abstained from those measures 
which might seem to give them the ma- 
magement without going into the planta- 
tin—it was.a little hard, there should be 
aoutery against them, for bringing for- 
ward the registry bill, as if they had 
brought forward the most violent measure, 
instead of the measure the most unobjec- 
tionable. . It had been objected, that they 
had changed ground; that before they were 
aiming at abolition, and now they were 
diming at emancipation; but the truth was, 
that the main object was the abolition of 
the slave trade, with a view to produce the 
amelioration of the slaves; that we might 
ee the West Indies cultivated by a happy 
peasantry, instead of being cultivated ~ 
aves. He could read what he had this 
morning extracted from the sentiments of 
Mr. Pitt and. Mr. Fox, lord Grenville, 
ltd Howick, and the marquis of Lans- 
own, every one holding the same lan- 
guage. The same cry had always before 
teen raised as was raised now: from 1788 
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to the abolition of the trade in 1806, it 
had always been said, ‘¢ You are going to 
make all the slaves free; but he was 
willing to read the extracts, if any one 
doubted, to prove that they had always 
thought the slaves incapable of liberty at 
present, but hoped that, by degrees. a 
change might take place as the natural 
result of the abolition. 

This naturally led him to bring another 
subject to the recollection of the House; 
but even here, the concern he felt was 
mixed with surprise at the late insurrec- 
tion being attributed to their unhappy 
registry bill. If we compared one fact 
with another, we shou!d find this to be 
impossible. Ever since 1789 the pro- 
prietors had been saying, ‘‘ You mean to 
make. the slaves free ;”? and not only had 
they said this, but they had printed and 
dispersed it all over the West Indies, and 
had even pointed out, in those writings, 
the possibility of the blacks rising with 
effect, making representations and state- 
ments that had never been made in the 
House. He would read, for the informa- 
tion of the House, a letter which had been 
written since the insurrection commenced, 
from a person of the highest respectability. 
It stated, that a gentleman in Barbadoes, 
only a week before the insurrection, de- 
clared that such was the violence and heat 
with which persons talked, even in the 
presence of their slaves, on the effects of 
the registry bill, that he expected an in- 
surrection must take place. He should 
not mention the writer’s name, for fear of 
exposing him to the fury of those indi- 
viduals, [ Hear, hear!]. Would the hon. 
gentleman secure him from ill treatment ? 
He (the writer), deeming it probable that 
very different causes from these would be 
assigned as the ground of the insurrrec- 
tions, expressed his conviction that they 
had arisen entirely in consequence of the 
violence with which the proprietors ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject of the 
registry bill, The negroes thought that 
some great benefit intended them by the 
legislature had been opposed by their 
masters, and this naturally led to feelings 
of irritation. Another letter he had re- 
ceived stated the same thing: that the 
disturbance was not owing to the registry 
bill, but to the violent language of the 
planters; and that there would have been 
no insurrection if the business had been 
less spoken of; but that from the un- 
guarded manner in which the planters 
expressed themselves even in the presence 
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of the negroes, he had no doubt that 
serious commotion must be the conse- 
quence. It was too much for a patient 
man to hear without emotion, that when 
he (Mr. W.) and his friends had for 20 
years been disclaiming the charge of any 
attempt to make the negroes free at once 
—when the negroes believed this them- 
selves—they should bear the blame, when 
the piece which the planters had loaded 
had burst among themselves: but if he 
had succeeded in explaining the real 
nature of the registry bill, there was no- 
thing more innocent in itself. If we had 
intended to make an explosion in the 
West Indies, the door might as well have 
been shut altogether, for such an event 
would prove no redress for the evils that 
existed. It would be as consistent to 
maintain that the disturbance excited on 
the subject of the corn bill was the fault 
of parliament, and that no benefit resulted 
from that measure, because it had been 
attended with some degree of rioting, as 
to attribute the insurrection in the West 
Indies to the operation of the registry bill. 
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be a class of people that did not so much 
consult the feelings or comforts: of the 
slaves as in our other colonies, and: tha 
they pressed upon the rights -of. that de. 
graded race with a weight which they felt 
intolerable. ‘They had no temptations: to 
revolt from the peculiar nature of the 
country furnishing them with the means 
of concealment, nor could they have any 
very sanguine hopes of success from the 
disproportion between themselves andthe 
white inhabitants. There were no moup- 
tains, forests, or great inequalities of ur. 
face in the island, and there was a consi- 
derable military force ; so that impatience 
under suffering, rather than hopes from re- 
volt, might be supposed to have stimulated 
them to the conduct théy pursueda 
conduct which, though it was: to be lh. 
mented, and could not be justified, never 
theless admitted of explanation, without 


| recurring to the discussions of parliament, 


or the exertions of himself and his friends, 

He would, however, proceed no further 
with this subject: he had even gone far. 
ther than he intended when he entered 





Were we precluded from considering the | the House. He had at first been anxious 


distressed state of the country at any time, | that an inquiry should have taken place 
merely by the possibility that the disclo- | into the whole transaction, and had te 
sure of its sufferings might augment dis- | solved to move for papers to illustrate the 


content, and lead to revolt? If he had | situation of the negro population in the is- 
acted with prudence, if he had used no | land alluded to; but he would now restrain 
intemperate language, and proposed no | himself, as much information was already 
violent remedies, he might lay-his hand | afforded by the papers laid before -parlia- 
upon his heart, and congratulate himself | ment, and as the demand for new docu. 
upon the conduct he had pursued, what- | ments might tend to inflame, or might be 
ever results might spring from a misinter- | liable to bad construction. | Adverting to 
pretation of his motives, or delusive per- | the registry bill which had led to the pre- 
version of his ends and designs. But he | sent discussion, he would declare that, in 
would not rest here: he would go farther, | his opinion, it constituted a measure that 


and say, that the insurrection which all , 
lamented had proceeded from the intem- 
perance of the colonists themselves, and 
was to be attributed to the imprudence of 
their language and conduct. Whatever 
had happened had no reference to himself , 
or his friends; he had no share in creating 
the explosion that had been felt: he 
washed his hands clear of the blood that 
was spilt. He did not wish to agitate the 
subject, or to enter fully into the state of 
the island which had experienced this 
convulzion ; but if he were to do so, some 
other explanation might be furnished of 
the discontents and exasperation that had 
Jed to it than was afforded by the registry 
bill. Ifhe were to state circumstances of 
which he had obtained information, he 
might say, that in that island, as there 
were few resident proprietors, there might | 


could alone complete the great work of 
the abolition, and afford security and cer- 
tainty to all previous measures. It was 
not only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sary as a part of the same system which, 
to the credit of humanity, had already 
triumphed. We had not the same means 
as formerly of preventing illicit traffic: we 
had not so many cruisers as we found ne- 
cessary in time of war, nor the same pre 
tences for examining neutral vessels. “The 
enactment of the registry bill would be 
more than sufficient to compensate for the 
loss of these temporary advantages, and 
seemed liable to no objections. It had, 
however, been resisted on the other side 
of the water, and by the friends of the c- 
lonists here; and the arguments they 
brought forward, if not convincing; were 
at least uncommon, and: not a little sul 
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prising. One of their arguments on which 
they most relied was; that there was no 
necessity for the measure at all, and that 
a certain expense should not be incurred 
to provide against an improbable infraction 
of law. They appeared astonished that 
smuggling should be supposed: possible : 
they vented their indignation against any 
individual who should suppose the colonies 
capable of pursuing an illicit trade. It 
was said, that ‘* great wits had short me- 
mories.’? On the supposition alone that 
the colonists verified this proverb, could 
their conduct be explained, or their for- 
mer opinions contrasted with their present, 
without involving a charge of wilful in- 
consistency, or interested change? When 
the abolition act was proposed, it was 
urged against its enactment that it could 
not be efficient; that the importation of 
slaves could not be prevented by any ri- 
gour of punishment, or any vigilance of 
precaution ; that if the trade was forbidden 
by law, smuggling would carry it on to 
nearly the same extent, and with an ag- 
gravation of suffering. All the friends of 
the West Indian colonies agreed in this 
opinion—the slave-merchants, the cap- 
tains of vessels employed in the trade, the 
anti-abolitionists in parliament, and the 
colonial assemblies. The assembly of Ja- 
maica had given its opinion “ that an army 
would be necessary to guard the coast, 
and to carry into effect the provisions of 
the bill; that it could not be supposed 
possible that smuggling could be entirely 
prevented even by such a precaution; 
that there were so many creeks and bays 
into which a vessel having slaves on board 
could be run, that a landing might always 
be effected, especially wher the individuals 
engaged would find it so much their inte- 
rest to attempt such a proceeding; that 
where so much was ‘to be gained, every 
thing would be risked; and that even a 
military force in aid of the custom-house 
officers would be found ineffectual.” Such 
was the language held on the other side of 
the water when the measure of the aboli- 
tion was in progress. ‘The tone and pro- 
fessions of the colonies had: now entirely 
changed. He had seen great changes in 
the opinions of individuals during the pro- 
gress of theirlives, and great inconsistencies 
in their professions: but he could not have 
supposed it possible, unless it had actually 
taken place, that the same persons who 
delivered the opinions he had stated should 
how maintain others so palpably opposite 
that those who: formerly declared: all 


4 
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precautions against smuggling ineffectual, 
should now pronounce them unnecessary 
—that those who thought the colonies 
would not refrain from breaking the law, 
should now wonder that they should’ be 
supposed capable of it {Hear, héar}. 
People sometimes doubted the sincerity‘of 
new converts. The colonists did not now 
grumble that the measure against which 
they had objected was carried—they pro- 
fessed their most cheerful acquiescence— 
they submitted to the law to the utmost 
extent, and wondered that they should be 
supposed capable of infringing it. How 
they could say this with a grave face, with 
the recollection of their former reasonings 
and avowals did seem surprising and 
scarcely credible. 

He had stated the probability of smug- 
gling in opposition to the present current 
of colonial declaration: but he did not 
rest on probability alone for justifying the 
measure of a registry. He had received 
positive information (he would again re- 
frain from mentioning names), that there 
were particular instances of illicit traffic 
that had lately occurred, and he would 
probably move for papers upon the sub- 
ject to-morrow. ‘There was a portion of 
a report drawn up by a committee of the 
Jamaica assembly, that contained great 
grounds of suspicion. He would not en- 
ter fully at present into the facts, but he 
would state the argument which he rested 
upon it in a few words. ‘The report con- 
tained a statement of the numbers of the 
black population forsixteen years—namely, 
from 1800 to 1816, and in all those years 
but one there was a decrease. Upto the 
year 1808 importation was. permitted: 
after that period, by the enactment of the 
abolition bill, it should have entirely ceas- 
ed. It was remarkable that in all the six- 
teen years but one, there wasa decrease; 
and that in that one year the laws thatre- 
gulated the population had been changed, 
tor there was an increase. There were 
circuwstances stated that might affect the 
census in three years of the period he had 
mentioned, bat only one of these years ap- 
peared to vary from the rule that prevailed 
in the rest.) What year was that which 
was so distinguished? It was vo other 
than the year that had elapsed’ between 
the notice given by his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham) of his till to niake 
a contravention of the abolition law a’ fe- 
lony, and the enactment of’ that sulutary 
measure. Was the principle of'the popu- 
lation. changed’ in’ this year? © Or what 
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other cause had created such a difference 
between that and the other fifteen years? 
The true cause would be found to arise 
from the operation of his hon. and learned 
friend’s notice. It was imagined justly, 
that importation might not be so safe after 
the felony act passed, and that it was ne- 
cessary to procure as great a supply of 
slaves as possible before the danger of 
smuggling was so much increased. If this 
suspicion was natural, and this inference 
admissible, there were other circumstances 
that increased the suspicion, and rendered 
the inference almost conclusive. The in- 
crease of slaves had taken place only in 
one year; ‘the committee was aware of 
this, and of the suspicion that it might ex- 
cite. The difference of this year was, 
therefore, attempted to be accounted for 
by a circumstance that extended its influ- 
ence over three. They stated, that the 
census of three years could not be de- 
pended on, because during three years of 
the period in question there was no poll 
tax bill by which the number could be ac- 
curately ascertained. -Of these three 
years, one was stated by the agent to be 
1811, the year preceding the operation of 
his hon. and learned friend’s act. Upon 


what grounds this year was determined 
on, he could not resolve; and the highl 

respectable individual whom he alluded to 
could give no information when such in- 
formation was required through the me- 


dium of his noble friend opposite. ‘There 
were here, however, singularly suspicious 
appearances. There were fifteen years of 
decrease in the negro population, and only 
one year of increase: that year happened 
to be a year in which the greatest tempta- 
tion to smuggling existed; and when an 
explanation was required of this fact, the 
one resorted to was a reference to an am- 
biguous statement, which could not itself 
be explained or proved. He would wish 
to hear any gentleman who thought him- 
self able for the task attempt to remove 
this difficulty—to reconcile this inconsis- 
tency. He had never yet obtained any 
thing like a satisfactory solution. The 
reasoning to which this fact led had been 
ably enforced in a pamphlet which many 
members of the House might have read, 
and which he would recommend to the pe- 
rusal of all who took an interest in the 
subject. When, therefore, there was a 
suspicion of smuggling in slaves — when 
there existed the opinions of the colonists 
themselves, that it was practicable—when, 
by the peace, the difficulty of preventing 
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it would be increased—when the temptz. 
tion to it would be ‘rendered stronger, 

the high price of West Indian:produce, 
and the diminished: number: of: slaves 
when there were even strong groundsito 
suppose that it-had taken place in some of 
the smaller islands—when all this was cons; 
sidered, nothing more would :be required 
to show that some further. measure was 


necessary to ensure all the blessings of the. 


abolition act, and to realize our hopes «for 
the amelioration of slavery itself, which 
must be the result of that important mea- 
sure. 

There were several other parts of ‘the 
Jamaica report well deserving of conside« 
ration, on which, however, he would:not 
at present enlarge. The great argument 
of the colonists against the registry bill 
was founded on the impropriety of legis. 
lating for the colonies in cases where the 
colonial legislatures were willing to accom 
plish the objects at which the British par 
liament professed to aim. We should dé 
pend, it was said, upon their wisdom, ‘zeal, 
and good intentions, till we saw our hopes 
frustrated by their perversity or tardiness 
—till we saw that they delayed in effect 
ing the objects of the rexistry; and his 
noble friend seemed inclined to repose 
confidence in their professions, or inthe 
success of government efforts to influence 
their decisions. He (Mr. W.) was afraid 
that any very sanguine hopes that might 
be entertained from the zeal of the colo 
nial legislatures would be disappointed. 
He much suspected, that if not urged: by 
us they would not execute the duty them- 
selves. He would only state one fact, to 
show how little dependence could be 
placed in their efforts to accomplish the ob- 
jects of the registry measure. When-the 
measure of the abolition was under dis- 
cussion in parliament, they were urged to 
reform in the system of slavery by those 
whose advice they would have been most 
ready to take—by those on whom they in 
a certain degree depended—by men of 
their own body—by men, too, who were 
seconded in their recommendations by the 
influence of government, and who. could 
act upon them by the powerful hope con 
veyed in secret instructions, that by such 
reforms they could defeat the measure 0 
the abolition, which they opposed and re 
probated; and yet, notwithstanding this 
mighty force levelled against their preju- 
dices or their ill understood interests 
they obstinately resisted all plans of amé- 
lioration, and not only failed to»follow the 
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advice given, but universally neglected or 
despised every suggestion. One of the 
reforms’he alluded to, regarded the policy 
of perpetuating the connexion of the slave 
with the soil on whiclyhe labours. Their 
transference from one estate to another by 
sale, or by any other forcible separation, 
constituted one of the most degrading and 
most painful evils of their unfortunate lot. 
After having laid up a stock of gratitude 
with an old master by their fidelity or 
useful services—after having acquired 
merit and a character in the eyes of those 
they served or associated with — after 
forming friends, family, or local attach- 
ments which were calculated to. alleviate, 
in some degree, the sufferings of bondage 
and captivity, they were liable to have all 
those ties cut asunder, to be torn from 
the friends and the place to which they 
were habituated, to be driven to a diffe- 
rent part of the island, to lose, as it were, 
again the benefits of the country of their 
adoption, to endure something like the 
evils of a middle passage, and to settle 
under fresh fetters of slavery in a different 
estate, and under a different driver. Mr. 
Bryan Edwards recommended a measure 
to prevent these evils, and to protect the 
feelings of the negro population from be- 
ing so inhumanly outraged; but now the 
Jamaica assembly object to it as a law 
fraught with every kind of mischief, and 
calculated to destroy the rights and the 
prosperity of the colonies. He (Mr. W.) 
mentioned this merely to show that no 
great reliance could be placed on the an- 
ticipated enactments -of colonial legisla- 
tures. When the abolition of the slave 
trade was proposed, the planters in Ja- 
maica professed that they had no interest 
in its continuance: they said, ** You are 
the authors of the trade—you encourage 
it by sending us slaves.” He (Mr. W.) 
allowed this imputation; and as we were 
said to be guilty of promoting it, we should 
now become the authors of its complete 
prevention. 

When he remembered the origin of 
those exertions that were made for the 
abolition of this inhuman traffic—when 
he remembered the opposition he encoun- 
tered—_when he remembered the calum- 
nies and delusions that were invented and 
spread by slave merchants, by planters, 
and all those interested in vilifying his 
character, or the cause he advocated— 
and when he called to mind that the great 
object for which he contended was gained, 
that his enemies were baffled, and by the 
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able support of the friends of the cause in 
the House, joined to the good sense and 
good feeling of the country, he could not 
despair of seeing the great work com- 
pleted, and the registry accomplished. 
This work of humanity would at last. make 
its way into the heads and hearts, the un- 
derstandings and the feelings, of the whole 
mass of the nation, and would triumph 
over all opposition. The opposition that 
had been already overcome afforded him a 
complete pledge of final success, and_ren- 
dered him regardless of those things that 
were uttered and published against hia. 
He had been charged by an hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Marryat) with metho- 
dism and fanaticism. If to profess huma- 
nity to our fellow creatures, and to endea- 
vour with zeal to carry into execution 
whatever measures lay in his power. for 
promoting their welfare, were the hon. 
gentleman’s definition of fanaticism, ..he 
was afraid that he was a most incorrigible 
fanatic. But if his zeal in this» cause 
showed him to be a fanatic, in order .to 
alleviate his distemper, the hon. gentleman 
would succeed better by placing. him. un- 
der a very different regimen ; ,and if he 
really was a fanatic in the, cause ofthe 
abolition, he was glad to think that he was 
one in so good a company [ Hear, hear!}. 
The hon. gentleman had been, a. little 
louder, more zealous, and more abusive of 
late—a circumstance which he ea W.) 
ascribed to his agency [Cries of Hean!}. 
If all that he had heard were true, he 
doubted whether or not the acceptanceof 
this appointment might not operate as, an 
exclusion from the House, and he. had 
once thought of bringing the matter before 
parliament. It was a comfort. to. him 
(Mr. W.) to find that he had formerly 
been treated in the same way—that he 
had been equally opposed, and that the 
opposition from such quarters was totally 
inefficacious. He would even go farther, 
and he would tell the hon. gentleman that 
he expected success to the measure he had 
in contemplation through the influence of 
that very quality which, under a false 
name, he vituperated: he expected the 
accomplishment of his object through the 
fanaticism of the people of England... He 
trusted to the religion of the people of 
England, to their humane and. christian 
feelings, for support in his endeavours ; 
and through their support, for final sye- 
cess in a cause which involved both huma- 
nity and religion. 

He would only state one other argu- 
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ment urged against him, which, being so 
curious in itself, he could not pass over 
without notice. When he proposed to 
remedy one evil, his opponents cried out 
to him and his friends, why not go to a 
greater? Why not exert yourselves in 
the cause of Ireland—why not go to 
Scotland, and use your endeavours to res- 
cue the lower orders from feudal oppres- 
sion, and accomplish other such objects? 
He knew the heads and the hearts of the 
Irish too well to’ believe that they would 
receive as a compliment an accusation di- 
rected against those who, when an oppor- 
tunity occurred of benefiting them, would 
probably be more forward to embrace it 
than the hon gentleman. Nay, he was 
sure that they would take it as an insult 
to hear their situation as subjects of a free 
government, and enjoying the blessings 
of an envied constitution compared with 
the degradation of our fellow creatures 
oppressed with slavery in the West Indies. 
The hon. gentleman knocked at every 
door for charges against him, and showed, 
according to the decision of a stranger 
who, seeing two people arguing, and those 
using violence, judged bim who got first 
into a passion to be in the wrong, that he 
felt himself not very confident in his 
cause. As for himself (Mr. W.) he felt 
himself comfortable, because secure of his 
cause, and confident in the reasons that 
supported it. The hon. gentleman had 
igvolved the church of England in the 
dispute. The Moravian brethren, and the 
missionaries had been extremely useful ; 
and did the hon. gentleman think that by 
abusing them he was paying a compliment 
to the church of England? In the spirit 
of christianity, the church of England, 
and Scotland, and Ireland, would rejoice 
at the success of a good cause, with whom- 
soever it originated, or whoever carried it 
on. In conclusion, he said, we ought 
always to remember, that we were more 
disposed to stand by the master than the 
slave—to sympathize with men of property 
than with the oppressed. The cause of 
the latter he now pleaded, and he was 
lad to see around him many of those 
riends whose talents had never been more 
nobly or more successfully exerted than 
in supporting this cause. Seconded by 
their eloquence, and relying on the good 
sense, sound principles, and moral and re- 
ligious feelings of the people of England, 
le entertained the confident hope that he 
would be able to succeed in this last great 
measure. He concluded by moving, 
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‘« That an humble address be presented 
to, the Prince Regent, that he will be gra. 
ciously pleased to give directions. thy 
there be laid before this House, the title 


and dates of any acts of the assembly of 


Jamaica, transmitted for his majesty’s ap. 
probation, by which any poll tax on slave 
was imposed for the years 1808, 1899, 
1810, 1811, and 1812, or any of thox 
years, or by which any returns of slaves 
were required to be made in the said years 
for the purpose of such taxation, or other. 
wise; specifying at what time or times 
such returns were directed to be made,” 
Mr. C. N. Pallmer began by saying, 


that a duty which he owed to a most re. 


pectable body of persons with whom he 
was connected in a manner highly honow. 
able to himself, commanded that he should 
address the House upon the subject ofthe 
motion which had just been submitted to 
it. Reluctant and unqualified as he felt 
himself, he could assure the House that 
he should rot trespass long upon its time 
and attention: he could assure the Houte 
too, that he felt, with no small force, the 
addition which it formed to the other dis. 
advantages under which he laboured, that 
he had to follow a gentleman, whose lon 
habit it had been—and he certainly h 
not upon this occasion departed from it— 
to fix its attention by his eloquence, and 
to persuade it by his reasoning. His (Mr. 
P’s) business it was to submit to the 
judgment of the House a few plain state- 
ments; and he had only to hope, that if 
any weight belonged to them, it would 
not be lost by the imperfect manner in 
which he was convinced he should. make 
them. He was free to confess, that the 
speech which he had just heard, would, in 
some degree, alter the course which he 
had intended to adopt in addressing the 
House. If he had entertained any doubt 
whether the House should for a moment 
prefer, to an address for information, the 
duty! of removing an existing agitation, 
that doubt would have been removed by 
the speech which had just been heard, and 
which seemed, in his judgment, only cd- 
culated to increase an irritation, whieh 
all persons; he should have hoped, wot! 
have wished to allay. That speech bal 
pathetically described all the evils, which 
had been éver supposed to belong to tle 
colonial system, whilst it had lightly 
touched upon the ruined families, the 
solated property, and the lives lost in Bar 
badoes, and it had concluded with @ joct 
larity which he (Mr. P.) thought was 
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staff for such an army should be no greater 
than when our army abroad amounted only 
to 30,000 or 40,000 men... This, however, 
was not the case, and. our great staff es- 
tablishment did not.belong to our army 
abroad, but to our army at home. In the 
year 1809 our army for home defence 
amounted to 140,000 men, now it.amount- 
ed only to 50,000, and yet our staff estab- 
lishment at home was at the present mo- 
ment, quite as great as it was in the year 
1809. We had, indeed, nothing but staff; 
there was nothing else to be seen, Major- 
generals and lieutenant-generals met our 
eyes on all hands, without any thing for 
them tocommand. This was the case not 
only in cavalry butin infantry. Retrench- 
ment here, therefore, was loudly called 
for, and, unless our army had been starved 
in regard to the staff in the year 1809, it 
would be ridiculous to say that we could 
not dispense with a great part of our home 
staff at the present moment. It required 
no military knowledge to form a judgment 
on this head. During the last year our 
staff was greatly too large for the number 
of men employed in our service; now 
they were out of all proportion. He 


hoped, therefore, that ministers would not 
press this item to-night, but would bring 


forward a fresh and curtailed estimate, hav- 
ing reference to the curtailed numbers of 
our army at home, and to the state of the 
country. Our state of home defence was 
not. now required to be such as when we 
were threatened with invasion. From this 
dread had our extended home expendi- 
ture, particularly in the staff of our army, 
arisen. Now, however, that the appre- 
hensions of invasion had ceased, and that 
we were embarked in an extended system 
of foreign warfare, our staff establishment 
at home was maintained on the same ex- 
pensive scale, as if an attack was still 
dreaded from an invading enemy, instead 
of being put on ascale consistent with the 
number of the troops and the wants of the 
country. 

' The next point to which he should 
tefer was of minor importance. There 
was an item of 10,0001. for repairs to the 
Horse Guards, during the last and present 
years. Now, as to this item of expence, 
he thought it would have been better if 
the sum actually expended for the last 
year had been specified. He did not 
mean to say that the money would be mis- 
applied, or that it would not be expended ; 
but he thought it would be better that the 
specific amount of expenditure had been 
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given. The observations with which..he 
had troubled the Committee as to the dis- 
proportionate amount of our general staff at 
home, applied in a still more forcible de- 
gree to our Volunteer force, a body of men 
which might now be considered as merely 
nominal. On this head there was a charge 
of 209,000/. This was a force which he 
did not think now necessary, siuce a better 
force had been faund, pretty much of the 
same description, in the Local. Militia. 
The volunteer force was now almost intirely 
nominal. The danger which had given 
rise to it now no longer existed; and vo- 
lunteering was kept up, in most instances, 
only with a view to avoid enrolment for 
the militia. This over-loaded home staff, 
however, was not esteemed adequate even 
to the inspection of thevolunteers, butasum 
of 14,0001. was charged for inspectors of vo= 
lunteer corps, of whom therewere, in reality, 
none to inspect ;. and there were also ge- 
neral officers for the occasional inspection 
of the militia, What, he asked, were those 
regular staff officers to do, if they could 
not discharge such a duty as this? It was 
high time that a check should be put to so 
exorbitant an expence;. when the volun- 
teers were a great and effective force, there 
were no such officers reqaired; but now, 
when the volunteer force had become al- 
most obsolete, this unnecessary expence 
was to be incurred. He was convinced, 
if such a force were now necessary the 
voluntary zeal of the country would revive ; 
but till this was the case, be thought. it 
would be well if the task of reviewing the 
corps which now nominally existed was to 
be considered a voluntary and unpaid for 
service also. These objections he did not 
apply to Ireland, as he was not suffi- 
ciently informed with respect to the ne- 
cessity which might exist in that country 
for this description of force. He now 
came to a great item of expence, in his 
view of which probably there were few or 
none who might agree with bim. Looking 
to our armies-in the peninsula, he hoped 
he might flatter himself with the expecta- 
tion, that they were about to resume offen- 
sive operations, with better effect than 
they had lately done, and, if this should be 
found to be the case, he thought it ex- 
tremely probable that we might be able to 
avoid calling out the local militia for the 
present year. Let no gentleman suppose 
that he undervalued this class of our na- 
tional force as contribpting to perfect se- 
curity and national defence (and he 
thought that much praise was due to the 
(4 F) 
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noble lord who had brought forward the 
measure) but still he thought there could 
exist no necessity for calling it out at 
present. 

Why call it out this year for 14 days, 
when there was no appearance of there 
being any occasion for it fer years to 
come? Would it not be better not at all 
to call out the local militia this year, and 
to call it out for 21 days during the next 
year, when in all probability our foreign 
expenditure would be reduced in amount ? 
It was not a force calculated to keep up 
the regulararmy. Calling it out into ac- 
tual service could be of little avail where 
there was no dread ofinvasion ; and when 
to this was added, the inconvenience of 
taking away from the agricultural dis- 
tricts one third of the farmers’ servants for 
14 days, when they could not be required, 
he hoped ministers would be induced to 
relinguish that idea for this year, and ra- 
ther to ca!l them out for 21 days in the 
following year, when their services might 
be more effective. In these different ways, 
the expence would be greatly reduced 
without the effective force being at all 
broken in upon. For besides the ex- 
pence attendant on this establishment, the 
pressure upon the agricultural part of the 
community was to be deprecated. In 
one district he knew that the number to be 
called out for exercise amounted to one- 
third of the agricultural population—a 
circumstance which must be attended 
with great inconvenience and loss. By at- 
tending to the suggestion he had ventured 
to throw out, they might afford greater 
means for offensive operations, to which 
alone he hoped they were now to look for 
a successful and speedy issue of the con- 
- test in which we were engaged. 

Mr. Addington said, that he wished to 
trouble the Committee with only a few ob- 
servations on some topics that had been 
urged -by-his hon. friend who had just sat 
down, and an hon. gentleman (Mr. Law), 
who had spoken early in the debate, whom 
he had many reasons for having heard, 
then. for the first time, with real pleasure, 
_ though he must-own his pleasure would 
have been much greater, had not his opi- 
nions been so much at variance with his 
own. That hon. gentleman had contended 
against-the practice of making the militia 
the medium for recruiting for the line on 
two grounds; first, that it gave offence to 
the commanding officers of the militia, 
end, secondly, on account of the expence 
incurred by the double bounties, He 
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begged leave to assure him, that very few 
of the militia colonels remained adverse to 
the measure, especially since it had been 
made, by a legislative act, not a part of the 
military system of the country ; and he 
applauded the public spirit of those who 
subdued their prejudices, or conquered 
their objections, in deference to the consi. 
deration of the permanent importance of 
increasing, by all possible means, the dis. 
posable force of the country. As to the 
comparative expence of recruiting direct 
into the line, or through the medium of 
the militia, he could assure the House that 
the difference was inconsiderable, not- 
withstanding the double bounties. He 
had made out an estimate from authentic 
documents; and he could demonstrate, 
that in no instance did the difference ex. 
ceed between 4 and 5/. per man, and that 
after the first volunteering from the militia 
the expence was nearly equal. The hon. 
gentleman who just sat down had ex- 
pressed an opinion of the unnecessary ex- 
pence of keeping up the volunteer force 
of the country. Of the incalculable ser- 
vice rendered by that meritorious body 
of men he could not express himself in 
terms of adequate panegyric. Perhaps he 
might agree in some of his hon. friend’s 
observations respecting them. The sub- 
ject bad been for some time under the con- 
sideration of his noble relation; and he 
hoped the House would give him credit for 
there having been sufficient reasons why 
any new arrangement respecting them had 
not as yet been submitted to its considera 
tion. As to the local militia, a part of our 
defensive force still more valuable, he ex« 
pressed in strong terms his surprise that 
his hon. friend should have even suggested 
the propriety of abstaining from calling 
them out this year, when they consisted 
almost entirely of raw recruits—before 
they had even received their clothing— 
and before officers and men knew any 
thing of eachother. In case of any in 
ternal disturbance, without being -pre 
viously brought to act together, they would 
be little better, if called out to suppress It, 
than a mere rabble. He implored the 
House not to apply too rigidly the pril- 
ciples of economy to this valuable branch 
of our defensive force, which was as yeti 
its infancy ; and to bear in mind that, in 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, of which 
we had even recently such striking proofs, 
we might have occasion bitterly to regreb 
that ia a moment of internal repose ai 
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neglected to foster and improve that branch 
of our defensive force, in which the public 
spirit of the country, had so entirely com- 
mitted itself, and on which so much de- 

endence was to be placed in case of any 
such necessity. To think this impossible 
was the height of folly, and he was sure 
that, instead of legislating on so dangerous 
a principle, the Committee would feel the 
necessity of fostering this valuable branch 
of national defence while yet in its infant 
state. 

Mr. Fremanile said, that the. hon. gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Huskisson) had made 
it unnecessary for him to trouble the 
Committee at much length. With respect 
to one or two points, however, he wished 
to offer some observations, There was 
only an increase of 973 men in the house- 
hold troops, and this was attended by an 
annual increase of 38,0007. He then re- 
marked upon the want of judgment as 
well as the want of economy, in sending 
the horse guards to the continent at an 
extra expence of 2,000/. for new dressin 
and equipping them, without their being 
even fit for service on their arrival at the 
place of destination. These men, he said, 
had been raised to support the splendour 
and dignity of the crown, and were by no 
means intended for foreign service, Their 
equipments before they left this country, 
cost a great sum, and they would now be- 
come a constant expence, and so unfit 
were they for the species of service to 
which they were devoted, that no less than 
sixty of their horses died on the passage, 
which, with the delays that had taken 
place in their progress, rendered them 
nearly useless. These delays might have 
been avoided, by sending the regiment 
that had been brought from Ireland to 
take their places, directly from Cork to 
the peninsula, instead of bringing them to 
London. This was a subject which he 
thought ought to be strongly pressed 
upon the Committee, and which called for 
their peculiar and marked animadversion. 
The hon. gentleman next adverted to the 
lecruiting service, and remarked, that 
the charge under this head was beyond 
the possibility of justification. The cal- 
culation was at about the rate of '34/. per 
man, a rate so extravagant, that he thought 
it could not be too strongly condemned.— 
The expence of our staff at home too, 
he observed,. had increased, even while 
our force at home had been reduced to 
less than one-third of its former establish- 
ment. Besides about 2,075/. a year to 
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himself, it cost the country 5,000/. more 
to examine general Delancey’s accounts ; 
and really he did not know what claims 
the general had on the public to entitle 
him to any such rewards, especially when 
they considered the disordered and unsa- 
tisfactory manner in which he had quitted 
his office. This was a description of ex- 
penditure for which he could not account, 
and which, in his opinion, called for the 
explanation of the noble Secretary at 
War. With respect to the amount and 
expenditure of foreign troops in our ser- 
vice, the number of men last year in these 
foreign corps was 30,700. This-year there 
was a small increase in the number, for there 
was an addition of 1,422 men ; but for this 
small additional number, there was an in- 
creased expenceof no less an amount than 
58,000/. This year, too, the money ex- 
pended on foreign officers amounted to 
42,0001. and last year it was only 27,000/; 
This was certainly a system of patronage, 
but not a system for encouraging military 
talent, and he would asK the Committee, 
whether it was likely that this was the 
most economical expenditure of the pub- 
lic money which could be made? On 
the increased expences of the Military 
College he would say but little, as he 
approved of all that had been done in 
that respect, and felt himself called:upon. 
to give full.credit to the noble lerd for the 
admirable system upon which this institu- 
tion was. conducted. He could not help, 
however, mentioning one little circum- 
stance, which, from personal observation, 
he thought might be remedied’ in this 
place. He alluded to the immense ex- 
pence which was incurred for fuel. He 
remarked, when there, in the course of 
last winter, that there were not less than 
200 fires lighted daily ; and: in the esti- 
mates, he observed, that a sum of 4,0002 
was charged for fuel. This was an ex- 
pence which, he conceived, might be con- 
siderably lessened, by having recourse to 
any of those ingenious methods by which 
many large buildings were kept warm in 
this great metropolis.—On the subject of 
the Barrack Department in Ireland some 
details were wanting; and the House 
ought not to vote the 90,0002. on the esti- 
mates for that service until these details 
were given. It was a subject of serious 
consideration, that all these estimates were 
annually increasing. In 1804 they 
amounted only to 18,000,000/. ; but this 

ear they went so high as 29,000,000/. 
Gere the whole, he thought the House 
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ought to examine diligently into the ac- 
counts, and see that they were formed upon 
principles of the strictest economy. 

Mr. Creevey said, that'there was one part 
of the estimates upon which he meant to 
divide the Committee, and which he would 
again bring forward in the House when 
the resolutions should be discussed. An 
excess had been stated by the noble lord, 
of 34,0001. in the department of the pay- 
master of the forces. Now he should wish 
to make a permanent saving in this de- 
partment of 2,5001. yearly, by flinging one 
of the joint-paymasters and his deputy 
overboard. He would rest his motion on 
the Report of the Finance Committee in 
1510, which recommended the abolition 
of one of those offices of paymaster as a 
sinecure. Mr. Long, in his evidence be- 
fore that committee, admitted that lord C. 
Somerset had a salary of 2,000/. a year, 
and his deputy 500l. ; that his lordship in- 
terfered but little, and that his deputy was 
sometimes out of England for a consider- 
able time, without the public business sus- 
taining any loss. The situation which 
lord C. Somerset held was, as he conceiv- 
ed, a complete sinecure, which the Fi- 
nance Committee had very properly re- 
commended to be abolished. His lord- 
ship was, besides being paymaster, one of 
the generals of districts, whom he was 
himself to pay. His district, too, was 
something like a sinecure, for there were 
four or five general officers there, and but 
very fewmen. He should proceed in the 
same manner, upon that occasion, as had 
been done in the case of colonel M‘Mahon, 
although there was less difficulty in the 
present case, as this office was not secured 
by a patent, but simply held at the plea- 
sure of the crown.—This office had been 
included in the Bill which had been 
thrown out in the Lords, but there was a 
more effectual means left them now, as 
they had the supplies in their own hands. 
On these grounds he should think it his 
duty to divide the Committee on the 
seventh Resolution, to which he would 
propose as an Amendment, That the sum 
of 2,000/. should be left out, being the sa- 
lary of the noble lord, and 500/. being the 
salary of his deputy. 

Lord Charles Somerset said, that unac- 
customed as he was to address the House, 
he should not have troubled them upon 
the present occasion, were it not for the 
allusion made to the office which he had 
the honour of filling. The hon. gentle- 
man had stated that he founded his pro- 
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posal with respect to one of the paymas. 
ters upon the Report of the Select Commit. 
tee upon sinecure places. There was q 
Bill now in progress through the House 
upon the subject. It did, therefore, ap- 
pear to him, premature, if not novel, to 
call for a decision upon one particular 
part of that Bill. He doubted whether the 
removal of one of the paymasters would 
have the effect desired. ‘The result of it 
would be to place bim and his right hon, 
friend (Mr. Long) on half pay, as the 
patent under which they enjoyed their 
places was a joint one. They did not en. 
joy half the salary of their predecessors, 
and he trusted that when the nature and 
responsibility of the office were consider. 
ed, that salary would not appear too much, 
The salary appointed for the office in 
1782, was 4,000/.per annum. Mr. Burke, 
who brought in the Bill to regulate it at 
that time, knew well the duties of the of- 
fice. He was influenced, at the same 
time, by a principle of economy, and 
would not appoint a salary too great for 
the labour. That labour and responsi. 
bility might be estimated from the com 
parative amount of the money which 
passed through the hands of the paymas, 
ters in 1783 and 1812. In the former 
year it was 7,389,043/. and in the latter it 
was 29,295,690I:; so that the responsibility 
increased four-fold. He would ask them, 
whether they would pass such a censure 
on the memory of Mr. Barke, as to resolve 
that the salary of an office should be re- 
duced, which he did not consider over+ 
paid by 4,000. a year. The salary had 
not been increased since Mr. Burke’s 
time, it was only divided between two, 
and this division gave additional security 
to the public, not that he meant to insinus 
ate they would be less secure if the office 
were confined to his right hon. friend; 
indeed, the public could have no better 
security than his integrity and his honour. 
He trusted when the House considered 
that the increase of responsibility was not 
less than 12,000,000/. and that the hon. 
gentleman in 1806, when he was in office, 
had voted the estimates without any such 
objection as that new brought forward— 
they would see sufficient ground for re- 
jecting his proposal. There were two 
paymasters in 1806, when the hon. gene 
tleman’s own friends were in power; 4 
if he was of opinion, that, at present one 
was quité sufficient, it was saying, that 
one of the present ministry was equal @ 
two of their predecessors. 
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Mr. Long admitted, that in the Com- 
mittee alluded to, the abolition of one of 
the paymasterships was recommended ; 
but that office was not under the same cir- 
cumstances as the paymastership of widows’ 
pensions. The latter was an office in the 

ift of the crown, the abolition of which 
had been frequently recommended to par- 
liament. He denied that there was a real 
excess in the expence of the department 
at all equal to what had been stated by 
the hon. gentleman. As to the office of 
paymaster of the forces, the emoluments 
had been nearly as high as at present for 
a century. The salary of paymaster of 
the forces had not been at all increased. 
In the year 1715, when the office was 
held by the earl of Lincoln, the emolu- 
ment of the office was 3,730/. a year, and 
so it continued to 1782, when Mr. Burke 
brought in his Bill to regulate the army 
pay office. By this Bill in 1783 the fees 
were abolished—the emoluments of the 
office taken away—and in ‘consideration 
of the responsibility incurred, the salary 
settled at 4,000/. perannum; In the Com- 
mittee on sinecure places, in 1797, it had 
been particularly referred to the Commit- 
tee to report whether any reduction could 
be made, and after full inquiry into the 
nature of the office, and the labaurs attach- 
ed to it, their report was, that the salary of 
paymaster could not be reduced without 
injury to the public service. If it were 
objected that the responsibility and the 
labour were not ema he could 
assure the House that independent of re- 
sponsibility there were other circum- 
stances which added considerably to the 
labour. When he came into the office, 
hefound an arrear of 25 years standing, 
forin trath no account had been passed 
through the audit office since the time of 
the passing of Mr. Burke’s Bill. That gen- 
leman, however great his talents in other 
respects, was, perhaps, on that very ac- 
count the least fitted of any man for the 
dry details of office. Since he came into 
the situation fourteen years: accounts had 
been passed. To him, therefore, the of- 
fice which had been called a sort of sine- 
ture was no sinecure. Since the adoption 
ofthe new system in that office the home 
«counts for 1809, 10 and 11, had been 
passed, and those for 1812 were now in 
Mogress. The foreign accounts were in 
same state of forwardness. The result 
‘the plan at present pursued was, that no 
Inegularity or arrear could arise without 
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accounts. He could assure the House, 
that since he held the situation he had 
been never absent from it more than one 
week together. Such an office could not 
be thought to be considered a sinecure. 
It was said that the whole of the business 
fell upon him ; he could however assure 
them that whenever there was occasion his 
noble friend offered to share the labour. 
Although the same sort of attendance was 
not necessary for him, he had always been 
ready with his assistance when business 
pressed, and had taken upon himself that 
part which related to Cheisea hospital, 
which was by no means a sinecure. He 
was convinced that the abolition of the 
office would not contribute to any public 
advantage, nor would it be prudent to di- 
minish the salary, whoever held the office. 
The responsibility of it had been much 
increased, and he hoped therefore the 
House would not consent to decrease the 
salary. 

Mr. Creevey said, that he did not object 
to the competency of the right hon. gen= 
tleman, nor would he even complain much 
of the amount of the salary; but he com- 
plained of dividing thesalary and splitting 
the office, not for the convenience of the 
public service, but for purposes of parlia- 
mentary influence, which was, unfortu- 
nately, more attended to often in that 
House. Besides, the loss of one half of 
his salary was amply made up to the right 
hon. gentleman by a pension of 2,000/. a 
year, and a good house. 

Mr. Long said, that the pension was 
only 1,500/, 

Mr. Creevey answered, that it was 1,500/. 
besides a house which was at least 500I. 
more. It was true, that in 1806, he voted 
the estimates without objecting to the 
paymastership ; but he objected to it now, 
on the ground of a resolution passed in a 
committee that sat in 1810. 

Mr. Addington assured the House that 
the pension granted to his right hon. 
friend, was given at the particular desire 
of his Majesty, for the important services 
Mr. Long had performed as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Lord Palmerston rose to reply. With re- 
gard to what “had fallen from an hon. 
member, respecting the recruiting service, . 
he assured the Committee that the greatest 
care had been taken by the department 


to which he had the honour of belonging, 
to prevent any unfair practices inghe en- 
listing of soldiers.—He could not at all 
consider it unfair that the militia were al- 
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lowed to volunteer into the regular ser- 
vice. They were allowed four days to 
consider the step they had adopted, and 
every care was taken by the commander 
in chief that in the course of the vo- 
lunteering no unfair proceeding should 
be had recourse to. ‘Some facetious ob- 
servations had been made by another hon. 
member on the dress of the guards, who 
had been called Orlandos and Rinaldos. 
He did not doubt but they would equal 
the valour of those heroes when they came 
into action. In reply to what had fallen 
from an hon. member, he begged leave to 
observe, that it certainly was not the in- 
tention of the board of general officers to 
strip the soldiers of their breeches and 
boots, though the accusation reminded 
him of an anecdote he had heard of a 
French officer in the peninsula, who, hear- 
ing of the approach of the English army 
at night, leaped out of bed and mounted 
his horse in the exact predicament sup- 
posed by the hon. member. Their cloth- 
ing was paid for partly by their colonel, 
and partly by stoppages of their money. 
The money wes supplied in the first in- 
stance, by the officer, and then the portion 
to be supplied by the soldier, was repaid 
by small instalments to suit the conve- 
nience of the private. Another thing 
that had called forth animadversion, 
was the. change from leather breeches 
to pantaloons; but the experiment had 
been tried in the artillery train, and 
found infinitely preferable. The leather 
when wet was difficult to be cleaned, 
neither was it so warm a clothing. The 
various alterations made in their dress 
were therefore effected, not to make them 
appear fine gentlemén in the streets, but 
because it was thought they would be 
found conducive to their comfort, and 
beneficial to the service. Their helmets 
had been called fantastical and theatrical, 
but when the Committee reflected on the 
evils towhich the cavalry were subjected, 
exposed in their ‘little cocked hats to the 
effects of the heats and rain, or losing 
them, from the difficulty of keeping them 
fixed on the head, and consequently 
going bare headed into battle, it would be 
felt that it was much hgetter that they 
should be supplied with a. comfortable 
helmet, which could not be knocked off, 
and the metal of which would turn the 
edge of a sword. He denied, however, 
that those changes in the equipment caused 


any increase of emolument to the colonels; 
from all he had collected, he should rather 
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think it diminished their emoluments, 
The next point that had been objected to 
was the number of foreigners in our army, 
and which number had increased. He 
denied that the foreigners in our service 
increased in proportion to the rest of the 
army. If it were practicable to augment 
our army with English soldiers to that 
amount to which it was desirable it should 
extend to meet the emergencies of the 
service, he was confident there was no one 
who would not prefer such an army to an 
army partly composed of foreigners, It 
was, however, with government, a ques- 
tion not of option, but of necessity, whether 
foreigners should be admitted into our ser- 
vice. Engaged in a sanguinary contest 
with an enemy whose resources were al- 
most unlimited, as our army could not 
from the population of the country be re. 
cruited beyond a given point with Eng. 
lishmen, it was necessary, as well as 
soundly politic, to make up the number 
required by the circumstances of the times 
with foreigners who claimed our protec. 
tion. Those gentlemen who were of opi- 
nion that the foreigners in our service, 
who had been killed or wounded in the 
peninsula, were few in proportion to the 
number of British casualties, he wished to 
reflect how, small a proportion of our fo- 
reign troops were on service there. It 
would .be found, so small a number of 
them were there engaged, that the propor- 
tion they bore to the British was little 
more than as 1 to 10. Taking this into 
consideration, and comparing the casual- 
ties, it would be found that the foreign 
soldiers in our service had suffered, in 
proportion to their number, full as much 
as the British, or rather more. It had 
been observed that the returns in the 
Gazettes differed from the returns laid be- 
fore that House. This was easily to be 
accounted for, as the Gazettes did not con 
tain the discharges, nor the desertions 
(most of which took place here); but be 
could assure the Committee the Gazettes 
were entitled to the fullest and most im- 
plicit confidence, and he knew not of one 
instance of intentional faithlessness in any 
return which they had contained. That 
mistakes might occur in the hurry of 
making up the returns after a great batlle 
it was easy to conceive, on the part of the 
officers ; but intentionally they never col 
cealed the full extent of the loss sustained, 
and every case received was published i# 
the Gazette. An honourable member!* 
mented that there had been no savllf 
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in the estimates of this year; that was 
certainly a subject, of regret to those 
who had to vote the sums, and it was no 
Jess a subject of regret to those who 
had to frame the estimates: but this 
he thought could not have been ex- 
pected at a period when we were called 
upon to strain every nerve to offer effec- 
tual resistance tothe enemy. At a time 
when such great efforts were demanded, 
a reduction jn these estimates could not be 
looked for; and he felt it would be trifling 
with the House to hold out to them a 
hope or an encouragement to expect that 
any great saving, in the present circum- 
stances of the world, could be effected. 
There might, indeed, be 10,0001. saved 
here, or 20,000/. saved there; but no con- 
siderable saving could be accomplished, 
An objection had been taken to the em- 
ployment of the life guards abroad, be- 
cause more expensive in their equipment 
than other dragoons, Upon the general 
principle which had been adopted, how- 
ever, he did not see the policy of keep- 
ing up any considerable military force in 
the country, which should not take its 
chance of foreign service. 
sirable for the benefit of the country, and 
itserved to keep up the spirit of the men. 
Itmight be true, that the life guards never 
had served abroad before: but the horse 
guards or blues had served in Germany in 
former wars, and they were equally a part 
of the household troops of the King. In 
addition to this general objection against 
the life guards, it had been said that im- 
mediately on the receipt of the news of the 
battle of Salamanca, cavalry which was 
tasily equipped, ought to have been sent 
out to lord Wellington, to enable him to 
advance in pursuit of the enemy. Now, 
what was the state of the case? Imme- 
diately on receiving news of that action, 
ministers sent out, not cavalry, but a bri- 
gade of guards, and these, though sent 
with the utmost expedition, did not join 
lord Wellington till he had commenced 
his retreat, nor indeed, till, in point of 
fuct, his retreat might be said to be con- 
cluded. From this it was clear that no ad- 
Vantage would have arisen from sending 
outany other body of cavalry instead of 
the life guards, as such assistance could 
not have reached lord Wellington in time 
enable him to advance, nor to assist 
him in his retreat, In answer to the ob- 
ftvations thrown out on the conduct of 
ministers, for not sending out a German 
(egiment of cavalry, he had to state, that 
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three out of four regiments of German cae - 
valry in our service were in the peninsula. 
The observations made on the number of 
officers on the houshold staff, froma compa- 
rison made of the number of men now and 


formerly stationed in certain districts, he 


contended were unfair, Though we might 
have a smaller’ number of men at home 
than were at home in 1809, it did not 
thence follow that the staff ought neces- 
sarily to be smaller. The number of of- 
ficers, required on the staff, was regulated 
by districts rather than by men. If, for 
instance, a general had 10 depéts, each 
containing 400 men, nearly as many of- 
ficers would'be required to transact the 
business, as if 800 men were at each depét. 
With respect to the 10,000/. called for, 
for repairs of the Horse Guards, to which 
so much objection had been made, he 
wished to state that this included not only 
the repairs done at the Horse Guards, but 
also those which came under the cogni- 
zance of the surveyor of the Horse Guards, 
namely, those at the Pay-oflice, at one of 
the Secretary of State’s offices, those done 
to the barracks at Knightsbridge, and 
buildings at Kew, and to certain other 
buildings.—The noble lord then proceeded 
to defend the propriety of calling out the 
local militia this year. On this head no 
diminution could at present be effected. 
The recruiting establishments which had 
been noticed were of important use, and 
in every respect necessary. The sum 
called for in aid of general Delancey’s 
debts, he explained to be of no impor- 
tance. It was taken from the public with 
one hand and given to them with the 
other, as that which was given to him be- 
fore he became a defaulter, was taken 
back to be applied to the payment of 
his debts. The veteran battalions, con- 
sisting of foreigners, had been formed of 
invalids who were not fit for service, and 
whom it would have been an act of mani- 
fest cruelty, in the present state of the 
continent, to have sent to their own coun- 
try, as the French government would, 
in all probability, institute proceedings 
against them, and perhaps put them to 
death. The item which appeared in the 
estimates for allowances to retired foreign 
officers, arose out of the provisions made 
for the Dutch officers, who had come to 
this country when the Stadtholder left Hol- 
land. These men, it had been thought 
reasonable, should hold the rank they for- 
merly held in their own country. The 
item was new to these estimates, having 
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been brought from the army extraordi- 
naries. Its amount was about 15,0001. 
The expence of the Military College he 
admitted to be great; but he contended 
it was an establishment of great value to 
the country, as he thought the cadets 
quite adequate to furnish the army with 
a supply of well educated officers. With 
regard to what had been urged against 
the Irish barracks, he thought the 
estimate went very much into detail: 
there was no statement, indeed, where 
those were, in what part of Ireland, 
nor was he prepared to state those facts to 
the Committee, but he would make in- 
guiries. It should be remembered, that 
there was not the same facility in quarter- 
ing troops in Ireland as in England: there 
were fewer public houses, and the laws 
were different there, for soldiers might be 
quartered upon private individuals; and 
it was to lighten that burden upon the 
civil inhabitants that barracks were to be 
created.—With regard to the paymaster 
general, so much had been said upon that 
subject, that he should offer no opinions 
of his own; but he hoped that when ge- 
neral plans of economy were before that 
House, as they were at present, the Com- 
mitttee would not think it necessary to be 
picking out single instances upon which to 
exercise the spirit of reform. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he regarded the day 
on which the Army Estimates were voted 
as an important day in every session, and 
he was a little disappointed on the present 
occasion, that none of those gentlemen 
who had maintained that our operations 
on the peninsula should be conducted 
upon a more extensive scale, had not come 
forward with some plan to shew how a 
greater force, and how more money to 
support that force, could be obtained. 
The object of the Committee, however, 
now was to see that so large a sum as 
17,000,000/. was so expended as to make 
it go as far it could. The noble lord, he 
thought, had talked with too much levity 
about saving 10,000/. here, or 20,000%. 
there; if ten or twenty thousand could be 
saved any where it ought to be saved ; 
nay, if one or two thousand could 
be saved, it was the bounden duty of the 
Committee to do it. It was said there 
were great difficulties in supplying the de- 
ficiencies in the army. He did not mean 
to go back to Mr. Windham’s plan; but 
he would:say he was firmly convinced, 
that if that most wise, salutary, and com- 
prehensive mode had been adopted in all 
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its parts and principles, nosuch difficulties 
would now be felt. It was, however, too 
late to think of that plan now ; and all we 
could do was to go on from hand to mouth, 
and supply our wants with foreigners a 
well as we could.—With regard to the 
horse guards, he thought the explanation 
of the noble lord very unsatisfactory, The 
horse guards were not the best fitted 
for foreign service, and they were sent 
abroad; they were best fitted for home 
duty, and they were not allowed to remain 
here. He had no doubt they would 
fight well; they had the gallantry of 
Englishmen, neither more nor less, and that 
was enough. But so unfit were they for 
foreign service, that, as he was credibly 
informed, when they arrived in the penin. 
sula, about fifty of the horses died in the 
first fourteen miles they marched. Yet 
their employment occasioned an increase 
in the estimates of 29,000/. And howab- 
surd and preposterous was their equip. 
ment! But, said the noble lord, only con- 
sider what a thing it would be if they 
had gone out in their little cocked hats, 
which would be so easily knocked off, and 
they would be exposed, bare-headed, to 
the elements. Why, the poor Blues were 
sent off with their little cocked hats, but 
the horse guards were furnished with 
helmets, and of such a weight (for he had 
tried one on his own head, as matterof 
curiosity), that they were an infinitely 
greater evil than the one intended to be 
remedied. Perhaps, indeed, they had 
been altered; for change and alteration 
were the fashion of the day. In addition 
to this weight, they were fuynished witha 
rivet and screw, for the purpose of keep- 
ing fast some ornament, and which were 
so placed on the inside, that if a heavy 
blow of a sabre fell on the helmet, it must 
fracture the skull of the wearer ; and yet 
it was all done for the convenience of the 
soldier. He had been told, however, that 
by the present foolish and ridiculous mal- 
ner of equipping the cavalry, the colonels 
pocketed 700/. a year, while the men los 
an aggregate of 400/.; nor were the 
helmets of that use they were pretended 
to be. Let any gentleman pass by the 
Horse Guards, and lookat the little straight 
cap, bolt upright, with no shade for the 
eye, in sun or rain, and then judge whe 
ther the comfort of the soldier was ¢0! 


sulted. He had seen the 10th regiment 
reviewed some years ago under the com- 
mand of sir Charles Grey, and a fiver 

more fitly dressed body of men wel 
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never seen: if a soldier equipped in the 
fyshion of the present day had ridden 
through the line, the whole regiment must 
Anothier pre- 
osterous part of their equipment was the 
saddles. England was celebrated for its 
gadlery, and on the continent nothing was 
more eagerly sought after than an English 
saddle; but that which the horse guards 
had was any thing but asaddle: two sticks 
and a bit of leather composed its whole 
construction. He regretted to see such 
riummery—-every Englishman laughed at 
them as they passed along the streets. 
The noble lord had called his hon. friend 
facetious: the board of general officers 
were far more facetious, for they made all 
England laugh every day. He could 
wish also that the national colour had not 
been departed from. All the continental 
troops nearly were clothed in blue uni- 
forms: why had we adopted that colour ? 
Many fatal accidents had happened in 
consequence of it. Our men, mistaking 
the enemy, had fallen into their hands: 
sometimes they had fallen by the hands 
of their own comrades, who mistook them 
forthe enemy. He saw no occasion for 
any change. Red was the established 
English colour, and the soldier was proud 
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of it. With regard to the estimates them- 
selves, he thought they ought to be de- 


ferred. The noble lord had not satisfac- 
torily accounted for the 10,000/. for re- 
pairing the Horse Guards. He had talked 
of buildings at Kew and barracks at 
Knightsbridge ; but there was no distinct 
specification of expences. As to the bar- 
racks in Ireland, he felt much inclined to 
divide the Committee upon that point, if it 
were only to punish the negligence of 
the noble lord, in coming to that House 
unprepared with proper information on 
the subject. He knew nothing about 
them; neither where they were to be 
built, nor of what they were to be built, 
but he would enquire, and tell the House 
another time. The noble lord ought to 
wait till another time, then, before he had 
the money voted. He hoped his hon. 
friend’s Resolution respecting the pay- 
master to the forces, would be pressed to 
adivision, for that it was a sinecure ap- 
ap from the mouth of the noble lord 
imself. It was better to have one pay- 
Master at 4,000/. a year, than two at 
2,000/. a year each, for thén ministers 
Would have, perhaps, one vote the less in 
that House, It was perfectly within the 
Power of the Committee to annulthe of- 
(VOL, XXIV. ) 
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fice, and it would become them to shew 
the country that they were anxious to save 
the public money, and to abridge the in- 
y fluence of the crown in that House. 

Mr. Peel said, he knew four of the 
places in Ireland at which barracks were 
established—Kilkenny, Newtown, New 
Bridge, and the neighbourhood of Dublin. 
No money was so well spent as that which 
was thus laid out, as he was confident that 
a great saving was’ effected by erecting 
permanent barracks. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the esti- 
mate should have contained an account of 
the sums expended, and likely to be ex- 
pended, on each barrack, as was the case 
with the barrack estimates for England. 
As to another item of the Irish expendi- 
ture, nothing could be more galling to the 
public than to see sums of money voted 
annually to such an eminent public de- 
faulter as general Delancy. 

Mr. Peel said, that detailed accounts 
could not be expected in such oases as 
that of the Irish barracks. The hon. gen- 
tleman should have moved for such ac- 
count in an earlier part of the session, and 
it would have been produced. 

Lord Castlereagh allowed that this was 
the time for entering into a detailed exa- 
mination of the expenditure of the army, 
but thought that the arguments which had 
been brought forward respecting insuf- 
ficiency of detail, were only some of those 
parliamentary shifts to put off a decision 
on a question which were so well known 
to the hon. gentleman. His noble friend 
had not expressed his contempt of small 
savings, but had merely told the com- 
mittee that he should deceive them if he 
led them to suppose that any considerable 
saving could be made in the Army Esti- 
mates, without as considerable a reduction 
of our military force. Indeed, of all the 
proposed savings, that which had been 
suggested on the local militia, was the 
only one of magnitude, and this could not 
be effected without departing from the 
principles laid down by parliament in its 
act relative to this force ; that this country 
should never be left without sufficient in- 
ternal means of defence. Of this con- 
sciousness of security the country had 
often during the present war felt the ad- 
vantage. In contradiction to what had 
been affirmed by an hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, he could assert that our army was on 
the increase, and particularly in the Bri- 
tish part of it. The British recruits were, 
indeed, sufficient to cover the deficiencies 

(4G) 
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in our army, at this time greater than at 
any period of our history. It was indeed 
a prodigy that we, who had never before 
had the character of a military nation, 
could present ourselves before Europe with 
230,000 regular troops, together with a 
regular militia which raised that number 
to 300,000. This military pre-eminence 
was owing\in a great measure to the system 
of recruiting from the militia regiments, 
which he had felt it his duty (at that time 
disagreeable), to bring forward. No 
other plan would have proved so effectual. 
He chailenged thoseewho differed from 
him-in this to meet him on the subject. 
The rage for limited service had gone by, 
and out of 14,000 men who had enlisted, 
32,000 had preferred unlimited service. 
The discussion as to the limited service, as 
compared with service for life, he should 
be ready to enter into, if brought forward 
distinctly. There did not appear to be in 
the minds of recruits so strong a rage as 
had been represented for limited ser- 
vice, as it might be seen by documents 
that, as he had already. stated, out of 
14,000 recruits, 12,000 had enlisted for an 
unlimited term.—Much had been said 


during the discussion concerning the dress 
and equipage of the soldiery, but this was 


one which he thought the House was pe- 
culiarly unfit to judge of. In support of 
this assertion, the noble’ lord observed, 


that though the foreign saddle was-so much * 


decried, it did not subject the horses to 
sore backs, as was the case with the Eng- 
lish saddle; and though he, in common 
with other gentlemen, preferred the old 
japanned- cavalry helmet to the modern 
brass one, yet on consulting a cavalry of- 
ficer, he found that the former, in hot 
countries, cracked, and consequently, in 
the event of rain, was immediately de- 
stroyed. After remarking that the 10,0001. 
proposed for the Horse Guards included 
also the repairs of other barracks, the 
noble lord said that he consoled himself. 
with the thought, that the hon. gentleman 
who was so acute at picking holes ina 
statement in any line, had raised such 
trifling objections to that of his noble 
.. friend. The objections to the state of the 
office of paymaster could not bear on the 
expence, and as to the constitutional 
point, if any objection were raised on the 
score of influence, it should be brought on 
as a separate motion; it was one which 
could not properly be disposed of in a 
committee of supply. 


Mr. Whitbread remarked, that in a Bill | 
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which he had introduced to prevent the 
holders of certain offices from sitting: in 
parliament, the joint paymaster of ‘the 
army was included. 

Mr. Bankes said, that no explanatory 
answers had been given to the arguments 
of the hon. gentleman on_ the subject of 
the home staff. He would agree that they 
were not to judge by the amount of the 
staff what were the number of the troops 
at home; at the same time the estimates 
ought to be conformable to the expence, 
The noble lord said, it was not for the pur. 
pose of the Horse Guards, but for other 
purposes; then why not state the contin. 
gency fairly. They were intitled tobe 
informed what the estimates were for, - In 
the instance of barracks, they were not 
told where the barracks were that were 
included in the estimate. Another point 
was not explained, why the life guards 
were sent abroad: they were sent ata 
greater expence than any force of the 
same nature could have been sent, when 
it was acknowledged ‘on all hands they 
were most unfit for foreign service. Out 
of this estimate, in his opinion, 600,000). 
or 700,000/. might be saved to the coun- 
try. As to the volunteer corps, the ex- 
pence of which might be estimated at 
209,0001, there was nothing to prevent 
them from sinking that expence altoge- 
ther, as long as the country remained ima 
state of tranquillity. If it was necessary to 
call out the local! militia this year, it might 
be as well in the month of October as May, 
and in his opinion, under the circum 
stances of the country, the drilling for 
three weeks this year might be dispensed 
with, which would save another large sum, 
and by this kind of recess they would 
gain a great number of converts to the 
system, when they found they would be 
only obliged to drill when the necessity 
or danger of the country imperiously call- 
ed upon them: a saving of 450,000 
would thus be effected. As to the poitt, 
relative to the office of paymaster, tt 
would be debated this week on the Bill 
which he had the honour to produce to that 
House. He would agree, that whenever 
there was an inefficient office, all times 
were proper to do away with it ;~ at the 
same time he did not think the country 
would gain much by abolishing the joi 
office, as the business of it had so much 
creased, and the great attention that bis 
right hon. friend (Mr. Long) had paidtothe 
department would be the means of pre 
venting others from departing: from:his 
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precedent. The situation had been divided 
for parliamentary and other purposes. He 
would, however, support the amendment ; 
he could not do otherwise, as it was always 
his principle to do away with a. sinecure 
place. Savings of 10,000/. or 20,000. 
were not immaterial. They were small as 
to the whole amount of our taxes, but not 
small as to the principle. As to the Irish 
barrack service, he recommended the con- 
tinuance of the practice of laying papers 
annually on the subject before the House, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the only 
expence incurred by sending the life 
guards to the peninsula was the raising of 
another troop; he-thought it was but fair 
they should have gone, otherwise they 
would be deprived of the ordinary advan- 
tages of the army. The extraordinaries 
of a regiment of life guards on foreign 
service were not greater than those of any 
other regiment. Though it was not de- 
sirable that this heavy corps should per- 
form the duty adapted to lighter troops, 
yet it was essential, in time of action, to 
have a body of cavalry, of such weight, 
and so efficient in every respect as that in 
question, to bear the brunt of the battle. 
It was. by the desire of lord Wellington 
that they were sent in his rear to the 
Tagus, instead of having been forwarded 
by Corunna to Castile, and in that gallant 
general’s last dispatches, he said, he had 
reviewed the life guards and the Oxford 
blues, and never saw such fine cavalry 
in his life. As to the saving proposed 
by the hom. gentleman who spoke last, 
as it related to the volunteer corps and 
local militia, there might be some, but it 
would be so trifling that the experiment 
would not make amends for it. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed with the noble 
lord with respect to the local militia, and 
thought that in the course of 20 years, if 
Properly kept up, it would afford the most 
effectual defence for the country. He 
disapproved of the mode of enlisting men 
for life, in the moment of intoxication, or 
under circumstances equally. improper ; 
and thought that the way to ascertain 
the superior eligibility of the two methods 
of enlisting for life or for seven years, was 
hot to ask a man who was enlisted the 
other day, whether he repented of his re- 
solution, but toask him seven years hence. 

ith respect to the manner in which the 
amy was clothed, he did not see why 
gentlemen in that House might not form 
a1 opinion on it, when their opinion 
Was the same as that of every. man they, 
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met in- the streets, as well as of the per- 
sons who were condemned to wear these 
trappings, only fit for a mountebank. The 
hon. member agreed that permanent bar- 
racks might be less expensive than tem- 
porary ones, in time of war, but contend-. 
ed tha@ they would be more expensive in 
the intervals of peace, which he hoped 
would be longer than they had lately been. 
He considered the argument of his hon. 
friend near him, with respect to the joint 
paymastership, as perfectly conclusive. If 
the paymaster’s duty could be performed 
by one person, it ought to be performed. 
by one person, 

Lord Milton spoke to the same effect, 
and in favour of the amendment. 

Lord Palmerston explained, that what he 
had said with respect to small savings re- 
ferred to the impossibility of reducing the 
great bulk of the estimate. 

Mr. Huskisson confessed that the force 
of argument employed against the double- 
pay-master-ship, would compel him to 
give his vote against it, and expressed a 
wish that the vote as to the home staff 
should be postponed till further informa- 
tion was obtained on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh was of opinion that the 
Committee could not, with propriety, post- 
pone the staff estimate, because no mate- 
rial reduction could be made in that 
branch without injury. The number of 
troops in England and Ireland was very 
considerable, but the staff should not be 
proportional to the number of troops, 
bat to the number of divisions in the 
districts over which the troops extended. 
The reduction of any part of the staff 
would be ‘injurious, because. it would 
cause a want of vigilance and regularity 
in the lower departments. There were’ 
not less than 130,000 men on home ser- 
vice in England and Ireland.. This body 
required a large superintending staff. 

The House then divided upon the pro- 
position of Mr. Creevey, : 

For it...scccccoccsccesscssessceseees 40 
Against it c.cccecsersecsesseseeree lL Zt 
Majority....cocccsseseeecesesm——B4 


List of the Minority. 


Duncanuon, lord 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Gordon, R. 
Guise, sir W. 
Halsey, G. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hornby, E. 
Huskisson, W. 
Johnstone, C. 


Atherley, A. 
Aubrey, sit J. 
Bankes, H. 
Babington, Tho. 
Bennet, hon. H.G, 
Broadhead, T. 
Calvert, Cha. 
Creevey, T. 
Campbell, lord J. 
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Keck, Lee 
Kemp, Tho. 
Lefevre, S. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, M. 
Maitland, F. 
Martin, H. 


Parnell, sir H. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Ramsden, J. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, R. 
Smith,Wm. . 
Speirs, A. 


Thanks given to Sir Stapleton Cotton. 





Thornton, H. # 
Western, C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilkins, W. 


Methuen, P. 
Milton, lord 
Monck, sir C. 
Newman, —— 
Ossulston, lord 


The original question was then carried, 
and the consideration of the remainder of 
the Estimates postponed to Friday. 

ee “4 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 9. 


IncuesteR Gaot.] Mr. Dickinson re- 
called to the recollection of an hon. ba- 
ronet a petition which he had on a 
former occasion presented to the House, 
from some persons confined in Iichester 
gaol, for a riot at Bath; and who, in their 
petition, complained of ill-treatment. He 
also recalled to the recollection of the 
hon. baronet the circumstance of his hav- 
ing produced a loaf in the House, which 
had been sent from the prisoners confined 
in some jail. He wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. baronet meant to proceed 
any further with those complaints. 

Sir F. Burdett replied, that bis time had 
been so much engaged by an election 
committee, that he had not been able to 
proceed further in the business of these 
petitions ; and that he had no intention of 
pressing the matter any further upon the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Dickinson wished to know whether 
the hon. baronet had inquired into the truth 
of the allegations in the petitions which 
he had laid before the House ? 

Sir F. Burdett replied, that the causes 
of the complaints preferred in the petitions 
had been removed. 

Mr. Dickinson wished to ask the hon. 
baronet whether the loaf which he had 
produced had been sent from the Ilchester 
or the Bath jail. 

Sir F, Burdett answered, that it had 
been sent tohim from Bath. 


THanks OF THE HousE- GIVEN TO 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL Sir STAPLETON 
Corron.}] Lieut. General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton being come to the House, Mr. 
Speaker acquainted him, that the House 
had, upon the 3d of December last re- 
solved, that the Thanks of the House be 





[199 
given to him, for his distinguished exer. 
tions in the battle of Salamanca upon the 
22d of July last, which terminated ing 
glorious and decisive victory over the 
enemy’s army; and Mr. Speaker gaye 
him the Thanks of the House accordingly, 
as followeth : 

«Lieut. General Sir Stapleton Cotton ; 
In this interval between the active seasons 
of war, your proper sphere of duty is 
within these walls; and we hail with 
pride and pleasure your return amon 
us, bringing with you fresh marks of reyal 
favour, the just reward cf fresh service 
and triumphs. 

** Descended from a long line of ances. 
tors, whose names are recorded in the 
earliest ages of our history, and charac. 
terised with those qualities of prudence, 
generosity, and valour, which have laid 
the foundations of English greatness, your 
race has exhibited many a model of that 
splendid worth which dignifies the gen- 
tlemen of England, always prompt to dis. 
charge the laborious duties of civil life, 
and never slow to take up arms at the call 
of their country. Such, in an eminent 
degree, was that venerated person from 
whom you have immediately derived 
your own hereditary bonours, endeared 
by his active virtues to the public men of 
his own times, not unknown to some who 


still sit amongst us, and ever remembered » 


by myself with the sincerest sentiments 
of respect and affection. 

« But, Sir, when the path of early jlife 
lay open to your choice, the then warlike 
state of the world called forth a congenial 
spirit, and your military ardour led yousta 
encounter the toils and dangers of warin 
distant climates. Trained in the same 
camps, and animated by the same lave 
of glory, as the great captain who now 
commands our armies, and fills the world 
with his renown, you have bravely follow: 
ed his brilliant career, and shared inhis 
unexampled triumphs. Renouncing the 
charms of ease, and the seat of your ane 
cestors, you have gallantly gone forth to 
the tentéd fields of Portugal and Spainj 
and, having reaped the harvest of our 
thaitks for your achievements in the battle 
of Talavera, ‘you now stand before us 
crowned with the never-fading laurels of 
Salamanca: your squadrons, upon that 
memorable day, overthrowing the enemy's 
embattled ranks, laid open the road to 
victory ; and the work which your gal« 
lantry had commenced, your triumphant 
perseverance completed. de 
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« These heroic exploits have again en- 
titled you to the public gratitude; and I 
do now in the name and by the command 
of the Commons of Great Britain and-Ire- 
land in parliament assembled, deliver to 
you their unanimous Thanks for your dis- 
tinguished exertions in the battle of Sala- 
manca, on the 22d of July last, which ter- 
minated in a glorious and decisive victory 
over the enemy’s army.”’ 


Upon which Lieut. General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton said : ; ' 

« Mr. Speaker; I cannot express how 
much I feel gratified and honoured by the 
vote of thanks which has been passed by 
this House, and conveyed to me by you, 
Sir, in so flattering a manner; I am in- 
debted to the discipline and bravery of 
the troops I have the honour to command 
for this most distinguished reward. 

“In zeal for the service, and attach- 
ment to my king and country, I yield to 
noman; my feeble efforts shall ever be 
exerted to render myself worthy of the 
very great honour which has been con- 
ferred upon me.” 


Ordered, nem. con. That what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker, in giving the 
Thanks of this House to Lieut. General 
Sit Stapleton Cotton, together with his 
Answer thereto, be printed in the Votes of 
this day. 


Ammy Estimates.] Mr. Lushington 
brought up the Report of the Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr, Creevey intimated his intention, in 
consequence of the important business 
which stood for that night, to postpone 
until that day week, his motion relative 
to the second paymaster of the forces, and 
his deputy. 

The various Resolutions were then 
agreed to, with the exception of that for 
granting 460,587/. 6s. 4d. for Barracks, 
which being read, 

Mr. Fremantle drew the attention of the 
House to the item in this grant of 125,6671. 
for new barracks in Ireland, respecting 
which no information whatever had last 
hight been afforded by ministers. Con- 
ceiving it highly proper that the House 
should be told the object and the extent 
of these projected buildings, he .would 
Move an ameudment to suspend.the grant 
fthis 125,667. by substituting the sum 
of $34,990), 6s. 4d. for 460,587L 6s. 4d. 
inthe Resolution submitted for the appro- 
lation of the House. 


Committee on the State of the Laws, &c. 
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Lord Palmerston observed, that his right 
hon. friend and himself had last night 
stated all that they could recollect on the 
subject of the hon. gentleman’s inquiry. 
For several years a considerable number 
of barracks had been in progress in Ire~ 
land, in order to relieve the ciyi] commu- 
nity from the great pressure of the troops, 
and to save to the public the expence of 
hiring buildings for the purpose. Several 
of those barracks were to have been com- 
pleted by the end of 1812; although he 
was not aware whether they had actually. 
been so completed. Another description 
of barracks was also in such forwardness in 
Ireland, as to be expected to be brought 
to a completion in the present year. The 
effect of agreeing to the hon. gentleman’s 
amendment would be, that these works, 
so begun, would be suspended; and that 
the money already expended would be 
totally lost to the public. If the hon. 
gentleman wished for more detailed ac- 
counts on the subject he was sure that 
his hon. friend would be very ready to 
produce them. 

Mr. Fremantle declared, that he would 
not press his amendment if the right hon. 
gentleman would assure him, that he 
would lay before the House-all these de- 
tails, which in his opinion were indispen- 
sible on the subject. 

Mr. Peele having intimated that he had 
no objection to the production of the in- 
formation required, and that the hon. gen- 
tleman might have had it before had he 
chosen to move for it, Mr. Fremantle 
withdrew his amendment. 


CoMMITTEE ON THE STATE OF THE 
Laws AFFECTING THE Roman CatHoutcs.] 

Mr. Grattan moved the order of the 
day, for the House “ to resolve itself into 
“ a committee of the whole House, to take 
‘into its most serious consideration the 
«* state of the Laws affecting his Majesty’s 
« Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain 
« and Ireland, with a view to such a final 
“and conciliatory adjustment as may be 
“ conducive to the peace and strength of 
“ the United Kingdom, to,the stability of 
“ the Protestant establishment, and to the 
« general satisfaction and concord of all 
« classes of his Majesty’s subjects.”’ 

On the motion, that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. Lushington said, that as perhaps af- 
terthe Speaker had left the chair, he, should 
have no opportunity of delivering his.sen- 
timents.on the important question then bes 
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fore the House, he trusted to their indul- 
gence for a short time, while he briefly 
expressed his sentiments upon the subject : 
and he hoped, at the same time, that no 
accusation of intolerance or bigotry would 
be preferred against him, for the opinions 
he was about to utter. He was as sincere 
a friend to tolerance, when it could be 
safely granted, as the hon. gentlemen 
who were the warmest advocates of the 
Catholic cause, and he was confident he 
might say the same of the respectable 
clergy of the city he had the honour to 
represent (Canterbury.) They had, it 
was true, presented a petition against the 
claims of the Roman Catholics,: but it 
was on the grounds he had just professed, 
and which were not removed by the pro- 
positions of the right hon. gentleman who 
had introduced the motion. That right 
hon. gentleman did not appear to him to 
have established sufficient grounds to over- 
set at once all the land-marks of the con- 
stitution, as settled by the Bill of Rights. 
This fundamental law of the land had been 
attacked on account of the temper of the 
times it which it was enacted. No refe- 
rence, however, had been made to the 
time in which, previous to that, Roman 
Catholics enjoyed civil power. in this coun- 
try ; and this he considered on the part of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite, as a proof of 
discretion ; for surely their condyct in 
those times of their power, would not have 
disposed the House in ‘favour of the mo- 
tion; nor had he referred the House to 
the example of other countries where the 
Catholics enjoyed political power, and 
where the concord and conciliation of all 
classes of the inhabitants had been thereby 
promoted. The hon. gentleman then 
commented on the perpetual variations in 
the conduct of the Roman Catholics of the 


presentday. He was afraid that by yield-. 


ing to the demands of the Catholics, the 
very feverse of concord and conciliation 
would be the consequence as long as they 

rofessed their obnoxious doctrines. The 
Catholics had shewn no disposition to con- 
cession. A right hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Canning) had proposed last session a mo- 
tion in their favour, but it had been hardly 
carried, when the Roman Catholics de- 
clared that they would listen to no con- 
cession whatever on their side. Again, 
lord Grenville had announced in another 
place, that they were disposed to concede 
the Veto, but he had scarcely returned 
home when the same Roman Catholics de- 
nied every assertion he had made in their 
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favour, and, as it was supposed, in- the, 
names. In this state of things it was th 
duty of the right hon. gentleman, befon 
he proceeded to press the House to ado 
new measures, to shew that the Romy 
Catholics had really and sincerely aba, 
doned those obnoxious doctrines, whic 
first made restrictions necessary. | Afie 
the writings lately published and avowe 
by that society, he saw no hopes whateye 
of any accommodation, and in that viewd 
the subjec®, he hoped that the House woul 
agree with him that their best way was\) 
retrace their steps. ‘They were to go bac 
to the Bill of Rights, and on that topic hy 
had been astonished to hear a right hoy, 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Plunkei 
whose eloquence he admired as muchy 
any one, declare on the first night of th 
debate, that he saw no specific exclosig 
of the Catholics contained in that Ac. 
He maintained, on the contrary, that th 
principle was contained in the very pre. 
amble, which stated that restrictions wer 
necessary against them, as long as they 
retained the obnoxious opinions impute 
to them. Another confirmation of tha 
principle was to be found in the preamble 
of the 31st of his present Majesty, to grant 
further immunities; for that preambl 
stated, that whereas certain doctrines da» 
gerous to the state and to civil liberly, 
were attributed to the Catholics, and 
whereas they were willing to disclaim th 
same, it was advisable to do away certain 
of the disqualifications by which they hai 
been hitherto affected, on their disclaiming 
those doctrines. From this he conceive 
that it was the duty of the right hon, gem 
tleman to prove that the Roman Catholia 
had utterly disclaimed those opinions, be 
fore he called upon the-House to. grat 
them farther indulgences,, He was desirow 
of impressing on the minds of the Hout 
the necessity of ascertaining how far the 
dangers, against which the Bill of Righit 
had provided, were removed, before they 
did away the securities which were it 
tended to protect the Protestant constili: 
tion and establishments in church 
state. Heacould not distinctly see: from 
the speeches of the hon. gentlemen 0 
posite, the nature of the securities whit 
were meani to be substituted ; and if! 
were. once proved to him that they wer 
likely to be satisfactory, no\man could | 
more willing than himself to grant forthe! 
indulgence to the Roman Catholics; he 
wished for nothing more than to pro 
concord among all classes of his Majesly* 
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subjects; but he was afraid that the con- 
tinuation of the discussion would have no 
other effect but that of transplanting into 
this country those scenes of tumult and 
discord which had too often, and so lately 
disgraced Ireland, 


The House then-resolved ittelf into a 
Committee, Mr. Wrottesley in the chair, 
upon which, 


Mr. Grattan rose and said, that he had 
thought it unnecessary and inconvenient 
the other night, when the House shewed 
the greatest anxiety to come to the ques- 
tion, 10 go at large into any reply to the 
arguments against his motion. He would 
now, however, remark upon several of 
them; and in doing so he thought it right 
to observe, that he had made an alteration 
in.the Resolution, as it was originally pro- 
posed. It did not, however, at all alter 
the principle, but merely modified the 
terms in which it was expressed. The 
alteration which he was sure could not 
meet with the disapprobation of the op- 
ponents of the measure, was to this effect : 
That the House would take measures for 
restoring to the Catholics the privileges of 
the constitution, subject, however, to cer- 
tain exceptions, and under such regula- 
tions as might be deemed necessary to 
support the Protestant establishment in 
church and state. This was a suggestion 
proposed by a right hon. gentleman, with 
whom, in principle, he completely agreed : 
and he did most willingly comply with 
it, not as any dereliction of the principle, 
but as a modification of the terms in which 
it was conceived. With regard to the 
church of Scotland and the people of that 
communion, they seemed to be perfectly 
acquiescent in. the wisdom of parliament 
on this question. It was of great import- 
ance to his. motion that he could say that 
the Presbytery of Scotland were not hostile 
tothe measure of concession and concilia- 
tion. The Presbytery of Edinburgh were, 
indeed, against the Catholics, but that of 
Glasgow was favourable ; and he might 
conclude from their not having petitioned, 
that the great body of the church of Scot- 
land was friendly to the Catholic- cause. 
Nor could it be maintained, that the 
church of England, generally. speaking, 
Was against the principle, though many of 
lis members had been more active in op- 
posing the measure, than the Scottish clergy 
had been; and though it: might be grant- 
ed that many of the clergy were not 
Placable, yet it did not follow as a truth | 
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that the people of England were in gene- 
ral hostile to the communication of their 
own privileges to the people of Ireland. 
The opposition to the Catholic claims was 
respectable: but at the same time they 
had received great and efficient support. 
Notwithstanding the opposition, to which 
he would not deny the name of respect- 
able, how were we warranted to say, that 
the people of England were against the 
motion, when so few great public bodies 
had expressed their opinion? If such was 
the case with the people of England, sure 
he. was that the great body of the Protest- 
ants in Ireland were still less unfavourable. 
The most respectable of the petitions from 
that part of the empire also were not 
founded on the principle of opposition, 
but on the principle of security to exist- 
ing establishments. He had no doubt, in 
short, that the weight of Ireland, both in 
point of property and respectability, was 
decidedly in favour of the Catholics. 

Bat supposing that the sense of the na- 
tion was divided on the subject, this fur- 
nished, in his mind, a decisive argument 
for finishing the controversy by the wis- 
dom of parliament: if they found the 
country in a dispute, it was their duty to 
terminate it as soon as possible. The truth 
was, that too many at present of those 
who enjoyed the privileges of the consti- 
tution, founded their arguments for exclu- 
sion on topics which affronted and insult- 
ed those who were out of this constitu- 
tion; the controversy, therefore, must 
proceed to mischief, unless the wisdom of 
parliament interfered. He was convinced 
that many people in England, who signed 
these Anti-catholic petitions, did not un- 
derstand the ultimate object to which they 
led; but were influenced by misconcep- 
tions and prejudices. If, for instance, 
they were asked, in plain terms, whe- 
ther they believed the Catholics were ene- 
mies to liberty, and disaffected to govern- 
ment ? he iad little doubt they would an- 
swer in the negative ; but, one opposition 
naturally begot another, and at length, by 
the mutual warmth of controversy, it 
might become a question, whether one 
fifth of the. population was well affected 
to the government or not. There was no 
saying where such disputes might end. 
He regretted that so many of the clergy 
had shewn a disposition to place the secu- 
rity of the church on the principles of ex- 
clusion; by so doing, they did all that 
lay in their power to place it on principles 
which might be fatal to its existence. 
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With respect to the enemies to the Ca- 
tholic cause, what had they done? they 
had petitioned for a monopoly, and said 
that the concession of ‘the claims would 
be dangerous. It was a subject fatal to 
the Protestant monopoly and the Pro- 
testant church. This party were for a 
perpetual division, and desired parlia- 
ment to exclude a great portion of the 
people from the benefits of the constitu- 
tion—and upon what grounds—upon an 
argument that tended ultimately to force 
them out of the empire. 

He would again revert shortly to the 
arguments that were clothed with the sa- 
cred name of the Act of Settlement. He 
_ allowed, that it was a point of the Act of 
Settlement to exclude the Catholics, but it 
was by no means an essential part which 
could admit of no alteration. In the Act 
of Union with Scotland, the oath was de- 
clared to be subject to future regulation ; 
for it was declared, that it should remain 
as it then was, until otherwise provided 
for by parliament. ‘This sufficiently ma- 
nifested the power of parliament to inter- 
fere: and when his opponents set forth 
the consecration of the Act of Settlement, 
as an insuperable barrier, he should reply 
to them with this provisional vote of par- 
liament, which declared, that the oath was 
not fundamental, but subject to future re- 
gulation. At.the time when the union 
with Ireland was under consideration it 
did not appear that it was deemed funda- 
mental. Some of those who were con- 
cerned in that measure were still alive 
and in the House; and were they now 
that they had attained their object, in 
gaining the Union, prepared to say that 
they looked upon that this day to be 
fandamental which they then allowed to 
be provisionary ? 

But the argument upon which some 
hon. gentlemen mainly rested, was the 
incompatibility of all the plans that had 
been proposed. His answer was, that a 
diversity of opinion, as to the mode of 
effecting Catholic emancipation, was by 
ho means fata] to unity of principle with 
regard to the object. All were agreed, 
that the church of England, the church of 
Scotland, and the church of Ireland, 
should be amply secured and maintained. 
Here, at least, was concord. If you 
agreed that the Catholic religion was con- 
‘sistent with the welfare of the state, you 
might have different modes of concilia- 
tion, but you were agreed as to one es- 
fential point, ‘His right hon. friend under 
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the gallery, and himself, might think dip, 
ferently as to the particular limitatigng 
and exceptions; any plan, indeed, to hg 
proposed, would of course be the subject 
of modification, and a matter of debate, 
When the House resolved to go into tha 
Committee, they, in fact, decided that a. 
tholic emancipation, however a question of 
difficulty, was not a question of impossi- 
bility. The question, indeed, before the 
Committee, might be comprehended wnder 
three heads: the first was, set at liber} 

the Catholics; the second, establish the 
church, by every requisite security ; and 
the third, impose no conditions incom. 
patible with the Catholic faith. These 
were the heads of what he should have ts 
propose. 

It had been said, that Mr. Pitt’ had sunk 
under the difficulties which the subject 
presented; and asa proof of this, it was 
added, that he never had communicated his 
plan. But it was certain, that Mr. Pitt went 
out of office in 1801, not because his plan 
was impracticable, but from other well. 
knownobstacles, He did not think soin!799 
or in 1800, and frum his communication 
through the late marquis Cornwallis to the 
Catholics, it did not appear that he deem- 
ed the measure impracticable in the fol. 
lowing year. That distinguished man on 
this very occasion, sent the letter he al- 
luded to, to the Catholics of Ireland, in 
which he told them, that “ by acting 
with moderation, and pursuing a loyal 
and dutiful line of conduct, they would 
afford additional grounds of argumenttothe 
growing number of their advocates in this 
country, till their object was ultimately at- 
tained.” Such was the language of the 
letter which Mr, Pitt caused to be trans 
mitted to lord Fingal, Dr. Troy, and 
others. What, again, did the marquis 
Cornwallis say on that very occasion? 
He gave his formal opinion, annexed to 
the same communication, that the measure 
of emancipation was necessary for secur 
ing the connection between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Again, when the question 
was brought forward by Mr. Fox, in 
1805, there was nothing in the language 
of Mr. Pitt to shew that be considered the 
measure impracticable. He said, there 
was a bar to its agitation, the nature 
which was sufficiently understood,—but 
never that it was impracticable. He 
differed as to the right, but not as to any 
thing that concerned the question a8 & 
measure of regulation. He even alluded 
to the plan which he had entertained; # 
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consisting of a variety of regulations. 
Nine months after this period, Mr. Pitt 
died; so that we were now called upon to 
believe that what he contemplated as prac- 
ticable for six years, within these nine short 
months he found out to be impracticable. 
But what were the difficulties under which 
the great mind of Mr. Pitt was supposed 
tosink? Why, they were the difficulties 
of promoting meritorious Catholic officers 
onthe staffof the army; of admitting 
such men as lord Fingal into the House 
of Peers, and as sir P. Bellew into the 
House of Commons! These were the 
mighty difficulties under which his mind 
was supposed to have sunk, who had the 
ability to destroy 70 Irish boroughs! 
There was a difficulty started in the Irish 
parliament, at the time when it was pro- 
posed to grant the Catholics the right of 
voting at elections,—it was then said that 
an inundation of Popery would sweep 
away every thing before it. But what 
were the effects of this restoration of Ca- 
tholic rights? Ireland had evidently 
gained by it; the elections were more 
free and independent; they were now 
founded not on monopoly, but on proper- 
ty and respectability. 

In addition to Mr. Pitt, he begged 
leave to name Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and 
Mr. Windham, distinguished statesmen 
and philosophers, as strenuous supporters 
of the Catholic claims. He might also 
enumerate men of learning like the bishop 
of Llandaff and the bishop of Norwich, a 
name that would be ever respected, and 
which was dear to every friend of reli- 
gious liberty and social ocisheans It was 
also remarkable that the lord-lietttenants 
of Ireland, for the last 70 years, were uni- 
fornly in favour of them. Lord Fitzwil- 
liam was decidedly so: lord Camden, who 
went over to Ireland with opposite senti- 
ments, and who lived in that country at a 
most trying time, when he could not 
avoid knowing the opinions of the Catho- 
lics, was ultimately for concession: he 
too, was the friend of Mr. Pitty and might 
be supposed not unacquainted with the 
sentiments of that illustrious person: lord 
Cornwallis — declared it essentially 
necessary for preserving the connection 
between Britain and Ireland. This was 
the practical conclasion formed by a 
statesman and a soldier, at a most critical 
period of Irish history, and was entitled to 
the utmost respect. Lord Hardwicke did 
Not go over a friend to the measure; but 
alter some years’ residence as lord lieute- 
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nant, he altered his opinion, and now sup- 
ported it by his vote. His right hon. friend 
the late secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. 
Pole), had at first opposed the Catholic 
claims on account of the obstacles that 
existed in certain quatters to the granting 
of these claims; but when, by the removal 
of the restrictions on the Prince Regent, 
such obstaéles were done away, and after 
his right hon. friend had derived from a 
five years’ official residence in Ireland, a 
high degree of experience on this subject, 
he had voted in favour of the Catholics, 
and had stated, that in his opinion the 
country could not do well without some 
measure of the kind. He had, for this, 
been charged, and in his opinion unfairly, 
with inconsistency. His right hon. friend’s 
mind was not stationary like the minds of 
those who made this silly charge. He 
shewed that it was progressive; and he 
was right, for time and circumstances had 
operated very powerfully in favour of the 
Catholic question particularly. 

There was atime when Roman Catho- 
lic emancipation would not have been 
heard of without horror; but the in- 
tenseness of the prejudice, as had been 
stated by an hon. gentleman on a former 
night, and it was a word of choice selec- 
tion, the ‘ intenseness’ of the prejudice 
had been weakened. Those professing 
the two religions had advanced much 
nearer to each other in spirit; so that 
though they still differed on points of faith, 
they were much more likely than formerly 
to coalesce in other respects. He intend- 
ed then to propose Resolutions,—first, that 
the Catholic disabilities should be remov- 
ed; second, that the establishments in 
church and state ought to be effectually 
secured; and he should then propose re+ 
gulations for the ecclesiastical courts, and 
other matters, and an oath against foreign 
influence. It might be demanded of him 
to state the regulations; but he would not, 
and for this reason, that under pretence 
of opposing these regulations, some gen- 
tlemeén would oppose the principle. He 
would only say, that if any gentlemen on 
the other side proposed any regulation of 
sécutity not trenching on the Catholic re- 
ligion, he would support it, for he valaed 
the principle so much, that he would not 
be that fool to lose it by precipitation and 
punctilio. His object was to lay the se- 
minal principle of making the inhabitants 
of the empire 4m united people. The 
language we ought to hold was, we are 
friends to your liberty, and to our own re- 
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ligion. Suppose he was to introduce a 
clause into the preamble of his Bill, say- 
ing, it was necessary that the Protestant 
succession should .be secured, in order to 
obtain the concurrence of some of those 
who -opposed his measure—Would they 
not then admit that to be provisional now, 
and not fundamental, which they formerly, 
in their comments on the Bill of Rights, con- 
tended to be fundamental, and not provi- 
sionary ? For his own part, he must say, 
that he valued the principle too much to 
surrender or lose it for reasons of regula- 
tion. If once admitted, it would make the 
empire. one—for it was a principle of 
union and regeneration. 

If the Resolutions were agreed to, he 
should then move for leave to bring in a 
Bul; but he was not desirous of precipi- 


tating the measure. He thought that time: 


ought’ to be given for the spirits to cool,— 


that they should not legislate without con-' 


sulting the feelings of the people; and 
that in the mean time, they should repose 
upon’ the good sense of both countries, 
and not take any step that should deprive 
the cause of the benefit of that good sense. 
It might be asked, why the Catholics did 
not protest against the violence of some of 
their own body ? 
parliament had not given them encourage- 
ment. But when the arm of parliament 
should be once stretched outto the Catho- 
lics, there would be many wise and mode- 
rate enough to embrace it. By thus evinc- 
ing aconciliatory disposition to the Ca- 
tholics, parliament would at -all events 
shew that the fault did not remain with 
them, if the measure should be unsuccess- 
ful. Let them send out the dove, how- 
ever, and they might depend on his bring- 
ing back the olive branch. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded, by moving 

“ That with a view to such an adjust- 
“‘ ment as may be conducive to the peace 
* and strength of the United Kingdom, to 
“ the security of the Established Church, 
“and to the ultitaate concord of all classes 
* of his Majesty’s subjects, it is highly ad- 
“ visable to provide for the removal of the 
“ civil and military disqualifications under 
‘which his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
“‘ subjects: now labour, with such excep- 
“ tions and under such regulations as may 
“be found necessary for preserving, un- 
‘‘alterably, the Protestant succession to 
“* the crown, according. to the Act for the 
* further limitation of the crown and bet-’ 
‘ter securing the rights and liberties of 
“the subject, and for maintaining invio- 
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“ late the Protestant episcopal churehof 
“ England and Ireland, and the doctring, 
“ discipline, and government thereof, and 
“the church of Scotland, and the doe. 
“ trine, worship, discipline, and govern. 
« ment thereof, as the same are respectiye. 
“ ly by law established.” 


The Right Hon. Charles Abbot : 


Mr. Wrottesley ; 

The right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last (Mr. Grattan) having truly: stated 
that our present discussion may be consis 
dered ‘as the continuation of the former 
debate upon the question, and the Reso. 
lution in yeur hand as the basis of the 
whole measure proposed for our adoption, 
I am desirous of taking the earliest oppor. 
tunity in my power, to enter my warning 
protest against the course hitherto pur- 


‘sued, as well as against the measure now 


proposed ; and at the same time to state 
such other course as in my opinion might 
advantageously be iaken for enlarging the 
privileges of his Majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects, without endangering the ge- 
neral fabric of the constitution 

And, Sir, in the first place, looking back 
to the mode by which we have arrived 
at the Committee, I cannot think that its 
result will be successful. The object for 
which the House was persuaded to enter 
into this committee, was to discuss the 
details of three different plans, the first of 
which is already abandoned, the second 
will satisfy no party, and the third is ad- 
mitted to be impracticable. 

The first plan was for unlimited and 
unconditional concession, as urged by the 
Irish Roman Catholics in their Petitions; 
but this claim of right for absolute and 
unconditional emancipation (as it is term 
ed) has found but few advocates in: this 
House ; it has been abandoned by the right 
honourable mover of this great question, 
and disclaimed also by the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Plunkett) who supported 
the motion with such distinguished elo 
quence - and ability upon the first day 
of these debates. It has now no longer 
any persisting advocate. 

The second plan was for qualified con- 
cessions, with some legislative contro 
over the Roman Catholic clergy ; this's 
apparently the plan of the right hon. 
mover, so far as hitherto explained ; and 
it is undoubtedly the plan of the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning), 
who obtained from the last parliamentthe 
pledge for entering upon its consideratio® 
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But this plan is resisted by the Roman 
Catholics themselves ; for they call it per- 
secution, and inadmissible control; they 
refuse even to subject their church disci- 
pline to state inspection ; as we may col- 
ject from the Declaration of the Roman 
Catholic prelates at Dublin in November, 
1812, and also, from the explicit language 
contained in the publication of Mr. Clinch, 
whom they have avowed and adopted 
by a formal resolution as their advocate 
and champion. 

And as this plan is also acknowledged 
to involve arepeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, such concessions will on the 
other hand dissatisfy the Protestant Church 
of England ; so that if the Roman Catho- 
lics are not gained, and the Protestants 
are dissatisfied, the whole professed object 
of conciliation is lost. 

The third plan, that of the noble vis- 
count {lord Castlereagh) is for bringing 
the Roman Catholics within the reach of 
political power, with safety to the Protes- 
tant establishment, by obtaining the sanc- 
tion and concurrence of the head of the 
Roman Catholic church, to such arrange- 
ments.as shall be satisfactory to both par- 
ties. But this is admitted at the present 
time to be ‘wholly impracticable, if de- 
sirable, and may be fairly laid out of the 
question for all present purposes. 

Such then are the three plans of which 

the different supporters have all concurred 
in voting for this committee ; but where 
two parties out of three cannot attain their 
object, and the third party are by no 
means agreed uponits extent, or upon the 
mode of executing it. 
.. With respect. to the measure itself, as 
now proposed, I object altogether to its 
form. and. character. We are required to 
begin with a sweeping repeal of all known 
securities, upon. the faith of other securi- 
ties as yet unknown. Our surrender is 
to be instant and nearly entire; the pro- 
vision for self-defence is to be subsequent 
and precarious, 

What is the proposed grant, when drawn 
out into particulars? The doors of both 
Houses of parliament, of the privy coun- 
cil, of the judicial bench, and all corpo- 
tate magistracy, are at once tp be laid 
open; and the Test Act in England, 
which the Prince of Orange expressly in- 
sisted upon retaining at the Revolution, is 
to be abolished. All these are fearful 
changes, For old checks, as it appears to 
me, may nevertheless be good against new 
dangers; and what protected us at one 
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time from a pretender to the throne, may 
not be useless at another time against the 
domestic disturber, or the foreign invader 
and subverter of empires. 

Then as to the securities.—We are told 
that we have the present oaths, and that 
we shall have:some control over the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and their foreign in- 
tercourse. Of the oaths I do not mean to 
speak lightly, or of the conscientious sense 
in which they may be taken by honour- 
able men. But we cannot be blind. or 
deaf to all that is to be seen and. heard 
upon this subject. We see in England no 
very great eagerness to take thesé oaths, if 
we may judge by the recent statement of 
the oaths taken by Roman Catholics, and 
returned to the privy council under the 
act of 1791; for during the last. ten years 
there appears to have been but one soli- 
tary instance. And however specific. the 
language of these oaths and asseverations, 
there have not been wanting many expla- 
natory distinctions to do away their effect: 
some .are said to be solemn and serious, 
some serious but not solemn; we have 
some that are active and some that are 
passive; and in Ireland, the hon. baronet 
opposite to me (sir John Hippisley) well 
knows that ecclesiastical. monitions have 
been issued to warn the Roman Catholics 
from unwarily thinking these oaths more 
extensively bjnding than they really are, 
and from supposing themselves too much 
under the necessity of forbearing to weaken 
and disturb the Protestant church and go- 
vernment. With respect to the control 
and regulation of the Roman Catholic 
church, without which it is said that no 
act of concession should be allowed to 
operate, and until which takes place we 
have been advised that all privileges if. 
granted should nevertheless be suspended 
in their operation, would it not be more 
rational to begin with the Regulating 
Bill, and see whether the Roman Catho- 
lics will accede to any. regulation what- 
ever? For if not,-the whole proceeding 
in the way of conciliation is worse than 
nugatory. 

‘The consequences, however, of such a 
Bill, even if proposed to lie over for con- 
sideration to another session of parliament, 
will not be indifferent; it will naturally 
give exaggerated hopes to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which cannot, be/ultimately ful- 
filled, and it will spread universal dissatis- 
faction through the established church, 
and hold out the prospect of perpetual 
conflict and agitation. For I think ne 
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maxim more false or dangerous in policy, 
than that which has been advanced in 
support of measures like the present, that 
by adding to the power of those who are 
hostile to our establishments, we may hope 
to abate of their enmity. ‘ 

[shall then be asked, can I think that 
matters ought all to remain on their pre- 
sent footing, or do I believe that they can 
so remain ?—I have never thought so; I 
have often said otherwise to those with 
whom I have communicated upon these 
subjects. There is much to bedone every 
way. 

But my views are different from those 
of the present proceeding, both as to the 
measure, and the mode. The measure 
must not be sweeping and violent, and 
the mode must be distinct and gradual. 
"Fhe temper of this country, in great con- 
cerns of legislation, is happily slow and 
cautious; the people are not unwilling to 
consider of useful changes, but they are 
not disposed to the hazardous adoption of 
wholesale projects. 

There are several important changes for 
which I am prepared, useful to the state 
as Protestant, and useful also to the Ro- 
man Catholics, which nevertheless would 
not alter the fundamental policy of the 
constitution. Some are of concession, 
some of regulation. 

Im the way of concession, adverse as 
my principles are to admitting the Roman 
Catholics into offices of civil power, au- 
thority, or jurisdiction, I should gladly 
open to them a larger and more liberal 
share in the honours of the military pro- 
fession. The Roman Catholic officer 
should rise as freely to military rank in 
every part of the empire as he may by 
law ‘in Ireland; the military system in 
this respect should also be made uniform 
and complete for all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects of every religious persuasion. Be- 
yond this I should be glad to see a repeal 
of that part of the law of 1793 which ex- 
cludes. Roman Catholics from the situa- 
tion of generals on the staff; for I would 
place within the reach of their honorable 
ambition all the high ranks of military 
command, excepting only the very highest 
commands at home; and I except those, 
only because they have necessarily in 
their hands great political power, 

I state this as an instance of concession 
involving no transfer of power, though it 
confers high rewards for honorable pe 
tion. in the field; and I would apply the 
same. principle also.most freely to the ho- 
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nours of the bar; nor do I believe tha 
concessions of this description, if asked 
for, would in either case be. denied, 

Again, the toleration of the Roman (;, 
tholic religion should he rendered more 
complete ia points of which the Roma, 
Catholics may now reasonably complain, 
The rights of the Irish Roman Catholic 
soldier to his own religious worship ip 
England should stand upon law here, a 
it does in Ireland, and not merely 
military regulation. The English Roman 
Catholic should not be compelled to many 
in Protestant churches. And the Roman 
Catholic mass houses every where should 
be protected by law from outrage and diss 
turbance as completely as all other places 
of religious worship. 

All these are instances illustrative of 
that description of privileges and. protec. 
tions which in my judgment might safely 
and usefully be granted at once, and with 
out stipulation. or condition. 

On the other hand, measures also must 
be adopted for regulating the Roman Ca. 
tholic church, independently of every 
question of concession, and whether any 
further privileges are granted or not. The 
hierarchy of the English and Irish Roman 
Catholics must be brought within the in’ 
spection and control of the state. _Parlias 
ment has been compelled to. look into thig 
subject, and the conclusion is irresistible, 

Foreign intercourse, and even foreiga’ 
influence, are alledged to be of the essence 
of the Roman Catholic religion; and the 
master-link of foreign connection is in the 
hands of our mortal enemy. ‘Fhe noble 
viscount has told us the opinion formed 
by the most vigilant ministers, of France, 
and the recent acts of Buonaparté demon« 
strate his opinion of the important: influ« 
ence of papal authority over all Roman 
Catholics. In Ireland, all who have reaé 
the instructive publications of the hon 
baronet, know that in modern times even 
aliens have been obtraded and appointed 
to Roman Catholic bishoprics there, 
when general Humbert. invaded Ireland, 
and landed at Killalla, be found that the 
Roman Catholicbishop of Killalla, appoint 
ed by the Pope, was brother to a rebel 
general in his.own army. These things 
must no. longer be endured. And that 
the vicars apostolic of England must also 
be brought within the cognizance of the 
state, is most evident from the formidable 
nature of their powers which they exer 
cised in the transactions of the year 1790 
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Upon this point, if the Roman Catholic 
prelates in England and Ireland have any 
desire to conciliate their Protestant fellow 
subjects, the road is now open to them; 
this is their day ; let them come forward 
and define the limits of their obedience, 
and tender the largest submission which 
any other Roman Catholic subjects have 
ever yielded to any Protestant govern- 
ment. Hf they decline so to do, their dis- 
position wilh be no longer doubtful. But 
at all events, whether they do or not, it 
behoves government to look to its own 
security in this quarter, and new model 
the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, 
and apply it to all parts of the united 
kingdom, before even any proposal can 
be entertained for putting the English and 
Irish Roman Catholics upon a footing of 
equal privileges. 

As to further claims of civil power, I 
confess I see no prospect of making any 
such concession until the Roman Catholic 
clergy shall go much farther, and bring 
themselves to the temper of other Roman 
Catholic countries and times, where the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope has been 
altogether renounced; for history shews 
itto have been no part of the ancient Ro- 
man Catholic religion; and it is vain and 


idle to be fastidious in declining to under- 
wand these matters with which we have 


practically to deal. Whilst the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope is reserved by the 
Roman Catholic clergy out of their alle- 
giance to the state, in the language of 
lord Clarendon, who had deeply examin- 
ed,and has amply developed this sub- 
ject, “ this reserve is elusory of the 
whole.” Other able writers have truly 
described it. to be “ a mere legerdemain.” 
And until this is renounced, I would au- 
iwetr the Roman Catholic claims for 
power in the recent language of the 
northern counties of Ireland, “ If you 
camot give up what you call your faith, 
We cannot ‘give up what we biti to be 
our constitution.” 

With respect to these points, on which 
Thave taken the liberty of suggesting the 
expediency of a larger admission to 

ohours, and a stricter regulation of alle- 
glance, all these, in my humble judgment, 
temand our early and serious attention ; 
but they stand clear of all encroachment 
pon the civil and political power of this 

Totestant state, and therefore this com- 
nittee is not the proceeding oat of which 
they should originate. 

Petitions before us, the discus- 
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sions which have preceded and attended 
them, and the origin of this committee, 
are all too hostile in their aspect, and too 
lofty in their pretensions; and if allowed 
to go to their professed and intended 
length, would speedily endanger the pub- 
lic tranquillity ; and England will no lon- 
ger be England, if all religious distinc 
tions in the state are to be laid prostrate, 
for the vain and chimerical scheme of es- 
tablishing the rights of what is called uni- 
versal religious ts. uncontrolled by 
maxims and considerations of civil expe- 
diency, and unchecked by the necessary 
defences of our establishments. 

For these reasons, readily as I should 
concur in any or all of the separate mea~ 
sures which I have suggested, when™ 
brought under our separate consideration, 
and in another course, I must give my de- 
cided negative to the general sweeping 
and subversive prineiples of the proposi- 
tion now laid before us. 


Mr. Ponsonby, with the most perfect re~ 
spect for the right hon. gentleman, could 
not but say that he seemed completely to 
have misunderstood the nature of the Re- 
solution, and it was in order to set hiny 
right he was anxious to address the House. 

The Resolution did not propose any 
thing which could at all prove subversive 
of the establishment, but, on the contrary, 
while it went to relieve the Catholics, 
coupled the measures resorted to for that 
purpose with securities-for the protection 
of the establishment. His right hon. 
friend had declined going into detail, 
and indeed it was not incumbent on his: 
right hon. friend, in the present stage of 
the matter, to state what those securities 
would be. It was sufficient, if any hon 
gentleman was not satisfied with the secu 
rities proposed by his right hon. friend, 
that he had it in his power to superadd 
such further securities as he might think 
necessary ; and it would be for the Catho- 
lics to accept of what was offered to them 
under the conditions on which the con- 
cessions were agreed to be granted, or to 
reject them. ‘Fhe House had a right, if 
they admitted them into the constitution, 
to ask of them to assent to such securities 
as they thought proper to annex to their 
grant. The right hon. gentleman (the 
Speaker) had alluded to three plans, all of 
which, he said, had been. proposed to the 
House, and successively abandoned. He 
(Mr. Ponsonby) declared he did not know 


of any such plans. The first described 
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by the right hon. gent. was one of un- 
qualified concession. He was not aware 
that any plan, the basis of which was un- 
qualified concession to the Catholics, had 
ever been proposed in this House, and 
if never proposed, he did not see how 
such plan could ever have been abandoned. 
The second plan talked of by the right 
hon, gentleman, was a plan with securities, 
and this he would also have it understood 
was abandoned, because his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Grattan), had not stated what 
those securities should be. These, how- 
ever, his right hon. friend was willing to 
leave to the House, and to accept of the 
concessions to the Catholics even under 
more severe restrictions than he himself 
might think called for, should the House 
be of opinion that such were necessary ; 
this he had emphatically stated that night, 
and that he would go far to secure the 
principle. How then, he would be glad 
to know, could it be said that his right 
hon. friend had abandoned a plan that he 
had never proposed, or that he had not 
proposed securities to accompany conces- 
sions, merely because he had not defined 
them. The third plan spoken of, was one 


said to have come from a noble lord (lord 
Castlereagh) which he should leave it to 


that noble lord to state, as he did not un- 
derstand one word concerning it; but of 
the plans of his right bon. friend (Mr. 
Grattan), be contended that one liad never 
been proposed, and that the other had never 
been abandoned even in idea. The right 
hon. gentleman said he would give ho- 
nours to the Catholics, but he could not 
agree to concede to them political power. 
This, however, the legislature had already 
done, and it was extraordinary that it 
should now be thought incumbent on them 
to stop. If it was so dangerous, why had 
it been granted? and as it had been 
granted, he did not see exactly why the 
House should stop at that particular point. 
But the right hon. gentleman said he 
would willingly give them every noble 
distinction; he would give them the 
whole of the army, except the office of 
commander in chief; and he would also 
allow them to rise to all the honours and 
dignities that could be attained at the bar. 
He wished that those had been known to 
be the sentiments of the right hon. gentle- 
man years ago; if so, he was certain the 
University of Oxford, which that right 
hon. gentleman represented, with so much 
honour to himself and advantage to the 
nation, would not have lent itself to the 
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cry that the Church was in Danger, mere. 
ly because a bill, founded on opinions, and 
for objects similar to those to which: the 
right hon. gentleman had declared: him. 
self friendly, had been brought in. The 
University of Oxford, he was. certain, 
would not have lent itself to such aery, 
and that, too, to the destruction of an ad. 
ministration merely because such a bill as 
that had been introduced, had they been 
aware that such were the sentiments of 
their highly esteemed and respected re. 
presentative. But, he asked, would that 
right hon. gentleman give to the Catholics 
all the honours of the army, and all the 
honours of the bar, and yet:expect that 
they could keep from them political power? 
Would not the opening to them the way 
to the honours in which the right hon, 
gentleman saw no danger, render them 
more impatient for the attainment of po- 
litical power, which -he was. of opinion 
ought on no account to be conceded to 
them. Grant them these honours, and 
would it be possible to keep political 
power from falling into their hands} 
Having attained the highest honours of 
the bar, would they not naturally look to 
seats in that House as affording the most 
legitimate vent for their abilities? Andif 
shut ovt from that House, must not the 
disability be found the more galling, and 
the establishment be thus more peculiarly 
endangered? If power was so very dan 
gerous in their hands, he did not know by 
what lucky chance they had obtained the 
small portion they now possessed. The 
right hon. gentleman quoted the authority 
of lord Clarendon to shew that the spiritual 
and temporal power of the Pope were the 
same; but he wished to know, who made 
lord Clarendon a judge of this, more than 
any other Protestant? (Was it not more 
reasonable to take the opinion on thissub- 
ject of persons professing the Catholic 
faith? It was the first time he had ever 
heard of a Protestant being set up asthe 
perfect judge of the faith of a Catholic 
What said the parliament of this country 
on the subject? Had it taken the opinion 
of lord Clarendon or of the Catholic 
themselves, as affording the best evidence 
of the fact? They had taken the Jatter; 
and with this interpretation of the matter 
the right of suffrage had been conceded 10 
the Catholics, without any denial on thei 
part of the spiritual supremacy of the 
Pope, and, notwithstanding the opine 
of lord Clarendon was, no doubt, highly 
estimated by the University of Oxford, 
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and consequently by the right hon. gentle- 
man, yet, he hoped, that opinion was not 
to decide the question. But the right 
hon. gentleman said, the claims of the 
Catholics ought never to be conceded to 
them till they were willing to make con- 
cessions on their part. He presumed the 
first of these would be that the Pope had 
no spiritual power of supremacy? They 
must disclaim this, or the right hon. gen- 
tleman could never consent to give them 
sany political power! Why, from the mo- 
ment they did so, they must cease to be 
Catholics. What was this but saying that 
we would admit them into the pale of the 
constitution notwithstanding their being 
Roman Catholics; but then, the first thing 
they must do, to entitle them to this privi- 
lege, is to surrender the very principle 
which we build on as the ground-work of 
the exclusion! therefore it was a mockery, 
an insult, to offer them concession on such 
terms—on condition.only that they should 
abandon their religion.—The right hon. 
gentleman did not appear to be aware 
of the extent of his proposition, for he 
aflected td concede something which he 
made it impossible for them to receive.— 
Let us not deceive ourselves or the Catho- 
lics on this subject—let us assume no men- 
tal disguisem-let us practise no equivoca- 
tion or mental reservation, and suppose 
that in doing what the right hon. gentle- 
man proposed, we made any concessions 
tothe Catholics—for if we so acted, all we 
did amounted to this—* We will make 
concessions, to the Catholic only when 
they cease to be Catholics.”? This would, 
in fact, be the case; and if we waited till the 
Catholics denied the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope, before we made the concessions 
now demanded, we conceded to them no- 
thing. But what reason, he would ask, could 
there be, why the Catholics should give 
to parliament securities till they offered to 
them those concessions which they were 
willing to grant? The course to be pur- 
sued by the House was, to tell the Catho- 
lics plainly what it was inclined to grant, 
and it was for them to accept or reject the 
Proposition ; but in case they did not ac- 
_ceptof what the House might think proper 
to offer, was the House then bound to 
Proceed in the measure? If concessions 
were agreed to, and the exceptions and 
exclusions marked out, should any dispo- 
sition to object to the plan be manifested 
by the Catholics, would the House be 
bound to complete the arrangement ? He 
magined not—if the Bill had been 
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brought in and read a second time, would 
they be obliged to go through the com- 
mittee ? Certainly not. He wished the 
House to look at the absurdity of retard- 
ing the measure in its progress, lest the 
plan should not ultimately be agreeable to 
the Catholics. If the concessions weré 
held out to them, under certain condi- 
tions, then the Catholics would know on 
what footing they stood, and would have 
it in their power to accept of what was 
tendered to them, or not, just as they 
thought proper. But was parliament bound 
to make concessions if they would not 
accept of them? What bound down, or 
fettered the House, if the Catholics would 
not accede to their offer? Suppose his 
right hon. friend to obtain leave to bring 
in his Bill, and that the claims of the Ca- 
tholics should be granted under certain 
conditions and restrictions, if the Catholics 
did not submit to the conditions, neither 
could they be entitled to the concessions. 
It was not, continued the right hon. mem- 
ber, intended to propose uniimited grants ; 
it was intended only to obtain from par- 
liament a gracious disposition to listen to 
the complaints of the Roman Catholics. 
Neither was it the intention of his right 
hon. friend to compel parliament to make 
the whole advance, while no advance was 
to be made by the Catholics. The pro- 
position of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Grattan) was widely different from that 
which it had been described to be; it was 
a most wise, just, and jadicious resolution, 
to obtain a gracious declaration from the 
House to the Catholics, that it would take 
their case into its most serious considera- 
tion, but without pledging the House. to 
any specific measure. His right hon. 
friend had not gone into the whole matter 
in detail, because, as he had _ stated, that 
would be better done in the progress of 
the Bill; and because he did not wish to 
appear as if he were dictating to parlia- 
ment. He was.as little inclined to canvass 
the question minutely, as any one; but it 
was impossible to sit down under such 
great authority as had that night declared 
that it was safe to grant high honours to 
the Catholics, but dangerous to admit them 
to the enjoyment of power. «If honours 
were granted, power must follow; the 
more there was granted to them, the more 
they would desire, and the more they 
would be enabled to gain what they de- 
sired, .To suppose the reverse was a dan- 
gerous faliacy. He would not say more 
at present, but he could not hear the pre- 
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posal of his right hon. friend misrepre- 
sented, without rising to say a few words 
to explain the nature of the proposition. 


Sir J. C. Hippisley rose and said : 


I think that the Committee will be of 
opinion that it is my duty to avail myself 
of the earliest opportunity to obey the call 
which has been pointedly made upon 
me by so distinguished a member, (the 
Speaker*). I must, however, avow, that 
J do not participate in his apprehensions 
of danger from the influence of a foreign 
supremacy, merely in spirituals. On 
every occasion when the question of the 
Catholic claims has been agitated in this 
House, I have uniformly maintained this 
conviction :—contending at the same time 
for those substantial regulations and re- 
strictions which the wise policy of our an- 
cestors, from the earliest period of our 
history, and; indeed, which the wisdom and 
policy of every other state of Europe, of 
whatever religious communion, have most 
sedulously prescribed. 

Agreeing, as I do, with the right hon. 
mover of the Resolution upon many 
points, in looking to the same end which 
the motion now before the Committee 
holds out to us, I do not agree with him as 
to the means by which it is to be attained ; 
and I shal! think it my duty, in the course 
of the proceedings of this Committee, to 
propose that measure, which I have ever 
considered to be the only practicable 
measure, calculated to produce a satisfac- 
tory result, I mean, Sir, that having gone 
into the committee of the whole House, as 
a preliminary step, necessarily enjoined 
by the standing orders, the chairman 
should be instructed to move the House 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, with the usual powers, which alone 
appears to me to be adequate to such an 
investigation as may form a substantial 
basis of ulterior legislation. 

On what data, tet me ask, are we now 
to proceed to legislation ?—Has a single 
paper been laid upon the table that con- 
veys any information on the subject ?— 
We have heard most eloquent and argu- 
mentative speeches from my right hon. 
friend, the mover of the Resolution, and 
from other gentlemen, who have re- 
peatedly supported the same principle : 
We have heard also their speeches op- 





* The Speaker referred to sir J. H. on 
the subject of the oaths prescribed to be 
taken by the R.C, Toleration Acts. 
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posed by others of great force. Ari 
hon. and learned gent. (the member for 
Armagh) who in the course of this dig. 
cussion, on former occasions, has produced 
documents which, unexplained, would, 
prima facie, arrest our progress at the very 
threshold, will probably resume the same 
course in this committee. 
to repel such documents in a manner not 
merely to satisfy the committee, but that 
the impression should also go forth to the 
country, that the disqualifying accusa. 
tions, which have been so industriously 
prosecuted against our fellow subjects of 
the Catholic communion, in every part of 
the kingdom, and which every member of 
this House receives gratuitously, from 
hour to hour, should also be satisfactorily 
repelled, before we can proceed to any act 
of legislation compatible with my view of 
the motion now proposed to the House, 
If I am asked what should be the course 
of proceeding in such a committee, as | 
could wish to see adopted, I would say it 
should be this; the committee should be 
instructed to inquire into the existing 
laws, bearing upon his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects of the United King. 
dom: is it, let me ask, within the or 
dinary scope of the enquiries of gentlemen 
sitting in this House to wade through theal. 
most bottomless gulph of our statute book, 
to enable them to discuss this question 
tisfactorily to themselves and advantage. 
ously to the public? He who attempts 
the labour would find difficulties, much 
surpassing his patience. It is true 
that a compilation has been draw 
up entitled « A Statement of the Penal 
Laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects in Ireland,” and a si 
milar compilation has been also given to 


the public by another professional gentle- 


man, stating those laws which more imme- 
diately affect the Catholics of England: 
but will the parliament of Great Britain 
place an implicit ,confidence in either! 
Confidence, | mean, to the extent of ab- 
solutely governing its legislative enacl- 
ments upon the basis of those statements. 
With respect to the “ Statement of the 
Penal Laws affecting the Catholics of Ire- 
land,” we have read that it has been sale: 
tioned by a great aggregate assembly; 
the book, in two parts, has gone forth into 
‘the world, passed through many editions, 
and is probably in the hands of many? 
the members of this House. 1 most s#y 
that I lament that the text of the lav 
should have been so mucii overw 
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with the commentary; in my judgment 
it would have been sufficient, merely to 
have pointed out the laws pressing upon 
the Roman Catholics, especially avoiding 
all the acrimony of commentary which 
spreads through and overwhelms the State- 
ment. If] am to regulate my opinion of the 
accuracy of the text by the correctness of 
the commentary, I must withhold my con- 
fidence. I recollect, in one part of that 
work, the compiler recites a conference 
with a noble lord, who he tells us had a 
conversation with the present Pope: in 
that interview the Pope is represented as 
complaining of the treatment he received 
from this country, contrasted with other 
states— “ Every other state,’ exclaimed 
his holiness, “« sends to me their ambas- 
sadors—their envoys or their ministers— 
your country alone refuses me that cour- 
tesy.’ Whatever might have passed be- 
tween Pius 7, and the noble lord alluded to, 
I must be permitted to entertain my 
doubts of the accuracy of the representa- 
tion; for I contend that it is a fundamental 
principle of the See of Rome that no am- 
bassador, envoy, or minister shall be re- 
ceived, who does not come accredited by 
2 Roman Catholic state. I know that 
Russia, Prussia, and Sweden has agents 


at Rome both for commercial purposes, and 
for communications with the Datary, buat 
they are not accredited representatives of 


their sovereigns. This assertion I make 
not merely from the general notoriety of 
the fact, but on the authority of the in. 
structions drawn up by order of Pius 6, 
for the conduct of a prelate, sent into this 
country in 1793— the late cardinal 
Erskine. In those instructions was an ar- 
ticle expressly stating that it was the 
fixed policy of the court of Rome to allow 
of no diplomatic representation from any 
Non-Catholic prince. “A copy of these 
_ structions were transmitted to me by 
the cardinal’s secretary of state, by order 
of the sovereign pontiff himself, but I 
now refer to them merely to shew the fa- 
cility with which the compiler of the 
Statement gives currency to error.—I will 
hot detain the committee by pointing out 
other errors, though I might state one, in- 
deed, not very courteously, indeed I night 
say very coarsely, directed against my- 
self. But this Statement, however accu- 
rate in other respects, I contend is not an 
authority to supersede the investigation of 
acommittee, which alone is competent to 
examine and report the state of those laws, 
Which must be clearly in our view, before 
(VOL, XXIV. ) | 
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we can adequately legislate on this ime 
portant question. 

Another part of the useful labours of 
such a committee would be to ascertain 
and authenticate the answers to the ques- 
tions submitted, at the instance of Mr. Pitt, 
to six of the Catholic universities.—The 
right hon. and learned member for Are 
magh, has, more than once, asserted that 
those answers rest merely on the autho- 
rity of a private individual—the late Dr, 
Hussey,—this is not the fact—two pres 
lates of the Roman Catholic commu. 
nion are now in the kingdom, whose 
attestations under their own hands are 
in my possession, and which, together 
with the attestations of the surviving 
members of the committee in. commu- 
nication with Mr. Pitt, I had the ho- 
nour to lay upon the table of this House, 
though not authoritatively, in the course 
of a former debate; a course which was 
afterwards taken by an illustrious person- 
age, in another place. I consider it there- 
fore as a matter of no light interest to 
have these answers authenticated, as 
scarcely any document of more import- 
ance can be produced in favour of the in- 
tegrity of the civil principles of Roman 
Catholics as subjects of a state, not in com- 
munion with Rome.—I meati and contend 
that the integrity of their allegiance is in 
perfect consonance with the doctrine and 
discipline of their church, though it may 
have often been at variance with the prin- 
ciples of the court of Rome. 

Again, the resolutions of the four metros 
politan and six senior Roman Catholic bi- 
shops of Ireland, transmitted to the noble 
viscount on the treasury bench in 1799, is 
a document which ought to be officially 
substantiated. How often have we heard 
that arrangement. misrepresented, both 
within and without the doors of parlia- 
ment. The decryers of the measure con- 
tend that the resolutions were voted in what 
they call the reign of terror, though the 
contrary can be proved to be the fact. I 
regret I feel myself so often constrained 
to go over the same beaten track—but it 
is but too necessary.—Resolutions pro- 
ceeding from such authority and recognis- 
ing the principle of the fitness and justice 
of the interference of the executive go- 
vernment, in ascertaining the loyalty of 
any individual proposed to fill a vacant 
Roman Catholic see, ought to be fully as- 
certained upon the records of such a come: 
mittee. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I 1) the end proposed by those. 

(4 
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prelates might have been obtained: by 
means more consonant to the feelings and 
credit ofthe Roman Catholic clergy, than 
by those proposed.—The prelates propos- 
ed to go the length of a canonical election 
before they intimated to government the 
name of the individual who was in their 
contemplation, and ifthatindividual was af- 
terwards objected to—he was thrown back 
upon the second order of clergy, and the 
prelates proceeded to a new election. The 
obvious inconvenience and painful resultto 
the individual rejected, might be readily 
obviated by submitting to government, in 
the first instance, a list ofall those persons 
whom they considered eligible, and pro- 
ceeding to election from the reduced list, 
should it happen to be reduced, which I 
should conceive would very rarely or ever 
be the case in future. By adopting such 
an arrangement there would have been no 
necessity, even upon their own principles, 
to have consulted the see of Rome before 
they applied for the faculties of institu- 
tion.—A sketch of regulations which I 
drew up on this principle I have hereto- 
fore observed was severely. animadverted 
. upon by Mr.C. Keogh, inapamphlet which 
suggested, what he considered a more ad- 
visable mode, which was that of a Veto 
upon the election of the bishops, exercis- 
ed by all the Catholic population, “ simul- 
‘taneously polled in all the parishes,” — 
Such was the Veto of Mr. Keogh.: 

My right hon. friend the member for Li- 
verpool has adverted, and much to my sa- 
tisfaction, to the necessity of adopting a 
regulation of which I have uniformly been 
the strenuous advocate, namely, a con- 
troul upon the intromission of pontifical 
bulls and rescripts. I have ever consi- 
dered a regulation of this description as 
offering a much greater security in.itself 
than an original controul over ecclesiasti- 
cal nominations, and highly necessary to 
accompany it.—In looking to the vf 
tion of such a regulation I have the autho- 
rity of every Catholic state in Europe, as 
well as those of the reformed churches. 

In the last recess of parliament I repre- 
sented tothe nobleviscount onthe Treasury- 
bench, with whom, as I have before stated 
in this House, I had the honour of being 
in correspondence on this subject anterior 
te the Union, that I was anxious to receive 
further information through the medium of 
his Majesty’s ministers, accredited to such 
courts with whom we retained any foreign 
relations. His lordshipobligingly acceded 
to my request, and all the answers I have 
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received to the questions transmitted tothem 
have completely verified the information | 
before obtained, and added many highly 
interesting facts, The right to the crown 
both as to nominations to the episcopacy, 
and a controul over all papal rescripts, is 
still scrupulously adhered to in the king. 
dom of Sicily: a royal dispatch of the 
22d Feb. 1779, extended the power so far 
as to prevent*any of the king’s subjects 
applying to the see of Rome for briefs of 
dispensation in the first instance, without 
the consent of the king, and also ex. 
tended to all monastical orders in points of 
government. The courtof the Monarchia, 
in Sicily, which has supreme jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical matters, is regulated bya 
judge of his majesty’s nomination. It 
would here be too tedious to enter into the 
details of those regulations, which secure 
the crown and the subject against any 
encroachments of a foreign jurisdiction 
even in spirituals. Similar regulations ob- 
tain at the present hour in Portugal—the 
same in Spain. The Gallican ehurch we 
know was protected by a corresponding 
institution, and as far back as the year 
1442, the Supreme Council of Provence 
enacted “ that no rescript from the See of 
Rome should be permitted to be executed 
within the state, till it had received the 
fiat of the proper officer of the govern 
ment.’’—In a word the universality of the 
Regium Exequator or Placitum, or supreme 
controul of the sovereign upon the admis. 
sion of all papal rescripts, is in every state 
of the continent established beyond con- 
troversy : the Roman Catholic and there 
formed churches seem to vie with each 
other in the adoption of securities of this 
description ; demonstrating the necessity, 


‘by the universality of their concurrence, 


I have often had occasion to notice the 
only provision we have upon our statule 
books which points directly against the in- 
tromission of such rescripts from the papal 
see, namely, the statute 13 Elizabeth, ch. 
2. Inthe spirit of the sanguinary times, 
when it was enacted, it denounces the pe- 
nalties of high treason against the intro 
duction of every papal bull, brief or te 
script from the see of Rome, however il 
nocent its object. This Act was left u- 
repealed on our statute-books when the 
statutes of toleration in favor of Roman 
Catholics passed the legislation in the 
years 1791 and 1793. Asthe Act, fromils 
sanguinary hue, has never been enforced, 
an unchecked communication with the 
see of Rome results from it, opt 
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to great abuse, and in some circumstances, 
as at the present hour, might be attended 
with mischievous consequences. 

I am far from imputing to the Catholics 
of the United Kingdom any recent abuse of 


their communications with the see of 


Rome, but I can see no reason why our 
municipal regulations should be guided 
by a less cautious policy in this respect, 
than the regulations of those states wherein 
the sovereign himself is in communion 
with the see of Rome. Without any great 
stretch of imagination we can conceive it 
possible that abuses may exist, as they 
have existed, and those who are not dis- 
posed to take a wider range of inquiry may 
satisfy themselves by the perusal of my lord 
chief justice Coke’s 5th Report, in Cau- 
dry’s Case, where the whole law of the 
ancient jurisdiction of the crown is laid 
down with great perspicuity. 

It is not possible to speak upon this sub- 
ject without retracing the beaten ground 
of the « Veto,” and again I must say that 
for many weeks after that measure had 
been introduced in this House by my right 
hon. friend the member for Dublin, the 
principal prelates of the Roman Catholic 
church still adhered to the propriety of its 
adoption, and even after a host of popular 
writers had raised a cry throughout the 
country in opposition to it, and in a 
manner intimidated the prelates into a 
vote declaring it ‘ inexpedient;” that in- 
expediency was avowed by the primate 
and Dr. Troy, to result only from “ existing 
circumstances.”—In the various synodical 
acts of the Irish Roman Catholic prelacy, 
as I have often observed, they have never 
controverted the principle, though they 
have pointedly condemned another mea- 
sure, that of domestic nomination in 
chapters, a practice countenanced nearly 
through all the German states, and which 
is certainly more congenial to the ancient 
discipline of the church. Where the no- 
Mination is exercised by the sovereign, 
reserving the institution, and in particular 
instances the collation, to the Pope, we may 
take it for granted that it is an arrange- 
ment made at the expence of ‘the second 
order of clergy, but herein I have never 
presumed to suggest an alteration. I have 
looked principally, if not wholly to the 
security of the state, as far as assuring our- 
telves of the loyalty of the persons select- 
€d to possess so great an influence upon 
the people committed to their charge, 
Without interfering in the details of elec- 
tions, A fact has beem more than once 
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stated, and if not explained I am given 
to understand it may be subject to in- 
jurious misconception: I had formerly 
observed that Dr. Bellew, the present 
bishop of Killala, unfortunately had a bro- 
ther deeply engaged in the Rebellion of 
1798. I mentioned it to shew the advan- 
tage which might have been derived from 
an intercourse with government, that the 
electors might thereby become apprized 
of facts which might involve the disquali- 
fication of an individual, in other respects 
unexceptionable. No one can impute 
disloyalty to Dr. Bellew, but if the Roman 
Catholic see of Killala had been vacant at 
the moment his brother was approaching 
the town, in 1798, at the head of an hos- 
tile force, such an intimation assuredly 
would have prevented an election in his 
favour. Ihave long known Dr. Bellew, 
and my favourable prepossessions remain 
unimpaired by the lapse of time. Dr, 
Hussey’s nomination to the see of Water« 
ford is an instance also in reference to 
which, I noticed that if the transactions of 
that prelate at the court of Madrid in 
1786 had been known to the electors, Dr, 
Hussey could not have been placed in the 
station he afterwards filled. [Here sir John 
Hippisley went into a detail of the nature 
of those transactions, with a view to illus- 
trate the principle of the utility of a com- 
munication between the electors and his 
Majesty’s ministers, respecting the nomi- 
nation to Catholic prelacies.] But ] must 
not overlook a part of this subject wherein 
it is necessary to answer the pointed call 
I am honoured with by the Speaker, 
now sitting in our committee. And here 
I would ask my right hon. friend, does he 
seriously think that the oaths as they now 
stand of the 14th, of the 31st, and 33d of 
his present Majesty, are clearly under- 
stood by those who administer or by those 
who take them? Are they of such simple 
comprehension as to be considered fit for 
adoption in any bill he may bring forward 
on this subject ? EF fear they will not be so 
considered by the House. The history of 
the oath of 1793 I have before adverted 
to: the Catholics of Ireland made a de- 
claration of their principles. An oath was 
proposed in 1793 by the earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, then secretary of the govern- 
ment, and the learned: gentleman (Dr. 
Duigenan) then in the House of Commons, 
exclaimed, “ the Catholics have made a 
solemn declaration of their principles, let 
the oath be drawn up in the words of their 
declaration.’ It was so drawn up by bim- 
4 
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self, and in his candour he then observed, 
‘let them swear to it, they are honest 
men, and I will believe their declaration.” 

In a review of these oaths I would ask, 
whether when the Catholic priest swears 
to the disclosure of all traitorous conspi- 
racies, it is not generally understood that 
if treason be disclosed to him, even in 
confession, he is bound by his oath to 
reveal it? I answer for the Catholic priest, 
that in his own honest conception of his 
duties he is not so bound—and moreover 
he is fortified by the established canonical 
discipline of the Church of England, 
which authorises the minister of the esta- 
blishment, nay, commands him, to con- 
ceal ‘all such crimes as are committed 
to his secrecy, in confession, under pain 
of ecclesiastical censures.’”? It was upon 
this point, as I have before remarked, that 
the hon. member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) so much misunderstood me, that, 
when I adverted to this 113th constitution 
or canon of 1603, he exclaimed “ You are 
quoting a Popish canon.”’—I will here con- 
tent myself to repeat that those canons 
of 1603, constitute the great code of re- 
gulation of our church establishment, and 
the principle, as I have before often no- 
ticed, has been recognized by the highest 
authorities of our courts of law. I have 
heretofore observéd also that our municipal 
law in this respect is at issue witH our ec- 
clesiastical law. By the latter the minis- 
ter is commanded to: conceal all crimes 
committed to his secrecy in confession, of 
however deep a dye, “ provided they be not 
such as the concealment might endanger 
his own life.’ Nowas the concealment of 
high treason subjects only the offender to 
the penalties attached to premunire, name- 
ly, imprisonment, at the king’s pleasure, 
and forfeiture of goods, it follows tha: there 
is no crime existing upon our statute books 
the bare concealment of which constitutes 
@ capital offence. ‘The minister therefore 
of the Church of Engiand is, by the eccle- 
siastical constitutions, bound to conceal 
what the municipal law commands him to 
reveal; but this subject [| have so often 
before pressed that it is unnecessary now to 
dwell upon it; I will only observe that a 
new provision ought necessarily to be 
framed, explicitly sanctioning the con- 
scientious scruple of the Catholic priest, 
and protecting him against misconstruction. 
It became a question with Henry 4th of 
France, whether the seal of confession 
should not be broken, but the king, 
upon mature deliberation, abandoped bis 
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purpose—it was wisely observed that 
withdrawing the obligation of secrecy, 
solitary instance might occur of some pub. 
lic utility, but the seal of confession bein 
no longer to be considered as a protection 
to the penitent, crimes would be no longer 
avowed, and every advantage resulting 
from the: institution would be lost to s. 
ciety. I have examined the application 
of this tenet of Catholic discipline with no 
light attention, not even passing over the 
cells of our public prisons for examples of 
useful application, and I can take upon 
myself to affirm that, under the whole 
some influence of a most worthy priest, 
whose name I consider it as a sort of duty 
to mention (Mr. Devereux, who attends the 
gaol of Newgate) the detection of the 
most notorious offenders and the réstitution 
of property to a great amount, have at 
various times been made tp great public 
as well as private advantage. 

I shail now proceedto the oath of 1793; 
the oath which, asI have stated, was drawn 
up by aright hon. and learned gentleman, 
from the declaration made by the Catho- 
lics anterior to the introduction of the Bill 
in parliament. The Catholic by thisoath 
swears that he will not exercise any pri- 
vilege to which he is or may become ene 
titled, ** to disturb and weaken the Pro. 
testant religion and Protestant government 
in this kingdom.” 
the Catholic upon this clause is “ that 
it is necessary to disturb and weaken, 
not only the Protestant religion, but like 
wise the Protestant government, in order 
to violate this clause, and that if it 
had been put disjunctively as it was pro- 
posed to be, it would have been tad- 
missible by the Catholics.”’ I think | need 
not say that this is a sort of special plead- 
ing upon the construction of an oath which 
ought to have been avoided, and an oath 
of so complicated a description ought 
never to have been imposed. | feel my- 
self called upon to give the House all the 
information in my power on this point 
The Catholic defends himself by telling 
you that if he is not to weaken the esta 
blishment in any way, you must preclude 
him from preaching and teaching. Each 
sect of Christians may fairly be allowed 
to exercise their polemical weapons while 
they keep within the pale of good citizele 
ship, but I contend that an oath should be 
so simple and explicit as not to be open 
to these subtle distinctions,—nor cou 
overlook thése distinctions even if I had 


not beeg called upon, as they bave. beg 
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urged by the Catholics themselves, and 
rinted in a note subjoined to the oath. 
{Here sir J. H. read the note.] 

The government of the Dutch United 
Provinces were wise in adopting securi- 
ties of a different description. They re- 
ceived a disavowal of obnoxious principles 
under the “ priestly word” of an eccle- 
siastic, and confided rather to practical 
collateral securities than to the mere test of 
anoath. Iam ee far from undervalue- 
ing the sanctity of an oath, but security 
must be sought against those whom oaths 
will not bind—such were the securities 
which the states of Holland had wisely in- 
terposed, and such were the securities 
which every state in Europe have in their 
wisdom and policy at some time or another 
enacted. 

[am extremely unwilling to detain the 
House to this length, but I cannot avoid 
adverting to that sort of investigation, 
which I conceive should be adopted in a 
committee, for though I have often urged 
the course that I think ought to be pur- 
med, yet I am now speaking within the 
hearing of many to whom the subject is 
comparatively new. As an elucidation 
of the propriety of calling for evidence, I 
think it right to state, that the prelates of 


the Roman Catholic religion within this 
realm had, till arecent period, been in- 
variably named by the representative of 


the House of Stuart. An original register 
of their nominations might be laid before 
the House, upon an address to the Prince 
Regent. [Sir John Hippisley then went 
into details of the nature of the evidence, 
which he would wish to record in a select 
committee, conformably to the practice 
of other governments, in reference to the 
appointment of bishops of the Roman Ca- 
tholic communion—He spoke iu terms of 
much praise of bishop Poynter, the apos- 
tolic vicar of the London district, but con- 
tended that it was not the description of 
prelacy that he could wish to retain in this 
Country, as it was little suited to the 
ipirit of our government, an apostolic 
Near being in fact but a mere delegate of 
the see of Rome, and revocable at her 
pleasurej. Thus far have I adverted (con- 
tinued sir J. H.) to various heads of 
investigation for a select committee, and 
tow let us look also to the proposed 
tourse-of my right hon. friend. After we 
ave voted in favor of his proposition, he 
brings in his Bill, what may not the House 
ta say, and what may not an hon. mem- 
Rear me, (the member for Bedford), 
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then say ?—will he not then, exclaim 
as he did a few nights since upon ano- 
ther grave subject: “Will the people 
of England be contented with mere state- 
ments, will they not call for documents ?” 

The hon. baronet then recorred to the 

harge of the bishtp of Lincoln, (respect~ 
ing the discipline of the council of Trent), 
the bishop having fallen into thé same 
error as Mr. Perceval did, in quoting a 
passage from Professor De la Hogue’s Trea- 
tise, without adverting to an antecedent 
section of the same tract, which refuted 
of the inference drawn from the cited 
passage.} In a committee you will have 
an opportunity of investigating all such 
points. Ido not mean that the Commit- 
tee should be empowered to report opi- 
nions, but that it should be merely the in- 
strument of the House, in putting upon 
record the requisite evidence. I have no 
objection to an open committee, provided 
it be not a committee of the whole House. 
The report of such a committee going 
forth to the people of England, I conceive 
to be a measure which the House could 
scarcely dispense with, when they looked 
around them and witnessed the gross mis- 
conception obtaining on every side with 
respect to the question before the House. 
Adverting to the tests necessary to be 
taken by Catholics, I own I feel a great 
disposition to adopt the example of the 
states of Holland, before adverted to, 
where the Catholic population is nearly at 
a par with that of the Protestants; and 
not merely in this respect would I wish to 
imitate the example of that once sagacious 
government, their ecclesidstical regula- 
tions, for the exterior government of the 
different sects of religion, which were not 
dominant, being most wisely framed, and 
acted upon with a salutary policy. Ina 
select committee, I am persuaded such 
facts would come out in evidence, as 
would naturally point to the remedies ne- 
cessary to be applied, where danger was to 
be apprehended from foreign encroach- 
ment—indeed it required no stretch of 
genius to suggest those remedies—they 
were practical remedies, resorted to, under 
various modifications, in every other state. 

In reference to the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, speaking of them as a body, I am 
persuaded the King has not a more loyal 
description of subjects. A noble lord, 
who, whena member of this House, brought 
in the tolerating Act of 1791, expressed a 
partiality in favour of the English Church 
government of the Roman Catholics, op- 
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posed to that in Ireland—but no man who 
will look into the constitution of those go- 
vernments, can, I think, deliberately give 
his voice in favor of a delegation, purely 
dependant upon the will of the Pope, un- 
protected by the securities of canonical 
regulation. Such a government is humi- 
liating to the Catholic, and eventually 
dangerous to the state. It eludes in a 
great degree an adequate power of regu- 
Jation—for you cannot properly recognize 
such a delegation—nor can there be strict- 
ly speaking any electors of an ecclesiasti- 
cal delegate, bearing such a commission. 

(Sir John Hippisley then went into fur- 
ther details of the objects of a select com- 
mittee, and its probable beneficial effects 
upon the public mind, at present labouring 
under. contrasted assertions, without the 
power of resorting to any authoritative do- 
cuments to direct their judgment. ]—It can 
only be by such means that early preju- 
dices can be reconciled to the measures 
now in contemplation even in the most 
limited degree—and who could have an- 
ticipated fifty years ago that we should 
now be sitting in deliberation on the 
claims now before the House? As I shall 
have the privilege of offering my senti- 
ments again in the course of the com- 
mittee, I shall now sit down, declaring 
that I concur in the motion of my right 
hon. friend, as a preliminary measure 
leading to the necessary constitution of 
another investigation, commensurate to;all 
the preliminary arrangements of a liberal 
legislative enactment, under those safe- 
guards which the principles of the con- 
stitution have an unquestionable right to 
demand. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that after the decided 
majority of the House for going into a 
committee, he should endeavour to con- 
fine himself to the question, on the footing 
upon which it stood. The Resolution of 
last session was for considering the ques- 
tion generally, with the view to two ob- 
jects—the conciliation of the Catholics, 
and security to the Protestant establish- 
ment. It seemed to him, that the pro- 
moters of the question did not see their 
way. He objected to the mode of pro- 
ceeding which had been adopted by the 
right hon. mover of the Resolution. He 
was aware, that in all questions relative to 
an alteration in the laws of the country, 
the regular mode was to submit the propo- 
sition to a committee; but the person 
making the proposition stated the mea- 
sure he had in view, described its general 
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bearings, pointed out what it was his ob. 
ject to approve, and how far he was will. 
ing to qualify it, and that being done, a 
resolution was founded upon a motion, to 
accomplish the ulterior object in view, 
A reference to the proceedings of 1779 
and 1791, would shew that such was the 
parliamentary course, One mode of pro. 
ceeding there was which seemed to be in. 
tended, and by which in a committee, the 
particular objects not being specified, the 
affairs of religion might be considered at 
large, and any point might be proposed 
and discussed; and then the resolutions 
would form the foundation of a Bill, But 
the course now pursued was different, and 
the Resolution gave them very little infor. 
mation generally, and none at all, indeed, 
as to particulars, of the measure by which 
it was to be followed. The subject was 
one of very great extent, comprising, at 
once, the state of the Protestant and of the 
Catholic church—and he should have been 
very glad if the right hon. mover, or the 
hon. baronet who had just addressed 
them, had proposed any thing which 
might be looked upon as the foundation of 
a future Bill, instead of this vague and in- 
determinate Resolution, The proposition 
laid down this principle, that “ relief 
ought to be granted to his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects ;” but it was 
worded in such general terms, that if 
leave were given to bring in a Bill; pur 
suant to that Resolution, he would defy 
the ingenuity of man to state what mee 
sure would finally result from a power s0 
large and so indefinite. But they were 
told, that time was to be given—they 
were told, after having been first informed 
that immense good would immediately be 
derived from the discussion of this ques 
tion, that the examination of the measure 
to be proposed was to be left to a fulure 
time, and they were to recollect all the 
sentiments which had been recently eX 
pressed on the investigation of this ques 
tion, as containing principles by which 
their decision might be guided, and by 4 
recurrence to which they might amend 
and improve any Bill which might be of 
fered to them. ‘Nobody could guess wha! 
the Bill was to be. When that Bill should 
afterwards come to its committee, they 
would have to recollect all the discordatt 
opinions of those who had yoted for s 
committee in the first instance. 
without meaning any disrespect to the 
right hon. mover, did not appear to-him# 
be a fair parliamentary way of d 
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with a question of this importance. The 
right hon. mover had disclaimed the idea 
that it had ever entered the mind of man 
to grant unconditional concession (and of 
course his plan in general must be one of 
conciliation and regulation) but, if that 
were not the intention—if the only plan 
were concession, mixed with safeguards 
and restrictions, was it not, then, of the 
very essence of the measure, that those 
who would be called on to agree to it, 
should know what it was? Or, was the 
ultimate proposition to be -covered and 
concealed, by the generality of the ex- 
pressions contained in the Resolution be- 
fore the House? The substance of that 
Resolution was, that parliament should 
begin with doing away all the disabili- 
ties at present aftecting the Catholics, the 
Protestant church of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, being secured—but how 
this security was to be obtained, they 
were left to imagine. The principle of 
the Resolution might be explained as 
only saying, that nothing done by the 
Roman Catholics should pointedly infringe 
the Protestant establishment; but, as to 
any measure for preventing foreign inter- 
ference with the Catholic church—as to 
any plan for removing whatever was most 
obnoxious in the. See or the Court of Rome 
(whichever gentlemen pleased to call it), 
by which alone danger to our constitution 
could be prevented, the right hon. mover 
had not said any thing specific, either on 
this or on the former night. All that was 
left for future arrangement, But it was 
hot fit the committee should begin by 
tbolishing the ancient guards of the 
church and state, without making restric- 
tions co-existent with such abolition. It 
had been said (but not very candidly, in 
his opinion,) that parliament was reduced 
to this dilemma, that it must either declare 
is determination never to grant any con- 
cessions, under any circumstances, of this 
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ick country, of Ireland, or of Europe ; or that 
wit twas bound specifically to avow on the 
an Present occasion what it was proposed to 


do. He really could not see that the 
question was necessarily resolved into one 
or other of those determinations. It was 
ttrprising, with the view the hon. baronet 
had taken of the question, that he would 
countenance this round-about mode or 
Yote for the Resolution as it then stood. 


~ What he had stated of the interference of 
rh the see or court of Rome; of the various 
abs tenour of their oaths ; and the motion of 


Which he had given notice ; all tended to 
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point out the necessity of a development 
of the plan which was in contemplation. 
The hon. baronet had uniformly main- 
tained this principle, that certain regula- 
tions should be entered into for the se- 
curity of the establishment. What, then, 
was the course he ought to pursue, on his 
own view of the subject? Surely, he 
ought to have begun by pointing out those: 
safeguards—and, after having: provided 
that the interference of the see of Rome 
should be placed under the same restric- 
tions as were provided in the other Pro- 
testant states of Europe, then provision 
might be made for a Bill to repeat the 
laws complained of by the Catholics. 
This was the course, which, in his opinion, 
ought to have been taken—and it was not 
a fair or candid way of putting the’ ques- 
tion, to say, if the present proposition 
were not agreed to, unexplained as it 
stood, that, therefore, the legislature were 
unwilling.to do any thing. These were 
matters of less moment, which, no doubt, 
ought and would be conceded. He saw 
many difficulties in the way, but he had 
never said, that no time nor circumstances 
could occur, in which the proposed relief 
could not be given. He denied the incon- 
sistency charged on those who had thought 
great concessions impracticable, when 
they stated that some things, such as what 
related to Irish soldiers, &c. might be 
granted. For instance, it was foolish to 
say, that the Catholic soldier, coming 
from Ireland to England, should be placed 
in a worse situation in the latter than he 
was in the former country. Such points 
as these might be conceded, without going 
into the whole Catholic claims. The de- 
mands of the Catholics, unaccompanied 
by any securities, appeared to him to be 
unreasonable ; and he had a right to as- 
sume, that such was also the feeling of 
their advocates, since not one of them 
supported their claims to the extent which 
they themselves seemed to desire. Pro- 
bably he should not have interposed on 
the present occasion, if the Resolution, 
instead of being general, had been spe- 
cific. But, when it took its present shape, 
when the right hon. mover stated that he 
would leave the House in possession of 
this general proposition, and that he would 
afterwards. move for leave to bring in a 
Bill on the Resolution which he submitted 
to them, he felt it necessary to state his 
reasons for opposing the motion. An hon. 
member (Mr. Ponsonby,) had stated, that 
No person now, no person ever did talk of 
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~ unconditional concession. He would ask 
what was the language of the whole Ca- 
tholic body as expressed in their petitions. 
If indeed, the Catholics had no advocate 
in that House who would venture to stand 
up, and assert their claims to the full 
length they themselves had gone, yet the 
House could not but know that such in- 
structions were in their brief, and those in- 
structions were so unreasonable, that the 
House should pause before it went any 
further, to ascertain, if possible, what hopes 
there were of producing satisfaction on 
one side or the other. If the committee 
came to the Resolution before them, the 
next step would be to bring in a Bill pur- 
suant to that Resolution. Now, as by the 
common consent of mankind, the right 
hon. mover, who had so long advocated 
the Catholic cause, would be the principal 
— in drawing up the Bill, and in 

ringing it forward, they might perhaps 
anticipate what its principal provisions 
would be. All the restrictive laws would, 


ef course, be repealed. Some provisions, 
he understood, would be made as to eccle- 
siastical courts and advowsons, but not a 
word would be mentioned about law of- 
ficers, or about what securities it was in- 
tended to propose for the church. These 


were to be left to take their chance ; some- 
thing was to be done for the Catholics; but 
it was not told under what qualifications. 
The Bill, thus constituted, was to be sent 
out to the country, amongst a people, at 
the present moment expressing great ap- 
prehensions on this subject—it was to go 
out, with one thing resolved upon, “ that 
those laws were to be repealed;” but 
under what modifications was completely 
uncertain. Ifit were proposed, that these 
laws should undergo the consideration of 
parliament, he should not have troubled 
the House on the subject; but when the 
tight hon. gentleman said “ By my Bill, I 
will repeal these laws,” he felt it his duty 
to oppose the proposition, except unex- 
ceptionable securities were offered. What 
would be the consequence of the success 
of such a Bill? It would be this—if its 
provisions were afterwards complained of, 
it would be demanded of the legislature, 
both by that party which approved, and 
that which disapproved it, “ why did you 
not make proper regulations when it was 
in your power?”?’ Why did you not op- 
pose the Bill in the first instance? It was 
therefore necessary for him to state his 
objections now. The question was eligi- 
bility ; but was it not the enjoyment of 
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power consequent thereupon that was 
looked to? ‘Ilo go on without knowin 

what they were doing, would only hol 

out hopes not to be realized. There 
could be no injury done by stopping the 
progress of a measure in the committee, 
as it could be revived in another stage, 
The hon. baronet said, he would wait til} 
he had seen the result of the discussion 
before this committee, and then he would 
submit a motion to its consideration, 
Would the hon. baronet have an oppor. 
tunity of so proceeding ? There were but 
two questions connected with the com. 
mittee—that immediately befure them; 
and that which was to follow (if the for- 
mer were successful) namely, the motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill. Where, then, 
would be the opportunity for the hon, 
baronet to move for a committee above 
stairs, to examine into the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church? Such an investigation, 
he thought, would be better confined to 
the hon. baronet himself; and he knew 
not what benefit could be produced by re- 
ferring the subject to a committee of that 
House for their consideration. It had 
been frequently alleged as an argument 
on the paft of the Catholics, that, havin 
given them so much already, it followed, 
on principles of consistency and _ policy, 
nothing now should be withheld—their 
claims should be granted in the fullest ex- 
tent. This argument went to the utmost 
principle of granting concession, without 
any regulation or restriction whatever; 
and it proceeded on this ungracious a- 
sumption, that the legislature could not 
confer any immunity, however consistent 
with the security of the state, without in- 
curring the risk of having it retorted on 
them at a future day—* You have grant 
ed this, and, therefore, you must grant the 
other ;”” although perhaps a compliance 
with the demand might be most dangerous. 
—He knew not where this argument was 
to stop. If it were pursued to its ex 
treme limit, they could not grant a step 
further in the army, or higher at the bar, 
without occasioning additional and more 
pressing claims. Under all the circum 
stances, he did not think the present mode 
was most conducive to a temperate Col 
sideration of the subject—-and, therefore, 
the House ought to stand on their guard, 
This mode of arguing the question b 

this night been strongly enforced by 4 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) who 
declared, that it would be in vain to grant 
the Catholics part of what they want ® 
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that would only make them more eager 
for the rest, and were determined to get 
it; and that if they were resolved to stop 
now, why did they grant them the elec- 
tive franchise in 1793? That mode of ar- 
ument, as he had sfated, appeared to him 
to be most fallacious. If it was to be 
adopted, the committee must then go the 
whole leagth of the petitioners, and grant 
unqualified concession. Parliament would 
not be able to concede some things, be- 
cause it would be told, now you have con- 
ceded those, I'll show you why you must 
concede more. He repeated it was im- 
possible to anticipate where such an argu- 
ment would stop. But, he would ask, 
with respect to the elective franchise, was 
there no difference between allowing a 
Catholic to vote for the return of Protes- 
tant members, and opening the doors of 
parliament to the Catholic himself ?—-He 
thought it a most ungracious argument, 
and it behoved that House to make a stand 
upon the ground they possessed, and ma- 
turely deliberate before they permitted a 
new system of things to be established. 
The hon. baronet seemed to suppose that 
what they were then doing, was likely to 
conciliate the Catholic body—but he con- 
ceived, they would not be doing justice to 
themselves, if they did not negative the 
present Resolution—and, perhaps, another 
might be introduced in its place, no less 
conciliatory to the Catholics and at the 
same time more satisfactory to the people 
in general, 

Sir John Newport said, the right hon. 
gentleman was incorrect in stating, that 
the Roman Catholics, in their petitions, 
expressed a determination not to accede to 
any regulation whatever. Now, if he had 
tead those petitions right, no such asser- 
tion was contained in them. They pray- 
ed, that every remaining penal statute 
might be repealed ; that, while they con- 
ducted themselves as loyal subjects, they 
might be placed on a level with their Pro- 
estant brethren; and that no disability 
should be inflicted on them, in conse- 
quence of their adherence to the tenets of 
the Catholic church. Now, in the correct 
sense of the word, the Catholic certainly 
did want complete emancipation—but this 
Was perfectly compatible with every ne- 
Cessary regulation—and the friends of 
the Roman Catholics, in moving for the 
tepeal of the disabilities, were fully 
Mpressed with the con*iction, that such 
4 Measure was completely consistent 
With the security of church and state, 

(VOL. XXIV. ) 
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The right hon. gentleman seemed to 
think, that the desire of conciliation, ma- 
nifested by the House, would not be as- 
sisted by the feeling of the Catholic body 
in general, and more particularly by the 
Catholic board. But, to judge properly 
of this assertion, it would be right to know 
how the last Resolution of that House, on 
the subject of the Catholic claims, had 
been received by the board ; and that the 
committee might be correctly informed on 
the subject, he would read a recent pro- 
ceeding of that board. They would thus 
see, that the first conciliatory measure 
adopted by the House had been viewed 
by the Catholics in a spirit and temper 
quite the reverse of that by which they 
were supposed to be actuated. At ameet- 
ing of the Catholic board which had taken 
place in Dublin since the late vote for a 
committee, a resolution such as could not 
fail to be gratifying to the House, had 
heen moved, and that by a person who had 
been heretofore arraigned for the violence 
of his conduct in that assembly. The 
hon. baronet then read the following pa- 
ragraph :— 


“ Catholic Board, March 6, 1813. 
’ © A meeting of the board was this day 
held, major Brian in the chair, at which 
Mr. Lawless gave notice of the following 
Resolution, for the consideration of the 
board, on Saturday next ‘== 
‘ Resolved—That we heartily congra- 
‘ tulate our fellow-subjects of every reli- 
‘ gious persuasion, in the British empire, 
‘on the late glorious and successful strug~- 
‘ gle of the friends of civil and religious 
‘ liberty, in the Imperial House of Com- 
‘mons, from which we may confidently 
‘ date the commencement of that harmony 
‘which is likely to subsist hereafter, 
‘ among men $f all denominations and re- 
‘ ligions in the country, which must obli« 
‘ terate the remembrance of past injuries, 
‘ and make Ireland as united asshe will be 
 unconquerable.’ 


Having read this document, he would 
ask whether the advances of that House 
had not been met by a spirit of concilia- 
tion on the part of the Catholics? Did 
they not rejoice at the prespect of uniform 
harmony among all seets? Did they not 
express feelings of the strongest delight, 
in the hope which was now held out to 
the empire, that we should be an united, 
and consequently an unconquerable peo- 
ple? Now with respect to the qualified 
concession on which persons opposing 

(4K) ? 
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the claims of the Catholics had now taken 
their stand, he would beg to offer a few 
remarks. A right hon. gentleman had 
proposed to withhold from the Koman 
Catholics all political power—and in the 
very same breath, he signified his willing- 
ness to give them high political rank. 
He would ask that right hon. gentleman 
how he would act in the case of a victori- 
ous Catholic commander in chief abroad ? 
for the only limitation he had placed on 
the extension of military honours, referred 
to the situation of commander in chief at 
home. What course would the right hon. 
gentleman adopt, in the case of a Catho- 
lic Wellington having the same claims on 
the gratitude of his country ? Would he 
admit him to the dignity of the peerage, 
or would he not? If he did grant that 
honour, by what device would he limit it ? 
How would he fetter the dignity so as to 
keep it thoroughly separated from poli- 
tical power. At every step they went, 
these friends to the prescriptive rights of 
the constitution found themselves entan- 
gled in-mazes, from which they could not 
disentangle themselves. The only way 


in which to settle the question was one 
free from all intricacy, and in which 
there was no danger; that was, to extend 


the privileges of the constitution in all 
their plenitude to all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and thus unite them all in 
its defence, it was to grant to the Catho- 
lics that which would unite them to the 
great body of the people. This should be 
done without looking to dogmas, which 
had been promulgated three centuries 
ago, to tenets maintained by this sect or 
by that, and to forbear imputing to any 
sect or class of Christians whatsoever, that 
spirit by which its adherents had been 
actuated at former periods. Instead of 
contemplating the obsolete canons of de- 
parted councils, they ought to be guided 
by the general system of the Catholic 
church, as acted upon at thisday. He 
would not have trespassed on the Com- 
mittee, but for the purpose of doing away 
any false impression which might arise 
from the assertion that the Catholics were 
not actuated by a spirit of conciliation. 
This object he had completely effected, by 
shewing the manner in which, at the earliest 
possible period, they had expressed their 
sentiments on the Resolution which parlia- 
ment had agreed to. Under every diffi- 
eulty, the Catholics of Ireland had shewed 
themselves a grateful and a loyal people. 
That very body were the victims of a mis- 
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placed loyalty to a family, who, at all 
times, had ill-requited them. Their loyalty 
was recorded on the statute books; and it 
was not by the charges of rev. bishops to 
their clergy, that parliament would be in. 
duced to erase those honourable testi. 
monies of bravery and devotion for their 
country —or to impede their just reward, 
Those claims to the confidence and sup- 
port of their fellow-subjects being allow. 
ed, it was unjust to withhold from them 
the rights to which every man was enti- 
tled under the constitution. If the state. 
ments of some hon. gentlemen were true, 
the legislature must undo a great deal of 
what they had already done. Those gen. 
tlemen declared, that the Catholic should 
not be permitted to exercise any political 
power—in other words, they were contend- 
ing against what they had already given; 
for, by extending the elective franchise, po- 
litical power had been conferred. * But,” 
it was observed, “ it is now necessary to 
make astand.” The only meaning which 
he could attach to this expression was, 
that, because the legislature had granted 
the Catholics a power, which, if they 
pleased, they might exercise improperly, 
but which they had used most constitu- 
tionally and correctly, therefore they were 
to be shut out from further privileges, 
The bar had been thrown open, to a cer- 
tain extent, in 1793, but the Catholic was 
severed from its highest honours ; he-won- 
dered that those who were most active in 
procuring that indulgence did not per- 
ceive by what had since taken place, that 
when gentlemen of the legal profession 
were prevented from rising by their ac 
quirements, they would, of necessity, be- 
come the leaders of popular assemblies. 
This really had happened, and it wasa 
strong argument in favour of removing the 
barrier by which their promotion was im- 
peded. What, he would ask, was it which 

dissolved the administration in 1807? It 
was an attempt to extend to the Roman 

Catholics those very privileges, (consider 

ably qualified indeed), which a right hon. 

gentleman that night expressed his willing- 

ness to grant to them. This was a strong 

proof that the prejudices against the Ca- 

tholics were subsiding. A few years ag0 

the coronation oath was considered as the 

great bar to their claims—that had vanish- 

ed; the dangers to be apprehended from 

permitting them to embrace a militaty 

life had also vanished ; and he felt a 

sured, that by those repeated discussions, 

it would at length be discovered that ther, 
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was no safety for the state, except by ad- 
mitting all persons to enjoy the benefits 
of the constitution, and thus inducing 
them to unite in its defence. 

Lord Desart, after remarking that he 
hoped the example of the Catholic com- 
mittee which had just been referred to, 
would be extensively followed, said he 
could not but express his concurrence in 
the proposition before the committee, for, 
connected with Ireland as he was, he 
could not be a stranger to the advantages 
which must result from conciliating the 
Catholics of that country. He was will- 
ing to grant to the Catholic much of what 
was required, but he must have securities 
for the Protestant establishment. The se- 
curities were to be contemporaneous with 
the concessions, if the expression could be 
made use of, as to the enactments of the 
same Bill. The regulations he should ap- 
prove of would be such as might attach 
the Catholics to the constitution, and no- 
thing could more attach them to it than 
liberty and security. He should approve 
of the select committee proposed by the 
hon. baronet (sir J. Hippisley) as there 
was considerable risk in legislating on 
subjectswith which they were insufficient- 
ly acquainted. 

Lord Milton and Mr. Plunkett rose at 
the same time, but the former was‘declared 
to be in possession of the committee. He 
said, that he had ventured thus to occupy 
the time of the committee, because his 
sentiments on this subject were not simi- 
lar to those of most of the gentlemen with 
whom he should concur in his vote. He 
could not but premise, that in his opinion, 
the right hon. mover had been somewhat 
hardly used as to the course which he had 
deemed it right to propose for adoption. 
The main question before them had his 
warmest concurrence. As to what had 
been said by the right hon. the Speaker, 
it was the duty of that right hon. mem- 
ber to propose (as this was one of the 
few occasions on which he had it in his 
power) resolutions containing the sub- 
atance of his opinion, that many laws 
operating to the disadvantage of the Ca- 
tholics, might be abrogated. As to se- 
Curities he thought, that the best securities 
were the good-will and affection of the 
governed; all others were built on an un- 
sound foundation, and were not worth con- 
tending for. It behoved those, however, 
who were of a contrary opinion, to submit 
their securities to the House. Conceiving, 
#5 he did, that no securities were necessary 
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as to the power which it was proper to con- 
cede to the Catholics, he was not a friend to 
unlimited concession. Of the concessions 
made to the Catholics, this should be the 
principle of limitation,— that they sbould 
be excluded from all offices involving po- 
litical patronage; as for example, from 
the office of Chancellor in Great Britaia 
and Ireland, unless under some regulations, 
It would be monstrous, indeed, to exclude 
the Catholic from exercising an heredi- 
tary right of advowson, while he might 
exercise ecclesiastical patronage by virtue 
of his office. Some offices in the ecclesias- 
tical court, might, perhaps, be liable to 
the same remarks. At the same time, he 
should not wish to exclude the Catholics 
from any political power; and leaving it 
to others to discuss whether they should 
wifhhold the unsubstantial after granting 
the substantial part of civil rights, he 
should conclude by expressing his opinion, 
that all political power should lay open 
to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Mr. Wilberforce had listened to all that 
had been said with attention, and with a 
sincere desire to receive all the informa- 
tion possible on this important subject. 
He should vote for the resolution now be- 
fore the committee. He, however, was 
anxious to make some few observations.on 
the policy of concession tothe Catholics. 
If it had fallen to his lot to choose the 
method of proceeding on this question he 
should have preferred, with the hon. ba- 
ronet, to refer the state of the laws in 
question to aselectcommittee. This he con- 
ceived to be the more desirable, as it must 
have been observed by all gentlemen who 
had looked into the subject, how different 
were the statements which had been pro- 
pagated, for while some represented that 
the amount of the disabilities imposed on 
the Catholics, amounted only to exclu- 
sion from 32 great offices, others asserted 
that the disabilities were numerous, and 
met the Catholics at every turn and in 
every line of life, and entering into the 
most common affairs of life, irritated those 
whose political power they did not serve 
materially to abridge. This measure also 
would have tended toa calm consideration 
of the subject, as every one would know 
the extent of the grievances under which 
their Catholic brethren laboured. Hedid 
not, however, object to the present moe 
tion, because the appointment of a com- 
mittee was not precluded in a future stage. 
The doctrine of the Catholics, he did not 
think could with advantage be referred to 
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a committee, as such a body would be 
much less competent to such an inquiry 
than the hon. baronet who proposed it. 
What weighed with him in the vote he 
should give was, that the elective franchise 
had already been conceded to the Catho- 
lics, and it would be absurd and injurious, 
after having granted such privileges, to 
deny them seats in the two Houses, It had 
been objected, that the Catholics might 
form mischievous or treasonable connec- 
tions with foreign powers. 
nection existed now; and while conces- 
sion would not increase the connection 
with a foreign power, it would render the 
influence of that power less effective. The 
mischiefs to be apprehended from Catho- 
lics being admitted into that House he 
could not perceive, for what measure 
which they might wish to accomplish 
could they not attain through their Protes- 
tant representatives, who were so much 
less exposed to jealousy and suspicion? 
The grand consideration which weighed 
* with him in the vote he should give, was, 
that the Catholics had already political 
power extended to them by the possession 
of the elective franchise ; and it appeared 
to him to be absurd to prevent Catholics 
from holding seats in that House. Sup- 
pose there were Catholicmembers amongst 
them, would they ever propose any mea- 
sure, Or pursue any course that might not 
also be adopted ‘by the Protestant repre- 
sentatives of Catholic electors. The oath 
which these Catholics would take, whe- 
ther it bound their consciences or no, must 
yet impose some restraint on them as 
gentlemen; for who, after swearing not to 
* disturb or endanger’’ the establishment, 
would have the hardihood to propose any 
measure which might palpably tend to its 
detriment. Well then, they were leaning 
on a broken reed—they were relying ona 
false security. Political power had al- 
ready been granted to the Catholics, and 
by leaving them in their present state, the 
legislature would not be acting with po- 
licy tor the security of the country. The 
House could not stop where it was--the 
Catholics could not remain in their present 
situation. It was in vain to expect them 
to be satisfied. He thought something 
ought to be done for them at the present 
time—the moment was a peculiarly favour- 
able one—it was a sort of golden oppor- 
tunity which might never return if they 
now lost it. Light’ and knowledge were 
spreading in Ireland, and the more they 
extended, the more would the Catholics 
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of Ireland desire to enjoy all the privileges 
of freemen. It was not simply because 
Ireland was encreasing in numbers, in 
wealth, and in circumstances, but because 
she was encreasing in knowledge, that he 
thought they ought not to lose any time 
in making the desired concessions to them, 
for that very increase of knowledge would 
make them feel more keenly the indigni. 
ties under which they thought they la. 
boured. He trusted that the House would 


see the policy of concession, for he yet in- | 


dulged the fond hope of living-to see the 
day when the good effects resulting from 
it would be made apparent; and to alla 

that fever which had long existed in Ire. 
land would not be one of the least of them, 
He trusted, therefore, that the resolution 
would be acquiesced in, for he most fer. 
vently believed that it would tend to pro. 
mote peace and good order in Ireland, 
The petitioners against the Catholics, 
though actuated, he was convinced, by the 
most laudable motives, were deceived in 
their ideas of the subject, and did not seem 
aware that the Catholics possessed at pre- 
sent all the power which could be exerted 
to the detriment of the establishment, and 
the House would encourage that delusion, 
if they spread the idea that they might re 
main with safety where they now were, 
It was very easy to tell the Catholics to 
be contented with the concessions which 
had been made to them; but he: could 
not conceive any thing more galling to @ 
body of men who were brought, as the 
Catholics had been, into contact with po- 
litical objects, to be thus excluded from 
the enjoyment of them. Thinking thos, 
that it was politic to make concessions to 
the Catholics, asthat body would bethereby 
conciliated, while the establishment would 
be rendered more secure, he thought it pe- 
culiarly desirable to grant it at the present 
moment. The Catholics were now advane- 
ing in wealth and consequence, and if con- 
cessions were not made at this moment, 
they might be made at a less favourable 
period. We were now suffering for the 
follies and vices of our forefathers. Ireland 
had been treated as a conquered country, 
and the remaining links of her ancient 
chains pressed more severely on her, bee 
cause she had been admitted to a part 

the blessings of the British constitution 
The more Catholic Ireland abounded in 
men, who could take a part in political lifé, 
the more irritating would exclusion be 
come, and not only increasing wealth but 
advancing knowledge would cause them 
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to feel most acutely the state of degrada- 
tion in which it was attempted to keep 
them. The system of excluding Catholics 
from parliament, was contrary to all the 

rinciples which had been laid. down on 
both sides the discussions on parliamentary 
reform, that no great body should be with- 
out its representatives in parliament. The 
refusal of the barons to agree to any inno- 
vation in the constitution, had been al- 
luded to as an example to modern parlia- 
ments. But ‘ nolumus leges Anglia mutari’ 
was uttered by men in the full enjoyment 
of all the privileges of the constitution, to 
secure to themselves their rights, not to 
exclude those who were debarred from 
those privileges from participating in them. 
The hon. gentleman proceeded to remark, 
that a circumstance in favour of the claims 


of the Catholics was, that the influence of 


the priests on the higher orders of that 
body had diminished. There was an an- 
nual excommunication issued against all 
Protestants, but notwithstanding this ful- 
mination, a Catholic nobleman(it was well 
known,) had raised a body of volunteers 
to defend this excommunicated country. 
When objections were made to this corps 
being headed by his son, with a truly Bri- 
tish spirit he said, that nothing could ab- 
solve him from his duty of defending his 
country, and that his son should serve in 
the ranks of this body which he was not 
permitted to command. 

Dr. Duigenan rose and read the Reso- 
lution on the subject of Catholic emanci- 
pation, which proposed security to the 
Protestant religion; but the present mea- 
sure, he said, contained no security what- 
ever, It was the same scheme as that of 
James the 2d, and therefore the necessary 
consequence of passing this Bill would be, 
that that king and his family were driven 
unjustly from the throne. The Roman 
Catholic religion was unchangeable: their 
enmity to the Protestant establishment was 
the same that it ever was; and the only 
question to be considered was, whether 
you would bestow civil privileges and poli- 
tical power on your eternal and inveterate 
foe. The doctrines laid down in their de- 
crees and councils were really dreadful. 
To prove this, the right hon. gentleman 
Went into numerous documents, and read 
copiously from their oaths, and the deci- 
tions of various councils unrepealed, which 
tended to shew their entire dependence 
upon the Pope, and that they were not 
bound to keep faith with heretics. The 
spiritual supremacy of the Roman see, he 
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argued, brought with it temporal power. 
There were, he well knew, persons in that 
House who did not like to hear the true 
Catholic doctrines. The council of Con- 
stance had decreed that no vath was bind- 
ing which was contrary to the interest of 
the church. Any oath to a Protestant 
king was consequently void. No one 
would be hardy enough to assert, that 
spiritual power did not bring along with it 
temporal power. But the Catholic reli- 
gion was at this moment in a peculiar 
situation. It was no longer the Roman 
Catholic religion, but the Parisian Catho- 
lic religion, and Buonaparté, our mortal 
enemy, would, if this measere were con- 
sented to, have the power of carrying into 
effect all bis villainous designs against this 
country, by means of a vassal pope. He 
next noticed the petitions; and stated, 
that the signatures to those from Protes- 
tants in Ireland, in favour of concession, 
amounted to only 4,000, while those 
against it were above 100,000 most ree 
spectable names. This circumstance, with 
the petitions from England, signed by 
more than 300,000 persons, evidently _ 
shewed the feelings of the people on the 
subject. One half of the petitions on the 
table were directed against all concession 
to the Catholics. [Cries of No! no! no! 
« Yes, yes, yes, (said the right hon. doc- 
tor) I can prove my words.” He then 
proceeded to descant on the formal secu- 
rity talked of for the established church; 
but contended, that from the nature of the 
Catholic religion, and their professed dis- 
regard of all faith with heretics, no such 
security could be obtained. They them- 
selves refused to give it. They had re- 
peatedly declared, that they would receive 
emancipation as no partial boon, nor would 
they submit to any conditions whatever, 
How, then, could we conciliate these peo« 
ple? If a man was to come into your 
house, and threaten to destroy you with 
fire and sword, could you be expected to 
receive him with the same complaisance 
as your dearest friend? Let gentlemen 
look to the statutes they were called on to 
repeal, He asserted the measure pro- 
posed to be a fundamental overthrow of 
the constitution, doing away with the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and violating the 
coronation oath, as well as the acts of 
Union between England and Scotland, and 
Great Britain and Ireland, This Bill 
would subvert the constitution to its very 
foundation. Would any man say, that the 
crown could be absolved from its oath? 
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His present Majesty thought otherwise, 
and every reasonable and conscientious 
man would think otherwise. An act of 
parliament, indeed, was imperious, nothing 
could oppose it, but the consent of the 
crown was necessary to an act of parlia- 
ment. The resolution of the two Houses 
was nothing—of itself it possessed no 
power against the conscience of the King. 
It had been said, that the oath had al- 
ready been broken, but it was not in essen- 
tials; the alterations which had been made 
amounted to no breach of that oath; but 
the measures now proposed would amount 
to a revolution; the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts would overturn the au- 
thority of both church and state. The 
first article of the new constitution of 
Spain was, that the Roman Catholic should 
be the established religion of the co: itry, 
and that no other should be tolerated. 
Here was Catholic liberality. Though we 
were fighting their battles for them, and 
wasting our blood and treasure in support- 
ing them against the tyrant of Europe, 
they would not even tolerate us as Pro- 
testants, He also noticed a suggestion 
thrown out on a former debate, that even 
if the one hundred Irish members were 
Catholics, there would be no danger in 
the fact. That they would be so, he 
thought very probable, and appealed to 
the House for the dangers that must ensue 
from such a body, acting together with one 
end in view. Therudder was small, but it 
guided the ship; and no minister could with- 
stand such a combination as this might be, 
of men elected, not by the property, but 
by the beggary of Ireland, and under the 
influence of their Catholic priests. A hun- 
dred Catholics in that House would go- 
vern parliament. Suppose these hun- 
dred members made a bargain with the 
minister to vote with him on every occa- 
sion, must they not have every thing their 
own way ?—Elections in Ireland, he re- 
peated, were not made by the property, 
but by the beggary of the country, and 
three fourths of the present members were 
returned by the direction of Popish 
priests. They would, if this bill passed, 
come over like a swarm of bees, and he 
would be a great minister who could with- 
stand them. First, they would have all 
Ireland’ to themselves; it could ‘not be 
doubted whether they would continue long 
united with this country, when the disso- 
lution of the Union was the first object in 
all their declarations. 

Lord Castlereagh having stated his general 
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opinions on a former night, now rose to 
speak solely to the motion of the right hon, 
gentleman. The committee was reduced 
to 'a difficulty of great extremity. They 
were, in fact, called upon to grant almost 
every thing, or to grant nothing to the 
claims of the Catholics. Yet he was free 
to say, that while much might be granted, 
there was also something to be withheld, 
He could not. but consider the question in 
every possible point of view but as one 
which appeared to him a measure of ex. 
pedience, and in reality a measure of ne- 
cessity. Gentlemen, he was sure, must 
feel, that if they were to stop where they 
were, they had either gone too far, or not 
far enough. It would be a subject of 
great regret, if, after the resolution of last 
parliament, and the adoption of that pledge 
by that House, the matter should be ter. 
minated abruptly, without their being 
able, after all this discussion, to collect 
any practical result. For these reasons he 
was in favour of the motion. At the same 
time he had no scruple in stating his regret 
that the right hon. mover had not opened 
his views to a larger extent than he had 
done, and given him some prospect of 
agreeing with him hereafter. But if the 
right hon. gentleman had not come up to 
his outline, he had called for no pledge 
which would prevent any one from en- 
grafting any amendment thought neces 
sary and proper on the ulterior measure, 
and the more he heard this question dis- 
cussed, the more conscientiously was he 
convinced, not only of its expediency, but 
of its actual necessity. The motion be- 
fore them only acknowledged the principle, 
but bound them to no detail, and, in con- 
curring with these propositions he consi- 
dered himself as only doing that to which 
he stood pledged by the opinions he had 
formerly declared. It had been stated by 
a right hon. gentleman (the Speaker) that 
this resolution embraced a general sweep 

of repealing all the statutes of restrictions, 

without providing any securities. If he 

thought so, he would vote against it; but 

as it must be accompanied in its future 

progress with modifications and restric 

tions, he was not anxious to look out for 

points of difference in its earliest stages 

and would therefore support it in principlé 

till of necessity they came to points, where 

diversity of opinion prevailed. The noble 

lord then referred to the proposition made 

by sir J. C. Hippisley, which he consi 

dered to be objectionable, as it would bring 
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ret, into an invidious point of view; it 
would also lead to the examination of doc- 
tors Milner, U’Connor, &c. and afford 
them a reasonable prospect of a religious 
controversy up stairs. The only point on 
which it could be useful would be inquir- 
ing into, and determining the state of the 
influence allowed to the Roman see in 
other countries of Europe, Catholic as well 
as Protestant; but this subject was already 
completely elucidated by the hon. ba- 
ronet’s pamphlets upon it. He did not 
believe there was any reasonable man ip 
the country who was not persuaded that 
the see of Rome had very properly been 
a constant subject of jealousy in every 
court of Europe. We had lost sight of that 
jealousy: and it was to be regretted, 
that in this country, except the horrible 
and obsolete Acts of Elizabeth, there was 
no steady system which operated as a 
guard against that power. When we were 
on the point of removing the last remains 
of the penal laws, which we looked back 
to with regret and horror, it was proper 
that some regulations should be enforced 
for the purpose of securing the church 
and state from all attempts to which they 
might be exposed. Our law had been 
much neglected on this head, and must be 
revised in whatever decision the legislature 
came to on the important question now 
agitating. The noble lord concluded by 
saying, he should give his cordial vote for 
the Resolution, which appeared to leave 
every gentleman’s judgment unsbackled, 
and to be a fair and candid proposal in the 
present stage of the business. He did not, 
however, hold himself precluded in any 
future stage from opposing the Bill, if it 
should become his painful duty so to do. 
Mr. Canning, like the noble lord, would 
confine himself to the question immedi- 
ately before the House, and avoid the 
temptation to wander into the general dis- 
tussion which had already appeared so 
Wearisome. He thought the speech of 
the noble lord, his declaration of support 
and limitation of the contingency on 
Which his opposition might afterwards be 
determined, were stated with perfect can- 
dour. The noble lord had, in very strong 


terms, held forth the advantage which’. 


such a measure would, if carried, produce 
fo the country. If the noble lord had 
gone a little further and promised to lend 
his own powerful aid to the measure, if it 
might turn out what in his opinion it 
ought to be, it would have been as much 
asthe warmest friends of the Catholics could 
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desire. The measure, if perfected, would 
be a boon to one country, and a blessing 
to the other ; and he should do his hum- 
ble endeavours to bring it to that state. If 
it should so happen that measures should 
be attempted to be connected with it 
which he considered of a dangerous na- 
ture to the constitution, rather than give 
his sanction to them, he would imitate the 
noble lord and withdraw his support ; 
though he did not consider this event ag 
at all probable, but only reserved to him- 
self the right, if in the future discussion 
any insuperable obstacle should arise, to 
withdraw from the course that he had hi- 
therto pursued, satisfied that things should 
remain in their existing state, rather than 
that his sanction should be given to any 
thing dangerous to the establishments of 
the country. 

The discussion of that night had added 
much to his hopes and his expectations, 
He knew not what effect might have been 
produced on the minds of others ; but with 
him it had done more to strengthen his 
hopes, and do away his apprehensions, 
than any former debate, when so much 
more had been conceded on all sides than 
had ever been conceded before, so as to 
disarm irritation if it did not overcome 
objection. In debates on this question, 
and on other questions, it had been usual 
for the one party to charge the other with 
pursuing wild and unattainable objects. 
But to-night a singular objection was 
made, that all the objectionable parts of 
the measure had been done away. It 
was certainly a new objection that the 
measure had lost all its convenient extra- 
vagance. This absence of fault had been 
imputed to the plan as culpable, though 
he could not but think it highly fortunate. 
There was, however, one right hon. gen- 
tleman who was still consistent (Dr. Dui- 
genan) one who never flinched from his 
duty, and who now remained in a digni- 
fied and respectable solitude, like a mighty 
pillar, standing erect amidst the ruins 
from which every other person had fled. 
To night, with the exception of the voice 
of that right hon. and learned gent., which 
those who formerly concurred with him 
in opinion seemed anxious to drown, lest 


.it might reproach them with its abandon- 


ment, with that sole exception there was a 
complete dereliction ofany attempt toassert 
the old arguments that had been urged on 
the subject. Not one individual rose up 
in support of the existing system. The 
charge on the one side was that their ad- 
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versaries ceased to be bigotted, and, on 
the other, that they ceased to be obstinate. 
Discussion on this question, therefore, had 
had the effect which temperate discussion 
ought always to have—that of approxi- 
mating parties. Extremes which seemed 
irreconcilable were now so nearly ap- 
proached that the one side could almost 
hold out their hands and reach the held 
out hands of their antagonist. Those who 
seemed before to be at an immeasurable 
distance from each other, had by mutual 
compromise approached into view; and 
union and peace were placed within their 
grasp. Every one who spoke that night 
must feel himself bound not to let the 
subject go without proposing what he 
thought right. They might not succeed 
in accomplishing what all desired ; but if 
they did not succeed in perfecting the 
system which the right bon. gentleman 
had in contemplation, they had at least 
the arguments respecting the danger of 
foreign influence, and the admission of 
one right hon, and distinguished member 
(the Speaker) that it could not remain as 
it: was, but must become: subject to legis- 
lative interference. They had the ad- 
mission that things must not remain as at 
present; they had the admission that 
the army must not remain as it was, 
but that the Catholics must be render- 
ed eligible to promotion; they had had 
an admission that the bar could not re- 
main as it was, but that the Catholics 
must be allowed to partake of the honours 
as well as the emoluments of that pro- 
fession.—They had the further admission, 
that the Catholics were so far advanced 
in light and knowledge, that even if 
nothing of all this should be now done, 
the question must at no distant period 
come under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. They had the powerful admission 
of his hon. friend opposite (Mr. Wilber- 
force) who, for the first time this night, 
had taken a part in the debate, and whose 
opinion was the more valuable from its 
conscientiousness and the deliberation upon 
which it had been perhaps not fearlessly 
formed, that to Catholics the doors of that 
House should be opened. Was he not, 
therefore, entitled to say that the friends of 
Catholic concession had that night reaped 
the fruits of the long and frequent discus- 
sions which the subject had undergone ; 
and that the question stood in a more fa- 
vourable point of view than could have 
been anticipated a fortnight ago by the 





most sanguine imagination. The onl 
effective opposition to the vote was made 
on grounds which, if tenable, would be 
futile, but which were as futile as they 
were untenable. This was the objection 
to the form of proceedings. If the right 
hon. gentleman had brought forward hig 
Bill in the first instance, they would have 
turned round on him, and told him as Mr, 
Mitford had been told by the Speaker in 
1791, when he introduced his Bill, that 
it was necessary that it should first be 
submitted to a committee. But it was 
said, that the right honourable gen. 
tleman ought to have been more full and 
explicit in his resolution. He approved 
of the present mode. Why, in the first 
instance, was he bound to throw out every 
possible suggestion in order to give foot. 
ing to every possible objection, when 
there would be so many future opportu. 
nities of taking these points into consi- 
deration? Besides, even if the right bon, 
gentleman meant to play false with the 
House, (which could not for a moment be 
suspected ), it was impossible that he could 
pass a measure though the House without 
the imposition of sufficient guards by those 
who would be jealous of such aproceeding, 
It was rather hard that he should be ac- 
cused of not bringing forward his restric 
tions first: this would be to begin by 
driving the broad end of the wedge. His 
plan was not without precedent; in 1793, 
the preamble set forth a general sweep. 
ing repeal, and then the restrictions fale 
lowed. Such would be the case now: 
and, indeed, from the course of parlia- 
mentary tactics, he must say that it was 
necessary that conciliation should be ex- 
pressed in the preamble; for if the restric 
tions were first voted, it might be feared 
that the conciliatory clauses would never 
follow. He thought it was wise not to de- 
tail the plan now, but rather leave it to the 
wisdom of the House to engraft such re- 
strictions as might seem good and expedi 
ent. As to the measure of a select com 
mittee, he had no particular objection to. 
it, but thought it ought not to be pressed 
in the present branch of the proceeding, 3 
he could not consent to adopt it in liew ol 
the proposed resolution, to which he gavé 
his hearty concurrence. 
The House then divided, 
For the Resolution ...... 186 
AQaiNst it ...cccccoeeesereee 11D 
Majority sovccecse———-OF 
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OUTLINE OF THE PLAN. 

From the period of the complete intro- 
duction of the Funding System in the early 
part of the last century,'to the close of 
the American War, the object of our mea- 
sures of finance during war appeared to be 
only to provide for the immediate ex- 
pences of the year, by borrowing such 
sums as were necessary for any extraor- 
dinary charge incurred, and by imposing 
such taxes as might meet the interest of 
the loan, leaving to the period of peace 
the consideration of any provision for the 
repayment of debt; and this being at- 
tempted at irregular periods and on no 
permanent system, was never carried into 
| effectual execution; the total amount of 
debt redeemed between the Peace of 
Utrecht and the close of the American 
War being no more than 8,330,0002. 

The accumulated expences of the Ame- 
tican war, and the depressed state of 
public credit and of the revenue at 
the close of that war, impressed on the vi- 
gorous mind of Mr. Pitt the necessity of 
adopting a more provident system, of 
which he laid the basis, with admirable 
judgment, in the Sinking Fund Acts of 
1786 and 1792, 

At the commencement of the war of 
the French revolution, Mr. Pitt thought it 
sufficient, to meet the charge of military 
and naval expence by loans, accompanied 
by that provision for gradual redemption, 
which had been established by the Act of 
1792. 

The increased expences of the war, 
and the prospect of its long continu- 
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ance, induced him however, in 1797, 
to aim at the most efficacious system, by 
which a long duration of war can be sup- 
ported, that of equalizing the income with 
the expenditure of the country. 

For this purpose he proposed, in 1798, 
the establishment of a general Tax on In- 
come; intended, with the aid of some 
other war taxes, to provide within the 
year, for a considerable part of the public 
expences, and also to repay within a few 
years after the conclusion of peace, all 
debt contracted beyond the amount of the 
Sinking Fund in each year. 

The plans adopted for increasing the 
national income upon the renewal of the 
war, by lord Sidmouth, and afterwards by 
lord Grenville and lord Henry Petty, in 
1803, 4, and 6, were ona much larger 
scale ; and there is every appearance that 
the income of the nation, might at this 
time -have equalled or exceeded its ex- 
penditure, if the necessity of a large ine 
crease in our foreign expences had not 
arisen. 

The total amount of the public expen- 
diture, exclusive of the Sinking Fund, 
was on an average of the years 1806 and 
1807, about 61,600,000/. The income of 
1807 (taking the Property Tax, according 
to its assessment, at about 11,400,000/.) 
was about 59,700,000/. , 

The net produce of the public income, 
on an average of the years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811, deducting the arrears of pro- 
perty tax paid in beyond the assessment 
of each year, was about 64,000,000/. 
which, with the addition of the taxes im- 
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posed in 1811 and 1812, would appear to 
leave a considerable surplus beyond the 
amount of expenditure of 1807; but to 
this expenditure must be added the in- 
creased charge of unredeemed debt since 
that year. This amounts to about 


2,300,000/. which, added to the before-’ 


mentioned sum of 61,600,000/. being the 
expenditure of 1807, makes together 
nearly the above sum of 64,000,000/. 

The expenditure of the same years 

1809, 1810 and 1811, amounted it is 
true, on an average, to nearly 73,000,000/. 
and that of the year 1812 may be esti- 
mated at about 81,000,000/. exclusively of 
the repayment of Exchequer Bills and 
Loyalty Loan. 
’ ‘The amount therefore of the sum to be 
provided, in order to equalize the receipt 
and expenditure of Great Britain, on an 
average of the years 1809, 1810, and 
1811, allowing for the increased charge of 
unredeemed debt, may be estimated at 
9,000,000/. or, taking the expenditure at 
81,000,000/. at about 17,000,000/. from 
which sums must however be deducted the 
future produce of the taxes imposed in 
1811 and 1812, which may be estimated 
at about 2,500,000/. and which would re- 
duce the former sum to 6,500,000/. and 
the latter to 14,500,000/. 

To raise even the lowest of these sums 
by an immediate imposition of new taxes, 
in addition to the great exertions already 
made, would, however, be considered as a 
very heavy burden; and one, the severity 
of which might be felt still more sensibly, 
from an apprehension, by no means unrea- 
sonable, that such a sacrifice might even- 
tually prove to have been unnecessary, as 
many supposable and even probable cases 
may arise during the continuance of the 
war, in which it would be possible very 
considerably to reduce our expences. 

Nothing more, therefore, can be ex- 
pected as a permanent war system, than 
to provide for such a scale of expence as 
must necessarily arise out of the state of 
war, without including that great increase 
which has been occasioned by our extra- 
ordinary exertions abroad in the last four 
years, and which, in whatever way it may 
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appear to the wisdom of parliament mog 
proper to provide for it, must be consider. 
ed as of only an occasional nature. 

In the foregoing statement it is assumed, 
that the Sinking Fund is no portion of the 
national expenditure. In fact, by can. 
celling a certain portion of debt in each 
year, it reduces the debt really incurred, 
to the amount in which the sum borrowed 
exceeds the sum to be redeemed. It is 
evident indeed, that whether the fund is 
applied in the purchase of stock already 
existing, or in reducing the amount of 
stock to be created, the effect will be 
nearly the same; and the equalization of 
the public income and expenditure may 
consequently be considered as a primary 
advantage of the Sinking Fund, no les 
than the actual redemption of debt. 

The former of these objects, so far as is 
requisite to meet that part of the expences 
of the war, which may be considered as 
necessarily permanent, appears, by the 
foregoing Statement, to have been already 
accomplished. It has, indeed, been eb 
fected by means which, while they shew 
the extent of the resources of the country, 
and evince its firm and unshaken spirit, 
point out at the same time the expediency 
of not calling for any further sacrifices 
which may be avoidable: for this great 
object has, in fact, been accomplished by 
the extraordinary payment of more than 
200 millions of war taxes. This unexam. 
pled exertion may be considered as no 
less powerfully co-operating with the 
Sinking Fund, in its other great object of 
the reduction of the debt, since the crea 
tion of a new debt to an equal amount has 
thereby been avoided. 

These considerations may be thouglt 
sufficient to point out the general expe 
diency of any alteration of the present al 
rangement of the Sinking Fund, whicl, 
without violating the provisions of the Act _ 
of 1792, may diminish the weight of those 
further burdens, which the progress of the 
war may still impose upon the nation ; 
with this view, it may be proper to advert 
to the remarkable period at which the 
redemption of the debt has actually # 
rived. 
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When the establishment of the Sinking 
Fund was proposed by Mr. Pitt, in 1786, 
the debtamounted to near 240,000,000/. ;* 
a sum, of which, few then living ever 
hoped to see the redemption, but which, 
by the steady perseverance of parliament, 
in this important measure, has already 
been redeemed. 

It is true, that this redemption has been 
effected, not solely.by the operation of the 
Sinking Fund _ established in 1786, but in 
great part by the provision made for the 
redemption of loans since contracted, 
and also by the redemption of the land 
tax, and, in some degree, by the pur- 
chase of life annuities. These additional 
exertions shew the spirit and perseverance 
with which the original system has been 
carried into execution, amidst all the diffi- 
culties of an expensive and protracted 
warfare. The separation, kept up, for 


purposes of account, between the original 
Sinking Fund of 1786 and the additions 
subsequently made to it, is, however, only 
nominal; it neither has been, nor can be 
attended to in practice; 


because the 
whole of the debt contracted since the 
establishment of the Sinking Fund, having 
been borrowed upon the old stocks, and 
no distinction made between the old and 
the new proprietors, the whole Debt is 
considered as one indiscriminate mass, to 
which the purchases made by the Sinking 
Fund are equally applicable. No right of 
priority of redemption can exist in any 
particular class of stockholders, nor can 
any conditions of repayment be claimed 
(except in the instance of the five-per- 
cent loan of 1797) beyond those laid down 
inthe Act of 1792, under the faith of which 
all subsequent loans may be considered as 
contracted. 

By that act, provision is to be made for 
the redemption, within 45 years, of all 
Debts subsequently created; and, within 
this limit, parliament has the power to 
regulate the mode of the redemption at its 
discretion ; and. has in fact exercised that 
discretion in several instances. 

In the years 1798, 1799 and 1800, for 


a 





* £.238,231,246. 
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example, no provision was made for the 
immediate reduction of that part of the 
loans which was charged upon the income 
tax ; but it was intended that those sums 
should be redeemed bya prolongation of 
that tax in time of peace. In 1802, when 
the income tax was repealed, and other 
funds were provided for defraying the in- 
terest of these loans, it was again thought 
unnecessary to make immediate provision 
for the redemption of the principal, which 
was left tobe redeemed by the prolonged 
operation of the Sinking Funds already 
existing. 

It may therefore be considered as de- 
cided, not only by the recorded opinion, 
but by the established practice of parlia- 
ment, that while provision is made, in any 
manner, for the redemption of each res- 
pective portion of the public Debt, within 
45 years from the time of its being created, 
the enactments of the Act of 1792 are com- 
plied with. 

It would consequently be equally con- 
sistent with the Act of 1792, either to re- 
deem any number of loans by applying to 
the separate redemption of each the dis- 
tinct portion of Sinking Fund created at 
the time of its being contracted, or by 
applying the whole fund, in the first in- 
stance, to the total redemption of the 
first contracted loan, and afterwards to 
that of the several succeeding loans in 
their respective order; so that each of 
them should be redeemed within 45 years 
from its being raised. 

This second mode would, however, be 
attended with important advantages. 

In the first mode, the whole charge of 
interest and Sinking Fund, occasioned by 
any number of successive loans, is appro- 
priated, without any possible relief to the 
public, until the whole of one of the loans 
shall be completely redeemed by the ex- 
clusive operation of the one-per-cent ori- 
ginally attached to it; which is not likely 
to happen in much less than 40 years, and 
may exceed that term. But in the latter 
case, several of the loans first contracted 
will, in the event of a war of considerable 
duration, though much short of 40 years, 
have been redeemed previously to the con- 
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clusion of the war, and will have furnish- 
ed, to a considerable extent, the means of 
providing for a fresh charge; and this re- 
source will be continually increasing, in 
proportion to the duration of the war. 

Another advantage will be, that the re- 
demption of the debt, being more gradu- 
ally diffused over the: whole period, will 
produce less alteration in the state of pro- 
perty. This successive redemption is in- 
deed a point of no small importance to 
the regulation of the money-market, as 
the rate of interest and the value of money 
might be very inconveniently affected, by 
the too rapid increase or the too sudden 
reduction of the sums brought into circu- 
Jation by the Sinking Fund. It should 
not therefore be suffered to accumulate 
for too long a period; while, on the other 
hand, it should not be too much dimi- 
nished by extinguishing at once too large 
@ portion of the public debt. These con- 
siderations appear to have occasioned 
that provision of the original Sinking Fund 
Act of 1786, by which its accumulation at 
compound interest was limited. to four mil- 
. lions; and they will be still more effectu- 
ally provided for, by the mode of succes- 
sive redemption, which has been pointed 
out ; while another advantage, attending 
it, would be, that throughout nearly the 
whole period of its operation, a much 
smaller portion of the national resources 
would be occupied in providing for the 
public debt. 

The point at which we are now arrived 
in the redemption of the debt, affords a 
most favourable opportunity for the adop- 
tion of this mode ; which would have been 
originally preferable, and which the actual 
duration of the war, and the prospect of 
its possible further continuance, render at 
present peculiarly advantageous. 

Upon these prinéiples, it is the object 
of this paper to propose a Plan, by which 
a gradual and equable reduction of debt 
may be provided for, with great immedi- 
ate advantage tothe public, 

It is only necessary to enact, that the 
debt first contracted shall be deemed to 
be first paid off; whether purchased by 
‘the Sinking Fund originally provided for 
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its redemption, or by any other. It has 
already been shewn, that this supposition 
involves no absurdity, the old stocks and 
the additions to them being so mixed ag 
to render all discrimination impossible; 
and it is surely very allowable in practice 
to assume that any given portion of the 
public debt is discharged, when an equal 
sum funded in the same securities, has 
been paid off. 

A sum equal to the capital of the whole 
public debt existing in 1786, having al 


ready been purchased by the commis. 





sioners, or transferred for the redemption 
of land tax, or the purchase of life an 
nuities, the execution of this plan will 
only require, with regard either to this 
sum, or to any debt hereafter to be re- 
deemed, that a certificate of such re 
demption shall be published in the Ga 
zette, and laid before parliament by the 
commissioners; and that, thereupon, the 
stock so redeemed and standing in the 
names of the commissioners, shall be at 
the disposal of parliament, and liable to 
be cancelled, in such proportions and at 
such times as parliament may direct, to 
such an amount as may be necessary for 
charging, upon the same securities, the 
dividend and sinking fund of any loan 
which may have been contracted for the 
public service; but that the whole Sink. 
ing Fund created by the Act of 1786, ot 
by any subsequent Act, shall be continued 
and applied, until the total redemption of 
all debt now existing or to be created 
during the present war. In order, how 
ever, effectually to secure the means of 
redeeming all future loans within forty- 
five years, and to preserve a proper pro- 
portion between the Sinking Fund and 
the Unredeemed Debt, it will be expedient 
to enact, that whenever the sum borrowed 
in any year shall exceed the sum to be 
paid off, a sinking fund shall be provided 
for the excess of loan, equal to one-half of 
its interest ; and for the remainder of the 
loan (or for the whole, if not exceeding 
the amount to be redeemed within the 
year) a sinking fund of one-per-cenh 
conformably to the Act of 1792. 

It may also be observed, that as this ar 
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rangement involves the repeal of those 
provisions of the Act of 1802, under 
which the whole Sinking Fund then ex- 
isting was directed to accumulate at com- 
pound interest, till the complete redemp- 
tion of the debt which then remained un- 
redeemed, it will be proper to make good 
to the Sinking Fund the annual sum of 
870,000/. which would have been appro- 
priated to the redemption of the different 
sums provided for in 1802, if that consoli- 
dation had not taken place, and if those 
sums had been accompanied by the usual 
redeeming fund of one-per-cent. And 
while, in this respect, the proposed Plan 
will revert to the original arrangements 
of the Sinking Fund, it will also conform 
to them by returning, with much greater 
advantage, to the principle of those provi- 
sions, by which relief would before this 
time have been obtained to the public by 
the limitation of the Sinking Fund, as es- 
tablished by the Act of 1786, and then 
restricted in its accumulation to the an- 
nual sum of four millions. 

In connexion with this part of the sub- 


ject, should be mentioned the great in- 
crease of the debt ia unprovided Exche- 
quer Bills, of late years ; which may be 
considered as a departure from the spirit 


of the Sinking Fund Act of 1792. It was 
certainly the intention of that Act, that 
every increase of public debt, except mere 
temporary anticipations of income, should 
have a provision made for its extinction, 
at the. time when it was incurred. But 
large sums, now amounting in the whole 
to 26,000,000/. have been raised at dif- 
ferent times, and continued from year to 
year, in the shape of Exchequer Bills, 
without any provision for the extinction 
of the debt so created. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the 
most proper method appears to be, that a 
sum should be annually granted to the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt, equal to one-per-cent on | 
allunprovided Exchequer Bills outstanding ' 
on the 5th of January last, and should | 
continue to be annually issued till they 
shall be funded, or otherwise permanently 
provided for. It is not probable that these 
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Bills will ultimately be redeemed, other- 
wise than by conversion into funded 
debt; in which case the provision now 
made for their redemption, will be an an- 
ticipation of the Sinking F und which would 
then be provided. 

The mode of exercising this discreé 
tionary power of parliament to cancel 
such portions of debt as shall have been 
redeemed, may be varied as circumstances 
may require ; but, during war, that which 
has been pointed out, appears to be most 
generally advantageous. 

The effect of its adoption will therefore 
be stated in the first instance ; after which 
it will be proper to take a view of the 
most beneficial application of which the 
principles of the plan may appear to be 
capable on the supposition of peace. 

It is not intended to offer any opinion 
of the amount of the loans to be raised in 
future in the event of the continuance of 
the war: but for the purpose of illustrating 
the operation of the proposed Plan in 
comparison with that of the present sys- 
tem, in a variety of cases, Tables have been 
annexed, shewing the effects of each on 
different suppositions. 

In the first it is assumed that the loans in 
future, for a great number of years, will be 
equal to that raised in 1812, which, include 
ing the Exchequer Bills funded, amounted 
to 28,000,000/. [Sce Table A. 1, 2, 3.] 

To fund this sum at 5 per cent for four 
years to come, would, according to the 
present system, require the imposition of 
new taxes to the amount of nearly 
7,500,000/.; and in the whole, to the 
year 1830, about which time the debt 
consolidated in 1802, would, at that rate 
of interest, be redeemed by the system 
now existing, taxes would be required, 
supposing the war to last so long, to the 
amount of upwards of 31,000,000/. 

But according to the new Plan, it would 
require no taxes for the next four years, 
except about 1,100,000/. in the present 
year, for the purpose of making those im- 
mediate additions to the Sinking Fund, 
which ‘have been above specified: and 
in the whole, to 1830, only about 
18,000,000/. would be required. 
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The whole amount of the debt now 
existing would, by the present mode, be 
redeemed about 1845; by the new Plan, 
about 1837. 

The Sinking Fund will be much greater 
according to the present Plan, than by 
that proposed, till about the year 1830, 
when the Consolidated Sinking Fund of 
1802 will fall in, and an annual sum of 
twenty-one millions will be at once taken 
from it. Their subsequent progress will 
correspond more nearly, as the successive 
extinction of loans will operate on both. 
The new Plan will, however, ‘continue 
more equable and uniform in its progress. 

If the sum necessary to be raised should 
exceed 28,000,000/. the advantages of the 
new Plan, in point of taxation, would be 
somewhat diminished; but the redemption 
of the existing debt would be accelerated, 
and the Sinking Fund would increase 
more rapidly ; and opposite effects would 
of course be produced, if the sums bor- 
rowed were diminished, or if they were 
obtained at a rate of interest below 5/. per 
cent. This is shewn by Tables pointing 
out the effects of a succession of loans of 
25,000,000/. and of 12,000,000/. respec- 
tively, [See Tables B. 1, 2, 3, and C. 1, 
2, 3.] which prove that in the latter case 
no taxes would be required, except those 
provided in the first year, till the com- 
plete redemption of the existing debt. 

It may however reasonably be hoped, 
that even in the event of a continuance of 
the present rate of expence, the cessation 
of the imposition of taxes for some years, 
would have a considerable effect inimprov- 
ing the existing revenue, and consequently 
in lessening the amount to be borrowed. 
This has been in some degree expe- 
rienced even in consequence of the par- 
tial relief from additional taxes, which has 
taken place since the year 1806. 
should also be remarked, that such a 
saving of permanent taxes would create a 
comparative facility of increasing the war 
taxes, .if such a measure should be thought 
advisable, as it probably may be in the 
event of an increase of expence or even 
of any considerable duration of its present 
amount. How far this may be expected, 


It 
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it would be rash to decide, and the Sup. 
position of any particular sum is assumed 
for illustration only, but it is by no mean 
essential to the system itself, which yi] 
be found capable of being adapted to 
every variety of circumstances which cay 
be expected to arise. 

In the event of peace, the Sinking 
Fund would continue to accumulate y 
compound interest as at present, unleg 
the inconveniences arising from the to 
rapid diminution of the rate of interest, 
should induce parliament to interfere by 
ordering the stock purchased by the Com 
missioners to be cancelled. This kind of 
interruption is not however peculiar to 
the new system; but must equally take 
place under the present mode of redemp. 
tion, whenever its progress should be 
found to*be too rapid. In case the pre 
sent mode of redemption should be ad 
hered to, such a change, whenever it 
might take place, would, however, be at 
tended with the disadvantage of appearing 
to be a deviation from the established 
principles of the Sinking Fund, while in 
the former it would obviously be a conse 
quence flowing from them. In either 
case it is highly important that sufficient 
security should be preserved for the ul 
timate redemption of the debt within 4 
years from its creation, according to the 
provisions of the Act of 1792. 

But the principal advantage of the pro- 
posed Plan, in time of peace, would be 
the facility of keeping in reserve the 
means of funding a large sum (suppose 
100,000,000/.) as a resource in case of 
the renewal of hostilities. 

This fund, which would be formed ins 
few years by the redeemed stock standing 
in the names of the Commissioners, would 
be continually increasing, unless checked 
in the manner above mentioned ; andit 
no case should it be reduced below sucha 
sum as may be thought amply sufficiest 
to support the confidence of the country 
at home, and to maintain its digoll/ 
abroad. It would, indeed, be such atret 
sure, as no other country has ever po 
sessed, and the first example of an i 
mense accumulation of public proper!) 
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formed without the impoverishment of any 
individual, or any embarrassment of the 
general circulation.—For the sake of illus- 
trating this part of the subject, a Table is 
annexed, which shews the application of 
the Plan to alternate periods of war and 
peace. [See Table D. 1,2, 3.] 

It may be observed, in favour of this 
Plan, that it is less liable than any other 
modification of the Sinking Fund, to be 
abused as a precedent for encroachment 
upon it; not only because it arises out of 
the principles of the Sinking Fund itself, 
but because it turns entirely on the appli- 
cation of the stock purchased by the Com- 
missioners, which must, in any possible 
arrangement of the Sinking Fund, be can- 
celled, sooner or later; the only question 
being as to time and mode. 

In considering this subject, we must not 
forget that the great and ultimate object 
of the Sinking Fund is, to relieve the na- 
tion from the burden of taxes which would 
be entailed upon it by the indefinite ex- 
tension of the public debt. It answers 
other collateral purposes of considerable 
importance ; but this is its direct and im- 
mediate object. Now, as it cannot be less 
important to prevent the immediate in- 
crease of taxes, than to provide for their 
future possible reduction, that would seem 
to be the best arrangement of a Sinking 
Fund, which, while it provided for the ul- 
timate discharge of debt within a certain 
moderate period, afforded the earliest 
relief to the public, and limited the maxi- 
mum of total charge within the narrowest 
compass. 

Such are the leading considerations 
which have suggested the foregoing Plan, 
and the objects which it has been intended 
to effect. There is, however, no wish to 
disguise the weight, which the political 
sircumstances of the present moment have 
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had in recommending it; but on the con- 
trary, a very confident persuasion, that the 
more fully those circumstances are inves- 
tigated, the more they will be found to 
enforce the expediency of such a system. 


The following Taszs, marked A. 1.— 
A. 2—A. 3. B. 1—B. 2.—B, 3. 
C.1.—C.2—C.$. D.1—-D. 2— 
D. 3, are intended to give a com- 
parative View of The Existine Sys- 
TEM, and The Proposep Pian; 
so far as relates to the Amount of 
Taxes to be imposed in each Year, 
—The Amount of the Sinxinc 
Funp in each Year,—and, The suc- 
cessive Repemptron of all FunpEep 
Dest—on different Suppositions. 


Those parts of them which relate to the 
proposed Plan, all assume that an annual 
sum of 867,963/. equal to one per cent. on 
the amount of the stock provided for in 
1802, and on which no Sinking Fund was 
then created, will be added to the Sinking 
Fund, and provided for by new perma- 
nent taxes: and also, that 260,000/. a 
year will be added to the Sinking Fund, 
in respect of unprovided Exchequer Bills. 
This latter sum is supposed to be supplied 
by new war taxes, to an equal amount; 
and these sums together make up the 
amount of 1,127,963/. for which taxes are 
stated in the Tables to be provided in the 
first year of the new Plan. 

The several loans (except in Table C.) 
are supposed to be raised at 5 per cent. 
interest, with a Sinking Fund equal to 
one-third of the interest, being the pro- 
portion applicable, according to the Act 
of 1792, to a 3 per cent. stock, except.in 
those cases, in which, by the proposed 
Plan, a larger Sinking Fund is required. 
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Table, A. 1. 


Estimated AnnuaL and Totat Amount of New Taxus, to be imposed ae. 


cording to the Existing System, and according to the Proposed PLAN; on the 
Supposition of Annual Loans of £.28,000;,000 at £.5 per cent. until the Re. 
demption of all Funded Debt created prior to 1813. 





EXISTING SYSTEM. 


a 


PROPOSED PLAN. 





f 


Annual. 


Total. 


Annual, 


Total. 


EXCESS 
of : 
TAXES, 
according to 
The Existing 
System. 


Excess of Taxes} 


Aggregate 
Amount of tle 


according to 
The Existing 
System, 





1813 
1814. 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


*1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 





1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1,866,666 
1;866,666 


1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 





1,866,666 
$,733,332 
5,599,998 
7,466,664 
9,333,530 
11,199,996 
13,066,662 
14,933,328 


16,733,328 
18,533,328 
20,333,328 
22,133,328 
23,933,328 
25,733,328 


~27 533,328 


29,333,328 
31,133,328 
$1,133,328 


31,133,328 
31,133,328 
$1,193,328 
31,133,328 
31,133,328 
31,133,328 
31,133,328 





1,127,963 
1,290,206 

676,775 
2,008,333 
1,995,833 


1,987,500 

624,431 
1,158,356 
1,979,166 


1,095,316 


618,013 
1,962,500 
210,342 
1,326,662 


" 886,706 
1,045,266 
724,656 
1,068,288 
1,163,211 
972,766 
434,563 





1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
2,418,169 
3,094,944 
5,103,277 
7,099,110 


9,086,610 

9,086,610 

9,711,041 
10,869,397 
12,848,563 
13,943,879 
14,561,892 
16,524,392 
16,734,734 
18,061,396 


18,948,102 
19,998,368 
20,718,024: 
21,786,312 
22,949,523 
23,922,289 
24,356,852 


738,708 
2,605,369 
4,472,035 
6,338,701 
6,915,161 
8,105,052 
7,963,385 
7,854,218 


7,646,718 

9,446,718 
10,622,287 
11,263,931 
11,084,765 
11,789,449 
12,971,436 
12,808,936 
14,398,594 
13,071,992 


12,185,226 
11,139,960 
10,415,304 
9,347,016 
8,183,805 
7,211,039 
6,776,476 





106,826,492! 
119,797,998 
132,606,864 
147,005,468, 





3,344,072 

7,816,107 
14,154,808 
21,069,969 
29,175,021 
37,138,406 
44,972,694! 


52,619,342, 
62,066,060 
72,688,347 
83,952,278 
95,037,043! 


PL tridd 








* In 1821, the War Taxes pledged for the Loan of 1807 will, according to the 
Existing System at £.5 per cent. be set at liberty by the Redemption of that Loan, 
and again become applicable to the Service of the year. The future Annual 
Loans are therefore reduced to £.27,000,000 and the Charge thereby occasioned 
to £. 1,800,000; and from the year 1829, it is supposed that the Loans will be 
charged upon the Funds appropriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund of 1802, 
which will fall in in 1830, and the several Loans which will fall in after that year; 
and therefore no further Taxes will be necessary. 
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Table, A. 2. 
Estimated Amount of the Sinxine Funp, 
at the lst of ~~ in each Year, ac- 
cording to the Existing Sysrem, and 


according to the Proposed PLAN, upon ; 


Table, A. 3. 


Statement of the Periods of Re- 
demption of the Funpzep Drzsr 
contracted prior to 1813, ac- 
cording to the Existing System, 


a eS 


‘ 


9, 
0 
” 
8" 
8 
” 
8 
m 


ao 


the foregoing Suppositions. 





Existing System. 


Proposed Plan.* 


and according to the Proposed 
Plan; continuing the foregoing 
Suppositions. 








1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


1822 
1823. 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
+1830 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


1841 
| 1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


1821 - 





13,269,958 
14,423,455 
15,634,627 
16,906,357 
18,241,674 
19,643,757 
21,115,944 
22,661,740 


23,090,971 
24,718,019 
26,426,419 
28,220,239 
30,103,750 
32,081,437 
34,158,008 
36,338,408 
38,627,828 
19,745,200 


21,204,960 
22,094,571 
25,671,799 
23,063,828 
23,494,319 
25,141,534 
26,858,638 
28,674,069 
30,580,272 
32,581,785 


34,683,374 
36,890,042 
37,158,317 
36,822,317 
37,953,346 





14,397,921 
13,647,817 
12,860,207 
12,033,217 
11,164,877 
11,607,837 
11,428,842 
12,639,033 


13,896,609 
15,208,314 
14,498,729 
14,409,318 
14,876,057 
16,227,984. 
16,719,465 
16,734,351 
18,161,693 
17,820,636 


18,634,662 
19,027,436 
19,606,337 
19,877,542 
90,523,121 
21,300,648 
21,917,084 


Existing |Proposed 


LOANS. System.| Plan. 





All prior to - 1793 | 1830 | 1813 


4 Loan of - -- 1793 | ditto | 1813 


1794 | ditto | 1814 
1795 | ditto | 1816 
1796 | ditto | 1818 
1797 | ditto | 1822 
1798 | ditto | 1823 
1799 | ditto | 1824 
1800 | ditto | 1826 


1801 | ditto | 1827 
1802 | ditto | 18Z9 
1803 | 1832 | 1829 
1804 | 1834 | 1830 
1805 | 1834 | 1881 
1806 | 1885 | 1832 


ks War Tax Loan | 1821 | 1833 
ce) 
ot 


Supply Loan - | 1837 | 1833 
1808 | 1844 | 1833 


1809 | 1843 | 1834 
1810 | 1843 | 1835 | 


1811 | 1845 | 1836 
1812 | 1844 | 1837 
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gust of that year, to £. 19,745,200 in, con- 


"| consolidated by the Act of 1802. 
- A reduction of a similar nature, but of 


tion of each subsequent Loan, the Period of 
which may be found in Table, A. 3. 





+ In 1830, the Sinking Fund, according 
to the Existing System, is reduced from} 
£.41,031,719, its amount on the ist-Au-; 


sequence of the Redemption of the Debts: 


N.B. Supposing no further Loans 


} to be contracted after the total Re- 
| demption of the Debt existing prior 


to 1813, and the Redemption of 
Debt to proceed thenceforward at 


| £.3 per cent. compound interest, 
| the Debt remaining unredeemed 


in, the year 1845, according to the 


} Existing System, would be wholly 


redeemed in the year 1891. 
And the Debt remaining unre- 


| deemed in 1837, according to the 
Proposed Plan, would be wholly | 


redeemed in the year 1870. 





smaller amount, takes place on the Redemp-; r 
National Debt Office, 


Feb. 25th, 1818. i S. HIGHAM. | 
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APPENDIX.—New Plan of Finance. 





Table, B. 1. 


Estimated Annuat and Toran Amount of New Taxzs, to be imposed accord. 
ing to the Existing System, and according to the Proposed PLAN; on the Sup. 
position of Annual Loans of 25 Millions at. £.5 per centum, until the Redemp. 
tion of all Funded Debt created prior to 1813.——N. B. In this, and the fol. 
lowing Tables, it has not been thought necessary to make allowance in the cal- 
culations which relate to the Proposed Plan, for the application within the first 
year of the Per-Centage provided for each Loan; the operation of which has, 
however, been attended to in Table A. and throughout all the calculations re. 
specting the Existing System. 





EXISTING SYSTEM. 


a 


PROPOSED PLAN. 


_— 


— 





lam 


Annual. 


Total. 


Annual, 


Total. 


EXCESS 
of 
TAXES, 
according to 
The Existing 
System. 








Aggregate 
Amount of the 
Excess of Taxes, 
according to, 
The Existing 

System, 





1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


* 1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 





1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 


1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 - 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 


SCout “Sw CSE SS 

omete.t=«-8.-0-3'3 86 
+ 

o~.t-9r*9 0--6--8 58, & 





1,666,666 
3,333,332 
4,999,998 
6,666,664 
8,333,330 
9,999,996 
11,666,662 
13,333,328 


14,933,328 
16,533,328 
18,133,328 
19,733,328 
21,333,328 
22,933,328 
24,533,325 
26,133,328 
27,733,328 
27,733,328 


27,738,328 
27,733,328 
27,733,328 
27,733,828 
27,733,328 
27,733,328 
27,733,328 
27,733,328 
27,733,328 





1,127,965 


156,872 
455,942 
1,787,500 
1,779,166 


1,766,666 
1,086,931 
858,333 


. 933,356 


882,816 
1,750,000 
397,179 
1,741,666 


1,099,504 
670,039 
832,766 

1,147,940 

1,080,882 
843,288 
942,378 
747,766 
209,563 





1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,284,835 
1,740,777 
3,598,277 
5,307,443 


7,074,109 
7,074,109 
8,161,040 
9,019,373 
9,952,729 
10,8355545 
12,585,545 
12,982,724 
14,794,390 
14,724,390 


15,823,894 
16,493,933 
17,326,699 
18,474,639 
19,555,521 
20,398,809 
21,341,187 
22,088,953 
22,298,516 





538,703 
2,205,369 
3,872,035 
5,538,701 
7,048,495 
8,259,219 
8,138,385 
8,025,885 


7,859,219 

9,459,219 

9,972,288 
10,713,955 
11,380,599 
12,097,783 
11,947,783 
13,150,604 
13,008,938 
13,008,938 


11,909,434 
11,239,395 
10,406,629 
9,258,689 
8,177,807 
7,334,519 
6,392,141 
5,644,375 
5,434,812 


2,744,079 

6,616,107 
12,154,808 
19,203,903 
27,462,590 
35,600,907 
43,626,792 


51,486,011 
60,945,290 
70,917,518 
81,631,473 
93,012,072 
105,109,855 
117,057,638 
130,208,242 
143,217,180 


2) op Fo oe ae ee ae 





— 





whic 





Loans are therefore reduce 
to .£.1,600,000; and from the year 
or 


* In 1821, the War Taxes pledged for the Loan of 1807 will, according to the} 
Existing System at £.5 per centum, be set at liberty by the Redemption of that 
Loan, and again become a ge to the Service of the year. ‘The future an 


to £. 24,000,000 and the Charge thereby occasioned 
29, it is supposed that the Loans: will:be 
ed upon the Funds appropriated to the consolidated Sinking Fund of 1802, 
will fall in in 1830, and the several Loans which will fall in after that years 
and therefore no further Taxes will be necessary. os 








oe 
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Table, B. 2. 


Estimated Amount of the Sinxinc Funp 
at the Ist of August in each Year, ac- 
cording to the Existing System, and 
according to the Proposed PLan ; upon 


the foregoing Suppositions. 





Existing System. 


Proposed Plan.* 





1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


183] 
1832 
1835 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 





13,269,958 
14,370,955 
15,527,002 
16,740,851 
18,015,392 
19,353,660 
20,758,842 
22,234,283 


22,589,641 
24,139,123 
25,766,079 
27,474,382 
29,268,101 
31,151,506 
$3,129,081 
35,205,535 
37,385,811 
18,388,582 


19,728,011 
20,491,274 
21,935,837 
21,188,568 
21,472,796 
22,966,435 
24,522,284: 
26,168,398 
27,896,817 
29,711,657 


31,617,239 
33,618,100 
33,670,278 
33,107,376 
34,000,158 





14,397,921 
13,779,900 
13,130,770 
12,448,975 
11,732,673 
11,145,063 
10,841,888 
11,921,482 


13,046,722 
14,215,724 
13,588,593 
14,071,175 
14,338,066 
14,697,076 
15,021,178 
16,272,236 
16,165,802 
17,465,758 


17,002,379 
17,670,310 
17,920,908 
18,354,899 
19,141,730 
19,897,909 
20,442,631 
21,118,842 
21,624,938 
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Table, B. 3. 


Statement of the Periods of Re- 
demption of the Funpep Dest 
contracted prior to 1813, ac- 
cording to the Existing System, 
and according to the Proposed 
Plan; continuing the foregoing 
Suppositions. 





Existing | Proposed 


LOANS. System. | Plan. 





All prior to - 1793 | 1830 | 1813 
Loan of --- 1795 | ditto | 1813 


1794 | ditto | 1814 
1795 | ditto | 1816 
1796 | ditto | 1818 
1797 | ditto | 1822 
1798 | ditto | 1824 
1799 | ditto | 1825 
1800 | ditto | 1826 


1801 | ditto | 1828 
1802 | ditto | 1830 
1803 | 1832 | 1830 
1804 | 1834 | 1831 
1805 | 1834 | 1832 
1806 | 1835 | 1833 


5S ¢War Tax Loan | 1821 | 1834 
2 USupply Loan - | 1837 | 1834 


1808 | 1844 | 1835 


1809 | 1843 | 1836 
1810 | 1843 | 1837 


1811 | 1845 | 1838 
1812 | 1844 | 1839 
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In 1830, the Sinking Fund, according 
to the Existing System, is reduced from 
£.39,675,101 to £. 18,388,582 in conse- 
quence of the Redemption of the Debts 
consolidated by the Act of 1802. 

A reduction of a similar nature, but of 


smaller amount, takes place on the Re- |” 


demption of each subsequent Loan, the 


a of which may be found in Table, - 


N.B. Supposing nofurther Loans 
to be contracted after the total Re- 
demption of thé Debt existing prior 
to 1813, and the Redemption of 
Debt to proceed thenceforward at 
£.3 per cent. compound interest, 
the Debt remaining unredeemed, 
in the year 1845, according to the 
Existing System, would be wholly 
redeemed in the year 1891. 

And the Debt remaining unre- 
deemed in 1839, according to the 
Proposed Plan, would be wholly 
redeemed in the year 1872. 





National Debt Office, 








Feb. 25th, 1818. i S. HIGHAM. 








. 
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Debt created prior to 1813. 


Table, C. 1. 


Estimated Annvat and Totat Amount of New Taxas, to be imposed according to 
the Existing System, and according to the Proposed PLAN ; on the Supposition of 
Annual Loans of 12 Millions at £.3 per cent. until the Redemption of all Funded 





EXISTING 
SYSTEM. 


PROPOSED 
PLAN. 





i c 


Total. 


Annual. 


Annual, 


EXCESS 
of 
TAXES, 
according 
to 
The 
Existing 
System. 


EXCESS 
of 


TAXES, 
accérding 
to 
The 
Proposed 
Plan. 


Aggregate 
Amount of 
Taxes, 
according to 
Existing 
System, 


Aggregate-Amount 
to Proposed Plan. 


of ‘Taxes, according; 





1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000, 
480,000 
480,000) 


480,000 

960,000 
1,440,000 
1,920,000) 
2,400,000; 
2,880,000 
3,360,000 
3,840,000 


182] 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
*1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


480,000 
480,000 
480, 

480,000: 
480,000 
440,000 
440,000 
440,000 
440,006 
440,000 


4,320,000 
4,800,000) 
5,280,000) 
5,760,000 
6,240,000 
6,680,000) 
7,120,000) 
7,560,000 
8,000,000) 
8,444,000; 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


440,000 
440,000 
440,000 
440,000 
440,000) 
440,000 
440,000: 
440,000 
440,000 
440,000 


8,880,000 
9,320,000] 
9,760,000 

10,200,000 

10,640,000 

11,080,000 

11,520,000 

11,960,000 

12,400,000} 

12,840,000 











1,127,963 


1,127,963 
1,127,963) 
1,127,963 
1,127,963) 
1,127,963) 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 


1,127,963 


312,037 
792,037 
1,272,037 
1,752,037 
2,232,037 
2,712,037 


3,192,037 
3,672,037 
4,152,037 
4,632,037 
5,122,037 
5,552,037 
5,992,037 
6,432,037 
6,872,037 
7,312,037 


7,752,037 





1,127,963 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,963 





. 8,192,037 
8,632,037 
9,072,037 
9,512,037 
9,952,087 

10,392,037 

10,832,037 

11,272,037 

11,712,037 





647,963 
167,963 





288,145 
1,560,185 
3,312,222 
5,544,259 
8,256,296 


11,448,333 
15,120,370 
19,272,407 
23,904,444 
29,016,481 
34,568,518 
40,560,555 
46,992,592 
53,864,629 
61,176,666 


68,928,703 
77,120,740 
85,752,777 
94,824,814, 
104,336,851 
114,288,888 
124,680,925 
135,512,962 
146,784,999, 
158,497,036 





ee 
BEet 
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i 








will be necessary. 
The rate of £.3 





* In 1826, the War Taxes pledged for the Loan 1807 will, according to the Bxist- 
ing System at £.3 per cent. be set at liberty by the Redemption of that Loan, and 
again become applicable to the Service of the year. 
fore reduced to £.11,000,000, and the Charge thereby occasioned to £. 440,000; and 
from the year 1840, it is supposed that the Loans will be charged — the Funds ap- 
propriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund of 1802, which will fa 
the several Loans which will fall in after that year; and therefore no further Taxes 


The future annual Loans are there- 


per cent. is assumed on the abovementioned suppositions, as shew 
ing nearly the latest period to which the Redemption could be protracted, accorditg 
to the Proposed Plan. 


lin in 1841, ‘and 





— |) 
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TABLE, C. 2.——Estimated Amount of the 
Sinx1nc Funp at the 1st of August in each 
Year, according to the Existing System, 

_ and according to the Proposed Plan; upon 
the foregoing Suppositions. 





Existing 
System. 


Proposed 
Plan.* 











1821 


183] 


1837 


1841 


1851 





1829]18,401,026 
1823 19,076,656] 14,883,532 
1824|19,772,555 
1825|20,489,331 
1896|20,033,755}15,106,403 
1827|20,748,067 
1828)21,483,808 
1829|22,241,629 
1830|23,022, 170}15,446,038 


1842 
1843}12,995,4.52} 16,821,033 
1844 
1845 
1846] 13,868,375] 1'7,223,562 
1847 
1848 


1849113, 102,604|17,663,417 
1850 


1813|13,140,495| 14,268,458 
1814|13,658,309 
1815|14,191,658 
1816|14,741,007 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820|17,108,228 


14,322,111 


14,434,295 
15,306,837) 14,492,923 
15,889,642)14,553,310 
16,489,931| 14,615,509 
14,679,574 
14,745,561 
14,813,527 


17,745,074 


14,955,637 
15,029,906 


15,185,195 
15,266,350 
15,349,940 





23,826, 135|15,524,719 


1839|24,654.,21 915,616,060 
1833]25,507,145]15,710,141 
1834126,385,659] 15,807,045 
1835}27,290,528| 15,906,856 
1836|28,222,543] 16,009,661 


29, 182,519}16,115,550 


1838)30,171,294)16,224,616 
1839)3 1 ,189,732}16,336,954 
1840|32,238,723]16,4.52,662 


12,032,665|16,571,841 
12,506,944 16,694,596 


12,855,478|16,951,263 
13,354,442/17,085,400 


12,133,666]1'7,365,868 
12,610,975|17,512,444 


12,413,782)17,818,919 
12,899,4.95}17,979,086 


1852|13,399,779|18, 144,058 
1853|13,902,600| 18,313,979 
1854!14,432,978/18,488,998 
1855|14,979,267 

1856}15,54:1,945 

1857 
1858 
1859}17,333,301 
1860 
1861/18 
1862 
1863 
1864. 
1865 


16,121,503 
16,718,448 





14,377,374 


* Throughout this 
Column, the Siuking 
Fund is shewn as in- 
creased by the addi- 
tion of £.1,127,963 
proposed to be made 
in the present year. 


--In 1841, the Sink- 
ing Fund, according 
to the Existing Sys- 
tem, is reduced from 
&. 33,319,184 to 
£.12,032,665 in ¢on- 
sequence of the Re- 
demption of the Debts 
consolidated by the 
Act of 1802.—A_ Re- 
duction of a similar 
nature, but of smaller 
amount, takes place 
on the Redemption of 
each subsequent Loan, 
the Period of which 
may be found in Ta- 
ble, C. 3. 





TABLE, C. 3.— Statement of | 
the Periods of Redemption of 
the Funprp Desr contracted 
prior to 1813, according to 
the Existing System, and ac- 
cording to the Proposed Plan ; 
continuing the foregoing Sup- 
positions. 





Existing 


Proposed 
System. 


LOANS. Plan. 





1841 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
1844. 
1847 
1847 
1850 
1826 
1853 
186 5 
1862 
1863 
1866 
1864 


All prior to - 1793 
Loan of - - - 1793 


1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 


1801 
18021 

1803 

1804 

1805 

} 1806 


War Tax Loan 
Supply Loan - 


1808 
1809 
1810 


1811 
1812) 


1814 
1814 


1815 
1817 
1821 

1826 
1828 
1830 
1832 


1835 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1844 


1845 
1845 


1846 
1848 
1850 


1851 
1854 


~~ 
i) 
io @) 
= 











N.B. Supposing no further 
Loans to be contracted after the 
total Redemption of the Debt 
existing prior to 1813, and the 
Redemption of Debt to proceed 
thenceforward at £.3 per cent. 
compound interest, the Debt re- 
maining unredeemed, in the year 
1866, according to the Existing 
System, would be wholly re- 
deemed in the year 1912. 

And the Debt remaining un- 
redeemed in 1854, according to 
the Proposed Plan, would be 
wholly redeemed in the year 
1875. 





National Debt Office.? g 
25th Feb. 1813. ; - ectpeser 
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Table, C. 1. 


Estimated Annvat and Torat Amount of New Taxss, to be imposed according to 
the Existing System, and according to the Proposed Pian ; on the Supposition of 
Annual Loans of 12 Millions at £.3 per cent. until the Redemption of all Funded 
Debt created prior to 1813. 





; EX CESS|EXCESS 
EXISTING PROPOSED of of 
TAXES, | TAXES, 
icine PLAS. according |accérding 
a g to to 
The The 
Existing | Proposed 


Aggregate 
Amount of 
Taxes, 
according to 
Existing 
System. 





Annual, Total. Annual. 


of Taxes, according) 


Aggregate-Amount 


Plan. 


System. 


| to Proposed Plan. 





1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000, 
480,000) 
480,000 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
*1826 
1827 


480,000 
480,000; 
480, 

480,000; 
480,000 
440,000) 
440,000 


480,000 

960,000 
1,440,000 
1,920,000, 
2,400,000 
2,880,000 
3,360,000 
3,840,000 


4.,320,000; 
4,800,000 
5,280,000 
5,760,000 
6,240,000 
6,680,000 
7,120,000 


1,127,96 





312,037 
792,037 
1,272,037 
1,752,037 
2,232,087 
2,712,037 


3,192,037 
3,672,037 
4,152,037 
4,632,037 
5,122,037 
5,552,037 
5,992,037 


647,963 
167,963 


288,145 
1,560,185 
3,312,222 
5,544,259 
8,256;296 


11,448,333 
15,120,370 
19,272,407 
23,904,444 
29,016,481 
34,568,518 
40,560,555 


lo o>) 





46,992,592 
53,864,629 
61,176,666 


1828 
1829 
1830 


440,000 
440,000 
440,000 


7,560,000} 
8,000,000 
8,444,000 


1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96. 


6,432,037 
6,872,037 
7,312,037 


1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 
1,127,96 


68,928,703 
77,120,740 
85,752,777 
94,824,814 
104,336,851 
114,288,888 
194,680,925 
135,512,962 
146,784,999 
158,497,036 


baw 


7,752,037 
8,192,037 
8,632,037 
9,072,037 
1,127,963] 9,512,037 
1,127,963] 9,952,037 
1,127,963]10,392,037 
1,127,963]10,832,037 
1,127,963}1 1,272,037 
1,127,963}11,712,037 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


440,000] 8,880,000 
440,000} 9,320,000 
440,000} 9,'760,000 
440,000} 10,200,000} 
44.0,000|10,64.0,000 
44.0,000|1 1,080,000 
440,000}1 1,520,000 
44.0,000}1 1,960,000 
44.0,000|12,4.00,000 
440,000|12,840,000 


PEFFIEREEE ERLELDEERUE? bEEELeee 


























* In 1826, the War Taxes pledged for the Loan 1807 will, according to the Bxist- 
ing System at £.3 per cent. be set at liberty by the Redemption of that Loan, and 
again become applicable to the Service of the year. The future annual Loans are there- 
fore reduced to £. 11,000,000, and the Charge thereby occasioned to £. 440,000 ; and 
from the year 1840, it is supposed that the Loans will be charged upon the Funds ap- 
propriated to the Consolidated Sinking Furid of 1802, which will fall in in 1841, ‘and 
the several Loans which will fall in after that year; and therefore no further Taxts 
will be necessary. , 

The rate of £.3 per cent. is assumed on the abovementioned suppositions, as shew- 
ing nearly the latest period to which the Redemption could be protracted, acc 
to the Proposed Plan. 


—_ 





———_ 
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TABLE, C. 2.._—Estimated Amount of the 
Srnx1NnG Funp at the 1st of August in each 
Year, according to the Existing System, 

_and according to the Proposed Plan; upon 
the foregoing Suppositions. 





Existing 
System. 


Proposed 
Plan.* 








1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820} 
1821 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

1832 
1833 
1834. 
1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1840 
1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864. 
1865 





13,140,495 
13,658,309 
14,191,658 
14,741,007 
15,306,837 
15,889,642 
16,489,931 
17,108,228 
17,745,074 
18,401,026 
19,076,656 
19,772,555 
20,489,331 
20,033,755 
20,748,067 
21,483,808 
22,241,622 
23,022, 70 
23,826,135 
24,654,219 
25,507,145 
26,385,659 
27,290,528 
28,222,543 
29,182,519 
30,171,294 
31,189,732 
32,238,723 
12,032,665 
12,506,944 
12,995,452 
12,855,478 
13,354,442 
13,868,375 
12,133,666 
12,610,975 
13,102,604 
12,413,782 
12,899,495 
13,399,779 
13,902,600 
14,432,978 
14,979,267 
15,541,945 
16,121,503 
16,718,448 
17,333,301 
17,966,600) 
18,618,898 
18,206, 103 
17,901,520 
16,658,166 
16,498,494 





1866) 15,924,162 


14,268,458 
14,322,111 
14,377,374 
14,434,295 
14,492,923 
14,553,310 
14,615,509 
14,679,574 
14,745,561 
14,813,527 
14,883,532 
14,955,637 
15,029,906 
15,106,403 
15,185,195 
15,266,350 
15,349,940 
15,436,038 
15,524,719 
15,616,060 
15,710,141 
15,807,045 
15,906,856 
16,009,661 
16,115,550 
16,294,616 
16,336,954 
16,452,662 
16,571,842 
16,694,596 
16,821,033 
16,951,263 
17,085,400 
17,223,562 
17,365,868 
17,512,444 
17,663,417 
17,818,919 
17,979,086 
18,144,058 
18,313,979 
18,488,998 





* Throughout this 
Column, the Sinking 
Fund is shewn as in- 
creased by the addi- 
tion of £.1,127,963 
proposed to be made 
in the present year. 


--In 1841, the Sink- 
ing Fund, according 
to the Existing Sys- 
tem, is reduced from 
&. 33,319,184 to 
£.12,032,665 in ¢on- 
sequence of the Re- 
demption of the Debts 
consolidated by the 
Act of 1802.—A_ Re- 
duction of a similar 
nature, but of smaller 
amount, takes place 
on the Redemption of 
each subsequent Loan, 
the Period of which 
may be found ia Ta- 
ble, C. 3. 





TABLE, C. $.——Statement of } 
the Periods of Redemption of 
the Funpep Desr contracted 
prior to 1813, according to 
the Existing System, and ac- 
cording to the Proposed Plan ; 
continuing the foregoing Sup- 
positions. 





Existing 


Proposed 
System. 


LOANS. Plan. 





t~ 
Oo 
re) 
tl 


1841 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
1844 
1847 
1847 
1850 
1826 
1853 
186 5 
1862 
1863 
1866 
1864 


1814 
1814 


1815 
1817 
1821 
1826 
1828 
1830 
1832 
1835 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1844 


1845 
1845 


1846 
1848 
1850 


1851 
1854 


All prior to - 1793 
Loan of - - - 1793 


1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799} 
1800 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
War Tax Loan 
Supply Loan - 


1808 
1809 
1810 


1811 
1812 











N.B. Supposing no further 
Loans to be contracted after the 
total Redemption of the Debt 
existing prior to 1813, and the 
Redemption of Debt to proceed 
thenceforward at £.3 per cent. 
compound interest, the Debt re- 
maining unredeemed, in the year 
1866, according to the Existing 
System, would be wholly re- 
deemed in the year 1912. 

And the Debt remaining un- 
redeemed in 1854, according to 
the Proposed Plan, would be 
wholly redeemed in the year 
1875. 





National Debt Office, 
25th Feb. 1813. ¢ 2 mass fe 
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Table, D. 1. 


Estimated Annvat and Totat Amount of New Taxes, to be imposed ac. 
‘cording to the Existing System, and according to the Proposed Pian; on the 
Supposition of the continuance of War until the year 1820, and from thence to 
be sueceeded by alternate Periods. of Ten Years of Peace and War.—Annual 
Loans of £.25,000,000 at £.5 per centum during War: Interest at £.4 per 
centum during Peace. 





Annual. 


EXISTING SYSTEM. 


PROPOSED PLAN. 


a 





Vat oe 


Total. 


— 


4 6 


Annual, 


Total. 


EXCESS 
of 
TAXES, 
according to 
The Existing 
System. 


Aggregate 
Amount of the 


Excess of Taxes 


according to 
The Existing 
System. 





(1813 
1814 
3} 1815 
1816 
1817, 
1818 
(1819) 


(1820 
1821 
1822) 
} | 1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
(1829; 


1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 
1,666,666 


. 





r1830 
1831 
1832 
{1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 








1 
1 





1,666,666 
3,333,332 
4,999,998 
6,666,664 
8,333,330 
9,999,996 

11,666,662 


11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 
11,666,662 


13,266,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 
14,866,662 





1,127,963 


156,872 
455,942 
1,787,500 


917,199 
1,118,382 
880,788 
979,878 





1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,127,963 
1,284,835 
1,740,777 
3,528,277 


3,528,277 
3,598,277 
3,528,277 
3,598,277 
3,528,277 
3,598,277 
3,598,277 
3,528,277 
3,598,277 
3,528,277 


3,528,277 
$,528,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 
3,528,277 
4,445,476 
5,563,858 
6,444,646 
7,424,524 





538,708 
2,205,369 
3,872,035 
5,538,701 
7,048,495 
8,259,219 
8,138,385 


8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 
8,138,385 


9,738,385 
11,338,385 
11,338,385 
11,338,385 
11,338,385 
11,338,385 
10,421,186 

9,302,804 

8,422,016 

7,442,138 





2,744,079 
6,616,107 
12,154,808 
19,203,303 
27,462,599 
35,600,907 


43,739,292 
51,877,677 
60,016,062 
68,154,447 
76,292,832 
84,431,217 
92,569,602 
100,707,987 
108,846,372 
116,984,757 


126,723,142 
138,061,527 








* In 1821, the War Taxes pledged for the-Loan of 1807 will, according to the 
Existing System at £.5 per cent. be set at liberty by the Redemption of that Loan, 
and again become applicable to the Service of the year. 
Loans are therefore reduced to £.24,000,000 and the Charge thereby occasioned 
to £.1,600,000; and from the year 1831, it is supposed that the Loans will be 
charged upon the Funds appropriated to the Consolidated Sinking Fund of 1802, 
which will fall in in 1832, and the several. Loans which will fall in after that year; 
and therefore no further Taxes will be necessary. 


The future Annual 
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TABLE, D. 3. Statement of 
the Periods of Redemption of 
the Funpep Desr contracted 
prior to 1813, according to the 
Existing System, and according 
to the Proposed Plan ; continu- 


TABLE, D. 2.—Estimated Amount of 
the Sinx1nG Funp at the ist of August 
in each Year, according to the Existing 
System, and according to the Proposed 
PLAN, upon the foregoing Suppositions. 





Existing System. 


Proposed Plan.* 





eee 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


13,269,958 
14,370,955 
15,527,002 
16,740,851 
18,015,392 
19,353,660 
20,758,842 
22,234,283 


21,929,799 
22,806,990 
23,719,269 
24,668,039 
25,654,760 
26,680,950 
27,748,188 


14,397,921 
13,779,900 
13,130,770 
12,448,975 
11,732,673 
11,145,063 
10,841,888 
11,921,482 


12,398,341 
12,894,274 
13,410,044 
13,946,445 
14,504,302 
15,084,474 
15,687,852 


IF jo 


< 


ing the foregoing Suppositions. 





LOANS. 


Existing 
System. 


Proposed 
Plan. ° 





All prior to - 1793 
Loan of - - 1793 


1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 


1801 
1802 


1832 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


1813 
1813 


1814 
1816 
1818 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1828 


1830 
1831 





1828 
1829 
1830 


98,858,115 
30,012,439 
31,212,936 


16,315,366 
16,967,980 
17,646,699 


1831 
+1832 
1833 
1834. 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


33,193,582 
13,986,742 
15,106,079 
15,638,245 
16,003,485 
15,796,271 
15,810,884 
17,021,428 
18,280,027 
19,614,028 


17,192,575 
16,715,537 
16,214,438 
15,688,076 
15,135,188 
14,554,447 | 
14,907,520 

15,489,488 
15,851,289 
16,335,433 


‘1vaX quasaid oy} ul apeut aq 03 posodoad ¢96°1G1 
uorppe oy} Aq pasvoiour se UMOYS SI puny Suryarg ay ‘awinjod sry jnoySnosyy, » 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


20,398,589 
21,214;532 
22,063,113 
22,945,637 
23,863,462 
22,769,273 
21,786,344 
1848 | 21,885,081 
1849 | 21,577,898 


16,988,850 
17,668,404 
18,375,140 











1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 


& § War Tax Loan 
S USupply Loan - 


1808 
1809 
1810 


1811 
1812 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


1821 
1839 


1848 
1846 
1846 


1849 
1847 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


1836 
1836 


1837 
1838 
1839 


1841 
1843 














t In 1832, the Sinking Fund, according 
to the Existing System, is reduced from 
L£.35,273,261, to £. 13,986,742 in conse- 
quence of the Redemption of the Debts 
consolidated by the Act of 1802. 

A reduction of a similar nature, but of 
smaller amount, takes place on the Re- 
demption of each subsequent Loan, the 
— of which may be found in Table, 





N.B. Supposing no further Loans 
to be contracted after the total re- 
demption of the Debt existing prior 
to 1813, and the redemption of 
Debt to proceed thenceforward at 
££. 3 per cent. compound interest, 
the Debt remaining unredeemed, 
in the year 1849, according to the 
Existing System, would be wholly 
redeemed in the year 1883. 

And the Debt remaining unre- 
deemed in 1843, according to the 
Proposed Plan, would be wholly 
redeeined in the year 1869. 





' National Debt Office, 


25th Feb. 1813. 


{ S. HIGHAM. 

















